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CHAPTER  V 


Chittenden  County 


Addison  County  was  divided  in  1787,  and  while  the  smaller  por¬ 
tion  in  the  south  retained  that  name,  the  remainder,  extending  north¬ 
ward  to  the  Canadian  border,  was  named  Chittenden  in  honor  of 
Vermont’s  first  Governor,  Thomas  Chittenden.  Prior  to  that  date 
this  new  political  subdivision  had  been  a  part  of  the  counties  of 
Albany,  Charlotte,  Bennington,  Washington,  Rutland  and  Addison  in 
that  order.  Its  history  before  1787,  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  parent 
counties,  has  been  discussed  in  detail  elsewhere.  As  originally  cre¬ 
ated,  it  included  the  present  counties  of  Franklin,  Grand  Isle  and  Chit¬ 
tenden,  as  well  as  a  part  of  Washington.  Franklin  County  was 
detached  in  1792;  the  town  of  Starksboro  was  annexed  to  Addison 
soon  after;  South  Piero  went  to  help  form  Grand  Isle  County  in  1802; 
nine  townships  were  transferred  to  Washington  County  (then  called 
Jefferson)  in  1810;  and  finally,  in  1839,  the  last  change  of  boundaries 
took  place,  consisting  of  the  annexation  of  territory  to  the  town  of 
Underhill. 

From  several  points  of  view,  Chittenden  has  had  an  extremely 
interesting  development.  This  is  true  whether  we  consider  its  geo¬ 
logic  history,  the  evidence  of  its  Indian  occupants,  the  unusual  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  section  around  Burlington,  or  the  important  part  the  county 
has  played  in  the  life  of  the  State.  In  addition  to  its  historical 
heritage,  another  attraction  of  Chittenden  County  is  its  diversified 
and  beautiful  scenery.  Whoever  first  called  Burlington  the  “Queen 
City  of  Vermont”  certainly  caught  the  spirit  of  this  metropolis.  I 
have  seen  many  so-called  “Queen  Cities”  and  “Queen  Villages,”  but 
none  of  them  wear  their  crowns  as  regally  as  does  our  stately  Burling¬ 
ton,  at  whose  feet  to  the  west  stretch  the  broadest  waters  of  Lake 
Champlain.  To  the  north  is  Mallett’s  Bay,  with  its  long  sand 
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beaches,  its  clear  blue  waters,  and  the  scenic  drives  around  about  it. 
Directly  across  the  county  runs  the  temperamental  waters  of  the 
Winooski  River,  its  valley  affording  much  variation  in  contour,  and 
many  interesting  changes  of  scenery.  Farther  north  are  the  special 
attractions  of  the  equally  temperamental  Lamoille.  In  the  east  are 
the  Green  Mountains,  and  although  Mount  Mansfield  is  mostly  within 
Lamoille  County,  that  section  known  as  the  “Chin”  is  within  the 
boundaries  of  Chittenden.  The  summit  of  Mansfield  is  the  highest 
point  within  the  State  of  Vermont,  and  presents  a  fine  view  to  those 
who  love  to  climb.  Camel’s  Hump,  one  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the 
Green  Mountains,  is  entirely  within  Chittenden  County.  Considering 
the  county  as  a  whole,  we  are  aware  of  such  a  variation  of  fine  scenery 
as  is  not  often  seen  in  an  area  of  this  size. 

This  section  of  Vermont  was  a  favorite  hunting  ground  of  the 
red  men.  With  the  possible  exception  of  Franklin  County,  no  sub¬ 
division  of  the  State  has  yielded  so  many  interesting  relics  of  Indian 
occupation.  We  not  only  find  the  remains  of  Algonquin  villages,  but 
also  are  surprised  by  the  amount  of  evidence  indicating  the  Iroquois 
penetration  of  this  area.  Numerous  fragments  of  pottery  in  various 
sections  of  the  county  point  out  the  sites  of  the  Algonquin  communi¬ 
ties,  for  their  earthenware  was  fragile  and  required  much  labor,  with 
the  result  that  its  manufacture  was  seldom  attempted  except  around 
permanent  settlements.  In  some  places  the  soil  was  found  filled  with 
fragments  to  a  depth  of  several  inches.  Probably  in  some  instances 
the  sites  represented  camps  to  which  the  red  men  returned  each  sum¬ 
mer  to  cultivate  crops  of  corn,  beans,  squashes,  melons  and  tobacco 
with  their  crude  hoes  and  spades  of  bones,  wood,  or  stone,  although 
the  squaws  did  most  of  the  work,  of  course.  Concerning  the  Iroquois, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  they  settled  here  permanently,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  Champlain’s  Indians  told  him  so,  and  in  spite  of  the  great 
number  of  relics  found  here  indicating  their  occupation.  The  places 
where  these  relics  have  been  gathered  were  probably  camp  sites. 
Some  of  the  more  elaborate  and  attractive  specimens  found  in  north¬ 
ern  Vermont  are  clearly  of  Iroquois  origin  because  of  their  close  simi¬ 
larity  to  those  found  in  the  Mohawk  Valley,  a  fact  which  demon¬ 
strates  that  the  Iroquois  were  not  so  entirely  a  nation  of  warriors, 
devoid  of  cultural  attainments,  as  they  have  been  sometimes  pictured. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that,  during  the  period  of  French 
ascendency  in  the  Champlain  Valley,  land  grants  or  seigniories  were 
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carved  out  of  Chittenden  County  and  presented  to  the  favorites  of  the 
King  beyond  the  Atlantic.  One  of  the  best  known  of  these  was  the 
La  Perriere  grant,  which  was  created  in  1734  on  both  sides  of  the 
Winooski  River,  comprising  the  southern  part  of  Colchester  Town¬ 
ship,  and  including  at  least  a  part  of  the  present  city  of  Burlington. 
North  of  this  tract  was  another  seigniory  which  was  granted  to  Raim- 
bault  in  1737.  As  in  other  parts  of  the  Champlain  Valley,  however, 
it  was  extremely  difficult  to  persuade  Frenchmen  to  settle  on  the  sides 
of  the  watery  avenue  of  conquest  away  from  the  shadows  of  their 
forts.  As  a  result  it  was  impossible  for  the  proprietors  to  satisfy  the 
conditions  of  their  grants  which  provided  for  actual  settlement  within 
a  given  time.  La  Perriere’s  grant  was  declared  forfeited  to  the 
French  Crown.  Raimbault’s  lands  were  retained  until  after  the 


French  and  Indian  War,  at  which  time  their  disposal  was  left  in  Brit¬ 
ish  hands.  Needless  to  say,  when  New  York  made  its  own  grants  to 
this  territory  and  employed  the  great  Edmund  Burke  to  plead  its  case, 
the  French  claim  was  annulled. 

In  the  land  controversy  that  developed  between  New  York  and 
the  New  Englanders  who  had  secured  their  titles  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Chittenden  County  played  a  part,  although  the  main  battle¬ 
ground  was  farther  south  in  the  counties  of  Addison,  Rutland,  and 
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Bennington.  As  early  as  1770,  however,  a  party  of  New  York  sur¬ 
veyors,  accompanied  by  thirteen  Indians,  was  discovered  at  work  at 
Burlington  and  Colchester  by  Ethan  Allen  and  Remember  Baker;  but 
after  promising  never  to  return  the  men  were  released.  To  guard 
against  further  encroachments  from  New  Yorkers,  a  blockhouse  was 
erected  at  the  falls  in  Colchester  and  this  fortification  protected  the 
settlers  until  they  abandoned  their  lands  in  1776. 

During  the  Revolution,  Chittenden  County  led  a  comparatively 
quiet  and  serene  existence  because  it  was  not  filled  with  settlers.  During 
the  War  of  1812,  however,  the  inhabitants  had  ringside  seats  as  the 
contending  forces  wrestled  for  the  control  of  the  Champlain  Valley, 
and  the  people  had  many  thrilling  experiences,  as  related  elsewhere. 
The  economic  development  of  the  county  since  then  has  been  so  im¬ 
portant  in  the  evolution  of  both  State  and  valley  that  its  history  is 
somewhat  the  same  as  the  story  of  the  political  parent. 

Originally  Colchester  was  the  shire  town  of  Chittenden  County, 
but  by  special  act  of  the  State  Legislature  in  1790  the  courts  were 
removed  to  Burlington.  Although  there  followed  considerable  con¬ 
troversy  concerning  the  permanent  location  of  the  shire  town  and  the 
county  buildings,  a  legislative  committee  appointed  in  1793  finally 
decided  in  favor  of  Burlington.  In  1790  there  were  only  7,287 
inhabitants  within  the  county  limits,  but  by  1810  there  were  14,449. 
Charlotte  was  the  most  populous  town  in  1790,  and  in  1810  it  was 
barely  in  second  place.  By  that  time  it  was  nosed  out  by  Burlington, 
which  had  stood  seventh  on  the  previous  date  with  a  population  of 
only  332. 

First  alphabetically  among  the  towns  of  Chittenden  County  is 
Bolton.  It  is  located  on  the  eastern  border  next  to  Washington 
County  and  is  bordered  on  the  north  and  south  by  the  towns  of  Under¬ 
hill  and  Huntington,  respectively.  It  is  extremely  mountainous,  and 
includes  a  section  of  Camel’s  Hump.  Across  this  township  from  east 
to  west  runs  the  valley  of  the  Winooski.  On  more  than  one  occasion 
it  has  been  described  as  a  land  of  boulders  and  bears,  but  the  impli¬ 
cations  of  this  statement  are  unjust.  The  town  includes  some  good 
farm  land,  and  had  a  thriving  lumber  business.  On  the  other  hand, 
Bolton  unquestionably  was  a  favorite  haunt  of  bears,  and  hundreds 
were  killed  within  its  borders.  Its  charter  was  issued  by  Benning 
Wentworth,  Governor  of  New  Hampshire,  in  1763,  to  Thomas  Dar- 
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ling  and  associates.  In  1794  its  area  was  increased  by  the  annexation 
of  a  part  of  Huntington,  but  in  1808  this  addition  was  returned  to 
the  original  possessor.  A  part  of  Bolton  was  also  given  to  Richmond. 
The  first  proprietors’  meeting  was  held  in  1770,  but  little  progress 
was  made  in  settlement  until  after  the  Revolution.  In  1790  there 
were  88  inhabitants,  but  this  increased  to  219  in  1800.  The  main 
industries  were  farming  and  lumbering,  and  town  government  was 
organized  in  1794.  By  nature  the  community  was  destined  to  be 
sparsely  populated,  and  today  has  only  325  residents. 

Leaving  the  mountainous,  rural  landscape  of  Bolton  and  moving 
to  the  western  side  of  the  county  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Champlain 
we  find  the  charming  metropolis,  Burlington,  with  its  cultured  atmos¬ 
phere  and  its  commercial  traditions.  The  charter  of  the  original 
township  was  granted  by  Wentworth  in  1763;  its  boundaries  were 
decreased  in  1794  by  the  cession  of  some  of  its  land  to  Williston; 
while  in  1864,  when  the  city  was  chartered,  South  Burlington 
was  separated  from  it.  It  seems  probable  that  Burlington  was  named 
by  error.  Members  of  a  Burling  family,  of  Westchester  County,  New 
York,  were  extensive  landholders  in  the  various  townships,  although 
they  were  not  among  the  original  grantees  of  Burlington.  Colchester 
and  Williston  were  formed  at  the  same  time  as  Burlington  and  there 
is  some  reason  for  believing  that  it  was  intended  that  Colchester 
should  be  named  for  the  Burlings,  while  Burlington  was  to  have  been 
named  Williston  in  honor  of  its  foremost  grantee,  Samuel  Willis. 
Our  forefathers  were  notoriously  lax,  whether  in  Vermont  or  else¬ 
where,  when  it  came  to  records  and  accounts,  and  a  clerical  error  in 
this  case  certainly  would  not  have  been  unusual;  yet  it  would  seem 
almost  fantastic  to  think  of  Burlington  by  any  other  name. 

The  first  actual  settler  was  Felix  Powell  in  1773,  but  others  soon 
followed.  The  first  proprietors’  meeting  was  held  in  Salisbury,  Con¬ 
necticut,  in  1774,  with  Thomas  Chittenden  as  moderator  and  Ira  Allen 
as  clerk.  At  that  time  special  recognition  was  given  to  land  claims 
of  the  Allen  brothers  and  Remember  Baker,  particular  reference 
being  made  to  the  road  these  energetic  settlers  had  built  from  the 
Winooski  to  Castleton,  which  was  seventy  miles  away.  Baker  and 
the  Allens  continued  to  purchase  land  from  the  original  proprietors, 
Ira  Allen  at  one  time  or  another  owning  approximately  five-sevenths 
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of  the  town  of  Burlington.  When  the  American  Army  retreated 
from  Canada  in  1776,  it  was  necessary  to  abandon  the  community, 
but  resettlement  was  rapid  as  soon  as  hostilities  were  ended.  Finally, 
in  1797,  town  government  was  organized. 

In  Burlington,  as  elsewhere  among  the  early  communities,  small¬ 
pox  reared  its  ugly  head  and  presented  a  serious  problem  to  the  set¬ 
tlers.  At  a  meeting  in  1796  it  was  resolved,  “That  the  Town  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  select  Men  that  provided  any  Physician  that  will  erect 
a  Building  in  such  place  as  they  the  selectmen  shall  approve  of  as 
retired,  They  grant  full  liberty  for  a  permanent  place  for  having  the 
Small  pox,  under  certain  restrictions  as  they  shall  consider  safe  and 
it  is  further  recommended  that  they  would  Grant  no  Indulgence  of 
Innoculation  unless  such  person  go  into  the  pest  house  prior  thereto — 
and  Continue  there  until  he  is  perfectly  Clensed.” 

Burlington  was  closely  connected  with  the  last  years  of  Vermont’s 
great  Ethan  Allen,  and  his  sudden  death.  He  took  up  his  residence 
here  in  1787.  Two  years  later,  in  1789,  he  and  his  black  man  drove 
over  the  ice  to  South  Hero  to  visit  a  friend.  So  much  time  was  con¬ 
sumed  with  recalling  pqst  memories  and  celebrating  the  reunion  with 
old  friends  that  it  was  nearly  morning  when  the  old  war-horse 
departed  for  his  own  home.  With  him  he  had  a  load  of  hay.  Sev¬ 
eral  times  during  the  trip  the  Negro  called  to  him,  but  although  he 
received  no  answer,  he  suspected  nothing  unusual  until  the  Allen 
home  was  reached  and  it  was  found  that  Ethan  had  died  of  apoplexy. 

It  is  almost  incredible  that,  in  that  faraway  year  of  1790,  when 
Burlington  had  a  population  of  only  three  hundred  and  thirty-two, 
the  University  of  Vermont  was  established,  with  an  endowment  of 
29,000  acres  of  land  scattered  throughout  the  State.  With  the  rise 
of  Burlington,  this  institution  developed  into  greatness,  as  related  in 
the  chapter  on  education. 

Due  to  its  geographic  position,  the  tiny  township  was  destined  for 
economic  growth.  Among  the  first  who  realized  the  possibilities  of 
commercial  navigation  on  Lake  Champlain  the  most  important  was 
Gideon  King,  who  became  known  as  “Admiral  of  the  Lake.”  A  fine 
trade  with  Montreal  and  Quebec  rapidly  developed,  as  down  the 
Winooski  and  Lamoille  rivers  there  floated  great  quantities  of  logs 
with  no  apparent  end.  Here  also  was  built,  in  1808,  the  second  suc¬ 
cessfully  operated  commercial  steamboat  in  this  country — the  “Ver- 
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mont.”  During  the  War  of  1812,  Burlington  occupied  an  important 
position.  Generals  Macomb  and  ITampton  commanded  soldiers  here 
at  one  time  or  another.  The  University  of  Vermont  was  temporarily 
suspended  as  a  seat  of  learning  and  its  buildings  were  used  instead 
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for  barracks  and  an  arsenal.  Although  at  odd  times  British  ships 
appeared  off  the  shore  they  were  never  able  to  inflict  any  permanent 
damage. 

One  difficulty  confronting  Burlington  as  a  lake  port  at  this  time 
was  the  shallowness  of  the  water,  which  was  only  six  feet  deep  at  the 
end  of  the  only  dock.  Loading  and  unloading  had  to  be  accomplished 
by  lighters  which,  in  turn,  were  emptied  and  filled  by  means  of 
wagons  driven  a  short  distance  into  the  water.  Liquor  casks  and 
molasses  barrels  were  thrown  from  the  ships  into  the  water  and 
allowed  to  float  ashore,  with  the  former  far  outnumbering  the  latter. 
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When  the  Champlain  Canal  was  completed  in  1823,  and  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  Champlain  Valley  shifted  from  a  northerly  to  a  south¬ 
erly  direction,  Burlington  continued  to  grow.  In  1825,  when  the 
community  was  honored  by  a  visit  from  General  Lafayette,  great 
were  the  changes  that  had  taken  place  since  the  War  of  1812.  Two 
years  later,  in  1827,  we  find  the  establishment  of  the  first  extensive 
manufacturing  industry  in  the  town,  which  was  concerned  with  the 
making  of  glass.  The  Champlain  Transportation  Company,  which 
was  organized  in  1826,  expanded  until  it  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  steam 
navigation. 

It  was  at  about  this  time,  the  middle  of  the  century,  that  Burling¬ 
ton  underwent  tremendous  changes.  In  1849  both  the  Rutland  Rail¬ 
road  and  the  Central  Vermont  Railroad  connected  it  with  the  eastern 
markets,  an  event  that  marked  at  the  same  time  the  beginning  of  the 
railroad  era  and  the  decline  of  the  steamboat  age.  In  1848,  the 
“Free  Press”  became  the  first  daily  in  the  State  of  Vermont.  By 
this  time  the  territory  around  Burlington  was  rather  denuded  of  its 
forests;  but  now  unlimited  quantities  of  logs  began  to  come  from 
Canada,  thanks  to  the  transportation  advantages  afforded  by  the 
railroad  terminal,  connected  to  the  seacoast.  As  a  result  Burlington 
became  the  greatest  lumber  port  in  New  England  and  third  in  the 
Nation.  When  high  tariffs  finally  brought  the  decline  of  the  lumber 
industry,  this  major  economic  activity  was  replaced  by  a  large  diver¬ 
sity  of  industries,  including  textiles  and  the  processing  of  maple  sugar. 
Today  Burlington  is  a  cosmopolitan  city — the  largest  community  in 
all  Vermont  with  a  population  of  24,789.  Of  all  the  attractions  this 
city  affords,  one  of  its  finest  is  its  beautiful  sunsets.  No  one  has  seen 
all  of  Lake  Champlain  until  he  has  seen  a  Burlington  sunset,  prefer¬ 
ably  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  Lhiiversity’s  alma  mater  song. 
Although  geographically  facing  a  setting  sun,  Burlington’s  spirit  and 
vision  have  all  the  fire  of  youth  and  all  the  strength  so  typical  of  the 
Green  Mountains. 

In  the  southwestern  corner  of  the  county,  bounded  on  the  west  by 
Lake  Champlain  and  on  the  south  by  Addison  County,  is  the  town  of 
Charlotte.  It  was  granted  by  Wentworth  in  1762.  Many  of  the 
proprietors  were  former  residents  of  Dutchess  County,  New  York, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  speculate  concerning  their  position  in  the  land 
feud  between  their  native  State  and  the  Green  Mountain  Boys.  The 
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first  actual  settlement  was  made  by  Derick  Webb,  a  German,  in  1766, 
but  his  residence  was  not  permanent.  It  was  1784  before  colonizers 
came  to  stay.  Once  settlement  started  in  earnest,  however,  it  was 
destined  to  be  rapid  because  of  the  fine  soil,  the  valuable  oak  and  pine 
timber,  the  proximity  of  the  lake  and  pleasant  scenery.  As  has  been 
noted,  in  1790  Charlotte  led  all  townships  of  Chittenden  County 
with  a  population  of  635  inhabitants;  while  in  1810  it  had  1,679, 
being  exceeded  only  by  Burlington,  which  held  the  lead  by  only  eleven 
residents.  Although  now  Charlotte  has  only  1,089  inhabitants,  in 
the  early  days  this  township  was  one  of  the  most  important  communi¬ 
ties.  It  was  from  Charlotte  to  Essex,  New  York,  that  a  ferry  was 
inaugurated  by  John  McNeil  in  1790.  Until  the  arrival  of  railroads, 
it  grew  to  be  an  extensive  concern.  The  town  was  first  organized  in 
1787.  During  the  War  of  1812  it  was  distinguished  by  the  large 
proportion  of  its  citizens  who  were  willing  to  fight  to  preserve  their 
homes. 

According  to  tradition,  one  of  the  early  families  had  an  unusual 
experience  with  Indians.  Mr.  Webb,  the  husband,  had  been  carried 
away  into  captivity.  Soon  after  this  occurred,  another  party  of  red 
men  paid  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Webb.  They  proceeded  with  their  prepara¬ 
tions  to  set  her  house  on  fire.  To  any  such  action  she  naturally  objected 
and  protested  strenuously.  According  to  this  narrative,  the  red  men 
compromised  by  setting  fire  to  the  dwelling  in  accordance  with  their 
orders,  yet  departing  immediately  to  give  her  an  opportunity  to  put 
out  the  fire.  This  she  succeeded  in  doing.  Indians  were  notoriously 
governed  by  whim  and  caprice  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  many  of 
their  decisions.  Their  tenderness  to  Mrs.  Webb  is  so  mysterious  and 
contrary  to  logic,  however,  that  it  renders  the  story  almost  incredible. 

In  1814  the  whole  town  was  in  an  uproar  when  a  British  fleet 
appeared  on  its  way  to  attack  Fort  Cassin  on  the  Otter,  where  Mac- 
donough’s  base  was  located.  Naturally,  the  settlers  gathered  near 
the  shore  to  witness  the  strange  sight.  When  within  hailing  distance 
one  of  the  enemy  ships  prepared  to  fire  on  them.  One  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  called  out  that  his  party  was  defenseless  and  unarmed,  but  in 
spite  of  this,  cannon  balls  were  discharged.  Not  much  damage  was 
done,  however,  the  residents  of  Charlotte  falling  to  the  ground  as  a 
precaution.  It  is  said  that  the  commander  of  the  offending  ship  was 
drunk  when  the  orders  were  given  to  fire  and  that  he  was  later  placed 
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under  arrest.  When  this  same  British  fleet  again  appeared,  on  its 
return  trip  to  Canada,  there  was  a  similar  episode,  but  this  time  it 
was  provoked  by  an  ardent  Yankee  who  fired  a  gun  at  one  of  the 
enemy  ships.  When  the  British  replied  with  precision,  the  several 
hundred  people  on  the  shore  speedily  dispersed. 

North  of  Burlington  and  facing  Lake  Champlain  in  the  west  is 
the  historical  township  of  Colchester.  It  is  a  place  of  beautiful  scen¬ 
ery.  Reference  has  already  been  made  concerning  the  attractions  of 
Mallett’s  Bay.  Along  the  southern  border  runs  the  valley  of  the 
Winooski,  while  in  the  northwest  corner  we  find  the  Lamoille. 
Throughout  the  township  the  land  is  rolling,  and  has  produced  large 
quantities  of  grain,  fruit  and  hay. 

Colchester  not  only  attracted  English  settlers  at  an  early  date, 
but  the  Indians  and  French  as  well.  An  unusually  large  quantity  of 
fragments  of  pottery  and  other  evidence  of  Indian  occupation  has 
been  found  here  and  at  one  time  or  another  there  were  undoubtedly 
Indian  settlements  in  various  parts  of  the  town.  Mallett’s  Bay,  Col¬ 
chester  Point  and  Porter’s  Point  were  evidently  favorites  among  the 
red  men.  Although  the  evidence  is  not  conclusive,  there  is  some  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  a  French  settlement  also  existed  on  Colchester 
Point  in  the  seventeenth  century,  probably  more  or  less  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  a  French  fort  farther  north.  Like  all  other  French  set¬ 
tlements  in  the  Champlain  Valley,  however,  it  was  entirely  dependent 
upon  military  posts  and  ceased  to  exist  when  French  power  began  to 
crumble.  Mallett’s  Bay  was  named  for  a  Frenchman,  Captain  Mal- 
lett,  who  lived  in  a  log  cabin  here.  He  was  a  strange  man  and  there 
remains  much  mystery  about  him,  but  he  certainly  came  here  long 
before  the  Revolution — where  from  we  do  not  know.  He  was  an 
extremely  old  man  when  he  died  in  1789  or  1790. 

The  township  of  Colchester  was  chartered  by  Wentworth  in  1763. 
One  of  the  grantees  was  named  Burling  and  it  is  believed  that  this 
town  was  supposed  to  have  been  named  Burlington  in  his  honor,  but  a 
clerical  error  changed  all  this,  as  has  been  explained.  The  first  Eng¬ 
lish  settlement  was  made  by  the  Onion  River  Company,  which  was 
composed  of  the  Allens  and  Remember  Baker.  Both  Ira  Allen  and 
Baker  arrived  at  the  falls  on  the  Winooski  in  1772.  Here  they  con¬ 
structed  Fort  Frederick,  a  two-story  building  of  hewn  logs  with  thirty- 
two  portholes  in  the  upper  story.  From  the  very  beginning  the  tiny 
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settlement  was  dominated  by  Ira  Allen.  This  great  Vermonter  was 
born  in  Cornwall,  Connecticut,  in  1751  and  came  to  the  Grants  when 
only  twenty-one  years  old.  He  speedily  erected  a  barn,  two  sawmills, 
one  gristmill,  two  forges  and  a  furnace  and  soon  was  manufacturing 
bar  iron,  mill  irons,  forge  hammers  and  anchors  on  the  Winooski,  earn¬ 
ing  the  honor  of  being  the  pioneer  manufacturer  in  this  part  of  the 
State.  He  and  his  associates  also  spent  considerable  money  build¬ 
ing  a  road  through  the  woods  all  the  way  from  his  settlement  to 
Castleton.  The  Revolution  temporarily  stopped  further  develop¬ 
ment,  but  settlers  returned  with  the  beginning  of  peace.  The  town 
was  organized  in  1791,  while  the  first  town  meeting  was  held  two  years 
later.  The  first  court  of  Chittenden  County  was  held  at  Allen’s  house 
at  Winooski  in  1785.  He  also  effected  the  establishment  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Vermont  and  wrote  a  history  of  the  State.  In  his  last  years 
he  lived  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  dying  there  in  1814.  Courts 
continued  to  be  held  In  Colchester  until  1790,  when  the  competition 
with  Burlington  became  very  keen  for  the  right  of  being  the  shire 
town.  Finally  Burlington  displaced  Colchester  in  1793.  In  spite  of 
this  loss  of  prestige  this  township  continued  to  develop.  At  first  there 
was  considerable  business  rafting  timber  to  Quebec.  Later,  many 
industries  developed,  making  possible  the  modern  manufacturing  city 
of  Winooski.  There  was  a  gradual  increase  of  population  from  137 
in  1790  and  347  in  1800  onward,  reaching  4,421  in  1880.  Finally  we 
come  to  a  parting  of  the  ways,  for  Winooski  became  a  separate  politi¬ 
cal  entity  and  the  story  of  this  development  belongs  elsewhere.  Col¬ 
chester,  on  the  other  hand,  reverted  to  an  agricultural  community, 
which  in  1930  had  a  population  of  2,638.  Through  the  efforts  of  Sena¬ 
tor  Proctor,  of  Vermont,  the  United  States  Congress  established  a 
cavalry  post  in  the  township,  the  first  building  being  started  in  1893. 
This  reservation  was  appropriately  named  Fort  Ethan  Allen.  It  was 
at  one  time  the  largest  cavalry  post  in  the  Nation  and  the  drills  are 
very  fascinating  to  watch.  During  the  memorable  flood  of  1927, 
when  the  great  bridge  at  Winooski  was  wrenched  away  by  the  swol¬ 
len  waters,  it  was  these  soldiers  who  promptly  built  a  pontoon  bridge 
so  that  pedestrians  could  continue  to  cross. 

East  of  Colchester  is  the  interesting  township  of  Essex,  also  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  Winooski  River.  Like  its  western  neighbor  it  was  a 
favorite  locality  among  the  Indians.  There  are  several  sandy  knolls 
in  Essex  where  flint  chips,  bits  of  pottery  and  even  implements  have 
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been  found,  sometimes  to  a  depth  of  several  inches.  Governor  Went¬ 
worth  issued  the  town’s  charter  in  1763,  but  the  first  English  settle¬ 
ment  of  which  there  is  any  record  occurred  twenty  years  later,  in 
1783.  Town  government  was  organized  in  1786,  and  most  of  the 
settlers  were  from  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts.  We  know  that 
money  was  extremely  scarce  in  these  early  years  for  records  indicate 
that  wheat  was  used  as  lawful  tender  for  town  services.  Although  at 
one  time  or  another  various  products  have  been  manufactured  here, 
the  township  has  had  a  greater  reputation  in  agriculture.  From  a  pop¬ 
ulation  of  354  in  1790  and  729  in  1 800,  the  development  of  Essex  was 
quite  regular  and  in  1880  there  were  2,111  residents.  Today  the 
population  is  2,876. 

The  reason  why  this  township  continued  to  grow  instead  of  declin¬ 
ing  after  its  initial  spurt,  as  did  so  many  communities  in  Vermont,  is 
that  when  the  railroad  era  arrived,  the  Central  Vermont  lines  erected 
an  important  junction  here  at  Essex  Junction,  originally  called  Hub- 
bell’s  Falls  from  an  early  settler.  E.  J.  Phelps,  who  was  destined  to 
be  Cleveland’s  representative  in  England  in  1885,  had  an  unfortunate 
experience  at  this  place  on  one  occasion.  Leaving  Burlington  one 
morning,  with  Boston  as  his  intended  destination,  he  became  very 
badly  confused  by  conflicting  directions  and  wrought  up  by  long  delays. 
Finally  he  ended  up  in  Burlington  again.  It  was  not  easy  for  him  to 
forget  or  forgive,  and  his  vindictive  spirit  sought  revenge  by  including 
in  a  poem  those  well  known  words : 

I  hope  in  hell 

Their  souls  may  dwell 

Who  first  invented  Essex  Junction. 

Although  we  can  sympathize  with  the  frustrated  traveler,  he  was 
unkind  and  unjust  to  this  community,  and  it  hardly  deserves  the 
apparently  eternal  opprobrium  reserved  for  it  by  this  barbed  poem. 
From  one  who  has  lived  in  this  pleasing  village,  as  was  my  fortune  for 
one  year,  there  can  be  nothing  but  respect  for,  and  appreciation  of,  the 
early  founders  of  the  township. 

Essex  Junction  is  the  industrial  center  of  the  town.  At  an  early 
date  mills  sprang  up  on  the  Winooski,  including  a  lucrative  hemp 
manufacturing  plant.  This,  however,  was  swept  away  by  the  freshet 
of  1830.  Almost  a  hundred  years  later  it  was  my  fate  to  witness 
another  flood  at  the  same  place,  with  trees,  barns,  furniture  and  all 
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kinds  of  supplies  being  swept  relentlessly  in  the  direction  of  Lake 
Champlain.  To  one  who  has  seen  the  Winooski  only  at  normal  depth, 
the  height  of  the  waters  at  flood  time,  and  the  damage  created,  would 
seem  quite  incredible.  The  manufacture  of  bricks,  since  1867,  has 
had  a  place  of  importance  in  this  village,  which  today  has  a  population 
of  1,621. 

The  eleven  counties  of  which  I  write  all  have  famed  areas  of  great 
natural  beauty.  There  is  no  iron-clad  method  of  comparing  the 
diverse  varieties  of  scenery.  Each  resident  and  each  tourist  has  his 
own  particular  preferences.  Yet  before  any  person  states  dogmat¬ 
ically  his  conclusions,  he  should  gaze  upon  the  Winooski  Valley  in  the 
springtime,  when  the  leaves  are  new  on  the  trees  and  the  grass  is  of 
its  richest  green.  More  than  one  has  gone  to  scoff  only  to  return 
with  hymns  of  praise. 

Hinesburg  is  east  of  Charlotte  in  the  southern  section  of  Chitten¬ 
den  County,  having  as  neighbors  on  the  south  the  Addison  County 
townships  of  Monkton  and  Starksboro.  It  was  chartered  by  Gover¬ 
nor  Wentworth  in  1762,  and  named  in  honor  of  Abel  Hine,  a  promi¬ 
nent  grantee.  Unlike  many  other  townships  its  boundaries  have  never 
since  been  altered.  Early  settlement  was  slow,  however,  and  only  two 
pioneers  came  before  the  Revolution.  The  grantees  themselves,  most 
of  whom  were  from  Litchfield  County,  Connecticut,  apparently  made 
no  effort  to  make  a  settlement  in  their  own  right,  being  interested  in 
their  lands  as  speculative  enterprises,  solely.  Finally,  after  the  war, 
settlement  began  in  earnest  and  in  1787  town  government  was  organ¬ 
ized.  Mills  were  established  and  agriculture  was  also  a  source  of 
economic  advancement.  By  1790  there  were  454  residents;  while  in 
1800  there  were  933.  The  maximum  was  reached  in  1850  with  1,834, 
as  compared  with  1,019  in  1930.  Among  the  early  records  of  the 
township  is  a  resolution  which  not  only  is  interesting  because  of  the 
civic  problem  it  presented,  but  also  because  of  its  connection  with  Ira 
Allen.  Adopted  on  January  4,  1790,  it  read:  “Voted  that  we  will 
choose  a  committee  to  refer  a  complaint  to  the  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  Legislature  at  their  last  session  for  the  purpose  of 
settling  and  adjusting  the  account  of  Ira  Allen,  esq.,  late  surveyor- 
general,  for  an  exorbitant  charge  against  this  town  by  sd  Allen  for 
cutting  roads  and  preambleateing  the  town  lines.” 

East  of  Hinesburg,  and  bordering  on  the  northeast  corner  of 
Addison  County,  is  the  odd-shaped  mountainous  township  of  Hunting- 
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ton.  Unlike  its  western  neighbor,  it  did  not  retain  its  boundaries  as 
originally  stated  in  Wentworth’s  grant  of  1763.  At  first  it  was  known 
as  New  Huntington,  but  in  1795  it  became  Huntington.  The  first 
mills  were  grist  and  lumber  plants,  and  even  today  lumbering  shares 
with  dairying  the  honor  of  constituting  the  economic  support  of  this 
community.  Huntington  contains  precipitous  mountains,  the  best 
known  of  which  is  Camel’s  Hump.  The  first  settlement  was  made  in 
1786  by  Jehiel  Johns,  who  came  with  his  wife  from  Manchester  in 
March  of  that  year  by  way  of  Otter  Creek,  Lake  Champlain  and  the 
Winooski  River,  but  who  originally  was  from  Dutchess  County,  New 
York.  One  of  the  interesting  things  about  Huntington  is  the  epitaph 
of  Johns’  widow,  which  is  peculiarly  Puritan  in  its  cheerless  philosophy: 

First  of  my  sex  brought  to  this  town, 

To  keep  a  house  was  I; 

Here  by  my  partner  I’m  at  rest, 

For  we  were  born  to  die. 

In  1790,  town  government  was  organized.  Huntington’s  popula¬ 
tion  grew  to  167  in  1790,  and  405  in  1800,  while  it  reached  its  maxi¬ 
mum  of  929  in  1 830,  as  compared  with  62  1  of  the  present  day. 

Jericho  is  a  township,  southeast  of  Essex,  and  almost  resembles 
a  triangle  in  shape.  It  has  many  interesting  attributes.  Its  name  car¬ 
ries  our  thoughts  back  to  Biblical  Jericho  and  the  story  of  the  good 
Samaritan;  and  here  we  are  certain  that  our  kindhearted  Vermonters 
would  not  pass  by  on  the  other  side  if  they  found  a  fellow-human  in 
trouble.  The  surface  of  the  land  is  uneven,  the  scenery  beautiful, 
while  the  soil  is  sometimes  good,  sometimes  bad,  and  sometimes  indif¬ 
ferent.  The  first  settlers  arrived  in  1774;  town  government  was 
organized  in  1786;  while  the  population  grew  to  381  in  1790,  and 
reached  its  peak  of  1,837  in  185°,  as  compared  with  1,091  at  present. 

Among  the  early  settlers  was  one  named  Joseph  Brown.  He 
befriended  and  fed  a  man  by  the  name  of  Gibson,  who  repaid  him  by 
betraying  him  to  the  Indians.  It  seems  that  one  day  while  Gibson 
was  hunting  alone  he  was  captured  by  the  savages.  Thinking  only 
of  his  own  wretched  hide,  he  offered  to  lead  them  to  a  whole  family 
if  they  would  set  him  free.  They  agreed,  and  Gibson  led  the  way  to 
the  house  of  his  friend,  with  the  result  that  the  Browns  were  carried 
away  to  Canada  where  they  were  forced  to  remain  until  1783.  On 
their  return  to  Jericho  they  found  their  home  in  ashes,  but  resolutely 
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built  another.  For  three  weeks  they  lived  solely  on  juice  obtained  by 
wetting  and  pressing  cornstalks. 

There  is  also  another  story  of  a  hunter  and  his  dogs  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  treeing  three  bears  in  one  tree  at  nightfall.  An  enterprising 
and  obliging  neighbor,  armed  only  with  a  pitchfork,  finally  volun¬ 
teered  to  ascend  the  tree  and  dislodge  the  beasts.  He  managed  to 
climb  unmolested  to  a  point  where  he  could  reach  them  and  succeeded 
in  forcing  them  down.  Two  of  the  bears  were  pounced  upon  and  killed 
by  the  men  and  the  dogs,  but  the  third  was  able  to  escape  into  the 
surrounding  gloom. 

Another  interesting  fact  about  Jericho  is  that  it  was  the  home  of 
W.  A.  Bentley,  the  “Snowflake  King,”  who  was  the  world’s  greatest 
authority  on  snowflakes,  and  who  assembled  the  finest  collection  of 
their  enlarged  photographs  ever  known.  My  most  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  Jericho  also  had  a  flavor  of  snow.  On  one  occasion,  when  I 
was  coach  of  the  Essex  Junction  High  School  baseball  team,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  subdue  the  sons  of  Jericho  on  the  diamond  of  that  town. 
Whether  victory  or  defeat  resulted  I  do  not  know;  but  I  do  remem¬ 
ber  large,  soft  snowflakes  floating  majestically  down  into  the  rich, 
green  grass  to  melt  upon  the  earth’s  warm  bosom. 

Northeast  of  Colchester,  and  bordered  by  Lake  Champlain  on  the 
west  and  by  Franklin  County  on  the  north,  is  the  township  of  Milton, 
named  in  honor  of  John  Milton,  the  great  English  poet.  It  lies  in  the 
valley  of  the  Lamoille  River  and  has  a  fine  reputation  for  its  dairy 
industry.  The  township  was  chartered  in  1763  by  Governor  Went¬ 
worth;  but  no  settlement  was  made  within  its  borders  until  1782. 
This  fact  is  surprising,  because  Milton  should  have  attracted  settlers 
before  most  of  its  neighbors.  In  any  case,  the  town  was  organized  in 
1788,  and  the  population  grew  to  282  in  1790,  786  in  1800,  1,548  in 
1810,  and  finally  reached  its  maximum  of  2,451  in  1850.  Since 
that  time  it  has  shrunk  to  1,663.  At  first,  the  main  business  of  the 
early  settlers  seems  to  have  been  the  production  of  timber  for  the 
Canadian  market,  while  later  considerable  was  shipped  to  New  York. 
In  fact  the  destruction  of  forests  was  so  thorough  that  the  streams 
shrank,  destroying  many  water  privileges.  Two  early  town  reso¬ 
lutions  may  be  of  interest.  On  October  7,  1796,  it  was  “Voted 
Not  to  Set  of  aney  Part  of  Milton  to  be  annected  to  Colchester,” 
and  on  March  6,  1797,  it  was  also  “Voted  that  Samuel  Levitt  Build- 
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ings  may  stand  in  the  highway  if  not  incroch  their  upon.”  As  has 
been  previously  intimated,  the  early  townships  tended  to  rid  them¬ 
selves  of  their  social  problems  by  warning  the  indigent,  the  unfortu¬ 
nate,  and  the  indolent  out  of  town,  the  pioneers  evidently  feel¬ 
ing  that  they  were  confronted  with  enough  problems  without  being 
bothered  with  these.  This  social  policy  was  apparently  heartily 
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approved  of  by  Milton,  if  the  number  of  people  warned  out  of  the 
town  between  1812  and  1825  is  a  sure  indication. 

Surrounded  by  the  townships  of  Williston,  Jericho,  Bolton,  Hun¬ 
tington  and  Hinesburg  in  the  southeastern  section  of  Chittenden 
County  is  Richmond.  In  fact  this  township,  as  established  by  the 
Vermont  Legislature,  was  created  out  of  its  neighbors’  territory, 
with  the  exception  of  Hinesburg.  The  first  settlers  arrived  in  1775, 
but  left  in  the  same  year,  not  returning  until  1784.  The  town 
government  was  organized  in  1795.  Rich  soil  made  Richmond  a  fine 
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farming  community,  while  the  presence  of  the  Winooski  River  cer¬ 
tainly  did  not  delay  settlement.  By  1800  it  had  a  population  of  718, 
which  is  exactly  the  total  as  indicated  in  the  census  of  1930  for  the 
village  of  Richmond.  At  present  the  population  of  the  entire  town¬ 
ship  is  1,315-  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  attraction  here  is  the  Old 
Round  Church,  which  was  completed  in  1813,  and  which  claims  to 
be  the  first  community  church  in  the  country. 

Next  we  come  to  the  tiny  township  of  St.  George,  surrounded  by 
the  larger  communities  of  Williston,  Shelburne,  and  Hinesburg.  As 
originally  chartered  in  1763  it  was  to  have  an  area  of  23,040  acres, 
but  when  the  various  towns  were  surveyed  there  was  not  enough  land 
to  go  around  and  St.  George  was  the  one  destined  to  suffer.  At  pres¬ 
ent  it  is  the  smallest  town  in  the  county  with  an  area  of  only  2,200 
acres,  less  than  one-tenth  of  its  former  size.  It  was  named  George 
in  honor  of  the  King  of  England,  but  why  Saint  was  prefixed,  or  why 
George  was  retained  despite  the  war  with  the  hated  House  of  Han¬ 
over,  there  is  no  logical  explanation.  The  surface  of  the  township  was 
uneven,  but  the  soil  was  good,  and  the  settlers  tended  to  turn  to  dairy¬ 
ing.  There  is  no  village,  however.  Although  town  government  was 
organized  in  1813,  inhabitants  have  been  few,  the  population  seesaw¬ 
ing  from  57  in  1790,  to  65  in  1800,  to-  28  in  18  10,  and  to  120  in  1820, 
while  as  late  as  1880  it  had  decreased  to  93.  In  1930,  there  were 
84  residents. 

Shelburne  is  located  next  to  Lake  Champlain,  directly  north  of 
Charlotte.  From  an  early  date  it  occupied  a  place  of  importance  in 
the  economic  life  of  Chittenden  County.  With  Charlotte  and  Col¬ 
chester,  it  ranked  as  one  of  the  three  first  permanent  settlements, 
although  its  major  economic  pursuit  was  trade,  as  compared  with  the 
emphasis  on  agriculture  in  Charlotte  and  on  manufacturing  on  the 
Winooski.  The  very  first  settlers  were  traders,  who  came  here  as 
early  as  1768.  They  were  two  Germans,  John  Potter  and  Thomas 
Logan,  who  soon  became  actively  engaged  in  rafting  oak  timber  to 
Quebec.  On  one  occasion,  an  officer  at  Montreal  sent  a  sergeant  and 
two  privates  to  escort  them  through  Indian  settlements  to  Shelburne. 
The  guards,  however,  became  very  much  interested  in  the  money 
belonging  to  their  charges  and  two  of  them  murdered  the  Germans. 
Later,  the  one  who  had  had  no  active  part  in  the  crime  confessed  the 
deed,  with  the  result  that  his  two  friends  were  executed  while  he  him- 
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self  received  a  lesser  punishment.  With  the  end  of  the  two  Germans, 
Shelburne  did  not  cease  to  be  actively  interested  in  trade,  however,  and 
some  of  the  largest  boats  ever  built  for  the  navigation  of  Lake 
Champlain  were  constructed  in  Shelburne  Harbor  for  the  Champlain 
Transportation  Company.  The  township  is  also  blessed  with  fine 
scenery  and  good  soil. 

Among  England’s  noblemen  who  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Ver¬ 
monters  in  the  conflict  with  New  York  over  land  claims  was  the  Earl 
of  Shelburne.  It  was  in  his  honor  that  this  town  was  named  when  the 
charter  was  granted  by  Wentworth  in  1763.  Moses  Pierson  formed 
the  first  permanent  settlement  here  in  1769,  and  built  a  blockhouse.  A 
sawmill  was  erected  at  Shelburne  Falls  by  Ira  Allen  in  1785.  The 
first  town  meeting  was  held  in  1787,  and  the  population  reached  389 
in  1790,  723  in  1800,  and  attained  its  maximum  of  1,257  in  1850,  as 
compared  with  1,006  today. 

It  is  said  that  the  La  Platte  River,  which  crosses  the  town  and 
empties  into  Shelburne  Bay,  received  its  name  from  an  event  which 
happened  here  during  the  Revolution.  On  one  occasion  a  large  party 
of  Indians  concealed  their  canoes  under  a  line  of  willows  extending 
along  the  mouth  of  the  river,  while  they  set  off  on  a  plundering  expe¬ 
dition  elsewhere.  During  their  absence  their  canoes  were  discovered 
by  some  white  men  who  riddled  them  with  holes  and  then  returned 
them  to  their  former  position  before  making  an  ambush.  When  the 
red  men  returned  they  met  a  hail  of  bullets  and  rushed  to  their  canoes 
only  to  learn  too  late  they  could  choose  only  between  drowning  and 
gunfire. 

Members  of  the  Pierson  family  were  forced  to  leave  their  home 
for  awhile  in  1777,  but  returned  later  in  that  year  to  thresh  some 
wheat  and  take  it  away.  It  became  known,  however,  that  Tories  and 
Indians  were  lurking  around  the  vicinity,  and  in  January  Colonel 
Thomas  Sawyer  of  Clarendon  set  out  to  Pierson’s  aid  with  a  party 
of  soldiers.  The  enemy  disappeared  temporarily  from  view,  but  only 
long  enough  for  one  Tory  to  skate  to  Canada  and  return  with  reen¬ 
forcements.  Finally,  on  the  night  of  March  12,  1778,  the  expected 
battle  took  place.  During  the  fight  the  house  was  set  on  fire.  There 
was  no  water  with  which  to  extinguish  the  flames,  but  there  was  some 
home-made  beer  which  Mrs.  Pierson  had  been  brewing  the  day  before. 
After  a  hole  was  made  in  the  roof  the  beer  was  poured  on  the 
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fire,  and  the  house  was  saved.  Saved  also  were  the  settlers.  Although 
they  later  evacuated  their  frontier  home  they  returned  in  1783,  and 
Pierson  lived  here  until  his  death  in  1805. 

As  was  the  case  in  so  many  other  communities,  smallpox  presented 
a  problem  to  the  pioneers,  and  we  find  that  in  1787  it  was  “Voted  that 
the  small-pox  be  admitted  in  the  town  by  anocculation  for  the  term  of 
six  months,  or  to  the  first  of  April  next,  under  the  inspection  and  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  selectmen  agreeable  to  law.” 

South  Burlington  was  originally  a  part  of  Burlington,  and  its  early 
history  was  that  of  the  parent  township.  It  was  born  in  1864  by  act 
of  the  State  Legislature,  and  approved  by  the  people  in  1865.  The 
first  census  after  the  division  gave  South  Burlington  a  population  of 
791,  as  compared  with  1,203  today.  Lime-kilns  represented  a  major 
economic  interest  here. 

Northeast  of  Jericho  is  the  township  of  Underhill,  the  only  sub¬ 
division  of  Chittenden  County  that  borders  on  Lamoille  County.  This 
mountainous  township  wTas  chartered  by  Governor  Wentworth  in  1765, 
but  was  not  settled  until  1786.  The  price  paid  for  it  was  $230.40,  as 
originally  created.  Lumbering  and  agriculture  were  the  main  eco¬ 
nomic  pursuits.  As  time  went  on  dairying  developed  to  a  considerable 
extent.  In  1790  the  population  was  only  65,  and  in  1800  only  212, 
but  in  1870  there  were  1,655  residents,  as  compared  with  781  today. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  figure  in  the  history  of  this  town  was 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Luther  Dixon.  During  the  War  of  1812,  he  was 
in  command  of  a  force  of  Vermont  militia  at  Plattsburgh.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  Governor  Martin  Chittenden  was  far  from  ardent  in 
support  of  the  war  with  England,  and  that  he  ordered  the  militia  to 
return  home.  This  led  to  a  vigorous  protest  which  the  Vermont  offi¬ 
cers  sent  back  to  the  Governor,  and  instead  of  obeying  orders  the 
force  remained  at  Plattsburgh  until  danger  was  past  for  that  year. 
In  this  opposition  to  Chittenden,  Dixon  took  the  leading  part. 
Among  the  signers  of  the  remonstrance,  his  name  was  first  and  fore¬ 
most.  It  was  also  Dixon  who  ordered  the  flogging  of  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  agent  who  delivered  Chittenden’s  message.  Naturally  the 
Governor  was  highly  displeased,  to  put  it  mildly.  After  Dixon 
returned  home  there  continued  to  be  considerable  bitterness  between 
factions.  Suit  was  brought  against  him  for  the  flogging,  and  he  was 
forced  to  pay  one  thousand  dollars.  There  was  considerable  approval 
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of  his  action,  or  at  least  little  disposition  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
people  to  see  him  suffer  thus  for  his  misdirected  zeal,  and  two  or 
three  attempts  were  made  in  the  Vermont  Legislature  to  reimburse 
him,  although  they  were  doomed  to  failure. 

On  the  northern  border  of  Chittenden  County,  between  Underhill 
and  Milton,  is  another  irregular,  mountainous  town  called  Westford. 
Its  soil  is  good  and  its  scenery  beautiful.  Governor  Wentworth  issued 
its  charter  in  1763,  but  the  grantees  were  interested  in  the  territory 
only  as  a  speculative  enterprise  and  probably  none  of  them  ever  vis¬ 
ited  their  lands.  In  the  years  that  followed,  there  was  considerable 
controversy  and  litigation  over  property  rights.  The  first  settlement 
in  the  township  occurred  in  1787,  while  the  first  pioneer  to  reside  on 
the  site  of  Westford  Center  came  in  1795.  His  name  was  Elisha 
Baker,  and  he  operated  a  sawmill  on  the  river.  A  forge  was  also 
erected  here,  making  iron  from  a  mixture  of  ore  mined  in  Colchester, 
and  a  harder  ore  from  New  York  sources.  When  Colchester’s  ore 
supply  was  exhausted,  however,  this  business  was  suspended.  This 
township,  which  was  finally  organized  in  1793,  had  a  population  of 
63  in  1790,  and  increased  rapidly  to  648  in  1800,  and  in  1810,  1,107, 
as  compared  with  698  in  1930.  When,  in  1849,  California  represented 
in  the  public  mind  a  pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow,  Westford 
was  unusually  tempted,  and  it  has  been  stated  that  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  township,  more  young  men  left  this  community  to  hunt  for 
gold  than  migrated  from  any  other  town  in  Vermont. 

The  township  of  Williston  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Winoo¬ 
ski  River  and  on  the  east  by  the  town  of  Richmond.  When  it  was 
chartered  by  Governor  Wentworth  in  1763,  it  was  named  in  honor  of 
one  of  the  grantees,  Samuel  Willis.  Later  part  of  its  soil  was  taken 
to  form  Richmond,  while  it  was  given  a  section  of  Burlington.  The 
first  settlers  were  Thomas  Chittenden  and  Colonel  Jonathan  Spaf- 
ford,  who  arrived  here  in  1774.  Chittenden  was  born  in  1730,  at 
East  Guilford,  Connecticut.  Although  brought  up  on  a  farm,  he 
enlisted  when  eighteen  years  of  age  as  a  sailor  on  a  merchant  vessel 
scheduled  for  a  trip  between  New  London  and  the  West  Indies.  At 
that  time,  France  and  England  were  at  war,  and  it  happened  that  a 
French  man-of-war  captured  the  ship,  after  which  Chittenden  and  the 
other  prisoners  were  landed  on  one  of  the  West  Indies.  Finally,  after 
much  suffering,  the  youth  found  a  chance  to  work  his  way  home.  He 
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was  married  in  1749.  The  next  twenty-four  years  of  his  life  were 
spent  in  Salisbury,  Connecticut,  where  he  became  a  leading  figure. 
It  was  1774  when  he  came  to  Vermont  and  built  a  hut  covered  with 
bark  and  hemlock  boughs  along  the  Winooski.  He  had  a  family  of 
ten  children,  and  made  his  way  with  them  through  the  woods  to  Cas- 
tleton  when  the  British  advanced.  Until  his  return  to  Williston  in 
1787,  he  lived  most  of  the  time  in  Arlington.  He  was  elected  the  first 
Governor  of  his  adopted  State,  in  1778,  and  held  this  office  until  1797, 
with  the  exception  of  one  year.  There  is  no  question  but  that  he 
was  one  of  the  greatest  men  ever  associated  with  Vermont.  He  was 
content  to  engage  in  agricultural  pursuits.  He  was  unaffected,  loved 
the  simple  life,  and  distrusted  etiquette.  He  was  not  hampered  by 
selfish  ambition.  He  was  cautious,  independent,  and  a  keen  observer 
of  men.  He  was  a  man  of  rugged  honesty  and  of  justice.  The  people 
of  Vermont  trusted  him  with  a  boundless  faith,  which  was  the  main 
reason  why  again  and  again  they  chose  him  to  guide  the  Ship  of  State 
through  treacherous  seas.  He  was  every  inch  a  man  and  never 
descended  to  the  wiles  of  the  demagogue.  Williston  and  Chittenden 
County  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  him.  The  township,  which  was 
organized  in  1786,  had  a  population  of  471  in  1790,  836  in  1800, 
and  about  1,600  in  1825,  as  compared  with  961  at  the  time  of  the 
last  census. 

Winooski’s  early  history  has  already  been  related  in  connection 
with  Colchester.  Its  recent  story  belongs  primarily  to  the  age  of  indus¬ 
try  and  will  be  told  in  later  chapters.  In  between  there  was  an  import¬ 
ant  evolution,  reaching  from  the  forge  of  Ira  Allen  to  the  large  plants 
of  the  American  Woolen  Company,  the  Porter  Screen  Company,  and 
the  Vermont  Furniture  Manufacturing  Company  of  the  present  day. 
The  woolen  industry  dates  from  1837,  while  ash  and  basswood  goods 
were  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  more  screens  were 
produced  here  than  by  any  other  single  concern  in  the  world.  Today 
there  are  few  Vermont  communities  as  highly  industrialized  as  Winoo¬ 
ski.  On  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  which  has  a  population  of  5,308,  is 
St.  Michael’s  College,  established  in  1904  by  the  Fathers  of  St. 
Edmund  and  incorporated  in  1913.  Far  younger  than  the  nearby 
University  of  Vermont,  it  nevertheless  faces  the  future  with 
expectation. 

This  ends  the  story  of  the  development  of  the  towns  and  cities  of 
Chittenden  County,  but  Buel’s  Gore  deserves  some  reference.  This 
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small  piece  of  land  south  of  Huntington  and  wedged  in  between  Addi¬ 
son  County  and  Washington  County,  was  granted  by  Vermont  in  1780 
to  Elias  Buel  and  associates.  1789  was  the  date  of  the  first  settle¬ 
ment.  At  that  time  it  occupied  a  greater  area  than  at  present,  but  was 
curtailed  by  the  annexation  of  part  of  its  territory  by  Hunting- 
ton.  Town  government  was  never  organized,  the  population  being 
only  18  in  1850,  while  thirty  years  later  it  was  but  24.  Between  1920 
and  1930  it  declined  from  14  to  4. 


CHAPTER  VI 


Clinton  County 


Clinton  County  was  a  small  part  of  the  gigantic  county  of  Albany 
which,  from  1683  to  1772,  included  our  other  ten  counties  as  well. 
From  1772  to  1784  it  was  a  part  of  that  subdivision  of  Albany 
County  which  was  known  as  Charlotte.  In  1784  when  the  name  of 
Washington  was  substituted  for  Charlotte  for  patriotic  reasons,  the 
status  of  present-day  Clinton  County  was  unchanged.  In  1788,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  detached  and  formed  into  a  separate  political  organiza¬ 
tion.  As  then  created,  it  included  not  only  our  Clinton  County  of 
today  but  also  the  counties  of  Essex  and  Franklin  as  well.  In  1799, 
Essex  County  was  set  off.  Two  years  later  a  large  part  of  present-day 
St.  Lawrence  County  was  added,  but  this  accession  of  territory  was  to 
be  of  short  duration,  for  St.  Lawrence  County  was  organized  in  its 
own  right  in  1802.  Finally,  Clinton  County  was  reduced  to  its  pres¬ 
ent  limits  in  1  808,  by  the  creation  of  Franklin  County. 

The  Indian  history  of  this  county  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
Chittenden.  We  find  many  interesting  sites  of  temporary  settlements, 
where  bands  of  Indians  were  accustomed  to  camp  in  the  summer 
months  to  hunt  and  engage  in  crude  agriculture.  Here  we  find  relics 
indicating  the  presence  of  both  Algonquins  and  Iroquois.  At  the 
height  of  the  League  of  the  Iroquois,  when  much  of  North  America 
trembled  before  the  might  and  ferocity  of  the  Mohawks,  Clinton 
County  belonged  as  completely  to  the  “People  of  the  Long  House”  as 
did  the  soil  on  the  banks  of  the  Mohawk.  Continually  into  the  north 
passed  bands  of  Iroquois  in  search  of  scalps  and  plunder,  and  seldom 
did  they  return  empty-handed. 

When  France  erected  fortifications  at  Crown  Point  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  the  Champlain  Valley  an  integral  part  of  her  colonial 
empire,  her  Governor-General  made  grants  of  land  here  as  well  as  in 
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the  south  and  east.  In  1733,  three  of  these  seigniories  were  granted 
within  the  present  townships  of  Champlain  and  Chazy,  each  fronting 
on  Lake  Champlain.  The  proprietors,  however,  were  unable  to  sat¬ 
isfy  the  conditions  specified  in  the  grants  with  the  result  that  they 
reverted  to  the  Crown  in  1741.  In  1752  another  seigniory  was 
granted  in  the  valley  of  the  Chazy.  This  grant,  also,  was  not  of 
great  importance  because,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Champlain  Valley, 


Frenchmen  refused  to  settle  except  in  the  shadow  of  forts.  French 
occupation  was  primarily  military  in  its  character,  and  when  the  arm¬ 
ies  of  the  Bourbon  King  evacuated  the  valley,  the  French  settlers 
fled  with  them.  In  Clinton  County  there  was  but  one  exception  to 
this  migration  and  his  name  was  John  La  Frombois.  He  first  came 
in  1763  to  the  town  of  Chazy  and  remained  here  much  of  the  time 
until  driven  away  by  the  English  in  1776.  He  returned  in  1784,  and 
lived  here  until  his  death  in  1810.  He  thus  won  the  honor  of  being  the 
first  permanent  white  settler  of  Clinton  County.  According  to  the 
terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  the  claims  of  the  French  grantees  were 
to  be  recognized,  but  New  York  State  made  conflicting  grants.  This 
situation  led  to  much  bitter  controversy  and  greatly  retarded  settle¬ 
ment  with  the  result  that,  in  1775 ,  there  were  but  three  feeble  settle- 
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ments  in  Clinton  County.  One  of  these  was  that  of  La  Frombois,  to 
which  we  have  already  referred.  The  others  were  at  Plattsburgh  and 
Peru. 

During  the  Revolution,  the  greatest  event  associated  with  Clinton 
County  was  Arnold’s  naval  engagement  between  Valcour  Island  and 
the  western  shore.  The  building  of  this  American  fleet  and  the  stub¬ 
bornness  of  Arnold’s  defense  has  never  been  properly  recognized  by 
historians  as  a  rule,  some  of  them  having  entirely  neglected  the 
important  part  it  played  in  the  outcome  of  the  Burgoyne  campaign. 
In  general  it  may  well  be  said  that  the  naval  developments  on  Lake 
Champlain  which  occurred  in  177 6  made  possible  the  American  vic¬ 
tory  at  Saratoga  the  following  year.  The  details  of  the  events  cul¬ 
minating  in  the  battle  of  Valcour  have  been  presented  adequately  in 
previous  chapters,  however,  and  there  is  no  advantage  in  repetition 
here.  During  the  War  of  1812,  Plattsburgh  was  of  course  the  base 
of  American  operations,  and  in  Plattsburgh  Bay  there  occurred  another 
great  naval  battle.  Here  it  was  that  Thomas  Macdonough  won  his 
great  victory  which  prevented  a  British  invasion  up  the  Cham¬ 
plain  Valley  and  made  an  honorable  peace  with  England  possible. 
Glorious  as  were  Macdonough’s  achievements,  however,  this  battle 
has  also  been  discussed  in  detail  elsewhere.  Minor  incidents  con¬ 
nected  with  the  War  of  1812  will  be  presented  in  the  paragraphs  on 
the  various  townships.  As  a  whole,  the  part  played  by  Clinton  County 
in  our  second  war  with  England  was  outstanding. 

In  between  the  two  wars  occurred  the  first  real  development  of 
this  county  as  a  place  of  settlement.  Here  we  find  four  townships  that 
constituted  a  section  of  the  old  Military  Tract,  which  was  laid  out  in 
1786.  Here  also  we  find  part  of  the  lands  granted  after  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  to  refugees  from  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  by  the  State  of  New 
York.  Many  land  grants  in  Clinton  County  were  comparatively 
small.  In  1790  there  were  only  1,614  settlers,  but  this  figure  was 
increased  to  3,916  in  1800,  and  8,002  in  1810.  During  the  War  of 
1812  there  was  a  temporary  loss.  Afterward,  however,  the  increase 
of  population  was  rapid,  the  greatest  numerical  rise  occurring  between 
1840  and  1850,  at  which  time  the  40,000  mark  was  passed.  In  1870 
there  was  a  population  total  of  47,947,  which  was  greater  than  the 
1930  total  of  46,687.  In  this  last  sixty  year  period  there  was  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  fluctuation  up  and  down,  and,  from  our  point  of  view, 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  these  changes  was  the  increase  of 
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2,789  between  1920  and  1930,  a  rise  of  approximately  6.4  per  cent. 
At  first,  most  of  the  trade  was  carried  on  with  Canada,  Clinton 
County’s  imports  being  grain  and  supplies,  while  her  exports  were 
primarily  lumber,  iron,  peltry,  pot  and  pearl  ashes.  Later,  with  the 
building  of  the  Champlain  Canal  and  the  railroad  lines  connecting  the 
valley  with  the  coast,  all  this  wras  changed.  It  was  only  natural  that 
Plattsburgh  should  take  the  lead  in  the  county’s  economic  growth  and 
should  become  a  shipping  point  of  lumber  and  iron  ore.  The  growth 
of  this  settlement  was  gradual  but  sustained,  the  greater  increase  hav¬ 
ing  been  attained  since  1900.  In  1930  it  was  the  largest  city  on  Lake 
Champlain  with  the  exception  of  Burlington,  and  exceeded  in  size  all 
the  communities  in  our  five  New  York  counties  with  the  exception  of 
Glens  Falls,  although  its  lead  over  Saratoga  Springs  was  very  small. 
The  development  of  Clinton  County  has  been  more  or  less  centered 
around  this  progressive  metropolis,  which  quite  definitely  has  a  future. 
When  the  county  was  created  in  1788  and  named  in  honor  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Clinton,  there  was  no  question  but  that  Plattsburgh  would  be  the 
political  and  cultural  center,  as  well  as  economic  leader. 

On  the  north,  Clinton  County  is  bounded  by  the  Province  of  Que¬ 
bec,  Canada,  on  the  east  by  Lake  Champlain,  on  the  south  by  Essex 
County  and  on  the  west  by  Franklin  County.  Within  its  borders  are 
several  little  lakes,  the  best  known  being  Upper  Chateaugay  and 
Chazy  lakes  in  Dannemora  township.  There  are  also  several  streams. 
Among  these  are  the  Saranac  River,  which  enters  Black  Brook  Town¬ 
ship  from  Franklin  County  and  flows  across  the  county  in  a  north¬ 
easterly  direction  emptying  into  Lake  Champlain  at  Plattsburgh;  the 
Great  Chazy  River  which  seems  to  meander  all  over  the  extreme 
northern  part  of  the  county  to  feed  Lake  Champlain  from  the  town 
of  Champlain;  the  Little  Chazy,  the  Salmon  and  others.  Most 
famous  of  the  streams  connected  with  Clinton  County,  however,  is 
the  Ausable,  which  forms  much  of  the  boundary  line  dividing  Clinton 
and  Essex  counties  and  which  reaches  Lake  Champlain  in  Peru 
Township.  All  these  streams  are,  in  general,  picturesque,  while  some 
are  unsurpassed  in  beauty.  Like  the  Chittenden  County  streams  of 
the  Winooski  and  the  Lamoille,  however,  they  are  very  temperamen¬ 
tal,  and  seem  to  become  very  playful  whenever  I  visit  them.  I  can¬ 
not  say  which  is  the  more  awe-inspiring  situation :  to  see  the  Winooski 
waters  carrying  barns,  pianos  and  automobiles  along  with  bridges 
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toward  the  lake,  or  to  attempt  to  escape  from  the  valley  of  the 
Ausable  with  the  waters  rising  six  inches  an  hour  as  they  flood  the 
highways.  Clinton  County’s  streams  are  far  from  tame  and  we  are 
glad.  That  wild,  uncertain  element  in  their  character  enhances  their 
attractiveness  to  a  tired  and  bored  world.  Their  swirling  currents 
have  all  the  vitality  of  youth.  In  general  the  surface  of  Clinton 
County  is  hilly  and  broken,  while  in  the  western  and  southwestern 
sections  it  is  mountainous.  The  peaks  are  wild,  rocky  and  broken  and 
afford  interesting  scenery.  Perhaps  of  greatest  fame  is  Lyon  Moun¬ 
tain  because  of  its  important  position  in  the  iron  industry  of  this 
section. 

First  alphabetically  among  the  townships  of  Clinton  County  is 
Altona  in  the  north  central  section,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Mooers, 
on  the  east  by  Chazy,  on  the  south  by  Dannemora  and  Beekmantown, 
and  on  the  west  by  Ellenburg  Township.  It  was  originally  covered 
by  a  dense  wilderness  and  did  not  develop  until  the  water  power 
existing  here  was  utilized.  Chief  among  the  streams  is  the  southern 
branch  of  the  Big  Chazy  River.  The  first  settler  of  Altona  was 
Simeon  Wood,  who  brought  his  wife  and  nine  children  here  in  1800. 
He  originally  was  from  Shoreham,  Vermont,  but  had  lived  in  Platts¬ 
burgh  for  some  time.  It  was  1820  before  the  first  sawmill  was  erected, 
but  several  others  soon  followed.  Later  the  manufacture  of  lumber 
was  conducted  on  a  large  scale.  Tanneries,  of  course,  developed  as 
well.  The  first  iron  forge  was  established  by  Asa  Reynolds  in  1868 
at  Irona.  At  first  ore  was  transported  from  Port  Henry  and  Arnold 
Hill,  but  later  it  was  brought  from  Lower  Chateaugay  Lake.  It  was 
carried  by  rail  in  summer  and  by  teams  in  winter.  Important  villages 
never  existed  in  this  township.  The  development  of  settlements  at 
both  Irona  and  Altona  were  dependent  upon  the  Ogdensburg  and 
Champlain  Railroad,  which  was  put  through  in  1838.  Altona  is 
the  youngest  township  in  Clinton  County,  having  been  before  1857 
a  part  of  Chazy.  At  its  first  census  in  i860  it  reported  1,665 
residents,  while  in  1865  it  was  within  14  of  the  1930  total  of 
1,834.  In  between,  however,  there  was  considerable  variation, 
for  as  early  as  1875  Altona  had  a  population  of  3,445.  The 
town  has  lost  over  five  hundred  people  in  the  last  twenty  years. 
Perhaps  this  community’s  most  interesting  traditions  are  concerned 
with  its  first  settler,  Simeon  Wood.  It  is  said  that  his  log  hut  con- 
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tained  a  large  fireplace,  with  a  door  at  each  end  of  the  dwelling. 
When  he  needed  firewood,  it  was  his  habit  to  hitch  his  horse  to  a 
log,  lead  her  through  one  door,  unfasten  the  timber  and  continue  on 
out  the  other  door.  Whatever  were  the  disadvantages  of  this  prac¬ 
tice,  he  as  least  was  able  to  supply  logs  for  his  fireplace  that  were 
large  enough  to  heat  his  hut  between  times.  Wood  also  had  inter¬ 
esting  experiences  killing  bears  and  hunting  stray  cattle.  On  one 
occasion  he  set  out  to  find  a  cow  belonging  to  General  Woolsey  in 
order  to  win  a  reward  of  a  pair  of  new  boots.  He  found  her,  but 
she  was  not  intact  and  a  huge  bear  guarded  the  remains.  Although 
what  was  left  of  the  cow  was  of  little  value,  Wood  had  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  killing  the  bear  with  a  club. 

Ausable  is  located  in  the  extreme  southeastern  section  of  the 
county,  bordered  on  the  west  by  Black  Brook,  on  the  north  by  Peru 
and  on  the  southeast  by  the  Ausable  River  and  Essex  County.  This 
township  is  not  particularly  well  adapted  to  agriculture,  but  it  boasts 
superb  natural  scenery.  Here  is  the  sublime  and  famous  chasm  of 
the  Ausable  River.  Here  the  river  plunges  over  a  succession  of  beau¬ 
tiful  falls  into  a  narrow  gorge  containing  a  variety  of  highly  inter¬ 
esting  spectacles.  Any  written  description  cannot  do  justice  to  the 
treasures  of  Ausable  Chasm.  They  must  be  seen  to  be  properly 
appreciated.  To  begin  with,  the  gorge  is  more  or  less  of  a  sensation 
from  the  geologic  angle.  In  addition  there  is  a  wide  variety  of  inter¬ 
esting  natural  features,  such  as  the  Post  Office  with  its  sandstone 
pigeon-holes,  Smuggler’s  Pass,  the  Hanging-Garden,  the  Devil’s  Pul¬ 
pit,  the  Sentinel,  Cathedral  Rocks,  Bixby’s  Grotto,  Hell  Gate,  Jacob’s 
Ladder,  caves  and  gorges.  Collectively  they  constitute  one  of  the 
Creator’s  masterpieces,  and  an  inspiring  sermon  written  indelibly  in 
the  sands  of  geologic  time.  They  represent  one  of  the  major  scenic 
attractions  of  an  area  noted  for  its  natural  beauty.  A  lesser  geo¬ 
graphic  feature  of  Ausable  Township  is  Arnold  Hill  in  the  north¬ 
western  corner,  famous  for  its  iron  deposits,  and  already  referred  to 
as  a  source  of  supply  for  Altona’s  iron  works. 

As  early  as  1765  the  Ausable  River  was  explored  as  far  as  the 
chasm  by  that  great  pioneer,  William  Gilliland,  concerning  whom  we 
will  have  much  to  say  in  the  history  of  Essex  County.  For  a  long 
time  afterward,  however,  there  was  no  development.  It  was  1794 
before  the  first  settlers  arrived  from  Massachusetts,  at  which  time 
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Ausable  was  a  part  of  the  township  of  Peru.  Mills  were  constructed 
at  an  early  time,  as  was  to  be  expected,  and  in  1810  at  Clintonville 
the  first  forge  on  the  Ausable  River  was  erected.  In  these  early  times 
salmon  were  plentiful,  and  the  settlers  were  accustomed  to  spear  them 
at  night  by  the  light  of  fat-pine  fires.  According  to  the  testimony  of 
these  fishermen,  salmon  were  never  seen  south  of  the  Ausable, 
although  they  ran  up  the  Saranac  and  Chazy  rivers  farther  north. 

Much  of  Ausable  township  was  originally  included  in  Platt’s  pat¬ 
ent.  When  the  town  of  Peru  was  incorporated  in  1792,  this  territory 
included  Ausable,  a  situation  which  lasted  until  1839.  On  that  date 
Ausable  became  a  township  in  its  own  right,  being  fittingly  named  for 
its  famed  stream,  which  in  English  signifies  “river  of  sand.”  One 
of  the  interesting  resolutions  passed  by  the  town’s  political  fathers 
prohibited  geese  from  running  at  large  on  the  public  highways  under 
penalty  of  fifty  cents.  The  principal  village  of  Ausable  Township 
is  Keeseville,  although  a  part  of  it  lies  across  the  river  in  Essex 
County.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  the  Keese  family,  and  was  incor¬ 
porated  in  1878.  Here  we  find  a  picturesque  arch  bridge,  said  to  be 
the  oldest  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  At  the  time  of  its  first 
census  in  1840,  the  township  of  Ausable  had  a  population  of  3,222, 
which  increased  to  a  maximum  of  4,492  ten  years  later.  A  decline 
then  set  in  and  by  1930  it  had  shrunk  to  1,868.  Of  this  number  1,025 
were  to  be  found  in  Keeseville.  The  village  has  not  changed  much  in 
population  in  recent  years,  with  a  total  of  1,794  in  1930,  of  whom  769 
were  to  be  discovered  inside  the  borders  of  Essex  County. 

Beekmantown  is  bordered  on  the  south  by  Plattsburgh,  on  the 
west  by  Dannemora,  on  the  north  by  Altona  and  Chazy,  and  on  the 
east  by  Lake  Champlain.  It  is  primarily  an  agricultural  township, 
and  when  we  consult  statistics  concerning  production  and  improved 
land  acreage,  we  find  that  Beekmantown  has  ranked  high  among  Clin¬ 
ton  County  communities.  Until  1820  it  was  a  part  of  Plattsburgh 
Township  and  until  1854  it  included  Dannemora.  As  early  as  1825 
its  population  of  1,511  was  approximately  the  same  as  in  1930 
( 1 ,533 ) ,  although  it  rose  as  high  as  3,384  in  1850.  An  interesting 
resolution  adopted  in  1820  licensed  innkeepers  and  provided  that 
they  should  “not  suffer  any  gaming,  playing  with  cards  or  dice,  or  keep 
any  billyard  table,  or  other  gaming  table  or  shuffle-board,  within  the 
inn  or  tavern  by  them  kept,  or  within  any  out-house,  yard,  or  gar- 
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den  belonging  thereunto,”  with  a  penalty  of  $150  threatened  in  case 
of  violations.  The  first  permanent  settler  was  General  Benjamin 
Mooers  who,  after  serving  in  the  Revolution,  settled  here  in  1783 
at  Point  au  Roche  (Rocky  Point),  which  juts  out  into  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain  toward  Isle  LaMotte.  Until  his  death  in  1838  he  was  a  lead¬ 
ing  figure  of  Clinton  County,  being  its  first  sheriff,  and  also  its  treas¬ 
urer  for  forty-two  years.  During  the  War  of  1812  he  was  prominent 
in  the  events  centering  around  Plattsburgh  and  was  a  major-general  of 
militia.  His  services  were  particularly  valuable  at  the  time  of  the 
British  siege  in  September,  1814.  By  virtue  of  its  geographical  loca¬ 
tion,  Beekmantown  was  bound  to  be  thoroughly  involved  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  strategy  of  this  war.  It  would  be  impossible  to  state  how  many 
groups  of  soldiers,  regulars  or  militia,  marched  across  it  or  camped 
within  its  confines.  Probably  one  of  the  most  dramatic  incidents  from 
the  history  of  Beekmantown  is  concerned  with  the  wild,  panicky  flight 
of  Prevost’s  seasoned  veterans  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  northward 
toward  Canada.  So  rapid  was  the  British  retreat  that  their  army 
had  passed  through  Beekmantown  before  the  Americans  at  Platts¬ 
burgh  were  aware  that  the  enemy  had  gone. 

Black  Brook  Township  forms  the  southwestern  corner  of  Clinton 
County.  On  the  west  it  borders  Franklin  County;  on  the  south,  Essex 
County;  on  the  north,  Saranac;  on  the  north  and  east,  Peru;  and  on 
the  east,  Ausable.  Its  surface  is  rocky  and  mountainous,  unsuitable 
for  cultivation,  yet  very  pleasing  to  the  human  eye.  Across  its  north¬ 
west  corner  runs  the  Saranac  River,  while  along  part  of  the  southern 
border  we  find  the  waters  of  the  Ausable.  The  town  derives  its 
name,  however,  from  a  third  stream,  which  has  been  important  in  the 
evolution  of  the  community.  The  settlement  and  growth  of  Black 
Brook  Township  was  based  on  the  timber  that  covered  the  slopes  and 
the  iron  ore  that  was  found  under  the  surface.  The  development  of 
this  town  once  more  draws  our  attention  to  the  number  of  forges 
built  at  one  time  or  another  in  this  section  of  the  Adirondacks.  The 
first  settler  in  Black  Brook  was  an  eccentric  individual  named  Zepha- 
niah  Palmer,  who  came  here  some  time  prior  to  1825  to  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  Palmer  Hill.  In  that  year  a  two-gate  sawmill  was  erected 
at  Ausable  Forks.  1832  marked  the  beginning  of  the  iron  industry, 
the  most  important  company  being  that  formed  by  James  and  John 
Rogers.  Before  1839  Black  Brook  was  a  part  of  Peru,  but  on  that 
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date  became  a  separate  political  community.  The  principal  village 
has  been  and  is  Ausable  Forks,  a  place  of  charm  and  interest.  At 
the  time  of  the  first  census  in  1840,  Black  Brook  had  a  population  of 
1,064,  but  passed  the  3,000  mark  in  1855.  With  the  decline  of  the 
early  industries  there  was  a  decrease  in  population  and  in  1930  there 
were  1,692  inhabitants. 

Next  we  come  to  the  town  of  Champlain,  which  today  has  a 
larger  population  than  any  other  township  in  Clinton  County,  and 
which  is  only  exceeded  by  the  city  of  Plattsburgh.  It  is  located  in  the 
extreme  northeastern  corner,  north  of  Chazy,  east  of  Mooers,  and  is 
bordered  on  the  north  by  Quebec  Province,  Canada,  and  on  the  east 
by  Lake  Champlain.  It  is  particularly  fitting  that  it  should  have  been 
named  in  honor  of  that  great  French  explorer,  the  first  white  man 
to  pass  by  from  Canada  on  his  way  up  the  Champlain  Valley.  Cham¬ 
plain  was  one  of  the  four  original  townships  of  Clinton  County  when 
created  in  1788.  At  that  time  it  included,  in  addition  to  its  present 
boundaries,  the  modern  townships  of  Altona,  Chazy,  Clinton,  Ellen- 
burg  and  Mooers,  and  also  the  Franklin  County  town  of  Chateaugay. 
In  1804  it  was  reduced  to  its  present  size  by  the  creation  of  Chazy 
and  Mooers.  The  main  river  is  the  Chazy,  which  meanders  uncer¬ 
tainly  across  the  township  and  forms  a  junction  with  the  Corbeau 
just  before  it  enters  Lake  Champlain.  The  first  settlers,  other  than 
the  French,  were  Canadian  and  Scotch  refugees  who,  after  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  were  given  grants  of  land  by  New  York  on  which  they  could 
dwell  in  return  for  service  on  our  side  during  the  war.  The  first  per¬ 
manent  American  settler,  however,  was  Pliny  Moore,  a  native  of 
Massachusetts,  who  served  as  a  drummer  boy  in  the  patriot  army. 
He  and  his  associates  built  a  dam  and  a  sawmill  on  the  Chazy  River 
in  1787,  and  two  years  later  he  brought  his  family.  With  his  brother 
he  opened  a  land  office  in  1797.  It  is  said  that  they  bought  up  land 
grants  at  ridiculously  low  prices,  some  warrants  being  sold  for  a 
little  tobacco,  a  glass  of  grog,  or  a  pair  of  mittens.  One  of  the  three 
slaves  living  in  Champlain  in  1790  belonged  to  Pliny  Moore.  The 
township  was  destined  to  be  closely  related  to  the  military  strategy  of 
the  War  of  1812.  As  early  as  November,  1812,  Dearborn  camped 
here  with  five  thousand  men.  From  then  until  the  end  of  hostilities 
many  military  expeditions  passed  this  way.  It  was  near  Rouses  Point, 
in  1816,  that  Fort  Blunder  was  begun,  so  called  because,  in  1818,  the 
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American  officers  found  to  their  dismay  that  they  were  on  Canadian 
soil.  Needless  to  say  construction  was  then  halted.  Later,  in  1 843,  Fort 
Montgomery  was  begun  on  the  same  site  after  the  Webster-Ashburton 
Treaty  had  made  the  necessary  boundary  adjustment.  It  was  aban¬ 
doned  in  1870  and  entirely  dismantled  in  1908. 

The  township  contains  two  incorporated  villages.  The  first  to 
attain  this  status  was  Champlain  in  1873,  while  Rouses  Point  fol¬ 
lowed  in  1877.  The  latter  was  so  named  in  honor  of  its  first  settler, 
a  refugee  soldier  named  Jacques  Rouse,  who  came  here  in  1783.  It 
is  said  that  he  had  twenty-six  children.  Of  the  population  of  4,848 
reported  in  1930  for  Champlain  Township,  1,920  were  found  within 
the  village  of  Rouses  Point,  while  1,197  were  located  within  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Champlain.  The  population  of  the  township  is  not  as  great 
as  a  whole  as  it  was  in  1850,  while  it  passed  the  6,000  mark  in 
1855.  0^  the  interesting  sites  in  Champlain,  Point  au  Fer  prob¬ 

ably  has  the  most  charm  for  the  historian.  Here  the  French  had  a 
settlement  when  the  Champlain  Valley  belonged  to  the  House  of  Bour¬ 
bon.  Here,  in  1774,  the  British  built  a  large  storehouse  with  its 
brick  sentry  boxes  and  its  numerous  portholes.  It  occupied  a  fine 
strategic  position,  and  Gilliland  pointed  out  its  value  if  garrisoned 
by  Americans  in  the  Avar  with  England.  When  Pringle  and  Carleton 
came  southward  in  the  fall  of  1776  a  blockhouse  was  erected  and  gar¬ 
risoned.  Apparently  the  British  retained  their  post  here  thirteen 
years  after  the  close  of  the  war. 

Chazy  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Champlain  and  Mooers,  on 
the  west  by  Altona,  on  the  south  by  Beekmantown,  and  on  the  east 
by  Lake  Champlain.  It  is  drained  by  the  Little  Chazy  River,  and  in 
general  its  soil  is  fertile.  Farming  has  been  the  main  occupation, 
although  there  have  been  some  industries.  Until  1804  Chazy  was  a 
part  of  the  town  of  Champlain,  while  from  then  until  1857  it  included 
Altona.  Here  were  located  some  of  the  refugee  land  grants  already 
described,  but  the  first  permanent  white  settler  of  Chazy,  and  of  Clin¬ 
ton  County  as  well,  was  John  La  Frombois,  who  visited  here  as  early 
as  1763,  and  built  a  house  here  later.  The  town  was  named  for  the 
river,  while  the  river  in  its  turn  was  named  in  honor  of  a  French  offi¬ 
cer  who  happened  to  be  killed  by  Indians  while  on  a  hunting  expedition 
in  this  territory.  The  first  settlement  was  at  Chazy  Landing,  com¬ 
monly  known  as  Saxe’s  Landing  in  honor  of  a  prominent  inhabitant. 
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For  some  time  it  was  one  of  the  most  important  shipping  points  on 
the  western  shore  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  was  the  town’s  commer¬ 
cial  center  until  the  building  of  the  railways.  With  its  decline,  Chazy 
and  West  Chazy  became  its  successors.  As  was  the  case  with  Beek- 
mantown  and  Champlain,  this  township  played  a  vital  part  in  the 
military  strategy  of  the  War  of  1812,  because  of  its  location  on  the 
main  avenue  of  conquest.  During  the  cold  summer  of  1816,  sleighs 
were  used  on  June  9.  From  a  population  of  1,466  in  1810,  Chazy 
grew  until  it  passed  the  4,400  mark  in  1855.  It  then  declined  and 
today  has  2,916  inhabitants. 

Clinton  Township  is  in  the  extreme  northwestern  corner,  bounded 
by  Canada  on  the  north,  Franklin  County  on  the  west,  Ellenburg  on 
the  south  and  east,  with  Mooers  completing  the  eastern  border.  Until 
1804  it  was  a  part  of  Champlain;  from  1804  to  1830  it  was  in 
Mooers;  from  1830  to  1845  it  was  included  in  Ellenburg;  while  on 
the  latter  date  it  became  a  separate  township.  The  first  settlers  arrived 
about  1817.  Farming,  lumbering  and  the  cutting  of  railroad  ties 
became  their  chief  occupations.  The  chief  settlement  is  at  Churu- 
busco,  where  many  settlers  came  at  the  time  of  the  Canadian  rebellion 
of  1836  and  1837.  As  a  rule  they  seem  to  have  been  French  and 
Irish.  When  formed  in  1845,  Clinton  Township  had  a  total  popula¬ 
tion  of  833.  It  gradually  increased,  passing  the  2,200  mark  in  1870; 
but  by  1930  it  had  shrunk  to  1,191. 

Dannemora  lies  in  the  western  tier  of  towns  between  Ellenburg 
and  Saranac.  Until  1820  it  was  a  part  of  Plattsburgh  Township,  and 
from  then  until  1854  was  included  in  Beekmantown.  Finally,  on  the 
latter  date,  it  became  a  separate  political  unit.  Within  its  borders 
are  to  be  found  the  two  largest  bodies  of  water  completely  in  Clin¬ 
ton  County:  Upper  Chateaugay  and  Chazy  lakes.  Its  surface  is  in 
general  mountainous,  the  most  famous  of  its  elevations  being  Lyon 
Mountain.  Because  of  the  unbroken  wilderness  together  with  the 
remoteness  from  Lake  Champlain,  the  first  settlement  was  not  made 
until  1836.  The  growth  of  the  township  depended  in  large  measure 
upon  the  iron  industry.  The  ore  beds  at  Lyon  Mountain  were  prob¬ 
ably  discovered  as  early  as  1823,  but  although  attempts  at  mining 
were  begun  in  the  i83o’s,  their  real  development  did  not  start  in 
earnest  until  the  1870s.  At  first  natural  obstacles  were  tremendous, 
the  building  of  plank  roads  through  the  mountains  being  necessary. 
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Finally,  in  1879,  the  Chateaugay  Railroad  was  completed  between 
the  ore  beds  and  Plattsburgh.  Two  years  later,  in  1881,  the  Cha¬ 
teaugay  Ore  and  Iron  Company  was  incorporated  and  took  over 
control  of  the  industry.  The  Delaware  and  Hudson  was  deeply  inter¬ 
ested,  financially,  in  the  venture  and  in  1903  took  over  the  operation 
of  the  mines.  Chateaugay  ore  was  of  unusually  fine  quality,  and 
developed  into  one  of  the  major  mineral  industries  of  the  entire 
Champlain  Valley,  as  will  be  discussed  in  detail  in  a  later  chapter. 

Dannemora  is  also  the  home  of  Clinton  Prison,  which  was  first 
occupied  in  1845.  Due  to  the  habit  of  criminals  to  congregate  where 
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population  is  heavy,  the  urban  centers  of  the  State  have  attracted 
crooks,  as  sugar  calls  flies.  New  York  has  habitually  sent  its  most 
hardened  and  seasoned  underworld  characters  to  its  Dannemora 
penitentiary.  Here,  removed  from  the  crowds  upon  which  they  love 
to  feast,  and  remote  from  their  criminal  friends  and  associates,  they 
are  compelled  to  serve  out  their  sentences.  When  one  attempts  to 
escape,  he  is  as  conspicuous  in  the  rural  territory  of  Dannemora  Town¬ 
ship  as  a  bear  walking  down  a  main  street.  Needless  to  say,  criminals 
do  not  look  forward  to  a  long  term  in  Clinton  Prison,  and  it  has  been 
nicknamed,  by  them,  the  “Siberia  of  North  America.”  On  June  1, 
1938,  the  prison  had  a  population  of  1,968. 

When  created  in  1854,  Dannemora  was  named  in  honor  of  a 
noted  iron  locality  in  Sweden.  Next  to  Altona  it  is  the  youngest  town 
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in  the  county.  In  1855  it  had  a  population  of  but  723,  but  the  iron 
industry  wrought  a  great  change.  In  1930  there  were  4,72°  inhab¬ 
itants,  at  which  time  Dannemora  was  exceeded  in  population  only  by 
the  town  of  Champlain  and  the  city  of  Plattsburgh.  The  chief  settle¬ 
ment  in  the  township  is  the  Village  of  Dannemora,  which  was  incor¬ 
porated  in  1881.  A  small  part  of  it  is  located  in  the  township  of 
Saranac.  A  second  community  is  Lyon  Mountain,  an  interesting  and 
picturesque  mining  settlement  around  the  ore  beds. 

In  the  western  tier  of  townships  north  of  Dannemora,  and  south 
of  Clinton,  is  the  township  of  Ellenburg.  It  contains  part  of  the 
Chazy  River  and  Ellenburg  Mountain.  Agriculture  has  been  the 
leading  occupation,  although  there  has  been  considerable  lumbering. 
The  inhabitants  have  also  been  interested  in  making  starch  and  tan¬ 
ning  hides.  Until  1804,  Ellenburg  was  a  part  of  the  township  of 
Champlain.  From  then  until  it  became  a  separate  unit  in  1830  it 
was  included  in  the  town  of  Mooers.  It  was  named  in  honor  of 
Ellen  Murray  (whose  mother  owned  most  of  the  soil)  by  the  settlers, 
who  thus  sought  to  express  their  gratitude  for  the  generosity  the 
Murray  family  had  shown  them.  The  first  white  man  to  venture 
within  the  confines  of  the  township  came  in  1796,  but  no  permanent 
settler  arrived  until  1803.  The  first  sawmill  was  erected  in  1824. 
Until  1845,  Ellenburg  included  the  present  town  of  Clinton.  Its 
population,  which  on  that  date  was  902,  crossed  the  3,000  mark  in 
1870,  and  was  reduced  to  2,243  m  I93°- 

Mooers  is  a  township  located  on  the  Canadian  border,  bounded 
on  the  west  by  Clinton  and  Ellenburg,  on  the  south  by  Altona 
and  Chazy,  and  on  the  east  by  Champlain.  On  the  whole,  its 
surface  is  quite  level.  The  chief  stream  is  the  Great  Chazy  River, 
and  it  is  in  this  township  that  the  main  branches  join  together. 
In  the  north  we  find  another  stream,  the  English  River.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  unusual  geographic  feature,  however,  is  the  deep 
sandstone  chasm  on  the  Canadian  line.  Until  1804,  Mooers  was  a 
part  of  Champlain  Township.  From  then  until  1830  it  included 
Ellenburg  and  Clinton  as  well  as  the  present  town  of  Mooers,  but  on 
that  date  it  was  reduced  to  its  present  boundaries.  As  could  easily  be 
guessed,  it  was  named  in  honor  of  Clinton  County’s  well-known  Gen¬ 
eral  Benjamin  Mooers.  The  first  settlement  was  made  in  1796  by 
Joshua  Bosworth.  Due  to  the  fine  mill  sites  on  the  Chazy  River, 
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industries  were  bound  to  develop  here.  For  many  years  lumbering 
was  the  chief  industry.  An  iron  forge  was  erected  at  Wood’s  Falls 
in  1863,  using  ore  brought  from  Port  Henry  and  Arnold  Hill. 
Mooers’  greatest  growth  came  between  1845  and  1850,  when  its 
population  increased  from  2,207  to  3,365.  By  1870  it  had  4,634 
inhabitants,  but  by  1930  it  had  decreased  to  2,655.  The  principal 
village  is  also  named  Mooers.  It  was  incorporated  in  1899  and  in 
1930  had  a  population  of  465. 

In  1821  and  1822  the  township  of  Mooers  was  the  center  of  a 
wolf  ring,  composed  of  a  group  of  men  who  sought  to  make  large 
sums  of  money  out  of  fraudulent  wolf-bounty  certificates.  At  that 
time  the  combined  state,  county  and  town  bounties  amounted  to  fifty 
dollars.  To  collect  these  tempting  bounties,  the  ring  resorted  to 
various  methods.  In  many  cases  they  found  a  dishonest  applicant  to 
swear  to  a  killing  and  an  equally  dishonest  magistrate  to  grant  the 
required  certificate  without  bothering  about  evidence.  They  sent 
agents  to  Vermont  and  Canada  to  buy  up  wolf-heads  at  small  prices, 
and  even  bought  dogs  from  Indians  to  serve  for  wolves.  If  a  head 
was  purchased  for  as  much  as  twenty  dollars,  there  was  thirty  dol¬ 
lars  profit.  In  the  two  years  of  1821  and  1822,  two  hundred  and 
seventy-four  bounties  were  paid  in  Clinton  County,  although  it  is 
probable  that  less  than  fifty  wolves  were  actually  killed  in  the  county. 
The  town  bounty  of  Mooers  was  twenty  dollars,  with  the  result  that 
claims  totaling  $2,040  were  presented  against  this  one  township  in 
1821.  This  caused  an  increase  in  town  taxes  of  eighteen  mills,  and 
finally  the  State  Legislature  had  to  provide  relief. 

Peru  is  bordered  on  the  north  by  Saranac,  Schuyler  Falls  and 
Plattsburgh,  on  the  west  by  Black  Brook,  on  the  south  by  Black  Brook, 
Ausable  and  Essex  County,  and  on  the  east  by  Lake  Champlain.  Part 
of  it  is  mountainous,  and  because  of  this  fact  it  was  named  for  Peru, 
South  America.  Across  the  northwest  corner  flows  the  Salmon  River, 
while  in  the  southeast,  the  Ausable  enters  Lake  Champlain.  Included 
also  within  the  limits  of  Peru  is  most  of  historical  Valcour  Island. 
The  original  township  was  formed  in  1792  from  Plattsburgh  and 
Willsboro.  Seven  years  later  a  section  was  annexed  to  Willsboro, 
but  it  included  Ausable  and  Black  Brook  until  1839.  In  the  next 
census  its  population  was  3,134  as  compared  with  1,347  in  1800 
and  1,989  in  1930.  Peru’s  first  settler,  William  Hay,  arrived  in 
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1772.  Although  he  moved  to  Canada,  he  returned  at  the  close  of 
the  Revolution.  As  a  rule,  the  early  settlers  came  from  Dutchess 
County,  New  York,  and  many  were  Quakers.  The  village  of  Peru 
was  founded  in  1795,  but  for  many  years  the  only  community  of 
importance  was  Union.  Although  agriculture  was  the  main  occupa¬ 
tion  in  the  township,  the  industrial  life  was  apparently  varied  for  in 
1813  there  were  three  or  four  corn  mills,  eighteen  sawmills,  one  fulling 
mill,  one  carding  machine,  two  bloomeries  for  making  bar  iron,  one 
ropewalk,  four  tanneries  and  one  distillery. 

Peru  is  the  home  of  an  interesting  Indian  legend.  In  1757  the 
beautiful  Indian  maiden,  Wyantha,  was  strolling  along  the  shores  of 
Lake  Champlain,  enjoying  the  glory  of  a  bright  midsummer  day.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  the  great  Iroquois  chief  Tahawus.  Her  name  in 
English  meant  “dew  of  roses,”  and  she  was  the  pride  of  her  race. 
As  she  walked  among  the  trees  she  suddenly  came  upon  a  ghastly 
scene.  There,  in  front  of  her,  were  the  dead  and  gory  bodies  of  two 
Huron  Indians,  embracing  each  other.  To  a  tree  nearby  was  bound 
an  English  soldier.  Him  she  freed  and  fed  and  nursed.  Enamoured 
of  the  beautiful  Wyantha,  he  remained  with  her  tribe  and  eventually 
became  a  sachem.  They  were  married  in  the  best  Indian  fashion,  and 
lived  happily  ever  after  in  the  beautiful  Champlain  Valley,  appropri¬ 
ately  called  by  the  Indians  Iroscocia,  meaning  “Mirror  of  the  Moun¬ 
tains,”  in  memory  of  Wyantha’s  mother,  who  possessed  that  name. 

It  is  said  that  Valcour  Island  was  originally  named  “Valeur,”  in 
memory  of  the  French  ship  that  carried  the  news  of  the  battle  at 
Ticonderoga  to  France.  We  are  now  in  an  area  made  sacred  to  his¬ 
torians  by  Arnold’s  thrilling  battle  with  the  English  in  1776.  Both 
the  island  and  the  mainland  resounded  to  the  thunder  of  the  guns  of 
war  as  the  fierce  conflict  raged.  In  1875  there  was  another  war 
fought  here,  but  this  time  no  guns  were  fired  and  no  blood  was  shed. 
It  was  a  social  conflict,  centering  around  the  establishment  on  the 
island  of  the  so-called  “Dawn  Valcour  Community,”  a  society  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  propagation  and  practice  of  “free  love.”  Naturally  the 
good  people  on  the  adjoining  mainland  objected  vigorously  to  any 
such  cults,  and  the  very  air  seemed  contaminated  and  impure.  It 
soon  became  evident,  even  to  the  islanders,  that  Clinton  County  was 
not  openly  in  sympathy  with  their  Utopia.  The  movement  mani¬ 
fested  little  strength  and  lasted  but  a  few  months.  At  the  end  of 
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that  time  the  community  passed  from  “dawn”  to  misty  twilight.  We 
can  well  imagine  the  relief  of  the  neighbors  on  the  mainland  when  the 
cult  sought  a  more  receptive  field  for  the  continuance  of  the  quest 
for  “absolute  social  freedom.”  Once  more  the  residents  of  Platts¬ 
burgh  and  Peru  could  return  to  their  discussions  of  economic  condi¬ 
tions  and  the  weather. 

Next  we  come  to  Plattsburgh.  Here  we  find  a  progressive,  grow¬ 
ing,  forward-looking  city  with  a  population  (1930)  of  13,349.  Here 
also  we  find  Plattsburgh  Township,  one  of  the  huge  original  divisions 
of  this  area,  with  its  long  and  illustrious  history.  Out  of  the  town¬ 
ship  sprang  the  city,  and  their  stories  can  best  be  told  together.  When 
Clinton  County  was  formed,  Plattsburgh  Township  included  not  only 
its  present  territory  but  part  of  Peru  (including  Ausable  and  Black 
Brook)  until  1792;  Beekmantown  (including  Dannemora)  until 
1820;  Saranac  until  1824;  and  Schuyler  Falls  until  1848.  Today  it 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Beekmantown,  on  the  west  by  Sara¬ 
nac,  on  the  south  and  west  by  Schuyler  Falls,  on  the  south  by 
Peru,  and  on  the  east  by  Lake  Champlain.  Across  it  in  the  south 
runs  the  Salmon  River,  but  its  main  stream  is  the  Saranac,  which 
forms  much  of  its  boundary  with  Schuyler  Falls.  It  includes  the 
northern  end  of  Valcour  Island,  and  also  Crab  Island,  where  a 
military  hospital  was  located  in  1814  and  where  many  British  soldiers 
were  buried.  The  first  settlement  was  made  by  Count  Charles  de 
Fredenburgh  by  1769.  He  erected  a  sawmill  on  the  rapids  of  the 
Saranac  and  began  the  manufacture  of  lumber.  During  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  his  buildings  were  burned  and  he  mysteriously  disappeared.  The 
most  important  settler,  however,  was  Zephaniah  Platt,  and  it  was  for 
him  that  Plattsburgh  was  named.  He  was  prominent  enough  in 
Dutchess  County  to  be  a  delegate  to  the  First  Provincial  Congress, 
a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  and  active  in  forming  the 
State  Constitution.  He  moved,  in  1801,  from  Poughkeepsie  to 
Plattsburgh,  where  he  remained  until  his  death  in  1807.  It  was  a  con¬ 
dition  attached  to  his  land  grant  that  there  should  be  one  settler  to 
every  six  hundred  acres  within  a  period  of  three  years.  After  the 
Revolution  he  was  active  in  buying  up  military  land  warrants  at  low 
prices.  Another  leading  settler  was  Melancton  Smith,  and  he  also 
came  from  Dutchess  County.  He  represented  his  county  in  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Congress,  was  its  first  sheriff,  and  was  a  leading  figure  at  the 
State  convention  that  ratified  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
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Plattsburgh  developed  rapidly.  The  township  increased  from  458 
in  1790  t°  more  than  3,000  in  1810.  Although  Plattsburgh  village 
had  only  250  inhabitants  in  1798  it  was  not  only  the  political  center 
of  the  county,  but  also  the  most  important  community  in  northern 
New  York.  Grist  and  lumber  mills  had  been  erected  as  early  as  1785, 
while  the  first  forge  was  constructed  in  1798.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Vermont  ore  was  used.  Cumberland  Head  was  an  impor¬ 
tant  settlement  at  first.  Here  all  freight  for  Plattsburgh  and  vicinity 
was  landed,  because  for  many  years  the  lake  boats  did  not  enter  the 
bay.  Clinton  County  reported  fifty-eight  slaves  in  1800,  and  of  these 
Plattsburgh  had  its  full  share.  18 11  saw  the  establishment  of  the 
“Plattsburgh  Republican”  newspaper,  and  also  Plattsburgh  Academy. 
The  village  was  incorporated  in  1815,  and  by  1835  had  a  population 
of  2,500,  including  fourteen  lawyers,  three  doctors  and  four  clergy¬ 
men.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  community  grew,  however,  it  encoun¬ 
tered  serious  difficulties.  In  1830  a  flood  washed  away  the  bridge 
across  the  Saranac  and  also  a  forge,  coalhouse,  ashery,  woolen  mill, 
sawmills,  trip-hammer  shop  and  other  buildings.  Two  years  later  an 
even  greater  menace  appeared,  consisting  of  a  dreadful  cholera  out¬ 
break,  causing  Plattsburgh  residents  to  perish  like  flies.  There  were 
also  severe  fires  in  1849  and  1867.  A  military  post  was  established 
here  as  early  as  1815,  but  it  did  not  become  a  full  regimental  post 
until  1890.  The  Plattsburgh  Barracks  are  located  just  outside  the 
city,  and  this  place  is  the  home  of  the  famous  “Plattsburgh  Idea”  of 
civilian  military  training.  The  26th  Regiment,  United  States  Infan¬ 
try,  is  at  present  stationed  here,  while  each  summer  Reserve  Officers’ 
Training  Corps  and  Citizens’  Military  Training  Corps  camps  are 
held.  Plattsburgh  is  also  the  home  of  a  State  normal  school,  which 
was  opened  in  1890.  Its  important  place  in  the  educational  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  Champlain  Valley  will  be  dealt  with  in  our  spec¬ 
ial  chapter.  Although  completely  destroyed  by  fire  in  1929,  its 
work  was  not  interrupted,  and  the  new  buildings,  completed  in  1933, 
constitute  one  of  the  show  places  of  Plattsburgh.  Nearby,  at 
Cliff  Haven,  is  the  Catholic  Summer  School  of  America;  and  at  Bluff 
Point  we  find  Hotel  Champlain,  the  first  large  summer  hotel  on  the 
lake,  built  in  1899.  Other  points  of  interest  are  Champlain’s  statue 
and  Macdonough’s  monument.  Plattsburgh’s  historical  traditions 
have  been  adequately  dealt  with  elsewhere.  Possessing  a  fine  harbor 
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on  Cumberland  Bay  and  located  on  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  and  the 
Chateaugay  railroads,  Plattsburgh  has  progressed  far  economically. 
It  controls  great  lumber  interests,  has  mills  producing  lumber,  wood- 
pulp,  flour,  wool  and  wall-paper,  as  well  as  foundries,  machine  shops 
and  sewing  machine  factories.  The  scenery  around  Plattsburgh  is  pic¬ 
turesque  and  lends  an  air  of  enchantment  to  the  old  battlegrounds. 
One  is  distinctly  impressed  with  the  vigor  and  the  progressiveness  of 
Plattsburgh’s  citizens..  When,  in  addition,  we  note  that  there  was  a 
population  increase  of  22.4%  between  1920  and  1930,  we  feel  we 
have  found  a  city  with  a  bright  future.  On  the  1930  census  Platts¬ 
burgh  reported  13,349  residents.  On  the  same  date  the  population  of 
Plattsburgh  Township  was  2,132. 

Among  records  of  the  births  of  slave  children,  we  find  Sir  George 
Prevost,  under  date  of  December  28,  1814.  Unfortunately  the  Brit¬ 
ish  general  of  that  name  had  retreated  to  Canada  three  months  before 
this  event,  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  he  ever  learned  of 
the  compliment  thus  bestowed  on  him  by  Melancton  Smith’s  female 
slave.  In  all  the  history  of  Plattsburgh,  this  little  black  boy  was  the 
only  baby  to  be  blessed  from  birth  with  a  “Sir.” 

From  a  stone  in  the  old  Plattsburgh  Cemetery  we  read  a  curious 
verse : 

Reader,  behold,  as  you  pass  by ! 

As  you  are  now  so  once  was  I ; 

As  I  am  now  so  you  must  be, 

Prepare  for  death  and  follow  me. 

Next,  alphabetically,  is  the  township  of  Saranac,  bordered  on  the 
north  by  Dannemora,  on  the  west  by  Franklin  County,  on  the  south 
by  Black  Brook  and  Peru,  and  on  the  east  by  Schuyler  Falls  and 
Plattsburgh.  Its  main  stream  is  the  Saranac  River,  and  its  surface,  to 
a  large  extent,  is  mountainous  upland.  Until  1824  it  was  included  in 
Plattsburgh  Township,  but  on  that  date  it  assumed  its  present  bound¬ 
aries.  As  late  as  1830  it  had  a  population  of  only  316,  but  a  rapid 
development  soon  began  with  the  result  that  Saranac  passed  the  4,000 
mark  in  1875.  Today  it  has  2,367  inhabitants.  The  first  settle¬ 
ment  was  made  as  early  at  1802  and  possibly  earlier.  The  real  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  township  was  based  on  the  iron  industry.  Saranac’s 
first  forge  was  built  in  1826  at  Saranac  Hollow,  which  was  then  in  a 
vast  wilderness.  Four  years  later  it  was  swept  away  by  floods,  and 
until  1845  further  development  was  slow  because  of  the  generally  bad 
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condition  of  the  iron  industry.  Extensive  improvements  were  made 
in  the  1870’s.  Russia’s  first  forge  was  begun  in  1844,  while  the  first 
at  Irondale  dates  from  1864.  Mines  were  opened  at  Clayburg  in 
1841,  and  the  forge  here  was  built  in  1844,  while  the  ore-beds  at 
Williamsburg  were  worked  from  1854  on.  At  one  time  Saranac’s 
leading  enterprise  was  the  production  of  crown-glass,  but  the  indus¬ 
try  was  abandoned  in  1851.  Starch  factories  were  also  important. 

Hurd  tells  a  story  of  a  deacon  who  lived  in  Saranac  in  the  early 
days.  It  seems  that  one  Sunday  morning  this  worthy  individual  “was 
shaving  near  a  window  by  a  glass,  when  his  attention  was  attracted  by 
a  large  buck  entering  his  garden,  but  the  worthy  deacon  kept  on  shav¬ 
ing;  when  his  wife,  entering  the  room  and  seeing  the  deer,  asked  her 
husband  if  he  was  not  going  to  bring  him  down,  as  he  was  sent  of  the 
Lord  at  an  opportune  moment  for  them.  The  deacon  (on  this  temp¬ 
tation)  took  down  his  musket  and  fired,  but  the  buck  threw  up  his 
flag  and  bid  them  good-by.  ‘There,’  exclaimed  the  worthy  deacon,  ‘I 
knew  that  it  was  only  the  temptation  of  the  devil.’  ”  Saranac  was  a 
long  way  from  the  Garden  of  Eden;  but  in  the  former  place,  as  well 
as  the  latter,  it  was  the  female  of  the  species  who  evidently  sug¬ 
gested  sin.  The  deacon,  like  Adam,  succumbed  to  the  idea. 

Last  alphabetically  among  the  townships  of  Clinton  County  is 
that  of  Schuyler  Falls.  Until  1848  it  was  a  part  of  Plattsburgh.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  west  by  Saranac,  on  the  south  by  Peru,  and  on  the 
east  and  north  by  Plattsburgh  Township.  Its  entire  northern  border 
follows  the  valley  of  the  Saranac,  while  in  the  southern  portion  we 
find  the  Salmon  River.  The  surface  is  rolling  in  the  east  and  hilly  in 
the  west.  The  first  settler  was  Ezra  Turner,  moving  here  from 
Plattsburgh  in  1794.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  his  sixteen-year-old 
wife  was  the  daughter  of  Nathan  Beman,  famed  for  his  association 
with  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga  in  1775  by  Ethan  Allen  and  Benedict 
Arnold.  Turner  built  a  sawmill  in  1801,  and  after  supplying  the 
needs  of  that  vicinity  he  began  to  produce  lumber  for  the  Quebec 
market,  making  annual  trips  to  that  city.  The  first  census  (1850) 
after  Schuyler  Falls  became  a  separate  political  unit  indicated  a  total 
population  of  2,110.  Instead  of  increasing  after  1850,  however,  as 
we  might  expect,  there  was  a  gradual  decrease.  In  1930  there  were 
1,350  inhabitants. 
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Saratoga  is  the  only  one  of  the  eleven  counties  included  in  this 
research  that  is  not  associated  with  Lake  Champlain  or  Lake  George 
either  by  direct  contact  or  by  drainage.  Historically  and  economi¬ 
cally,  however,  it  has  been  and  still  is  inseparable  from  the  other  ten. 
Whenever  those  watery  avenues  of  conquest  farther  north  served 
warring  forces,  whether  white  or  red,  Saratoga  was  destined  by  geog¬ 
raphy  to  be  deeply  involved  in  the  plans  of  contending  commanders, 
and  doomed  to  be  a  frequent  battleground.  As  every  American 
knows,  it  was  here  that  was  ended  the  most  important  military  cam¬ 
paign  of  the  Revolution,  a  campaign  which  irrevocably  and  eternally 
ties  Saratoga  County  to  the  other  ten.  In  this  present  day  as  this 
entire  section  continues  to  develop  as  a  huge  summer  resort,  Sara¬ 
toga’s  economic  interests  are  becoming  more  and  more  fused  with  the 
counties  to  the  north  and  east.  In  years  gone  by  there  was  a  tendency 
for  tourists  to  spend  their  week,  month  or  season  in  one  community, 
but  times  have  changed.  As  Americans  have  become  increasingly 
infected  with  wanderlust,  or  more  and  more  incapable  of  rest  and 
relaxation  as  the  case  may  be,  we  have  gradually  been  approaching 
the  time  when  our  guests  feel  the  need  for  elbow  room,  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  a  larger  area  over  which  they  may  roam.  The  day  of  the 
open  road  is  here,  indeed,  and  also  the  day  of  the  overnight  guest. 
The  Champlain  Valley,  with  the  Green  Mountains  on  the  east  and  the 
Adirondacks  on  the  west;  Lake  George  with  its  contrasting  attrac¬ 
tions;  the  sinuous  valleys  of  refreshing  rivers,  all  combine  with  the 
famous  mineral  waters  and  horse  racing  so  closely  associated  with 
Saratoga  County  to  form  one  of  those  large  super-resort  areas,  so 
essential  to  the  modern  automobile  owner. 
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Saratoga  is  contiguous  to  eight  other  counties.  On  the  west,  mov¬ 
ing  from  north  to  south,  are  Hamilton,  Fulton  and  Montgomery. 
Across  the  southwest  corner  is  Schenectady  County,  with  Albany 
County  completing  the  area  adjacent  to  the  southern  boundary.  On 
the  east,  moving  north,  we  find  Rensselaer  and  Washington,  while 
across  the  entire  northern  border  and  northeastern  corner  lies  the 
territory  of  Warren.  The  Mohawk  River  flows  along  part  of  the 
southern  boundary,  while  the  Hudson  washes  the  entire  eastern  and 
northeastern  lines.  A  third  stream  of  importance  is  the  Sacandaga, 
which  crossed  the  northern  section  of  the  county  from  Fulton  to 
enter  the  Hudson  at  Luzerne.  The  largest  body  of  water  is  the 
Sacandaga  Reservoir,  although  it  is  only  partly  within  the  boundaries 
of  Saratoga  County,  and  was  created  by  man  by  bottling  up  the  waters 
of  the  Sacandaga  River.  Saratoga  Lake  is  the  largest  body  of  water 
entirely  contained  within  the  county.  The  scenery  is  diversified.  In 
the  north  are  some  of  the  rocky  peaks  of  the  Adirondacks;  in  the 
south  are  low,  rounded  hills;  in  the  southeast  is  an  area  of  high  hills; 
along  the  Hudson  is  a  broad  intervale;  while  from  the  northeastern 
corner  in  the  town  of  Moreau,  a  great  plain  of  sand  stretches  entirely 
across  the  county  from  north  to  south  to  the  town  of  Clifton  Park  on 
the  Mohawk. 

When  New  York  was  first  divided  into  counties  in  1683,  Saratoga 
was  included  in  the  gigantic  territory  known  as  Albany  County  (as 
were  the  other  ten).  In  1772,  when  this  vast  political  unit  was 
divided,  most  of  the  area  included  in  this  research  became  a  part 
of  Charlotte  County  as  we  have  seen,  but  Saratoga  continued  as  a 
portion  of  Albany  County.  In  fact,  Saratoga  is  the  only  one  of 
the  eleven  counties  to  have  been  completely  within  Albany  County 
after  1772,  and  it  continued  to  be  a  part  of  it  until  1791,  when  it  was 
created  with  the  boundaries  possessed  today.  The  word  “Saratoga” 
is  of  Indian  origin  and  was  a  name  given  by  the  Mohawks  to  one  of 
their  most  famous  hunting  grounds  which  was  located  here. 

Not  only  was  Saratoga  County  important  to  the  Iroquois  as  a 
source  of  food  supply,  but  through  it  ran  their  great  war  trails  to  the 
north.  It  would  be  impossible  to  estimate  the  number  of  war  parties 
that  set  out  over  it  in  the  direction  of  Canada  in  search  of  scalps  and 
plunder.  Coming  back  to  their  homes  on  the  Mohawk,  they  carried 
to  torture  or  to  slavery  a  multitude  of  captives,  including  that  famous 
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Jesuit  missionary,  Father  Jogues.  The  mineral  waters  were  appre 
ciated  by  the  red  men,  and  certainly  must  have  been  a  great  mystery 
to  them.  Although  Saratoga  County  did  not  contain  the  famous 
villages  of  the  Iroquois,  the  Indians  certainly  made  settlements  here. 
The  evidence  in  this  case  is  direct  as  well  as  indirect,  one  of  the  best 
known  settlements  having  been  in  Wilton  Township. 

The  part  that  Saratoga  County  played  in  the  French  and  Indian 
War,  and  particularly  in  the  Revolution,  has  been  discussed  in  detail 
elsewhere  and  nothing  can  be  gained  from  repetition  here.  Few  coun¬ 
ties  anywhere  can  claim  such  a  glorious  historical  heritage.  And  it 
would  be  in  vain  that  we  searched,  if  we  looked  for  another  county 
that  constituted  the  battleground  of  a  decisive  conflict  in  world  history. 

The  early  land  patents  were  originally  purchased  from  the  Indian 
occupants,  the  red  men  selling  off  little  by  little  their  hunting  grounds. 


One  of  the  most  famous  of  these  was  the  Saratoga  Patent,  purchased 
from  the  Mohawks  in  1684  and  not  confirmed  by  the  Colonial  govern¬ 
ment  until  1708.  The  largest  and  most  important  Indian  grant,  how¬ 
ever,  was  the  Kayaderosseras  Patent,  which  included  territory  now  in 
the  counties  of  Warren,  Montgomery  and  Fulton  as  well  as  the 
greater  part  of  Saratoga.  The  deed  was  granted  in  1703  and  the 
patent  in  1708,  but  the  purchase  was  not  ratified  by  the  Indians  until 
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1768.  It  happened  that  the  early  patentees  slumbered  on  their  rights 
and  made  no  effort  to  settle  their  land  until  1764,  when  they  began  to 
issue  permits  to  colonize  in  that  area.  Several  families  moved  in,  but 
were  expelled  by  the  Mohawks.  When  the  whites  claimed  that  the  land 
was  theirs,  the  red  men  were  surprised  and  greatly  alarmed.  The 
Indians  apparently  had  never  heard  of  the  transfer  of  property. 
Neither  could  the  oldest  chiefs  of  any  of  the  Iroquois  villages  recall 
any  such  sale  of  their  hunting  grounds.  Finally  the  chiefs  presented 
their  case  to  Sir  William  Johnson  and  demanded  that  the  patent 
should  be  returned  to  them.  As  a  result,  Johnson  introduced  a  bill 
in  the  Assembly  to  vacate  the  grant  on  grounds  of  fraud.  After  this 
move  failed,  he  petitioned  to  have  the  patent  vacated  by  Parliament. 
In  the  meantime,  settlement  of  the  area  was  unsafe  because  of  the 
opposition  of  the  Mohawks,  and  the  proprietors  began  attempts  to 
compromise.  Finally,  in  1768,  an  agreement  was  reached.  The 
whites  accepted  reduced  boundaries  and  paid  the  sum  of  five  thousand 
dollars,  and  in  return  for  these  concessions  the  Mohawks  relinquished 
all  claim  on  their  hunting  grounds.  In  addition  to  the  Saratoga  and 
Kayaderosseras  patents  there  were  several  others,  but  they  were  not  so 
famous  as  the  two  discussed. 

The  first  settlers  were  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Mohawk, 
and  not  until  after  the  Revolution  did  colonization  begin  in  earnest. 
By  1790,  the  county  had  a  population  of  17,077.  At  that  time  there 
were  only  four  towns:  those  of  Ballston,  Halfmoon,  Saratoga  and 
Stillwater.  Ten  years  later,  in  1800,  there  were  ten  towns  with  an 
aggregate  total  of  24,483  men,  women  and  children.  By  1810  this 
had  increased  to  33,147.  For  the  next  forty  years,  growth  was  grad¬ 
ual,  but  in  the  1850s  there  occurred  a  jump  which  carried  the  county 
past  the  50,000  mark  (51,729)  in  i860.  In  1930,  seventy  years 
later,  there  was  a  total  of  63,314,  which  is  within  twelve  thousand  of 
the  former  figure.  At  first  court  sessions  were  held  in  the  homes  of 
prominent  settlers  and  the  meeting  place  shifted  from  town  to  town. 
In  1794,  however,  a  legislative  committee  was  appointed  to  choose 
the  county  seat  and  to  build  a  courthouse  and  jail.  Naturally  a  con¬ 
test  developed  for  the  honor  of  being  the  county  seat.  The  principal 
claimants  were  Ballston  Center  and  Milton,  both  of  which  were  busy 
villages  at  that  time.  Finally  the  dispute  was  settled  by  naming  Ball¬ 
ston  the  shire  town,  when  a  citizen  of  that  township  offered  to  give 
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the  county  part  of  his  farm  for  the  proposed  buildings.  In  1 8 1 6  the 
courthouse  burned,  howevTer,  and  once  more  some  of  the  towns 
engaged  in  campaigns  to  be  designated  the  county  seat.  In  this  case, 
Ballston  Spa  was  finally  chosen  for  the  site  of  the  buildings,  and  the 
town  of  Milton,  in  which  that  village  was  located,  was  made  the  shire 
town. 

Because  of  the  contrasting  geographical  features  of  Saratoga 
County,  the  economic  activity  of  its  people  wras  bound  to  be  diversi¬ 
fied.  Long  before  man  ever  set  foot  on  North  America,  the  presence 
of  the  mineral  springs  around  Saratoga  and  Ballston  dictated  the 
development  of  those  areas  as  summer  resort  centers,  and  fountains 
of  health  and  happiness.  In  other  sections,  where  the  soil  was  fer¬ 
tile  and  productive,  agricultural  activity  and  development  were  rapid. 
In  still  other  parts  of  the  county,  the  rivers  provided  mill  sites 
which  were  eagerly  taken  up  by  the  pioneers.  The  Hudson  was 
a  great  artery,  threading  the  rich  timber  reservoirs  of  the  Adiron- 
dacks  and  making  it  possible  for  the  residents  of  Saratoga  County  to 
enjoy  prosperity  brought  by  sawmills,  paper-mills,  tanneries  and  allied 
industries.  Everything  considered,  the  economic  development  of  this 
county  was  both  very  interesting  and  quite  important,  and  will  be 
traced  in  later  chapters  in  addition  to  the  paragraphs  on  the  various 
towns. 

First  among  these  towns,  alphabetically,  is  Ballston,  in  the  south¬ 
ern  part  of  Saratoga  County,  bordered  on  the  west  by  Charlton,  on 
the  north  by  Milton,  on  the  east  by  Malta,  and  on  the  south  by  Clif¬ 
ton  Park  and  Schenectady  County.  It  was  one  of  the  original  four 
towns  of  Saratoga  County  as  created  in  1791,  and  of  these  it  was 
the  largest,  embracing  practically  all  the  western  half  of  the  county. 
It  included  all  the  territory  found  today  in  the  townships  of  Ballston, 
Charlton,  Milton,  Galway,  Providence,  Edinburg,  Day  and  parts 
of  Hadley,  Corinth  and  Greenfield.  Later,  in  1792,  the  town  was 
reduced  to  its  present  boundaries  by  the  creation  of  Charlton,  Mil- 
ton  and  Galway,  the  last  two  of  which  were  subdivided,  in  their  turn, 
at  a  still  later  date.  It  was  originally  called  Balltown  in  honor 
of  Rev.  Eliphalet  Ball,  from  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  who  was 
prominent  among  the  early  settlers  and  who,  in  1771,  purchased 
four  hundred  acres  of  land  here.  As  time  went  on  it  gradually 
changed  to  the  present  name.  The  first  actual  settlers,  however. 
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were  the  McDonald  brothers,  Michael  and  Nicholas,  who  came  to 
the  western  side  of  Ballston  Lake  in  1763.  Born  in  Ireland,  they 
had  been  enticed  on  board  a  ship  and  brought  to  America,  where  they 
had  been  sold  to  pay  for  their  unexpected  trip.  For  about  seven  years 
they  were  the  only  settlers  in  Ballston,  Sir  William  Johnson  stopping 
to  spend  one  night  here  with  them  in  1767. 

When  Saratoga  County  was  created,  Ballston  Spa  and  Saratoga 
Springs  each  consisted  of  but  one  or  two  log  houses,  and  Ballston 
Center  wTas  a  thriving  village,  the  foremost  settlement  in  Ballston 
Township,  while  it  was  also  one  of  the  leading  communities  of  the 
county.  When  Ballston  won  the  honor  of  being  the  shire  town,  and 
a  courthouse  was  built  on  Ballston  Hill,  a  prosperous  settlement  grew 
up  around  the  county  building.  Several  stores  and  two  hotels  were 
erected  and  when  court  was  in  session  they  did  a  large  amount  of 
business.  This  rapidly  growing  village,  however,  suddenly  found  its 
development  stopped  when,  in  1816,  the  courthouse  and  jail  burned 
to  the  ground.  The  disaster  was  complete  so  far  as  this  community 
was  concerned,  for  Milton  was  now  made  the  shire  town,  with  Ball¬ 
ston  Spa  the  site  of  the  new  buildings.  Another  village  of  Ballston 
Township  is  Burnt  Hills,  so  named  because  some  of  this  territory  was 
found  to  be  burned  over  about  the  time  the  first  settlers  arrived. 
Ballston  Spa  is  partly  in  the  town  of  Ballston,  but  the  larger  portion 
of  it  is  inside  the  borders  of  Milton.  Its  interests  have  been  largely 
in  the  development  of  mineral  springs  and  manufacturing,  while  the 
fertile  soil  found  in  most  of  Ballston  Township  made  agriculture  the 
principal  occupation  there.  Because  of  this  situation,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Ballston  Spa  will  be  considered  separately,  following  the 
evolution  of  Ballston  Township. 

During  the  Revolution  the  settlers  lived  in  constant  expectation 
of  enemy  raids.  At  times  they  abandoned  their  houses  at  night  and, 
with  their  most  valued  possessions,  fled  to  the  comparative  safety  of 
the  woods.  For  a  long  period  nothing  happened,  and  they  were  lulled 
into  a  false  sense  of  security.  In  1780,  however,  all  the  fury  gener¬ 
ally  associated  with  border  warfare  was  let  loose  on  Ballston.  This 
was  the  year  of  Carleton’s  raid  up  the  Champlain  Valley.  At  Bul- 
wagga  Bay,  two  hundred  of  his  men,  under  the  Tory  Captain  Munro, 
separated  from  the  main  force  and  set  out  on  the  old  Indian  trail 
toward  Saratoga  County.  These  fighters  were  mainly  Indians  and 
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Tories,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  their  intentions.  They 
succeeded  in  surprising  the  Ballston  patriots,  and  soon  plundering 
and  barbarism  were  evident  everywhere.  Finally,  when  savage  thirst 
was  more  or  less  satiated,  Munro  had  the  prisoners  rounded  up 
and  gave  orders  for  the  return  march  to  Canada.  The  Tory  captain 
also  directed  that  in  case  his  party  was  pursued  all  prisoners  were  to 
be  promptly  killed.  A  rescue  party  did  actually  set  out,  but  when 
word  arrived  of  the  fate  awaiting  the  captives  if  it  attacked  the  Brit¬ 
ish  force,  all  efforts  to  release  the  prisoners  were  abandoned.  Fore¬ 
most  among  those  carried  to  Canada  by  Munro  was  General  James 
Gordon,  of  the  Revolutionary  Army.  He  had  migrated  from  Ire¬ 
land  as  a  youth  and  had  finally  settled  in  Ballston.  At  the  time  of  the 
raid  he  was  sleeping  and  was  rudely  awakened  by  the  breaking  of 
windows  in  his  room  by  enemy  bayonets.  He  had  several  narrow 
escapes  from  death  before  he  arrived  at  Quebec,  particularly  as  his 
guard  was  an  Indian  who  was  quite  anxious  to  find  a  good  excuse 
to  kill  him.  Finally,  he  managed  to  escape  from  prison  and,  with 
some  of  his  neighbors,  succeeded  in  making  his  way  back  to  friendly 
territory. 

Ballston  also  was  the  home  of  Joe  Bettys,  who  fought  with  reck¬ 
less  courage  under  Arnold  at  Valcour  Island,  yet  who,  because  of  the 
failure  of  the  American  authorities  to  give  him  proper  recognition, 
subsequently  became  a  very  dangerous  British  spy.  On  one  occasion 
he  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  at  West  Point,  but  Washington  par¬ 
doned  him.  He  then  continued  his  hostile  operations.  In  1781  he 
led  a  raid  on  Saratoga  County,  and  at  various  times  was  engaged  in 
more  spying  activities.  Finally,  in  1782,  in  the  town  of  Clifton  Park, 
a  girl  who  was  helping  her  father  make  maple  sugar  saw  a  shadowy 
figure  advancing  through  a  heavy  fog.  When  she  told  her  father 
about  this,  he  suspected  it  might  be  the  famous  spy.  With  the  aid  of 
some  neighbors,  he  captured  Bettys  and  discovered  incriminating  evi¬ 
dence.  This  time  the  hated  Tory  did  not  escape  the  noose. 

There  is  a  practical  joke  that  has,  through  the  decades,  become 
definitely  a  part  of  Ballston’s  heritage.  The  villain  was  none  other 
than  Stephen  Ball,  the  son  of  Rev.  Eliphalet  Ball.  On  one  occasion 
his  father  was  getting  ready  to  perform  a  marriage  ceremony.  Find¬ 
ing  that  the  bridegroom  had  never  witnessed  a  wedding,  Stephen  told 
the  nervous  youth  that  he  should  kiss  the  bride  several  times  during 
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the  ceremony,  and  in  a  big-hearted  manner  offered  to  indicate  to  him 
when  a  kiss  was  expected.  Needless  to  say,  Stephen’s  signals  were 
not  long  in  coming.  At  first  the  minister  merely  frowned,  but  finally 
decided  that  it  was  becoming  a  matter  not  to  be  overlooked  after  sev¬ 
eral  hearty  smacks,  and  threatened  to  stop  the  wedding  unless  the 
amorous  bridegroom  should  desist.  This  unfortunate  youth  could 
only  whimper:  “Stephen  told  me  to.” 

By  1790,  Ballston  had  a  population  of  7,333,  which  was  more  than 
double  that  of  any  of  the  other  three  towns.  This  huge  township  was 
reduced  to  roughly  its  present  boundaries  in  1792,  however,  by  the 
creation  of  Charlton,  Galway  and  Milton,  with  the  result  that  in 
1800  there  were  only  2,099  residents.  Since  that  time  there  has  not 
been  much  variation  in  size,  and  the  population  in  1930  was  reported 
as  2,578.  The  township  remains  a  fertile  agricultural  section,  and 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  sights  consists  of  the  fine  fruit  orchards 
which  have  always  been  a  valued  source  of  income  to  its  inhabitants. 

Although  Ballston  Spa  was  named  for  one  of  the  leading  settlers 
of  Ballston  Township,  most  of  the  village  is  situated  in  the  town  of 
Milton,  as  is  indicated  by  census  figures.  Of  the  4,591  inhabitants  of 
Ballston  Spa  in  1930,  3,948  were  within  the  boundaries  of  Milton.  It 
was  incorporated  as  a  village  by  the  Legislature  in  1807.  Its  early 
history  was  primarily  associated  with  its  famous  mineral  springs.  For 
some  reason  or  other  the  Indians  paid  but  little  attention  to  these 
medicinal  waters,  although  they  constantly  flocked  to  the  springs  at 
Saratoga.  The  Ballston  Spa  waters  were  discovered  by  white  men 
about  1770.  They  were  not  permanently  improved,  however,  until 
1787.  During  that  time  a  rude  trough  dug  out  of  a  log  represented 
the  best  bathing  facilities,  while  a  gourd  shell  which  hung  on  a  tree 
was  the  sole  means  of  getting  a  drink.  A  bark  shanty  was  the  only 
building.  In  1787,  however,  Benajah  Douglas,  father  of  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  came  to  settle  at  Ballston  Spa  and  built  a  log  tavern.  From 
that  time  on  the  infant  community  proceeded  to  develop,  becoming 
a  truly  famous  watering  place.  Not  satisfied  with  their  early  pros¬ 
perity,  however,  it  appears  that  greed  led  some  of  the  inhabitants  to 
tamper  with  the  springs  in  the  hope  of  further  profits.  Their  efforts 
proved  to  be  a  boomerang,  however,  and  resulted  in  the  loss  of  some 
of  the  waters.  Later,  some  were  recovered  by  boring  deep.  In  1865 
one  company  stumbled  upon  a  stream  of  mineral  water  while  drilling 
for  oil. 
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It  will  be  recalled  that  when  the  original  county  buildings  burned 
in  1 8 1 6,  Milton  won  out  in  the  fight  to  be  selected  as  the  shire  town, 
and  the  new  buildings  were  erected  at  Ballston  Spa.  The  village  has 
been  the  county  seat  ever  since,  a  fact  that  has  been  partially  respon¬ 
sible  for  its  growth.  The  other  permanent  cause  of  prosperity  was 
the  excellent  water  power  furnished  by  the  river.  A  variety  of  mills 
were  constructed  here  at  one  time  or  another,  including  cotton,  woolen 
and  oilcloth  works,  but  the  most  important  in  the  development  of 
Ballston  Spa  were  paper-mills,  dominated  by  the  genius  of  George 
West. 

Charlton  is  a  township  in  the  southwestern  corner  of  Saratoga 
County  west  of  Ballston,  facing  Schenectady  County  on  the  south  and 
on  most  of  the  west.  Originally  it  was  known  as  Freehold  or  New 
Freehold  because  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  early  settlers  came 
from  Freehold,  New  Jersey.  Later,  however,  it  was  named  Charlton 
in  honor  of  a  prominent  New  York  physician.  The  township  was 
formed  in  1792  from  territory  belonging  to  Ballston.  Several  of  the 
first  settlers  were  Scotch-Irish  families  who  had  been  forced  to  leave 
the  British  Isles  for  religious  reasons.  Coming  by  way  of  New  Jersey, 
they  began  to  arrive  in  Charlton  in  1774.  The  soil  of  the  township 
was  very  fertile  with  the  result  that  it  became  primarily  an  agricul¬ 
tural  community,  which  it  continues  to  be  at  the  present  day.  It  was 
spared  the  horrors  of  war  which  were  so  characteristic  of  most  of  our 
communities,  although  during  the  Revolution  it  was  not  unusual  for 
families  to  flee  to  the  woods  upon  the  slightest  rumor.  In  1800, 
Charlton  had  a  population  of  1,746,  but  grew  very  little  after  that, 
finally  passing  the  2,000  mark  in  1830.  Today  there  are  but  978 
inhabitants. 

The  next  township,  in  alphabetical  order,  is  Clifton  Park,  south¬ 
east  of  Ballston,  and  facing  the  Mohawk  River  on  the  south.  It  is 
the  youngest  township  in  the  county,  having  been  until  1828  a  part 
of  Halfmoon.  Its  original  name  was  Clifton,  so  named  after  a  land 
patent;  but  there  were  so  many  towns  of  the  same  title  that  it  was 
changed  to  Clifton  Park.  Because  of  its  location  on  the  Mohawk  it  is 
not  surprising  to  learn  that  here  we  find  one  of  the  three  places  in 
Saratoga  County  occupied  by  white  men  previous  to  1700.  The  exact 
date  is  unknown,  but  was  probably  about  1670.  Since  Clifton  Park 
was  not  a  separate  town  until  1828,  much  of  its  history  cannot  be 
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divided  from  the  story  of  the  parent  town  of  Halfmoon.  Naturally, 
the  early  inhabitants  were  predominantly  Dutch.  Although  there 
were  a  few  mills,  the  important  occupation  was  farming  because  of 
the  fertility  of  the  soil.  Indians  seem  to  have  been  unusuallv  com¬ 
mon  here,  and  some  of  the  early  pioneer  homes  were  overrun  with 
friendly  red  men  who  came  to  make  calls.  A  noted  Indian  burial 
ground  was  located  here.  A't  the  time  of  the  first  census  in  1830, 
Clifton  Park  had  a  total  of  2,494  inhabitants.  Since  that  time  the 
population  has  fluctuated  little,  and  in  1930,  exactly  a  century  after 
the  first  census,  there  were  2,222  inhabitants. 

Corinth  is  located  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  bounded  on 
the  south  by  Greenfield  and  Wilton,  on  the  west  by  Edinburg,  on  the 
north  by  Day  and  Hadley,  and  on  the  east  by  Moreau,  while  along 
the  northeast  corner  runs  the  Hudson  River  with  Warren  County  on 
the  other  side.  The  township  was  created  in  1818  from  territory 
belonging  to  Hadley.  The  privilege  of  naming  the  town  was  given 
to  a  Mrs.  Chapman,  who  opened  up  her  Bible  for  assistance.  It 
happened  that  the  pages  she  turned  to  consisted  of  part  of  the  epistle 
to  the  Corinthians,  hence  the  name  Corinth.  As  a  rule  the  township 
is  rough  and  mountainous,  with  diversified  scenery.  In  the  extreme 
southeast  corner  is  Mount  McGregor,  part  of  which  is  in  Wilton  and 
part  in  Moreau.  The  most  important  geographic  feature  of  the 
township,  however,  is  the  presence  of  the  Hudson  in  the  northeast. 
The  rapids  and  falls  are  quite  picturesque  and  have  had  an  over¬ 
whelming  effect  on  the  development  of  Corinth.  The  first  settle¬ 
ments  were  made  near  Mount  McGregor  and  at  Jessup’s  Landing  on 
the  Hudson,  but  their  exact  dates  are  unknown.  There  is  little  doubt 
but  that  there  were  settlers  at  the  former  place  before  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  At  Jessup’s  Landing,  so  named  for  two  brothers  who  were 
engaged  in  the  lumber  industry,  there  is  more  uncertainty.  It  was  a 
Tory  hangout,  a  fact  that  would  strengthen  the  suspicion  that  there 
were  no  patriot  settlers  around.  On  the  other  hand,  whatever  Tories 
that  might  have  been  living  here  would  have  been  out  of  place  after 
1781.  It  was  at  this  landing  that  the  Jessup  brothers  took  the  lum¬ 
ber  from  their  rafts  and  placed  it  on  wagons  to  be  carried  to  a  point 
on  the  river  below.  SaAvmills  and  gristmills  were  soon  built  on  the 
side  of  the  Hudson.  A  woolen  factory  was  erected  about  1820,  while 
another  began  operations  in  1866;  but  in  neither  case  was  this  indus- 
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try  of  long  duration.  1869  was  the  beginning  of  the  wood-pulp  and 
paper  industry.  This  business  was  the  backbone  of  Corinth’s  devel¬ 
opment.  The  village  was  given  incorporation  in  1886;  while  today 
its  population  is  2,613  in  a  township  with  a  total  of  3,760  inhabi¬ 
tants.  This  represents  a  considerable  change  since  the  first  census  of 
1820,  when  there  were  only  1,490  people  within  Corinth  Township. 

The  township  of  Day  is  located  northwest  of  Corinth  in  the 
extreme  northwestern  corner  of  Saratoga  County,  facing  Hamilton 
County  on  the  west  and  Warren  County  on  the  north.  Day  was 
erected  in  1819  from  the  townships  of  Edinburg  and  Hadley.  At 
first  it  was  named  Concord,  but  since  another  town  within  the  State 
had  the  same  name,  it  was  called  Day  in  honor  of  its  most  prom¬ 
inent  citizen,  Eliphaz  Day.  The  earliest  settlers  of  whom  we  know 
came  from  New  England,  probably  in  1797.  The  soil  being  poor 
and  the  timber  valuable,  lumbering  and  allied  industries  flourished. 
Tanneries  were  established  here,  while  logs  were  floated  down  the 
river  to  Conklingville,  Jessup’s  Landing  and  Glens  Falls.  It  is 
said  that  Eliphaz  Day  floated  his  logs  down  the  rivers  until  past 
the  lower  falls  of  the  Hudson,  where  he  built  them  into  rafts  and 
then  floated  them  again  in  the  direction  of  New  York  City.  During 
flood  tide,  the  rafts  were  tied  to  the  shore;  during  ebb  tide  they  were 
allowed  to  drift  southward.  On  one  occasion,  while  in  New  York 
Harbor,  a  huge  raft  broke  loose  from  its  moorings  and  started  to 
move  rapidly  out  to  sea,  but  after  considerable  excitement  among  the 
powerless  humans  stranded  on  the  raft,  a  steam  tug  saved  the  day 
(and  possibly  Eliphaz  Day!)  by  towing  the  valuable  timber  back  to 
the  wharf.  At  the  first  census  (1820)  there  were  only  571  people  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  township.  From  that  time  on  there  was  a  gradual  growth 
until  i860,  when  there  was  a  population  of  1,209.  In  recent  times, 
however,  there  has  been  rapid  decline,  the  census  showing  628  resi¬ 
dents  in  1910,  473  in  1920,  and  only  328  in  1930. 

Edinburg  is  another  township  in  the  northwestern  section  of  Sara¬ 
toga  County.  On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  Day,  on  the  east  by  Cor¬ 
inth  and  Greenfield,  on  the  south  by  Providence,  and  on  the  west  by 
Hamilton  and  Fulton  counties.  This  township  was  organized  in 
1801,  being  carved  out  of  the  parent  town  of  Providence.  Until  1808 
it  was  known  as  Northfield,  but  since  there  was  already  another  town¬ 
ship  by  the  same  name  it  was  then  called  Edinburg,  in  honor  of  the 
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Scotch  city.  The  fine  timber  that  covered  the  Sacandaga  Valley  was 
very  attractive  to  early  pioneers,  and  settlement  was  rapid  after  the 
close  of  the  Revolution.  One  of  the  first  settlers  (and  perhaps  he  was 
the  first)  was  a  nephew  of  John  Stark,  the  hero  of  Bennington.  The 
most  important  occupations  of  the  men  of  Edinburg  have,  of  course, 
been  based  on  lumbering  and  tanneries.  The  manufacture  of  wash¬ 
boards,  lard  tubs,  flour  buckets  and  other  wooden  products  has  at  times 
been  conducted  on  a  rather  large  scale  here.  In  1810  there  were  1,319 
people  living  within  the  township  and  for  several  decades  there  was 
very  little  change.  Recently,  however,  there  has  been  a  considerable 
decline  in  population.  By  1910  there  were  only  793  inhabitants,  while 
in  1930  there  were  but  512.  The  town  records  of  Edinburg  indicate 
that  the  problems  confronting  the  early  settlers  were  far  different 
from  those  of  today.  As  in  most  other  early  communities,  bounties 
were  offered  for  the  killing  of  wolves.  In  1802,  the  Edinburg  fathers 
decided  that  hogs  might  run  at  large,  provided  they  wore  a  “good 
and  sufficient  yoke.”  In  1817  it  was  voted  to  hold  the  next  town 
meeting  in  a  barn,  but  five  years  later  a  fundamental  change  had 
occurred  in  the  political  sensibilities  of  the  inhabitants,  apparently,  for 
it  was  then  voted  to  discard  the  barn  as  a  meeting  place  in  favor  of  a 
woodhouse. 

Galway  is  located  on  the  western  boundary  of  Saratoga  County, 
between  Providence  and  Charlton,  with  the  town  of  Milton  on  the 
east  and  Fulton  and  Montgomery  counties  on  the  west.  Its  economic 
interests  have  been  mainly  agricultural.  Settlement  began  here  before 
the  Revolution,  in  1774,  and  all  of  the  first  settlers  were  Scotch. 
They  named  the  township  Galloway  in  memory  of  their  former  home 
across  the  Atlantic,  but  because  of  an  error  it  became  Galway.  It 
was  created  from  Ballston  in  1792.  For  the  next  four  years  it  included 
territory  extending  to  the  northern  end  of  the  county,  but  when  the 
township  of  Providence  was  created,  in  179 6,  Galway  was  reduced 
to  its  present  limits.  At  the  time  of  the  first  census  in  1800,  the  town 
supported  2,310  inhabitants,  while  in  1810  there  were  2,705.  With 
that  date,  however,  Galway’s  numerical  growth  ended.  The  census 
figures  of  1930  gave  the  town  a  population  of  1,137.  The  most 
important  village  possessed  the  same  name  as  the  town.  It  was 
incorporated  in  1838,  but  today  has  but  119  residents.  While  the 
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town  meetings  of  Edinburg  were  held  in  barns  and  woodhouses,  as  we 
have  seen,  those  of  Galway  were  held  in  churches.  Whether  the 
decisions  arrived  at  here  were  more  upright  and  just  I  do  not  know, 
but  the  main  problems  were  more  or  less  the  same,  with  wolves  and 
hogs  receiving  special  consideration.  Town  records  contain  several 
references  to  Negro  slaves.  We  also  read  about  “A  Brindle-Cullered 
Bull-Calf,  and  a  pale-Red  Heffier  Calf,”  ‘‘A  black  heifer,  with  a  white 
face  two  years  old,  and  a  black  heifer,  with  a  white  tail  one  year  old,” 
“A  Pail-Red  cow,  with  a  white  stripe  over  her  back,  and  on  her  belly 
a  brown  face,”  and  “A  heifer  with  a  loin  back.”  Although  poor  spell¬ 
ing  was  usual  in  those  days,  only  a  professional  humorist  in  these 
modern  times  could  provide  such  punctuation.  Galway  was  at  one 
time  the  scene  of  an  extremely  bloody  Indian  battle.  So  many  red 
men  were  killed  that  survivors  and  relatives  of  the  slain  returned  to 
lament  in  large  numbers  from  time  to  time.  As  a  result,  the  creek 
near  which  the  engagement  took  place  was  named  Mourning  Kill.  It 
is  related  that  on  one  occasion  a  party  of  friendly  Indians  decided  to 
pay  a  call  on  one  of  the  early  settlers.  He  saw  them  approach,  and 
being  timid,  hid  under  his  barn.  This  tempted  the  red  men  to  have 
some  fun  with  him.  They  procured  a  butcher  knife  from  the  house 
and  invited  the  cowering  white  man  to  come  forth.  This  he  did  as 
fast  as  his  shaky  legs  would  permit.  The  Indians  then  started  a  war 
dance  and  made  him  join  in.  When  they  had  finally  enjoyed  his  ter¬ 
ror  to  the  utmost  they  explained  their  friendly  intentions,  after  which 
they  departed,  highly  pleased  with  the  success  of  their  crude  joke. 

Greenfield  is  the  largest  township  in  Saratoga  County  and  is 
located  in  the  central  part,  surrounded  by  Corinth,  Wilton,  Saratoga 
Springs,  Milton,  Providence  and  Edinburg.  At  first  it  was  a  part  of 
the  original  towns  of  Ballston  and  Saratoga,  while  in  1792  the  west¬ 
ern  part  was  included  within  Milton.  In  1793  it  was  created  as  a 
separate  political  unit  and  at  that  time  included  not  only  the  present 
town  of  Greenfield,  but  also  Corinth  and  parts  of  Day  and  Hadley.  In 
1801  it  was  reduced  to  its  present  dimensions.  In  1800  it  had  a 
population  of  3,073,  which  was  nearly  its  maximum.  Later  a  gradual 
decrease  set  in  and  today,  with  1,544  inhabitants,  it  is  scarcely  half  its 
original  size.  The  date  of  the  arrival  of  the  first  settlers  is  not  cer¬ 
tain,  but  there  is  some  evidence  the  original  pioneers  were  here  dur¬ 
ing  the  Revolution.  Agriculture  was  the  dominant  economic  interest, 
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and  when  Saratoga  Springs  began  to  develop,  the  farmers  of  Green¬ 
field  found  a  ready  market.  As  early  as  1805  they  apparently  saw 
some  justification  in  political  regulation  of  agriculture,  for  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  passed  a  resolution  that  imposed  a  fine  of  five  dollars  upon  every 
landowner  who  allowed  any  Canadian  thistles  to  go  to  seed  upon  his 
land.  In  addition  there  was  some  manufacturing  in  the  town,  and  it 
is  said  that  the  son  of  Jesse  James  established  here  the  first  mill  built 
in  Saratoga  County  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  by  machinery. 

Hadley  is  situated  in  the  northernmost  section  of  Saratoga 
County.  On  the  west  and  southwest  it  is  bounded  by  Day  and  on 
the  south  by  Corinth.  Along  its  northern  side,  and  across  the  Hud¬ 
son,  which  flows  along  the  eastern  border,  lies  Warren  County. 
Through  Hadley,  flowing  west  to  east,  is  the  Sacandaga  River,  which 
forms  a  junction  with  the  Hudson.  This  township  was  created  in 
1801  out  of  territory  belonging  to  Greenfield  and  Northumberland.  It 
not  only  included  the  present  town  of  Hadley,  but  also  Corinth  and  a 
part  of  Day  as  well.  In  1819  it  was  cut  down  to  its  present  boundaries. 
The  first  settlers  probably  arrived  about  1788,  and  were  soon  engaged 
in  lumbering  operations.  A  sawmill  was  built  in  1791  where  the  ham¬ 
let  of  Hadley  is  located,  at  the  juncture  of  the  Sacandaga  and  the  Hud¬ 
son.  Other  industrial  establishments  followed,  both  here  and  also  at 
Conklingville,  which  is  located  on  the  western  boundary  of  the  town. 
The  latter  settlement  was  made  in  1848  by  Gurdon  Conkling,  who 
built  a  tannery  here.  This  was  not  the  first  industrial  establishment 
at  that  place,  however,  for  at  least  two  sawmills  were  erected  pre¬ 
viously;  but  it  was  certainly  of  greater  importance.  Most  of  the 
bark  was  brought  down  the  Sacandaga  from  Day  on  scows,  while 
some  of  the  hides  came  from  Texas,  Mexico  and  South  America. 
Most  of  the  other  manufacturing  carried  on  within  the  township  was 
also  based  upon  timber  resources.  The  first  census  taken  after  Hadley 
was  reduced  to  its  present  limits  was  compiled  in  1820.  At  that  time 
the  township  supported  a  population  of  798,  while  by  1855  it  had 
grown  to  1,172.  Since  then  there  have  been  both  decreases  and 
increases,  but  more  of  the  former  than  the  latter,  and  today  there  is  a 
population  of  841. 

Halfmoon,  like  Hadley,  is  washed  on  its  eastern  boundary  by 
the  Hudson,  but  here  the  resemblance  ends,  for  it  is  located  near  the 
southeastern  corner  of  Saratoga  County,  and  the  Mohawk  is  part  of 
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its  southern  border.  It  was  one  of  the  four  original  townships,  and 
long  before  the  creation  of  the  county  it  existed  as  a  territorial  divi¬ 
sion.  It  was  named  Halfmoon  because  its  original  southern  border 
along  the  Mohawk  had  the  shape  of  a  crescent,  and  has  borne  that 
name  for  over  three  centuries.  When  Saratoga  County  was  organ¬ 
ized,  this  township  included  not  only  the  present  town  of  Halfmoon, 
but  also  Waterford,  Clifton  Park  and  part  of  the  city  of  Mechanic- 
ville.  Waterford  was  detached  in  1 8 1 6  and  Clifton  Park  in  1828, 
while  Mechanicville  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1915.  Because  of 
its  location  at  the  juncture  of  the  Hudson  and  the  Mohawk  there  is 
no  question  but  that  the  soil  of  the  ancient  town  of  Halfmoon  was 
known  to  the  early  Dutch  fur  traders  before  the  establishment  of 
Fort  Orange  at  Albany.  Settlement  was  also  begun  at  an  extremely 
early  date,  exactly  when  we  do  not  know.  There  is  considerable  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  stone  house  having  been  built  here  in  1718,  while  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  Dutch  settlers  were  here  before  1700.  The  main 
economic  interest  of  the  people  of  Halfmoon  has  been  agriculture  with 
the  exception  of  the  Mechanicville  area.  Although  during  times  of 
war  the  township  was  crossed  on  many  occasions  by  contending  forces 
and  armies,  no  records  remain  of  military  episodes,  local  traditions 
being  allowed  to  vanish  from  memory.  The  ancient  town  of  Half¬ 
moon  had  a  population  of  3,602  in  1790  which  increased  to  5,292  in 
1810.  In  1830,  after  it  had  been  reduced  to  its  present  size,  it  had 
2,042  inhabitants.  Once  more  it  started  to  increase  in  size,  only  to 
find  itself  cut  down  again  by  the  incorporation  of  Mechanicville.  As 
a  result  its  population  in  1930  was  1,739.  A  town  meeting  held  in 
1789  solved  the  problem  of  hogs  running  loose  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner:  “Hoggs  and  swine  that  weigh  more  than  forty  pounds  may  run 
at  large,  but  less  than  that  must  be  yoked;  but  from  the  Widow 
Peebles  down  to  Waterford,  and  from  the  river  west  to  the  first  hill, 
none  may  be  allowed  to  run.”  One  cannot  refrain  from  wondering 
about  the  part  the  widow  played  in  the  decision  of  the  township 
fathers.  Unfortunately  her  picture  has  not  been  preserved. 

Malta  is  northwest  of  Halfmoon,  the  other  townships  bordering 
on  it  being  Ballston,  Saratoga  Springs,  Stillwater  and  Clifton  Park. 
In  the  northeastern  section  is  Saratoga  Lake,  while  in  the  south  is 
Round  Lake.  The  origin  of  the  term  Malta  is  uncertain  and  vague. 
Probably  settlers  were  here  as  early  as  1764.  When  Saratoga  Countv 
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was  formed,  the  original  township  of  Malta  was  a  part  of  Stillwater. 
Finally,  in  1802,  the  division  was  made,  while  additional  territory 
was  added  later.  The  main  economic  interest  of  the  population  has 
been  agriculture,  although  some  sections  are  not  adapted  to  the  best 
production.  The  population  of  Malta  in  1810  was  1,438.  Since 
that  time  there  has  been  very  little  variation,  the  1930  census  reveal¬ 
ing  1,277  inhabitants. 

Next  we  come  to  the  city  of  Mechanicville,  which  is  situated  where 
Anthony’s  Kill  meets  the  Hudson.  It  received  its  name  from  the  fact 
that  a  number  of  mechanics  were  employed  here  by  the  early  manufac¬ 
turers.  The  story  of  the  development  of  Mechanicville  is  primarily 
one  of  industrial  growth,  which  is  comparatively  recent.  As  late  as 
1835  it  is  said  that  there  were  only  five  buildings  here,  south  of  An¬ 
thony’s  Kill,  although  on  the  other  side  there  was  a  larger  settlement 
and  an  old  factory  and  gristmill.  In  1850,  on  the  Stillwater  side, 
there  was  also  established  the  American  Linen  Thread  Company,  using 
flax  imported  from  Ireland,  Belgium  and  Holland.  Mechanicville 
was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1870  and  as  a  city  in  1915.  On  the 
latter  date  it  had  a  population  of  8,208  as  compared  with  7,924  today 
(1930).  Since  the  development  of  such  industries  as  that  of  wood- 
pulp  and  paper  is  of  such  comparatively  recent  times,  and  because  of 
the  importance  of  Mechanicville  in  that  economic  sphere,  this  story 
will  be  told  in  a  later  chapter  to  avoid  repetition. 

Milton  is  directly  north  of  Ballston,  and  until  1792  was  a  part  of 
it.  As  originally  created  on  that  date,  Milton  included  part  of  the 
town  of  Greenfield,  but  in  1793  it  was  reduced  to  its  present  size. 
Most  of  the  village  of  Ballston  Spa  is  located  within  the  boundaries 
of  Milton.  There  is  very  close  correlation  in  the  history  of  the 
townships  of  Ballston  and  Milton.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  sep¬ 
arate  the  history  of  the  two,  while  the  development  of  Ballston  Spa 
is  narrated  elsewhere.  Milton  was  known  as  Milltown  in  early  times, 
because  of  the  many  mills  in  the  township.  The  present  name  grad¬ 
ually  developed  from  the  old.  In  1800  the  town  had  a  population  of 
2,146  while  in  1930  it  had  5,672,  of  which  number  3,948  were  inhab¬ 
itants  of  Ballston  Spa. 

Moreau  is  located  in  the  extreme  northeastern  section  of  Saratoga 
County.  Its  entire  northern  and  eastern  boundary  and  most  of  its 
western  border  as  well  is  washed  by  the  Hudson.  This  township  was 
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created  out  of  territory  belonging  to  Northumberland  in  1805,  and 
was  named  for  the  French  Marshal  Moreau,  who  was  visiting  in  this 
country  at  that  time,  he  having  been  exiled  from  his  native  land.  The 
first  settlers  arrived  before  the  Revolution,  although  very  little  is 
known  about  them.  One  of  the  earliest  groups  was  the  Parks  fam¬ 
ily.  Considerable  has  been  written  about  its  members,  but  much  of  it 
is  of  doubtful  authenticity.  There  is  no  question  but  that  the  Parkses 
played  an  active  part  in  the  Revolution,  and  the  episodes  told  are  all 
highly  entertaining,  yet  some  of  the  narratives  of  the  Parks  family 
were  greatly  exaggerated,  with  the  result  that  we  suspect  the  validity 
of  the  remainder.  In  any  case  space  does  not  permit,  in  this  survey 
of  eleven  counties,  a  detailed  study  of  their  authenticity.  For  a  time 
Moreau  was  also  the  home  of  David  Jones,  the  Tory  sweetheart  of 
Jane  McCrea.  Due  to  the  variation  of  geographical  conditions  within 
the  township,  economic  interests  were  bound  to  be  divergent.  Agri¬ 
culture  was  carried  on  with  success  in  the  fertile  portion  in  the  east 
and  south.  On  the  other  hand  the  rapids  and  falls  existing  in  the 
Hudson,  combined  with  proximity  to  the  timber  resources  of  the 
Adirondacks,  made  the  lumbering  industry  profitable.  Later  other 
manufacturing  developed,  but  that  was  in  rather  recent  times  and 
therefore  is  discussed  elsewhere.  Most  of  the  mills  are  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  South  Glens  Falls,  the  metropolis  of  the  township.  This  is  a 
comparatively  modern  village  which,  in  1828,  is  said  to  have  possessed 
only  one  sawmill.  Thanks,  however,  to  a  number  of  industries  manu¬ 
facturing  lumber,  boxes,  paper,  lime,  marble,  flagstone  and  other 
products,  South  Glens  Falls  grew  until  it  was  incorporated  in  1895. 
Nor  did  its  growth  end  then,  for  the  census  of  1930  indicated  a  total 
of  2,689  inhabitants,  a  gain  of  over  500  in  ten  years.  At  that  time 
the  entire  township  of  Moreau  had  a  population  of  4,471,  the  result 
of  a  more  or  less  steady  growth  from  the  1,347  in  1810.  There  is  an 
interesting  story  concerning  a  Moreau  volunteer  in  the  War  of  1812. 
It  appears  that  he  was  placed  on  guard  in  front  of  an  officer’s  tent. 
Not  realizing  the  importance  of  military  discipline  he  saw  fit  to  leave 
his  post  in  search  of  a  drink.  To  his  complete  surprise  he  was  then 
arrested  for  neglect  of  duty.  When  pressed  for  the  reason  for  his 
unmilitary  conduct,  he  innocently  explained:  “I  didn’t  suppose  the 
officers  were  afraid.”  Apparently  his  superiors  had  faith  in  his 
explanation,  for  he  escaped  punishment. 
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South  of  Moreau,  and  bounded  by  the  Hudson  on  the  east,  is  the 
township  of  Northumberland.  It  was  created  in  1798  from  Sara¬ 
toga,  and  at  that  time  included  the  present  towns  of  Moreau,  Wilton, 
and  a  part  of  Hadley.  Hadley  was  detached  in  1801,  Moreau  in 
1805,  and  Wilton  in  1818.  The  first  settler  of  territory  included 
within  the  present  township  of  Northumberland  was  a  Scotchman 
named  James  Brisbin,  who  came  here  in  1765.  Others  soon  followed 
in  his  footsteps.  Then,  as  now,  the  chief  occupation  of  the  people 
was  agriculture.  In  1820  there  was  a  population  of  1,279,  while 
by  1850  this  figure  had  increased  to  1,775-  By  1930  the  number 
of  inhabitants  had  decreased  to  1,059.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting 
hamlet  is  Gansevoort,  in  the  extreme  northern  part.  This  was  named 
in  honor  of  General  Peter  Gansevoort,  at  one  time  commander  of 
Fort  Stanwix,  and  an  early  settler  who  built  a  home  here  south  of 
Gansevoort  station.  It  is  the  section  along  the  river  which  is  most 
important  from  a  historical  viewpoint  however,  because  the  Hudson 
represented  the  chief  route  of  conquest.  Here  also  were  important 
fording  places  and  ferries.  Regardless  of  the  side  on  which  armies 
chose  to  march,  smaller  detachments  and  scouting  parties  operated  on 
both  sides,  crossing  the  river  when  occasion  required. 

Providence  is  located  on  the  western  boundary,  between  Galway 
and  Edinburg.  When  created  in  1796  out  of  territory  belonging  to 
Galway  it  was  named  in  honor  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  As  a 
rule  the  soil  was  not  suited  to  agriculture,  and  the  inhabitants  tended 
to  favor  lumbering  and  its  allied  occupations.  The  first  sawmill 
was  built  in  1786  and  others  followed.  In  1801,  the  township 
was  reduced  to  its  present  limits  by  the  creation  of  Edinburg.  Its 
population  reached  a  maximum  of  1,582  in  1825,  but  soon  a  decrease 
set  in,  and  in  1930  there  were  only  470  inhabitants.  From  a  study  of 
the  early  records  it  would  seem  that  the  leading  problem  was  spelling. 
The  first  town  meeting  was  held  in  a  “logg”  meetinghouse,  while  we 
find  “yongger”  (younger)  hogs,  “the  a  Bove  Limited  time,”  the 
“oner”  (owner),  and  “The  Town  Shall  Bee  Divided.”  We  also  are 
told  that  among  the  “ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to”  in  Providence  were 
“dyptheria,  cholera,  fitts,  and  num  palsey.” 

The  historical  township  of  Saratoga  is  located  in  the  east,  on  the 
Hudson,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Northumberland  and  on  the 
south  by  Stillwater.  Long  before  the  coming  of  the  white  man  it  was 
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an  area  of  great  importance  to  the  Indian.  Here  it  was  that  his  war 
trails  crossed.  North  and  south  along  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  ran 
one  avenue  of  conquest.  From  Schuylerville  to  the  Mohawk  there 
was  a  connecting  route  by  way  of  Fish  Creek  and  Saratoga  Lake. 
Across  the  Hudson,  up  the  Battenkill  there  was  another  Indian  high¬ 
way  meandering  in  the  general  direction  of  the  settlements  on  the 
Connecticut.  The  result  was  that  the  Schuylerville  section  played  an 
important  part  from  early  times  in  the  councils  of  the  red  men.  Later 
when  France  and  England  locked  horns  in  their  struggle  for  suprem¬ 
acy  on  this  continent  it  was  over  these  trails  that  the  Indians  guided 
their  white  masters  on  missions  of  conquest.  This  fact  explains 
why  forts  were  built  here,  beginning  with  the  blockhouse  erected 
by  Peter  Schuyler  in  1690,  and  the  improved  stockades  built  by 
the  same  man  in  1709.  As  time  went  on  the  military  importance 
of  this  township  increased.  As  early  as  1745  the  original  settlement 
was  bathed  in  blood,  and  from  then  until  1763,  border  fighting  was 
so  persistent  that  colonization  was  utterly  impractical.  It  was  after 
the  French  and  Indian  War  that  settlement  really  began  in  earnest. 
The  leading  figure  was  General  Philip  Schuyler  who,  in  1767,  erected 
here  the  first  flax  mill  in  the  English  Colonies,  and  who  was  destined 
to  be  one  of  the  leading  heroes  of  the  American  Revolution.  Sara¬ 
toga  Township  was  also  destined  to  a  place  of  importance  in  the  war, 
as  we  have  discussed  in  detail  elsewhere.  It  was  here,  at  Schuyler¬ 
ville,  that  General  Burgoyne  surrendered  to  General  Gates  after  the 
famous  battles  of  Saratoga,  which  won  for  us  the  French  alliance  and 
made  our  successful  struggle  for  independence  possible. 

When  Saratoga  County  was  created  in  1791,  this  township  was 
one  of  the  four  original  subdivisions.  At  that  time,  it  included  the 
entire  eastern  half  of  the  county  north  of  Stillwater.  Its  chief  cur¬ 
tailments  came  in  1 7 9 8  with  the  loss  of  the  original  town  of  North¬ 
umberland  and  in  1819  with  the  detachment  of  Saratoga  Springs 
Township.  In  1930  the  present  town  of  Saratoga  contained  slightly 
less  inhabitants  (3,027)  than  the  original  and  larger  subdivision  of 
Saratoga  County  did  in  1790,  although  between  these  dates  there 
was  considerable  fluctuation.  The  township  now  includes  two  incor¬ 
porated  villages.  Schuylerville,  which  in  1930  had  1,411  people, 
was  so  named  in  honor  of  the  Schuyler  family.  Victory  was  named 
by  the  Victory  Manufacturing  Company  in  allusion  to  the  surrender  of 
Burgoyne.  From  1920  to  1930  its  population  declined  from  715  to 
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473.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  Schuyler’s  flax  mill.  He 
also  was  responsible  for  the  establishment  of  a  fulling  mill  around 
1 800,  the  second  oldest  cotton  mill  erected  in  New  York  State  (1828), 
and  a  woolen  factory  in  1830.  Others  established  a  foundry  in  1832; 
the  Victory  Manufacturing  Company  in  1846,  producing  silesias  and 
cambrics;  and  paper-mills  in  1863. 

Some  of  the  more  unusual  legends  of  Saratoga  Township  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  digging  for  Burgoyne’s  treasure.  On  one  occasion,  while 
a  group  of  men  under  cover  of  darkness  were  thus  engaged  in  a  search 
for  British  gold,  the  devil  himself  suddenly  appeared  with  characteris¬ 
tic  horns,  hoofs  and  tail  and  proceeded  to  awe  the  workers  with  his 
presence  and  his  unworldly  voice.  The  men  fled  for  their  lives,  but 
returned  on  another  occasion  to  complete  their  work,  reenforced  by  a 
settler  possessing  great  physical  strength  and  strong  religious  prin¬ 
ciples.  Once  more  the  devil  appeared  and  once  more  the  workers 
fled;  that  is,  all  but  the  man  specially  procured  for  the  emergency. 
In  the  confusion  this  redoubtable  hero  happened  to  tread  on  the  devil’s 
tail.  Normally  this  would  probably  have  made  the  ruler  of  the 
lower  regions  very  angry  and  dangerous,  but  lo  and  behold,  on  this 
occasion  the  tail  came  off  and  to  the  amazement  of  the  frightened 
spectators,  watching  from  a  safe  distance,  the  horns  and  hoofs  soon 
followed  the  tail.  In  place  of  a  much  feared  devil,  they  now  saw  an 
ordinary  human  being,  running  toward  the  woods  as  fast  as  his  legs 
could  carry  him. 

There  were  both  a  Saratoga  Springs  township  and  a  Saratoga 
Springs  city,  the  latter  having  developed  from  the  former.  The  town 
was,  until  1819,  a  part  of  Saratoga  and  held  its  first  meeting  in  1820. 
It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Greenfield  and  Wilton,  on  the  west  by 
Milton,  on  the  south  by  Malta  and  on  the  east  by  Saratoga.  The 
city  of  Saratoga  Springs,  which  was  incorporated  in  1915,  developed 
from  the  village  of  the  same  name  which  had  grown  up  around  the 
mineral  springs  in  the  northern  part  of  the  town.  These  curative 
waters  formed  the  basis  of  the  community’s  development;  therefore, 
it  is  with  them  that  we  are  now  primarily  concerned.  High  Rock 
Spring  was  known  and  appreciated  by  the  red  men  long  before  the 
whites  set  foot  on  North  America.  To  them  it  was  the  “medicine 
spring  of  the  Great  Spirit.”  It  is  said  that  the  first  white  visitor  was 
a  sick  French  officer  brought  here  from  Ticonderoga  by  Indians.  To 
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this  place  also  was  carried  Sir  William  Johnson  in  1767,  being  borne 
on  a  litter  by  some  Mohawk  braves.  His  wound,  received  at  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Lake  George,  had  never  healed  properly,  and  his  red  friends 
persuaded  him  to  try  the  mineral  waters.  He  apparently  was  greatly 
benefited  by  the  spring  and  as  a  result  Saratoga  started  on  its  road  to 
fame.  In  1783  General  Schuyler  built  a  road  from  Schuylerville  to 
High  Rock  Spring  and  camped  nearby  for  several  weeks.  From  this 
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time  until  his  death  he  was  an  annual  summer  visitor.  Washington 
also  visited  the  spring  in  1783,  and  since  then  the  elite  of  the  world 
have  followed  in  his  footsteps.  Other  springs  then  became  known  and 
have  a  rather  interesting  history.  Congress  Spring  was  discovered  in 
1792  and  named  for  the  national  Congress.  Geyser,  or  “spouting 
spring,”  was  discovered  in  1870  and  rapidly  became  famous  for  its 
remarkable  characteristics.  The  Hathorn  Spring  was  found  in  1869  by 
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workmen  who  were  constructing  a  foundation.  The  other  springs  have 
their  own  individual  stories.  Although  by  1800  Ballston  Spa’s  devel¬ 
opment  had  been  under  way  for  approximately  ten  years,  there  were 
only  two  log  huts  at  Saratoga  Springs.  In  1802,  however,  Gideon  Put¬ 
nam  began  the  erection  of  Union  Hall  (Grand  Union  Hotel)  to  accom¬ 
modate  prospective  guests.  The  natives  called  it  “Putnam’s  Folly,” 
but  they  were  dreadfully  wrong,  as  events  were  rapidly  to  prove.  The 
village  of  Saratoga  Springs  was  incorporated  in  1826.  As  the  decades 
hurried  by,  the  springs,  in  increasing  number,  continued  to  pour  forth 
health  to  an  ailing  world,  hotels  continued  to  develop,  and  Saratoga 
continued  along  the  road  to  fame  provided  by  the  Creator.  Later,  of 
course,  other  resort  interests  were  to  flourish  and  bask  happily  in  the 
proximity  of  these  springs  as  the  moon  reflects  the  sun’s  golden 
flame.  Chief  among  these  satellites  is  the  horse  racing  business,  which 
has  made  Saratoga  Springs  widely  known  in  its  turn,  wherever  racing 
enthusiasts  dwell.  In  1820  the  township  of  Saratoga  Springs  had  a 
population  of  only  1,909,  but  twenty  years  later  it  was  the  most 
populous  town  of  the  county  with  3,384  inhabitants.  From  that  time 
on  its  supremacy  was  never  challenged,  and  in  1930  the  city  had  a 
population  of  13,169. 

The  historical  township  of  Stillwater  is  one  of  the  four  original 
subdivisions  of  Saratoga  County.  At  first  it  included  the  town  of 
Malta,  but  was  reduced  to  its  present  boundaries  in  1802.  It  is  one 
of  our  Hudson  River  townships,  and  is  located  between  Saratoga  and 
Halfmoon,  with  Malta  bounding  it  on  the  west.  As  early  as  1709,  Peter 
Schuyler  built  a  fort  on  the  site  of  Stillwater  village,  but  the  first 
settlers  did  not  arrive  until  after  1730.  Their  interest  was  pri¬ 
marily  agricultural.  Except  for  the  southeastern  corner,  which  today 
constitutes  a  part  of  Mechanicville,  the  manufacturing  interests  cen¬ 
tered  mainly  around  the  incorporated  village  of  Stillwater.  In  addition 
to  sawmills,  a  paper-mill  was  established  in  1847,  and  a  strawboard 
mill  in  1866,  while  in  1873  a  hosiery  mill  and  a  knitting  mill  were  also 
begun.  The  name  of  Stillwater  was  derived  from  the  fact  that  at  that 
point  the  water  of  the  Hudson  was  extremely  slow  in  its  movement 
compared  with  the  sections  immediately  above  and  below.  In  1810, 
at  the  time  of  the  first  census  after  the  detachment  of  Malta,  the 
township  had  a  population  of  2,492,  but  did  not  pass  the  3,000  mark 
until  i860.  Today  it  has  3,942  inhabitants,  including  1,051  within 
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the  limits  of  the  incorporated  village  of  Stillwater.  There  is  no  other 
township  in  North  America  that  has  witnessed  more  dramatic  epi- 
sides.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  main  engagements,  known 
collectively  as  the  battles  of  Saratoga,  were  fought  here.  Here 
occurred  the  exciting  and  daring  activities  of  Benedict  Arnold  as  he 
led  wild  charges  against  the  British  positions.  Here  sat  General 
Gates  arguing  the  justice  of  his  country’s  cause,  while  one  of  the 
decisive  battles  of  world  history  was  being  fought  under  his  very 
nose  without  his  taking  part.  Here  was  the  dramatic  scene  of  Fraser’s 
death  and  burial  to  the  accompaniment  of  cannon  fire.  Here  also 
occurred  many  other  episodes  of  interest,  importance  and  daring 
which,  like  the  above,  constitute  the  heritage  of  all  true  Americans. 
He  who  treads  the  soil  of  Stillwater  walks  on  hallowed  ground,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  memories  of  the  great.  The  town  has  its  own  traditions 
of  a  purely  local  character,  as  important  to  its  own  understanding  as 
those  of  the  surrounding  townships,  but  the  general  reader  will  pre¬ 
fer  to  think  of  Stillwater  reverently,  clothed  solely  with  its  unique 
1 7 7 7  garments. 

Waterford  is  the  extreme  southeastern  tip  of  Saratoga  County, 
south  of  Halfmoon  and  sandwiched  between  the  Mohawk  and  the 
Hudson.  It  was  formed  in  1 8 1 6  from  territory  belonging  to  Half¬ 
moon,  and  was  named  from  the  ancient  ford  over  the  Mohawk.  The 
village  of  Waterford  was  originally  known  as  Halfmoon  Point.  It 
is  the  site  of  the  first  settlement  in  Saratoga  County,  made  a  few 
years  after  the  settlement  of  Albany.  Waterford  also  has  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  being  the  oldest  incorporated  village  in  the  county  as  well. 
Some  of  the  settlers  were  interested  in  the  fine  soil  of  the  town,  but 
several  occupations  were  industrial.  The  first  manufacturing  of 
importance  was  the  making  of  fire  engines  and  this  made  Waterford 
famous.  Many  other  factories  soon  followed,  including  flour  mills, 
a  stock  and  die  manufactory,  and  the  production  of  strawboard, 
machinery,  paper,  nuts,  knit  goods,  ink,  lumber,  brushes,  soap,  candles 
and  other  goods.  There  were  more  knitting  mills  than  any  other 
type.  In  1820,  the  township  had  a  population  of  1,184,  which 
increased  rather  regularly  after  that  time.  In  1930  it  had  5,66 7 
inhabitants,  of  which  2,921  resided  in  the  village  of  Waterford. 

Last,  alphabetically,  of  our  Saratoga  County  towns  is  Wilton, 
which  is  located  in  the  northeastern  section,  bounded  on  the  west  by 
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Greenfield  and  on  the  east  by  Northumberland.  It  was  formed  from 
territory  belonging  to  Northumberland  in  1 8 1 8 .  In  Colonial  times  it 
was  known  as  Palmertown.  It  is  said  that  this  name  was  given  to 
this  region  by  a  band  of  Indians  who  came  from  New  England  to 
settle  here.  The  modern  name  was  bestowed  in  memory  of  Wilton, 
New  Hampshire.  The  first  white  settlers  were  the  Brisbin  brothers, 
who  came  here  in  1764  and  built  a  sawmill.  Agriculture  was  the 
main  interest  of  the  pioneers  of  Wilton,  however,  and  still  is. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  early  families  was  that  of  the 
McGregors,  two  brothers  settling  here  in  1787.  One  of  their  sons 
erected  buildings  on  Mount  McGregor  in  the  extreme  northwestern 
corner  of  Wilton,  and  the  McGregor  House  became  well  known  to 
the  tourists  of  that  day.  It  was  on  the  summit  of  this  mountain  that 
General  Ulysses  S.  Grant  died,  while  today  we  find  here  the  pic¬ 
turesque  sanatorium  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company, 
one  of  the  county’s  most  distinctive  landmarks.  As  late  as  1823  we 
find  the  following  record  of  slaves  in  Wilton:  “I  do  hereby  certify 
that  my  black  woman,  a  slave  for  life,  by  the  name  of  Sal  or  Silvia, 
had  a  male  child  born  the  4th  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eleven,  and  I  call  his  name  Jack.” 
Less  than  forty  years  later,  men  of  Wilton  were  answering  Lincoln's 
call  to  defeat  the  slavocracy  of  the  South.  From  a  population  of 
1,293  in  1820  the  town  increased  to  a  maximum  of  1,499  H  i860 
Since  then  there  has  been  a  decline  and  in  1930  there  were  997 
inhabitants. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


Franklin  County 


Franklin  County,  Vermont,  possesses  a  rather  tortuous  political 
history,  having  been  at  one  time  or  another  a  part  of  the  New  York 
counties  of  Albany  and  Charlotte  and  of  the  Vermont  counties  of  Ben¬ 
nington,  Rutland,  Addison  and  Chittenden.  Since  the  complete  his¬ 
tory  of  these  older  subdivisions  has  been  presented  in  detail  in  pre¬ 
ceding  chapters,  however,  no  purpose  can  be  served  by  repetition 
here.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  that  Franklin  County  was  created  out  of 
Chittenden  in  1792.  At  that  time  it  included  a  larger  area  than  at 
present.  Its  first  reduction  of  boundaries  occurred  in  1802,  when 
Alburg,  Isle  LaMotte  and  North  Hero  were  taken  away  to  help  form 
Grand  Isle  County;  while  in  1835  the  towns  of  Belvidere,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Johnson  and  Sterling  were  given  to  Lamoille  County. 

Franklin  County  has  an  irregular  shape.  Across  its  easternmost 
boundary  we  find  Orleans  County;  on  the  southeast  it  borders  on 
Lamoille  County;  on  the  southwest  it  faces  Chittenden  County;  its 
western  boundary  is  Lake  Champlain,  and  on  the  north  is  located  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  Geographically,  it  is  rather  similar  to  the 
counties  farther  south,  having  certain  areas  of  rich  farm  lands, 
yet  possessing  other  sections  which  are  decidedly  mountainous.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  does  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  level  land  than 
its  southern  neighbors.  The  main  rivers  are  the  Missisquoi  and  the 
Lamoille.  The  former  crosses  the  Canadian  border  in  the  town 
of  Richford,  and  after  pursuing  an  indefinite  course  in  a  generally 
westerly  direction,  enters  Missisquoi  Bay  on  Lake  Champlain  in  the 
extreme  northwestern  corner  of  Franklin  County.  The  Lamoille 
River  is  to  be  found  in  the  extreme  south  portion.  It  forms,  for  a 
short  distance,  the  boundary  line  between  the  counties  of  Franklin 
and  Lamoille  in  the  southern  end  of  Fletcher  Township,  and  then 
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crosses  the  towns  of  Fairfax  and  Georgia  before  it  enters  Chittenden 
County.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  consists  of  the  water¬ 
falls  in  Fairfax.  Considered  as  a  whole,  Franklin  County  has  as 
splendid  a  variety  of  scenery  as  the  other  counties  to  the  south. 
Within  its  boundaries  we  find  the  Green  Mountains  in  all  their 
refreshing  beauty,  rich  farm  lands  with  their  abundant  harvests, 
unforgettable  and  attractive  river  scenery  and,  last  but  not  least,  the 
characteristic  Champlain  shoreline. 

The  Indian  history  of  Franklin  County  is  also  similar  to  that  of 
the  older  subdivisions  farther  south,  this  territory  constituting  a 


favorite  hunting  ground  for  both  the  Algonquins,  and  their  con¬ 
querors,  the  Iroquois.  They  came  here  each  summer  to  camp  while 
they  hunted  for  food  and  skins.  Many  of  the  townships  of  Franklin 
County  contain  traces  of  these  temporary  dwelling  places,  but  the  one 
of  most  importance  is  the  town  of  Swanton.  Here  was  at  one  time  a 
settlement  of  the  dreaded  St.  Francis  Indians  who,  as  the  allies  of  the 
King  of  France,  terrorized  all  of  England’s  northern  colonies  until 
their  main  home  in  Canada  was  completely  destroyed  by  the  match¬ 
less  courage  and  determination  of  Robert  Rogers.  With  the  close 
of  the  French  and  Indian  War,  the  Indians  of  Swanton  began  their 
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gradual  withdrawal  to  Canada,  but  some  of  them  lived  here  until 
about  1800,  while  occasional  bands  were  accustomed  to  drift  back  to 
their  old  camping  grounds  until  1835  or  1840.  The  quantity  of  relics 
indicating  their  occupation  is  enormous. 

During  the  period  of  French  ownership  of  the  Champlain  Valley, 
that  section  of  Franklin  County  adjacent  to  the  lake  was  surveyed  and 
its  territory  was  divided  into  seigniories  (land  grants),  but  although 
actual  settlements  were  made  in  Swanton  none  were  of  a  permanent 
character.  The  lands  granted  to  Douville,  Beauvais,  Lusignan  and 
others  constituted  but  a  mirage  on  the  outposts  of  French  colonial 
empire.  When  the  soldiers  of  the  Flouse  of  Bourbon  retreated  into  the 
northland,  the  French  settlers  went  also.  The  present  French  section 
of  Franklin  County’s  population  is  of  more  recent  origin. 

English  settlers  were  as  slow  in  coming  as  the  French.  From  their 
point  of  view,  Franklin  County  was  remote  and  relatively  inaccessible. 
There  was  much  good  land  available  nearer  the  older  settlements. 
The  counties  to  the  south  were,  therefore,  destined  to  be  settled  first. 
As  a  result  there  were  no  permanent  settlements  in  Franklin  County 
until  after  the  Revolution.  Although  the  evolution  of  this  area  was 
influenced  by  the  quarrel  with  New  York  over  land  grants,  nev¬ 
ertheless  by  virtue  of  its  late  settlement  Franklin  County  was  spared 
the  bitterness  associated  with  feuds  of  this  description.  Some  of 
the  townships  were  created  by  Governor  Wentworth,  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  while  others  were  organized  under  the  authority  of  Vermont. 
With  the  end  of  the  Revolution,  the  first  settlements  were  made, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  first  census  in  1790  Franklin  County  had  a  pop¬ 
ulation  of  1,472.  When  the  unit  was  organized  as  a  separate  polit¬ 
ical  subdivision  the  next  year  it  was  known  at  first  as  York  County. 
The  choice  of  such  a  name  is  by  no  means  logical  because  of  the  long 
conflict  with  the  State  of  New  York;  but  York  it  was  for  a  short  time 
until  displaced  by  Franklin.  By  1800  the  population  was  6,426,  while 
in  1 8  10  it  reached  12,119.  By  1850  there  were  29,586  residents.  Since 
that  time,  although  there  has  been  some  fluctuation,  the  population 
has  remained  nearly  stationary,  and  in  1930  the  number  of  inhabi¬ 
tants  reported  was  29,975.  Throughout  most  of  its  entire  develop¬ 
ment,  the  chief  political  and  economic  center  has  been  St.  Albans, 
which  today  has  8,020  inhabitants  and  is  Franklin  County’s  only  city. 

The  chief  occupation  of  the  early  settlers  was  agriculture.  Lum¬ 
bering  was  carried  on  extensively,  but  one  primary  purpose  of  this 
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industry  was  to  have  more  land  for  raising  crops.  Much  of  the 
timber  was  shipped  or  rafted  down  the  lake  to  Canada.  Although 
there  was  at  first  considerable  friction  between  Vermonters  and  Cana¬ 
dians  along  the  border,  pleasant  relations  developed  following  Jay’s 
Treaty  with  England,  and  a  lucrative  trade  strengthened  their  friend¬ 
ship.  This  continued  until  the  passage  of  the  Embargo  Act  in  1807, 
which  completely  ended  this  trade,  that  is,  on  paper.  The  residents 
of  Franklin  County  objected  to  the  insulting  behavior  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  but  at  the  same  time  they  were  dependent  on  Canada  for  the  very 
necessities  of  life.  Smuggling  was  bound  to  develop  under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  promptly  did.  In  fact  it  was  conducted  on  such  a  large 
scale  that  United  States  troops  were  necessary  to  preserve  the  law. 
Even  then  the  matter  did  not  end.  In  their  efforts  to  illegally  obtain 
the  supplies  sorely  needed  by  their  families,  men  of  Franklin  County 
on  various  occasions  resorted  to  bloodshed.  Of  these  incidents  the 
best  known  was  the  Black  Snake  affair  of  1808.  The  Black  Snake 
was  a  notorious  smuggling  vessel,  owned  by  a  St.  Albans  merchant. 
On  one  occasion  the  incensed  smugglers  fired  on  representatives  of  the 
law  with  telling  effect,  with  the  result  that  the  former  were  arrested 
for  murder,  and  one  was  executed.  However  much  the  residents  of 
Franklin  County  disliked  the  policies  of  the  national  administration  in 
stopping  the  trade  which  was  so  vital  to  this  area,  and  regardless  of 
any  opposition  to  the  war  with  England,  the  bulk  of  the  population 
rallied  strongly  to  the  defense  of  the  Champlain  Valley  when  British 
invasions  approached,  and  many  fought  bravely  at  the  battle  of  Platts¬ 
burgh.  After  this  event,  relations  between  northern  Vermont  and  Can¬ 
ada  were  more  or  less  friendly  until  the  rebellion  of  1837.  Ordinarily 
a  Canadian  revolt  would  not  have  greatly  concerned  Franklin  County, 
but  on  this  occasion  the  conspirators  planned  their  schemes  on  Ameri¬ 
can  soil.  St.  Albans  in  particular  was  a  center  of  their  activity.  When 
events  forced  the  rebels  to  seek  a  haven,  they  were  greeted  in  friendly 
fashion  by  the  residents  of  Franklin  County.  It  was  natural  for  the 
English  to  exaggerate  American  assistance  to  the  rebels  and  to  talk 
of  retaliatory  measures,  and  it  was  equally  natural  for  many  Ver¬ 
monters  to  accept  at  face  value  or  to  over-emphasize  British  threats. 
On  one  occasion  two  thousand  Americans  assembled  at  St.  Albans  and 
trouble  was  in  the  air,  but  serious  difficulties  were  prevented  by  the 
arrival  of  Federal  troops,  under  Generals  Wood  and  Scott.  It  is  very 
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doubtful  whether  the  Americans  were  vitally  concerned  with  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  revolt  one  way  or  the  other,  but  they  had  traditional  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  underdog  and  their  equally  traditional  satisfaction  in 
witnessing  the  annoyance  of  John  Bull.  Although  Americans  have 
always  respected  the  stubborn,  dogged,  unflinching  qualities  of  our 
cousins  across  the  seas,  they  at  the  same  time  have  enjoyed  the  hum¬ 
bling  of  British  hauteur  on  occasion. 

In  1864  St.  Albans  was  the  scene  of  a  Confederate  raid,  a  small 
band  of  Southerners  taking  possession  of  part  of  the  city  and  the 
funds  of  the  banks  located  there.  They  then  fled  northward  with 
over  $200,000,  but  the  leaders  were  caught  after  passing  over  the 
Canadian  border.  Here  the  Canadian  authorities  took  charge  and 
finally  acquitted  the  Confederates  on  the  ground  that  their  depreda¬ 
tions  were  legitimate  acts  of  war.  This  sequel  was  decidedly  unpop¬ 
ular  among  the  residents  of  Franklin  County,  who  became  inflamed 
against  the  British,  but  anger  eventually  cooled,  particularly  after  the 
Canadian  Parliament  voted  $50,000  to  help  defray  the  loss.  Two 
years  later,  in  1866,  St.  Albans  was  the  center  of  further  trouble 
when  it  was  used  as  a  base  by  the  Fenians,  an  Irish  organization  that 
planned  to  conquer  Canada.  They  advanced  a  short  distance  over 
the  border  but  rapidly  lost  all  faith  in  the  success  of  their  project, 
and  returned  to  St.  Albans,  where  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  United 
States  troops  under  General  Meade,  sent  there  to  enforce  neu¬ 
trality.  Although  the  affair  was  of  little  importance  to  Franklin 
County,  it  at  least  provided  entertainment  and  excitement  while  it 
lasted. 

Probably  no  single  factor  played  as  important  a  part  in  the 
development  of  Franklin  County  as  did  the  construction  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Vermont  Railway.  Its  influence  on  St.  Albans  in  particular  was 
decisive  and  tremendous,  while  it  deeply  affected  other  communities 
as  well.  It  constituted  the  jugular  vein  of  this  area  and  was  the  base 
of  its  economic  history.  (See  chapter  on  Transportation.) 

First  alphabetically  among  the  townships  of  Franklin  County  is 
Bakersfield.  It  is  located  in  the  eastern  section,  bounded  on  the 
south  by  Fletcher,  on  the  west  by  Fairfield,  on  the  north  by  Enoshurg, 
and  on  the  east  and  southeast  by  Avery’s  Gore  and  the  Lamoille  towns 
of  Belvidere  and  Waterville.  As  originally  granted  in  1787  it  was 
known  as  Knowlton’s  Gore.  It  was  purchased  by  Joseph  Baker,  its  first 
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settler,  in  1791,  at  which  time  it  was  named  Bakersfield  in  his  honor. 
Prior  to  1800  several  changes  in  its  boundaries  were  made,  but  none 
since  that  date.  Until  1794  there  were  only  four  families  in  the  town¬ 
ship,  but  by  1800  Bakersfield  had  a  population  of  222.  The  next  dec¬ 
ade  was  the  period  of  greatest  growth,  the  population  increasing  to 
812  in  1810,  but  the  town  continued  to  grow  until  1850,  when  it 
reached  its  maximum  of  1,523.  Then  a  gradual  decline  set  in  with 
the  result  that  by  1930  the  population  was  but  889.  Town  govern¬ 
ment  was  organized  in  1795.  Because  of  the  lack  of  water  power, 
Bakersfield  was  not  admirably  adapted  to  manufacturing,  but  various 
factories  were  in  existence  at  one  time  or  another.  The  earliest 
important  manufacturing  consisted  of  the  production  of  potash  salts, 
and  there  were  apparently  several  potash  factories.  Other  industries 
included  tanneries,  a  fulling-mill,  and  the  making  of  whisky,  but  the 
most  important  of  all  was  lumbering.  Today  the  chief  economic  pur¬ 
suits  of  the  township  are  lumbering  and  dairying.  The  village  is  a 
typically  New  England  residential  community.  Bakersfield  has 
deservingly  won  a  reputation  in  the  field  of  education,  having  been  the 
home  of  two  well-known  academies  now  extinct,  and  being  now  the 
home  of  Brigham  Academy  which,  although  formed  in  1878,  is  still 
actively  serving  the  children  of  this  portion  of  the  State. 

Next  is  the  town  of  Berkshire  on  the  Canadian  border,  bounded 
by  Franklin  on  the  west,  Enosburg  on  the  south,  and  Richford  on  the 
east.  It  consists  of  rich,  fertile  farm  lands,  drained  by  the  charming 
valley  of  the  Missisquoi  River.  Although  the  stream  afforded  mill 
sites,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  made  agriculture  the  main  occupation  of 
the  settlers.  In  spite  of  its  location  on  the  border,  Berkshire  had 
a  quiet,  uneventful  history,  being  comparatively  untouched  by  the 
excitement  of  1837  and  the  Fenian  invasion.  The  township  was  a 
Vermont  grant  made  in  1781,  but  the  first  settler  did  not  arrive  until 
1792,  and  the  first  town  meeting  was  not  held  until  1796.  In  most 
respects  its  growth  was  similar  to  that  of  Bakersfield.  In  1800  it  had 
a  population  of  172  ;  in  the  next  decade  it  saw  its  greatest  growth,  ris¬ 
ing  to  918  in  1810;  until  1850  it  continued  to  grow,  reaching  a  total  of 
1 , 9 5 5  on  that  date;  and  ?Aer  that  a  decline  set  in.  In  1930  there  v/ere 
1,234  inhabitants.  From  the  beginning,  Berkshire  was  very  much  a 
Yankee  community,  compared  with  its  neighbors,  and  relatively  few 
Canadians  ever  settled  here.  Its  inhabitants  conducted  their  town  bus- 
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iness  in  typically  Yankee  fashion,  and  when  the  various  communities 
were  bonded  to  pay  for  the  construction  of  the  Missisquoi  Railroad 
the  citizens  of  Berkshire  bought  up  their  town’s  share  rather  than 
expose  it  to  the  dangers  of  bonded  indebtedness.  Berkshire  was  the 
home  of  Stephen  Royce,  who  was  Governor  of  Vermont  from  1854  to 
1856,  and  of  his  son  Homer  Royce,  who  was  Chief  Justice  of  the 
State’s  Supreme  Court  for  twenty-five  years.  The  town’s  metropolis 
is  the  village  of  East  Berkshire.  Although  burned  in  1866,  a  new 
community  arose  over  the  ashes  of  the  old.  Farm  machinery  is  manu¬ 
factured  here  today.  East  Berkshire  is  also  an  important  dairy  center 
and  has  two  creameries. 

The  township  of  Enosburg  is  located  between  Bakersfield  and 
Berkshire,  bounded  by  Montgomery  on  the  east  and  by  Sheldon  and 
Fairfield  on  the  west.  Here  we  find  the  attractive  community  known 
as  Enosburg  Falls,  one  of  the  three  incorporated  villages  of  Franklin 
County.  By  virtue  of  its  position  on  the  great  falls  of  the  Missisquoi, 
it  was  destined  to  experience  an  important  industrial  development. 
The  grant  was  originally  made  by  Vermont  in  1780  to  Roger  Enos 
and  associates.  This  is  the  same  Enos  who  served  as  a  general  in  the 
Revolutionary  armies,  and  who  held  a  command  under  Benedict 
Arnold  when  the  latter  led  that  mad  march  through  the  Maine  wilder¬ 
ness  prefacing  his  assault  on  Quebec.  There  can  be  no  question  but 
that  on  this  occasion  Enos  conducted  himself  in  a  dubious  fashion 
and  was  responsible  for  seriously  impeding  Arnold’s  progress,  with 
far-reaching  results.  On  the  other  hand,  in  justice  to  Enos  it  can 
be  said  that  other  officers  with  bigger  reputations  than  his  would  have 
been  overcome  by  the  misfortunes  which  forever  dogged  the  footsteps 
of  Arnold’s  men.  Another  interesting  fact  about  Enos  is  that  he  was 
Ira  Allen’s  father-in-law.  Although  the  township  of  Enosburg,  which 
of  course  was  named  in  honor  of  its  leading  proprietor,  was  created 
in  1780,  it  was  not  settled  until  1796,  and  town  government  was  not 
organized  until  1798.  In  1800  there  was  a  population  of  143,  which 
increased  to  704  by  1810.  Enosburg  Center  was  the  first  community  of 
the  town  and  was  a  place  of  importance  in  the  day  of  the  stagecoach. 
In  time,  however,  it  was  replaced  by  Enosburg  Falls,  the  greatest 
development  of  the  latter  community  taking  place  after  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  Missisquoi  Railroad.  A  variety  of  industries  was  carried 
on  here,  including  the  operation  of  woolen  and  flouring  mills  and  the 
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production  of  lumber,  carriages,  lumber-wagons,  and,  last  but  far  from 
least,  patent  medicines.  From  coast  to  coast  Enosburg  Falls  became 
known  as  the  home  of  Kendall’s  liver  and  kidney  cure,  healing  oils, 
pain  cures  and  many  other  medicinal  products  good  for  most  of  the 
accumulated  ailments  of  man  and  beast.  Large  fortunes  were  amassed 
by  the  originators  of  these  amazing  remedies,  and  we  trust  that  the 
nation’s  health  improved  in  proportion.  Enosburg  Falls  eventually 
became  an  incorporated  village  in  1886,  and  today  (1930)  it  contains 
1,195  people  out  of  a  total  of  2,093  found  in  Enosburg  Township. 

Next  we  come  to  the  town  of  Fairfax,  which  is  located  in  the  south¬ 
ern  section  of  Franklin  County.  On  the  west  it  is  bounded  by  Georgia, 
on  the  north  by  Fairfield,  on  the  east  by  Fletcher  and  on  the  south  by 
Chittenden  County.  Although  the  township  was  granted  by  Gover¬ 
nor  Wentworth  of  New  Hampshire  as  early  as  1763,  it  was  not  set¬ 
tled  until  1783,  and  town  government  was  not  organized  until  1787. 
The  Lamoille  River  runs  across  the  southern  end,  and  here  we 
find  falls  that  are  not  only  immensely  valuable  for  water  power,  but 
also  very  attractive.  Along  the  stream,  and  particularly  around  the 
falls,  the  town’s  major  economic  pursuits  were  bound  to  center.  A 
cloth  mill  was  erected  as  early  as  1824,  and  in  time  Fairfax  became 
a  town  of  industrial  importance.  The  village  of  Fairfax  also  became 
an  important  educational  center.  For  many  years  it  was  the  home 
of  New  Hampton  Institute,  begun  in  1853,  and  today  we  still  find 
here  Bellows  Free  Academy.  Fairfax  is  a  very  attractive  village.  Its 
view  of  Mt.  Mansfield  is  unsurpassed  and  perhaps  unequalled. 
Because  of  its  natural  attractions  this  community  is  becoming  a  pop¬ 
ular  summer  resort,  whereas  industries  have  departed  until  today  the 
only  important  productive  enterprises  are  lumbering  and  dairying.  In 
the  development  of  this  section,  surrounding  the  Champlain  Valley, 
as  a  resort  area,  Fairfax  quite  definitely  seems  to  have  a  future.  Its 
population  in  1930  was  1,249. 

Fairfield  is  centrally  located  in  Franklin  County,  and  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Sheldon,  on  the  west  by  Swanton  and  St.  Albans,  on 
the  south  by  Fairfax  and  Fletcher,  and  on  the  east  by  Bakersfield  and 
Enosburg.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Chester  A.  Arthur,  twenty-first 
President  of  the  United  States,  who  was  born  here  of  Scotch-Irish  par¬ 
entage  October  5,  1830.  It  also  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  larg¬ 
est  township  in  Franklin  County.  When  first  granted  by  Wentworth 
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in  1763  it  did  not  have  this  entire  territory,  but  the  addition  in  1792 
of  a  large  part  of  the  town  of  Smithfield,  now  extinct,  produced  the 
wide  boundaries  of  today.  The  first  permanent  settler  arrived  in 
1787,  and  the  first  town  meeting  was  held  four  years  later.  The 
growth  of  the  community  was  more  or  less  similar  to  that  of  its 
neighbors.  There  was  considerable  farming,  but  the  inhabitants  also 
were  engaged  in  making  starch,  potash,  and  liquor  and  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  sawmills  and  tanneries'.  In  recent  times  Fairfield  has  devel¬ 
oped  into  one  of  Vermont’s  great  maple-sugar  producing  centers,  and 
also  manufactures  evaporating  equipment.  Its  population  as  reported 
in  1930  was  1,541.  As  a  town,  it  is  notable  for  its  beautiful  and  pic¬ 
turesque  scenery,  a  fact  which  speaks  favorably  for  its  future.  There 
are  various  streams  within  its  borders  that  increase  the  attractiveness 
of  Fairfield,  while  one  of  the  beauty  spots  consists  of  Fairfield  Pond. 

The  township  of  Fletcher  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Fairfield  and 
Bakersfield,  on  the  west  by  Fairfax,  and  on  the  southeast  by  Lamoille 
County.  The  principal  stream  is  the  Lamoille  River.  Governor 
Chittenden  of  Vermont  granted  the  charter  in  1781,  and  local  gov¬ 
ernment  was  organized  nine  years  later.  The  first  settler  was  John 
Fullington,  who  came  here  in  1787  or  1788.  After  erecting  a  shanty, 
he  returned  to  New  Hampshire  for  his  wife  and  children.  While  on 
the  way  back  to  his  wilderness  home  he  ate  a  raw  turnip  which  resulted 
in  his  death.  After  he  had  been  buried  in  a  hollow-log  coffin,  Mrs. 
Fullington  continued  onward  down  the  river  to  the  home  provided  for 
her.  Here  she  gave  birth  to  the  first  white  child  born  in  Fletcher, 
and  named  her  infant  daughter  Lamoille.  By  1800  there  were  approx¬ 
imately  200  inhabitants  in  the  township,  and  by  1820  this  had 
increased  to  500.  As  time  went  on  the  principal  industries  were  dairy¬ 
ing,  stock  raising  and  the  production  of  maple  sugar,  but  the  town 
never  developed  in  proportion  to  its  neighbors,  and  its  1930  popula¬ 
tion  total  of  66 7  is  not  as  far  as  it  might  be  above  the  1820  mark. 
In  fact,  Fletcher  has  the  dubious  honor  of  being  the  least  populous 
township  in  the  county  and  the  contest  is  not  even  close,  Bakersfield 
exceeding  it  by  more  than  ?oo. 

Franklin  is  located  on  the  Canadian  border,  and  is  bounded  on  the 
east  by  Berkshire,  on  the  south  by  Sheldon,  and  on  the  west  and 
southwest  by  Highgate.  When  originally  granted  in  1787  it  was 
named  Huntshurgh  and  was  not  called  Franklin  until  thirty  years 
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later,  in  1817.  The  first  settlement  was  made  in  1789,  while  town 
government  was  organized  in  1793.  From  the  very  beginning,  most 
of  the  inhabitants  were  farmers  and  their  main  occupation  was  dairy¬ 
ing.  The  numerous  swamps  located  in  the  town  also  provided  large 
amounts  of  cedar  and  ash.  One  of  the  most  interesting  geographical 
features  is  a  pleasant  body  of  water  variously  called  Franklin  Pond, 
Silver  Lake,  and  Lake  Carmi.  Before  the  coming  of  the  white  man, 
Franklin  constituted  a  favored  hunting  ground  belonging  to  the  St. 
Francis  Indians,  and  many  relics  have  been  found  that  indicate  their 
presence  here.  By  virtue  of  its  position,  the  town  was  considerably 
affected  by  the  Embargo  Act  and  the  War  of  1812.  Its  normal  trade 
with  Canada  was  legally  shut  off  by  the  Federal  government,  and  the 
settlers  entered  into  smuggling  operations  on  a  large  scale.  The 
period  of  1 8 10  to  1820  was  the  only  decade  in  Franklin’s  history  prior 
to  i860  when  a  slump  in  population  took  place.  On  the  last-named 
date  the  town  reached  its  maximum  of  1,781,  and  then  started  declin¬ 
ing.  According  to  the  last  census  it  had  1,001  inhabitants.  Who  the 
extra  one  was  I  do  not  know.  At  the  time  of  the  Canadian  rebellion 
of  1837,  of  the  spectacular  Confederate  raid  on  St.  Albans  during  the 
Civil  War,  and  during  the  Fenian  attempts  to  conquer  Canada,  Frank¬ 
lin  possessed  a  ringside  seat  and  apparently  enjoyed  the  excitement 
caused  by  these  events. 

Next,  believe  it  or  not,  we  come  to  Georgia,  although  it  apparently 
is  not  the  one  that  Sherman  marched  through.  It  is  located  in  the 
southwestern  corner  of  Franklin  County,  and  is  bounded  on  the  west 
by  Lake  Champlain,  on  the  north  by  St.  Albans,  on  the  east  by  Fairfax, 
and  on  the  south  by  Chittenden  County.  Although  chartered  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Wentworth  in  1763,  town  government  was  not  organized  until 
1788.  When  Ira  Allen  explored  it  in  1772,  he  was  amazed  at  what 
he  saw.  The  growth  of  timber  that  he  found  here  was  immense,  the 
rich  soil  promised  great  returns,  the  streams  abounded  with  mill  sites, 
there  seemed  to  be  a  sufficient  supply  of  building  stone,  and  Georgia 
Bay  was  well  situated  for  a  shipping  port.  On  his  return,  Allen  gave 
a  glowing  report  to  his  associates  and  they  lost  no  time  in  buying  up 
as  many  shares  as  possible  from  the  original  proprietors.  Not  until 
after  the  end  of  the  Revolution,  however,  did  the  first  settler  arrive  in 
Georgia;  but  from  that  time  on  its  development  was  rapid.  By 
1790  it  had  a  population  of  340,  and  already  was  one  of  the  most 
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populous  and  flourishing  communities  in  northern  Vermont.  By  1800 
there  were  1,068  inhabitants  within  the  township,  and  Georgia  held 
the  distinction  of  being  the  most  populous  town  in  Franklin  County 
until  about  1825.  An  extensive  lumber  industry  developed,  primar¬ 
ily  for  the  Quebec  market.  Huge  crops  were  harvested  and  num¬ 
erous  orchards  were  already  bearing  fruit.  Finally  in  1850,  Geor¬ 
gia  attained  its  population  maximum  of  2,686,  but  some  of  it  was 
composed  of  railway  workers  who  were  here  only  temporarily  while 
the  railroad  was  being  constructed  across  the  town.  Then  came 
the  inevitable  decline  and  in  1930  Georgia  had  a  stationary  population 
of  1,090.  No  one  can  rob  this  pleasant  township  of  its  early  leader¬ 
ship,  however.  In  the  earliest  development  of  Franklin  County, 
Georgia  is  entitled  to  first  place.  Because  of  her  economic  and  com¬ 
mercial  position  at  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  1812,  the  intense 
excitement  that  took  place  here  can  well  be  imagined.  For  many 
citizens,  patriotism  meant  economic  ruin.  Many  residents  of  Georgia 
were  involved  in  smuggling  cattle  and  other  things  to  the  British 
troops  in  Canada,  while  many  others  attempted  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
traffic.  The  patriot  element  was  apparently  quite  strong,  for  the 
smugglers  found  it  so  difficult  to  get  safely  across  Georgia  that  they 
dubbed  it  “Hell’s  Gate.” 

Next  in  alphabetical  order  is  the  town  of  Highgate,  in  the  extreme 
northwestern  corner  of  Franklin  County,  bounded  by  Canada  on  the 
north,  Missisquoi  Bay  on  the  northwest,  Swanton  on  the  west  and 
southwest,  Sheldon  on  the  southeast,  and  Franklin  on  the  east.  Its  his¬ 
tory  is  somewhat  complicated.  Originally  it  was  chartered  by  Went¬ 
worth  in  1763,  but  the  proprietors  did  not  live  up  to  the  provisions  of 
the  grant.  In  1781,  the  Vermont  Legislature  granted  approximately 
the  same  territory  to  another  group  of  individuals  led  by  Theodore 
Woodbridge,  of  Rhode  Island,  and  for  a  short  period  the  town  was 
named  for  its  leading  proprietor.  In  time  this  charter  also  became 
outlawed,  and  was  handed  to  Ira  Allen  as  security  for  Vermont’s 
indebtedness  to  him.  Town  government  was  ultimately  organized  in 
1791  or  1792,  but  the  present  boundaries  were  not  settled  until  1836. 
In  general  the  early  development  of  Highgate  was  similar  to  that  of 
the  surrounding  towns.  Its  population  increased  to  103  in  t  79 1 ,  437 
in  1800,  and  to  1,374  in  1810.  During  the  period  of  the  War  of 
1812,  there  was  not  so  much  excitement  here  as  in  Georgia,  probably 
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because  Highgate’s  location  as  a  border  town  made  it  easy  for  its 
inhabitants  to  smuggle  goods  across  the  line  without  being  detected 
and  caught  by  the  patriot  faction  or  by  customs  officials.  Some  of  the 
first  settlers  were  Germans,  who  had  served  as  soldiers  in  England’s 
armies.  They  originally  settled  here,  believing  themselves  to  be  on 
Canadian  soil,  and  built  homes.  When  the  boundary  line  was  finally 
established  and  it  was  discovered  that  they  were  on  American  soil  they 
decided  to  remain.  As  a  whole,  the  township  is  pleasant  and  attrac¬ 
tive,  and  in  1930  it  had  a  population  of  1,574.  Highgate  Springs 
seems  to  have  a  future  because  of  its  growing  popularity  as  a  summer 
resort.  Although  lime  is  manufactured  here  its  main  interests  center 
around  the  mineral  springs  and  the  attractions  of  nearby  Missisquoi 
Bay. 

Montgomery  is  located  in  the  extreme  eastern  section  of  the 
county,  bounded  by  Richford,  on  the  north,  Enosburg  on  the  west, 
Avery’s  Gore  on  the  south,  and  Orleans  County  on  the  east.  Its 
charter  was  dated  1789,  and  the  first  town  meeting  was  held  in  1802. 
Captain  Joshua  Clapp,  of  Worcester  County,  Massachusetts,  was  the 
first  settler,  in  1793.  Because  of  the  mountainous  character  of  the 
township  and  the  large  supply  of  spruce  timber,  lumbering  became  the 
leading  occupation.  The  manufacture  of  butter  tubs  and  rough  bobbins 
was  also  remunerative.  The  political  development  of  the  town  was 
similar  to  that  of  communities  already  discussed.  Although  at  one 
time  the  town’s  chief  agricultural  specialty  was  the  growth  of  timothy 
grass  seed,  today  it  is  dairying.  The  two  villages  are  Montgomery 
and  Montgomery  Center.  The  population  of  the  entire  township  in 
1930  was  1,386.  It  is  claimed  that  the  first  man  to  can  meat  success¬ 
fully  in  the  United  States  was  William  Clapp,  who  was  born  here. 

Next  we  come  to  the  scenic  township  of  Richford,  located  in  the 
extreme  northeastern  corner  of  Franklin  County.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Canada,  on  the  west  by  Berkshire,  on  the  south  by  Mont¬ 
gomery,  and  on  the  east  by  Orleans  County.  It  was  originally  char¬ 
tered  by  the  Vermont  Legislature,  settled  in  1795,  and  organized 
in  1799.  Among  the  early  enterprises  were  a  trip-hammer  shop, 
a  distillery,  and  cloth  works,  but  by  far  the  most  important  industry 
was  lumbering.  A  thriving  settlement  sprang  up  around  the  falls  of 
the  Missisquoi,  known  as  the  village  of  Richford.  It  was  incorporated 
in  1878,  and  in  spite  of  fires  and  floods,  is  today  an  active  commu- 
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nity.  The  chief  industry  of  the  present  day  is  woodworking,  and  con¬ 
sists  of  furniture,  veneer  and  plywood  mills.  Richford  is  one  of  the 
few  towns  that  has  increased  in  population  since  1890.  On  that  date 
it  had  2,200  inhabitants,  half  of  whom  were  to  be  found  in  the  village. 
In  1930,  forty  years  later,  the  town’s  population  was  2,544,  and  of 
this  number  1,783  were  in  Richford  village.  In  Franklin  County, 
Richford  Township  is  exceeded  only  by  the  town  of  Swanton  and  the 

/ 

city  of  St.  Albans,  while  Richford  village  is  the  largest  of  the  county’s 
three  incorporated  villages. 

Next  we  come  to  the  township  and  city  of  St.  Albans.  The  history 
of  the  two  is  inseparable,  and  will  be  considered  together.  The  town¬ 
ship  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Lake  Champlain,  on  the  south  by 
Georgia,  on  the  southeast  by  Fairfield,  and  on  the  northeast  by  Swan- 
ton.  It  was  granted  by  Governor  Wentworth  of  New  Hampshire  in 
1763.  Ira  Allen  and  his  associates  knew  more  of  the  fine  qualities  of 
this  area  than  did  the  original  grantees,  and  bought  up  a  large  major¬ 
ity  of  their  claims  at  ridiculously  low  prices.  Furthermore  they  made 
certain,  when  the  land  was  surveyed,  that  they  obtained  the  choicest 
strips  for  themselves.  Allen  also  built  roads  through  St.  Albans  as 
well  as  elsewhere,  but  it  was  the  actual  settlers  that  paid  the  large  bill 
presented.  At  times  land  was  sold  for  taxes,  and  Aldrich  (“History 
of  Franklin  and  Grand  Isle  Counties’’)  has  preserved  for  us  the  details 
of  a  vendue  sale,  brought  about  by  certain  parties  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  possession  of  coveted  lands.  “It  appears  that  at  the  appointed 
time  and  place  a  good  number  of  persons  were  present  to  protect  their 
own  and  the  town’s  interests,  but  this  did  not  please  certain  men  who 
wanted  the  land  at  a  low  figure.  As  a  consequence  [the  presiding 
officer]  adjourned  the  sale  till  twelve  o’clock,  meaning,  presumably, 
the  next  day  at  twelve,  for  it  was  then  afternoon;  but  he  added  in  an 
undertone  to  those  near  him,  ‘twelve  o’clock  tonight.’  At  midnight 
those  who  were  parties  to  this  nefarious  scheme  were  at  the  place  and 
‘bid  in’  the  lands  at  a  merely  nominal  price.” 

The  first  settlement  was  made  about  1774  by  Jesse  Welden.  He 
was  a  citizen  of  Connecticut  by  birth,  but  came  to  St.  Albans  from 
the  town  of  Sunderland,  Vermont.  During  the  Revolution  he  van¬ 
ished,  and  it  is  said  that  he  was  captured  by  the  British.  In  any  case 
he  reappeared  in  1785  and  established  residence.  Other  settlers  soon 
followed  in  his  footsteps  and  town  government  was  organized  in  1788. 
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In  1790  there  was  a  population  of  256,  while  three  years  later,  having 
won  out  over  Enosburg,  Sheldon  and  Fairfield,  St.  Albans  became 
the  shire  town  of  Franklin  County.  From  that  time  until  i860,  the 
township  had  a  fairly  consistent  growth  and  at  that  date  had  3,637 
inhabitants.  The  greatest  development  of  St.  Albans,  however,  was 
based  on  the  Central  Vermont  Railroad.  The  first  train  entered  the 
village  in  1850,  hauled  by  the  “Abagail  Adams,”  a  small  wood- 
burning  locomotive.  Ten  years  later,  in  i860,  the  general  offices  of 
the  Central  Vermont  were  moved  here  from  Northfield,  and  machine 
and  car  shops  soon  followed.  As  a  result,  the  population  of  the 
township  of  St.  Albans  rose  from  3,637  in  i860,  to  7,014  in  1870, 
while  the  village,  incorporated  in  1859,  became  a  thriving  metropolis, 
assuming  city  status  in  1897.  In  1930,  St.  Albans  Township  had  a 
population  of  1,691,  while  the  city  reported  a  total  of  8,020.  The 
latter’s  greatest  increase  since  incorporation  was  1 8.9  per  cent,  between 
1910  and  1920.  Today  the  most  important  economic  interest  at  St. 
Albans  centers  around  the  railroad  as  in  the  past.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  other  industries  of  a  thriving  nature.  By  virtue  of  its  position 
in  a  county  known  for  dairy  products,  St.  Albans  is  naturally  a  center 
of  their  distribution.  Here  also  we  find  the  production  of  lime,  live¬ 
stock  feeds,  maple  sugar,  sugar  making  equipment  and  other  goods. 
One  who  is  not  well  acquainted  with  St.  Albans  might  be  pardoned  for 
deciding  that  since  it  is  primarily  a  railroad  town  it  is  covered  with 
cinders  and  enveloped  with  smoke;  but  such  is  not  the  case.  The  city 
has  a  beautiful  natural  setting  and  the  railroad  magnates  had  the  fore¬ 
sight  to  locate  their  works  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  mar  the  scenery. 

Although  St.  Albans  was  never  the  scene  of  memorable  battles,  it 
witnessed  several  interesting  events.  By  virtue  of  its  leadership  of 
Franklin  County,  it  was  destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  many 
episodes.  That  famous  smuggling  craft  called  the  “Black  Snake,”  con¬ 
cerning  which  we  have  written  elsewhere,  was  owned  by  a  St.  Albans 
merchant.  In  1814  while  the  battle  of  Plattsburgh  Bay  was  being 
waged  near  the  opposite  shore  of  Lake  Champlain,  most  of  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  St.  Albans  gathered  on  the  hillsides  to  await  the  verdict  of 
the  gods.  The  fight  was  far  away  and  could  not  be  seen  clearly,  and 
when  the  battle  ended  so  quickly  the  Vermonters  for  some  reason  or 
other  decided  that  the  enemy  must  have  won.  It  was  not  until  several 
hours  had  passed,  at  sunset,  that  they  learned  the  truth  about  Mac- 
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donough’s  astounding  victory.  As  has  been  pointed  out  previously, 
St.  Albans  became  a  base  for  Canadian  rebels  in  the  revolution  of 
1837,  and  a  source  of  British  vexation.  During  the  Fenian  attempts 
to  conquer  Canada  in  1866,  300  Irishmen  who  called  themselves  “the 
right  wing  of  the  army  of  Ireland,”  pitched  their  camp  in  the  public 
square,  uninvited  and  unwelcomed.  They  were  unarmed  and  paid 
cash  for  what  supplies  they  desired,  so  were  treated  with  tolerance 
by  the  inhabitants.  When  they  advanced  into  Canada,  many  residents 
of  St.  Albans  went  along  with  them  just  to  see  the  fun.  The  Ver¬ 
monters,  however,  saw  little  fun,  but  a  lot  of  mud,  while  some  were 
nearly  captured  by  the  English.  When  the  Fenians  finally  retreated 
to  St.  Albans  into  the  arms  of  General  Meade,  both  they  and  the 
Vermont  sight-seers  had  had  enough.  The  most  spectacular  event 
ever  associated  with  St.  Albans,  however,  was  the  Confederate  bank 
raid  of  1864.  This  has  been  described  in  sufficient  detail  elsewhere, 
and  is  primarily  notable  as  being  the  most  northerly  maneuver  of  the 
Civil  War  Certainly  Lincoln  never  felt  that  he  had  any  reason  to 
fear  a  Confederate  attack  at  that  point.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
stories  associated  with  this  raid  concerns  a  zealous  citizen  of  St. 
Albans  who  seized  a  gun,  not  his  own,  and  joined  the  pursuit  of  the 
Confederates  northward.  In  the  turmoil  he  lost  the  gun.  When  he 
returned  home  the  rightful  owner  demanded  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  his  favorite  weapon.  The  man,  who  had  taken  it,  insisted  that 
he  had  been  merely  acting  in  the  public  interest,  and  that  it  was  up  to 
the  town  to  make  retribution.  After  extended  debate,  the  town  fathers 
finally  voted  to  pay  the  owner  the  price  of  the  gun  on  the  theory  that 
its  loss  was  the  fortune  of  war  and  should  be  borne  by  the  public, 
rather  than  by  an  individual. 

Sheldon  is  located  in  the  north  central  part  of  Franklin  County, 
surrounded  by  Enosburg,  Fairfield,  Swanton,  Highgate  and  Franklin 
townships.  When  it  was  originally  granted  by  Governor  Wentworth 
in  1763  it  was  known  as  Hungerford  in  honor  of  one  of  the  propri¬ 
etors.  Among  the  first  settlers,  who  arrived  in  1790,  was  George 
Sheldon,  a  son  of  an  intimate  friend  of  George  Washington,  and  it  was 
in  his  honor  that  the  name  of  the  town  was  changed  two  years  later. 
Town  government  was  organized  in  1791.  According  to  an  early 
historian  ( P.  B.  B.  Northrup)  the  settlers  were  literally  overrun  with 
wild  animals.  “Of  the  larger  there  were  moose  and  bears,  together 
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with  packs  of  wolves  and  herds  of  deer.  Wolves  in  particular  were  a 
great  annoyance  for  a  long  time.  Whole  flocks  of  sheep  were  some¬ 
times  destroyed  by  them  in  a  single  night.  Fires  would  have  to  be 
kindled  about  the  barns  and  lights  hung  in  the  barns  to  frighten  them 
away.  Retiring  to  the  hills  they  would  howl  dismally  through  the 
night,  while  the  hoarse  sound  of  ‘wolves!  wolves!’  would  be  shouted 
from  house  to  house.  So  bold  were  they  in  some  instances  that  prints 
of  their  paws  had  been  found  on  snow-covered  window-sills  in  the 
morning.  Bears  were  so  common  that  travelers  were  confronted  by 
them  and  obliged  to  fly  to  the  nearest  tree.” 

Sheldon  has  had  a  variety  of  economic  interests.  An  ore  bed  was 
discovered  here,  and  a  forge  and  a  furnace  were  erected  in  1799- 
Four  years  later,  a  carding  mill  began  operations.  There  were  also 
at  one  time  extensive  mineral  spring  interests,  the  water  being  bottled 
in  considerable  quantities  and  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  A 
large  hotel  was  constructed  here  at  that  time,  but  today  the  spring 
area  is  nearly  deserted.  The  principal  industry  in  Sheldon  Township 
was  dairying,  and  in  one  period  the  town  was  one  of  the  leading  cen¬ 
ters  of  cheese  production  in  the  entire  State  of  Vermont.  Of  more 
recent  origin  is  the  business  of  the  Missisquoi  Pulp  and  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  which  today  is  the  real  economic  foundation  of  the  village  of 
Sheldon  Springs.  The  present  day  story  of  most  small  rural  town¬ 
ships  of  this  area  is  generally  one  of  decline,  but  this  is  not  true  of 
Sheldon.  From  1910  to  1930  it  increased  in  population  from  1,246 
to  1,563,  a  rise  of  over  twenty  five  per  cent.  Sheldon  has  never  been 
associated  with  military  events  on  a  wide  scale,  the  main  incidents  of 
this  nature  being  the  retreat  across  its  borders  of  the  Confederates 
after  their  raid  on  St.  Albans  in  1864,  and  the  activities  of  the 
Fenians  in  1 866. 

Last,  but  far  from  least,  among  the  townships  of  Franklin  County 
is  Swanton.  In  fact,  from  the  historical  point  of  view,  it  is  by  far 
the  most  important  community  in  the  county.  It  is  located  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Champlain  between  St.  Albans  and  Highgate.  It  is  not 
only  blessed  by  its  fine  scenery,  but  was  also  endowed  by  the  Creator 
with  rich  soil,  fine  mill-sites,  mineral  wealth,  and  other  physical  attri¬ 
butes.  Great  huckleberry  and  cranberry  marshes  were  located  in  the 
northwestern  section  along  the  sides  of  the  Missisquoi.  Not  only  did 
they  provide  fruit  for  the  inhabitants,  but  they  also  constituted  a  rare 
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shelter  for  game  birds,  and  were  consequently  a  sportsman’s  paradise. 

Swanton  constituted  one  of  the  most  important  Indian  settlements 
of  the  entire  Champlain  Valley.  The  seemingly  inexhaustible  supply 
of  fur-bearing  animals,  birds  and  fish  attracted  the  red  men  like  syrup 
calls  flies.  As  has  been  noted  elsewhere  the  dreaded  St.  Francis  Indi¬ 
ans  were  chief  among  the  tribes  that  loved  to  frequent  this  area.  Here 
we  find  valued  relics  of  their  occupation  and  many  burial  grounds. 
The  date  of  their  first  arrival  is  unknown.  It  is  apparently  estab¬ 
lished,  however,  that  a  plague  hit  them  hard  and  caused  them  to 
abandon  their  first  settlements  at  one  time.  They  later  returned 
about  1741,  and  some  of  them  remained  until  long  after  the  coming 
of  the  English.  As  late  as  1793  there  were  seventy  or  eighty  of  them 
here,  and  their  rear-guard  did  not  leave  until  1799.  And  even  then, 
for  years  afterward,  they  returned  to  hunt  and  fish. 

Swanton  was  also  a  center  of  early  French  settlement,  which 
began  at  least  by  1700  and  perhaps  earlier.  A  Jesuit  mission  was 
established  near  the  falls  at  some  unknown  date  for  the  purpose  of 
converting  the  Indians  to  Christianity.  Here  the  priest  erected  a 
stone  church  to  serve  their  needs.  In  the  chapel  was  hung  a  bell  which 
called  the  faithful  to  worship  each  morning  and  each  evening.  For 
years  before  the  coming  of  the  English,  this  outpost  of  French  civili¬ 
zation  existed  undisturbed  while  the  red  men  took  time  off  from  their 
hunts  and  festivities,  and,  leaving  their  wigwams  each  day,  went  in 
answer  to  the  bell  to  hear  what  the  brave  Jesuits  had  to  say.  Swanton 
Falls  was  also  the  site  of  the  first  sawmill  constructed  in  the  entire 
State  of  Vermont.  It  was  built  by  the  French  long  before  the  French 
and  Indian  War.  T  hese  settlements,  however,  ceased  to  exist  with 
Amherst’s  victorious  assault  on  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point. 

After  England  gained  control  of  the  valley,  the  settlers  of  Swan¬ 
ton  were  of  two  varieties,  Dutch  and  Yankee.  The  first  permanent 
inhabitant  was  John  Hillicker,  a  Dutchman  from  White  Plains,  New 
York,  in  1779,  although  an  Englishman  named  Robinson  or  Robert¬ 
son  established  a  lumber  mill  here  as  early  as  1765.  The  town’s  charter 
was  one  of  Wentworth’s  grants,  made  in  1763;  it  was  named  in 
honor  of  Captain  William  Swanton  of  the  British  army.  None  of  the 
original  grantees  ever  settled  in  the  township,  Ira  Allen  buying  up 
fifty-nine  of  the  sixty-four  original  shares  in  accordance  with  his  usual 
methods  and  custom.  The  first  town  meeting  was  held  in  1790,  and  in 
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spite  of  the  presence  of  Indians  during  that  decade,  there  were  858 
inhabitants  by  1800.  In  addition  to  the  usual  industries  of  farming, 
lumbering  and  allied  occupations,  Swanton  also  became  important  in 
other  economic  fields.  Iron  was  manufactured  here  beginning  in  1800, 
and  continuing  until  fuel  became  too  costly,  and  bog  ore  too  scarce. 
Marble  was  quarried  here,  and  in  1812  the  first  mill  to  saw  it  was 
erected  at  Swanton  Falls.  This  industry  developed  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  we  find  that  marble  was  also  brought  here  from  Isle  La- 
Motte  for  sawing.  Ship-building  was  another  important  industry. 

During  the  War  of  1812,  Swanton  was  a  small  military  post,  and 
barracks  and  storehouses  were  constructed  here.  On  one  occasion, 
in  1813,  when' only  a  small  American  garrison  was  on  guard,  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  600  Britishers  appeared.  After  destroying  the  barracks 
and  burning  all  other  government  property  they  could  find,  they 
pillaged  the  inhabitants.  The  following  year,  Swanton  was  rather 
excited  over  the  battle  of  Plattsburgh,  while  in  1837  it  was  interested 
in  the  Canadian  revolt.  Both  before  and  after  the  War  of  1812,  this 
town  was  foremost  in  the  smuggling  activities  carried  on  in  these 
border  communities.  Smuggling  was  so  rife  and  general  that  Federal 
soldiers,  sent  here  for  that  purpose,  were  not  able  to  seriously  impede 
this  illegal  traffic.  During  the  prohibition  era  of  the  1920’s  many 
residents  of  Swanton  reverted  to  the  lucrative  trade  of  their  ancestors. 
The  town’s  population  was  3,231  in  1890,  3,628  in  1910,  and  3,433 
in  1930.  The  town’s  metropolis  is  the  incorporated  village  of  Swan¬ 
ton,  whose  population  increased  from  1,236  in  1910  to  1,558  in  1930. 
Next  to  St.  Albans  and  Richford  it  is  the  largest  community  of  Frank¬ 
lin  County. 

In  addition  to  the  towns  discussed,  there  is  a  small  unorganized 
bit  of  land,  east  of  Bakersfield,  which  is  known  as  Avery’s  Gore.  Its 
story  is  as  simple  as  that  of  other  similar  remnants  of  territory  left 
over  from  the  creations  of  counties  and  townships,  and  its  history  is 
of  no  consequence  whatever.  I  am  sure  the  reader  prefers  to  leave 
the  story  of  Franklin  County,  not  with  a  mind  cluttered  with  dates 
and  facts  pertaining  to  Avery’s  Gore,  but  with  thoughts  centered  on 
Swanton,  the  shining  historical  gem  of  this  interesting  area. 


CHAPTER  IX 


Essex  County 


Essex  is  a  county  of  many  distinctions.  In  area  it  is  exceeded  in 
New  York  State  only  by  St.  Lawrence  County.  Its  elevation  is  the 
highest.  It  is  by  all  odds  the  most  mountainous  and  contains  a  num¬ 
ber  of  picturesque  peaks.  For  rough  mountain  scenery,  Essex  County 
easily  surpasses  any  comparable  territory  where  it  has  been  my  for¬ 
tune  to  visit.  No  other  county  in  this  area  has  such  awe-inspiring  and 
precipitous  peaks.  After  gazing  at  these  summits,  the  other  mountains 
of  this  section,  although  very  beautiful  in  their  turn,  seem  like  gentle 
hills.  Their  majesty  and  grandeur  constitute  the  outstanding  char¬ 
acteristic  of  Essex  County.  Mount  Marcy  is  the  highest  summit  in 
the  entire  Adirondack  area  as  well  as  Essex  County,  but  Whiteface  is 
the  most  graceful  and  the  best  known.  Here  also  we  find  a  land 
abounding  in  lakes  and  rivers.  Essex  County  not  only  borders  on 
Lake  Champlain  and  Lake  George,  but  includes  beautiful  Lake  Placid 
(which  although  small  has  a  world-wide  reputation),  Paradox, 
Pharaoh,  part  of  Schroon,  and  a  large  number  of  other  lakes  and 
ponds,  all  of  which  are  decidedly  pleasing  to  the  human  eye.  Here  in 
the  mountains  of  Essex  we  find  the  headwaters  of  the  mighty  Hudson 
and  its  ally,  the  Schroon  River.  Along  the  northern  border,  facing 
Clinton  County,  we  meet  once  more  the  mighty  gorge  of  the  Ausable. 
Other  streams  are  the  Boquet  and  the  Saranac. 

From  1683  to  1772  it  was  a  part  of  ancient  Albany  County;  from 
1772  until  1788  it  belonged  to  Washington  County  (originally  called 
Charlotte)  ;  while  from  1788  to  1799  it  was  included  in  Clinton.  On 
the  latter  date  it  became  a  separate  political  unit  with  Essex  as  the 
first  seat  of  government.  Today  it  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Frank¬ 
lin  and  Clinton  counties,  on  the  west  by  Franklin  and  Hamilton,  on 
the  south  by  Hamilton,  Warren  and  Washington,  and  on  the  east  by 
Lake  Champlain. 
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Although  no  permanent  Indian  occupation  existed  here,  the  east¬ 
ern  section  in  particular  was  well  known  to  the  red  men.  Along  its 
eastern  border  was  the  gateway  to  Canada.  Here  fleets  of  canoes 
filled  with  hideously  painted  savages  glided  northward  and  southward 
in  search  of  scalps  and  plunder.  Along  the  shore  the  red  men  often 
halted  to  hunt,  to  spend  the  night,  or  to  torture  their  captives.  On 
countless  occasions  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  countryside  was  shat¬ 
tered  by  the  dread  warwhoop  or  the  shrieks  of  prisoners.  A  great 
variety  of  relics  indicate  their  constant  use  of  this  old  war  trail.  The 
most  famous  of  all  Indian  episodes  connected  with  the  history  of  Essex 
County  was  the  one  in  which  Champlain  implicated  himself  at  Ticon- 
deroga  in  1609.  As  will  be  recalled,  this  great  Frenchman  on  this 
occasion  helped  a  party  of  friendly  Algonquins  to  defeat  a  band  of 
Iroquois.  Although,  as  has  been  pointed  out  elsewhere,  there  has 
been  a  tendency  to  overestimate  the  importance  of  this  battle  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  future  of  France  in  the  New  World,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  the  bitter  enmity  of  the  Iroquois  for  things  French,  so  unneces¬ 
sarily  aroused  here  by  Champlain,  tended  to  cement  the  friendship 
between  those  Indians  and  the  English  which  was  based  primarily  on 
the  fur  trade. 

During  both  the  French  and  Indian  Wars  and  the  American  Rev¬ 
olution,  the  possession  of  the  narrow  part  of  Lake  Champlain  was  of 
paramount  importance.  Forts  erected  here  could  control  the  main 
road  of  conquest  and  the  chief  artery  of  commerce.  As  early  as  1731 
the  French  fortified  Crown  Point  and  soon  built  Fort  St.  Frederic 
here.  For  many  years  it  was  the  chief  rallying-point  for  countless 
marauding  expeditions  against  the  English  settlements.  Later,  when 
Fort  Carillon  was  erected  at  Ticonderoga  in  1755,  it  assumed  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  secondary  importance.  During  the  last  French  and  Indian 
War,  Ticonderoga  was  the  Gibraltar  of  French  power  in  the  Cham¬ 
plain  Valley.  During  the  American  Revolution,  its  strategic  impor¬ 
tance  was  tremendous.  To  write  a  complete  sketch  of  the  history  of 
the  two  forts  would  be  to  repeat  much  of  the  military  story  of  the 
entire  valley.  Without  question,  Ticonderoga  was  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  military  position  in  this  entire  area.  Previous  to  its  construction, 
Crown  Point  was  supreme,  and  during  the  great  French  and  Indian  War 
it  was  challenged  by  Fort  William  Henry  at  the  southern  end  of  Lake 
George;  but  considering  its  entire  history  it  towers  head  and  shoulders 
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above  all  its  competitors.  Because  of  geographical  reasons  already 
indicated,  and  by  virtue  of  the  many  important  military  movements 
centering  around  the  two  forts  mentioned,  Essex  County  ranks  high 
among  the  subdivisions  of  New  York  State  in  historical  significance. 

The  first  white  colonization  was  by  the  French,  a  fairly  large  vil¬ 
lage  growing  up  around  Fort  St.  Frederic,  yet  when  Amherst’s  armies 
approached,  the  settlers  completely  deserted  their  farms.  The  French 
seigniories  were  therefore  of  little  importance.  As  soon,  however,  as 
Champlain  became  an  English  lake,  other  grants  were  made,  and  this 


time  settlement  was  to  be  permanent.  The  attractions  of  the  section 
bordering  on  Lake  Champlain  needed  little  advertising  because  the 
thousands  of  soldiers  who  had  passed  this  way  were  aware  of  the 
beauty  and  the  fertility  of  the  valley.  Among  the  early  pioneers,  there 
was  one  who  dwarfed  all  the  others  by  comparison.  He  was  a  New 
York  Irishman  named  William  Gilliland,  who  procured  land  grants 
on  the  Boquet  River  and  brought  settlers  here  in  1765.  More  will  be 
heard  of  this  unusual  individual  in  the  history  of  the  various  towns. 
During  the  Revolution,  he  lost  the  confidence  of  the  patriots.  To 
what  extent  this  loss  of  faith  was  justifiable  it  is  difficult  to  determine. 
It  has  been  said  that  a  man  is  known  by  the  company  he  keeps,  and 
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Gilliland  was  on  friendly  terms  with  Whitehall’s  Skene,  the  much- 
maligned  and  the  most  hated  and  feared  man  in  this  area  during  that 
period.  The  last  word  has  not  yet  been  written  about  either  Gilliland  or 
Skene,  for  there  is  still  much  that  needs  explaining.  However,  since  the 
fog,  that  up  to  the  present  time  has  enveloped  the  leading  Revolu¬ 
tionary  figures  of  the  Champlain  Valley  (such  as  Arnold,  Allen  and 
the  rest),  is  gradually  lifting,  thanks  to  scientific  historical  research, 
there  is  hope  that  some  one,  some  day  will  do  the  same  service  for 
these  two  important  and  interesting  civilians.  In  any  case,  the  later 
years  of  Gilliland’s  life  were  none  too  pleasant  and  he  never  succeeded 
in  recouping  his  fortunes  after  the  war,  and  finally  died  in  at  least  par¬ 
tial  insanity,  in  1796. 

With  the  return  of  peace,  colonization  of  the  western  shore  of 
Lake  Champlain  was  renewed.  When  Clinton  County  was  incorpor¬ 
ated  in  1788,  two  of  its  four  towns  were  Crown  Point  and  Wills- 
boro.  When  Essex  County  was  created  in  1799,  it  included  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  these  two  townships,  those  of  Elizabethtown  and  Jay.  All  of 
the  other  townships  were  formed  afterwards.  By  1810,  the  county 
had  a  population  of  9,525  inhabitants.  The  settlers  were  chiefly 
engaged  in  the  iron  and  lumber  industries.  The  first  steps  were  taken 
toward  the  manufacture  of  iron,  with  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  it  will  not  detract  from  the  chapter  on  minerals  to  state 
now  that  Essex  County  ore  contributed  greatly  to  one  of  the  major 
industries  of  the  entire  valley.  F  ine  trees  existed  on  all  sides  and  con¬ 
tributed  much  to  make  the  Champlain  Valley  one  of  the  nation’s  lead¬ 
ing  lumber  reservoirs.  Agriculture  also  flourished  in  the  fertile  areas. 
By  1825  the  population  had  increasd  to  15,993.  The  opening  of  the 
Champlain  Canal  greatly  stimulated  Essex  County’s  economic  growth. 
1830-40  was  the  period  of  greatest  activity  in  the  lumber  industry,  but 
a  decline  after  that  was  inevitable.  There  has  been  but  little  variation 
in  population  within  the  last  fifty  years,  the  county  having  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  33,959  in  1930,  as  compared  with  33,052  in  1890.  The  most 
populous  of  the  eighteen  towns  existing  today  is  North  Elba,  while  the 
largest  incorporated  village,  wholly  within  the  county,  is  Ticonderoga. 
There  are  no  cities. 

First  among  the  communities,  alphabetically,  is  the  village  of 
Bloomingdale,  but  its  history  will  be  presented  with  that  of  the  town 
of  St.  Armand,  of  which  it  is  a  part. 
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Chesterfield  is  located  in  the  extreme  northeastern  corner  of  Essex 
County,  facing  Clinton  County  on  the  north  and  Lake  Champlain  on 
the  east.  Until  1802  it  was  included  within  the  boundaries  of  Wills- 
boro.  It  is  a  township  that  contains  great  natural  beauty.  In  the 
Ausable  River  that  forms  its  northern  boundary  we  find  that  famous 
chasm  which  we  described  in  the  chapter  on  Clinton  County.  The 
town’s  most  interesting  peak  is  Pokamoonshine,  which,  although  not 
as  large  as  many  other  Adirondack  summits,  has  a  very  rugged  and 
impressive  appearance.  Schuyler  Island  is  also  a  part  of  this  township, 
one  of  the  very  few  islands  found  in  Lake  Champlain  that  do  not 
belong  to  Vermont.  The  soil  of  this  township  is  hardly  at  all  suited  to 
cultivation,  economic  development  being  based  rather  upon  its  lum¬ 
ber  and  mineral  resources  and  its  mill  sites.  The  first  settler  (Matthew 
Adgate)  came  from  Albany,  in  1792,  to  reside  on  the  side  of  the 
Ausable.  He  soon  built  a  sawmill,  a  gristmill  and  a  rolling-mill.  The 
most  interesting  of  Chesterfield’s  early  settlers,  however,  was  Aaron 
Ward  who,  in  1796,  brought  his  bride  here  from  Saratoga  County. 
They  came  down  Lake  Champlain  in  a  canoe,  and  finally  found  a  site 
that  suited  them,  but  were  doomed  to  meet  with  numerous  misfor¬ 
tunes.  The  climax  came  when  Ward  caught  an  Indian  stealing  from 
one  of  his  traps.  In  a  fit  of  resentment  he  killed  the  red  man.  Reason 
soon  returned,  however,  and  he  succeeded  in  fleeing  to  Schuylerville 
with  his  wife  before  the  slain  savage’s  friends  learned  of  the  deed. 
Their  five  years  of  hardship  had  been  spent  in  vain.  Other  settlers 
continued  to  come,  however,  and  by  1810  there  were  about  sixty  fam¬ 
ilies  in  the  township.  Manufacturing  developed  on  the  i\usable,  par¬ 
ticularly  at  Keeseville,  and  at  a  later  time  at  Birmingham  Falls,  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Chasm,  while  important  shipping  points  for  lumber 
sprang  up  at  Port  Kent,  Port  Douglass,  and  Port  Kendall  on  the  lake 
shore.  Being  located  partly  in  Clinton  County,  the  story  of  Keese- 
ville  has  been  told  in  a  previous  chapter.  Incorporated  in  1878,  it 
has  a  population  of  1,794  today,  769  of  whom  are  to  be  found  in 
Chesterfield.  The  early  development  of  the  ports  was  based  largely 
on  the  lumber  industry,  and  when  that  declined  these  settlements 
ceased  to  grow.  At  the  present  time,  the  township  has  a  population  of 
only  1,599  future  is  quite  definitely  that  of  a  resort  community, 
with  the  chief  emphasis  on  Ausable  Chasm.  Some  of  Chesterfield’s 
best-known  tales  are  fish  stories.  Manv  of  them  deal  with  salmon.  It 
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is  said  that  they  habitually  ascended  theAusable  as  far  as  the  Chasm  in 
July,  but  could  not  jump  the  falls.  Many  of  them  weighed  as  much 
as  sixteen  pounds  and  there  was  no  difficulty  in  those  times  for  the 
settlers  to  catch  all  they  could  use.  It  has  been  recorded  that  in  1823 
at  one  haul  of  a  seine  1,500  pounds  of  salmon  were  taken  from  the 
Ausable. 

Next  we  come  to  the  highly  interesting  and  unusual  township  of 
Crown  Point,  located  on  the  side  of  Lake  Champlain  between  Ticon- 
deroga  and  Moriah.  It  is  here  that  the  watery  highway  to  Canada 
becomes  so  narrow  that  it  almost  ceases  to  be  a  lake.  Here,  there¬ 
fore,  we  find  a  place  of  tremendous  military  importance  in  the  day 
when  practically  all  conquest  was  by  water.  The  ruins  of  famed  St. 
Frederic  and  Amherst’s  costly  folly  testify  to  the  significance  of  this 
place  when  armed  hosts  passed  this  way.  Here  possibly  is  the  site  of 
the  cruel  torture  of  dauntless  Father  Isaac  Jogues  in  1642.  Here 
also  are  the  memories  of  the  greatest  French  settlement  in  the  entire 
Champlain  Valley.  And  here  stopped  practically  all  the  famous  lead¬ 
ers  who  passed  up  and  down  the  valley.  Crown  Point  today  sleeps 
peacefully  in  the  presence  of  the  great  men  that  were  responsible  for 
imparting  to  this  community  its  unique  historical  prestige.  Before  the 
construction  of  the  fort  at  Ticonderoga,  it  was  by  far  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  military  post  in  the  entire  Champlain  area. 

Exactly  how  large  a  settlement  was  made  here  by  the  French  we 
do  not  know,  yet  there  is  no  question  but  that  it  was  considerable. 
The  number  of  cellars,  the  size  of  the  orchards,  and  the  numerous 
though  vague  references  to  their  community  from  the  pens  of  con¬ 
temporary  writers  indicate  this  fact  clearly.  When  Amherst  swept 
northward,  however,  the  French  vanished  from  here  as  suddenly  as 
elsewhere.  The  English  settlers  were  primarily  from  New  England 
and  came  rapidly  after  the  expulsion  of  the  enemy.  When  Clinton 
County  was  formed  in  1788,  Crown  Point  was  one  of  the  four  gigan¬ 
tic  towns  that  composed  it.  For  several  years  it  continued  to  be 
larger  than  some  of  our  present  counties.  It  originally  included  not 
only  its  area  of  the  present  day  but  many  other  towns  as  well.  Lumber 
was  of  course  a  valued  source  of  income,  particularly  after  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Champlain  Canal,  while  Crown  Point  also  became 
famed  for  its  iron  industry.  The  first  furnace  was  built  in  1845  and 
for  some  time  the  high  grade  products  manufactured  here  were  in 
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great  demand.  The  soil  of  Crown  Point  is  much  more  fertile  than 
that  of  most  of  the  rest  of  Essex  County,  so  its  agriculture  also  was  an 
important  occupation,  particularly  after  the  decline  of  the  lumber 
industry.  Today  Crown  Point  is  almost  wholly  devoted  to  farming. 
Its  population,  as  indicated  in  1930,  is  1,468.  Much  has  been  written 
about  the  fondness  of  the  early  settlers  for  whisky,  and  while  some  of 
these  stories  are  highly  entertaining  as  well  as  descriptive  of  early 
social  customs  in  the  Champlain  Valley  (telling  among  other  things 
of  erecting  churches  with  the  assistance  of  the  “elevating”  influences 
of  whisky!),  these  narratives  are  not  at  all  in  keeping  with  the  spirit 
of  present-day  Crown  Point.  Rather  should  we  associate  this  tranquil 
community  with  its  great  historical  past  and  walk  once  more  on  the 
old  military  grounds  frequented  today  by  picnickers,  near  the  bridge 
which  today  connects  New  York  and  Vermont.  If  we  fish  in  nearby 
Bulwagga  Bay,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  none  of  the  early  set¬ 
tlers,  French  or  English,  ever  faced  starvation  very  acutely. 

Next  we  come  to  that  picturesque  community  named  Elizabeth¬ 
town  in  honor  of  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Essex  County’s  famed  Wil¬ 
liam  Gilliland.  It  is  located  in  the  northeast-central  part,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Jay  and  Lewis,  on  the  west  by  Keene,  on  the 
south  by  North  Hudson  and  Moriah,  and  on  the  east  by  Westport. 
LTntil  1798  much  of  it  was  included  in  the  township  of  Crown  Point. 
Parts  of  Moriah  and  Keene  were  detached  in  1808  and  some  of  West- 
port  in  1815,  while  it  received  territory  from  Jay  and  Lewis  in  1844 
and  more  from  Lewis  in  1854.  Since  1 807  it  has  been  the  seat  of  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Essex  County.  Elizabethtown  is  a  mountainous  township, 
and  contains  some  fairly  high  peaks.  Its  chief  streams  are  the  Boquet 
and  the  Black  rivers.  There  is  considerable  water  power  available, 
while  the  town  has  constituted  an  important  lumber  reservoir  and  iron 
center.  The  earliest  settlers  came  to  town  in  the  i79o’s  to  build  their 
frontier  homes  at  New  Russia,  Simond’s  Hill  and  Elizabethtown  vil¬ 
lage.  Most  of  the  township  was  covered  with  heavy  timber,  and 
these  early  colonists  conducted  their  lumbering  occupations  on  a 
large  scale,  the  roads  to  Lake  Champlain  being  thronged  with  sleighs 
during  the  winter  months.  It  is  said  that  the  lumber  business  reached 
its  height  in  the  1820’s.  The  first  ore  bed  in  town  was  worked  as 
early  as  1800.  Much  that  was  mined  was  at  first  shipped  to  Hines- 
burg,  Vermont,  to  be  worked  up.  Other  fine  ore  beds  were  soon 
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uncovered,  and  before  many  years  passed  forges  were  erected  on 
several  locations  throughout  the  township.  It  is  impossible  to  state 
exactly  how  extensive  the  iron  business  was  at  its  height  in  this  town, 
but  there  is  no  question  but  that  it  was  conducted  on  the  large  scale. 
As  time  went  on,  the  pleasant  little  community  at  Elizabethtown  vil¬ 
lage  became  more  and  more  the  town’s  metropolis,  doubtless  aided  by 
its  prestige  of  being  the  county  seat,  and  was  incorporated  in  1875. 
From  1920  to  1930  its  population  increased  by  more  than  one-fifth. 
On  the  latter  date  it  contained  636  inhabitants  out  of  the  1,113  citi¬ 
zens  living  in  the  township.  By  virtue  of  its  beautiful  scenery,  the 
future  of  this  town  as  a  part  of  the  Adirondack  and  Champlain  resort 
area  seems  secure. 

Essex  Township  is  located  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  county, 
bordering  on  Lake  Champlain,  with  Willsboro  on  the  north,  Lewis 
on  the  west  and  Westport  on  the  south.  The  Boquet  River  flows  in  a 
northerly  direction  through  its  center.  It  is  off  the  town  of  Essex  that 
we  find  the  deepest  waters  of  the  entire  Champlain  area,  a  total  depth 
of  three  hundred  and  ninety-nine  feet.  The  most  characteristic  geo¬ 
graphical  feature  of  this  township,  however,  is  picturesque  Split  Rock, 
known  to  the  French  as  “Rocher  Fendu.”  It  projects  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  into  Lake  Champlain,  and  is  elevated  about  thirty  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  water.  It  covers  approximately  half  an  acre 
and  is  separated  from  the  main  rock  on  the  shore  by  a  channel  fifteen 
feet  wide.  In  1776,  Arnold’s  battered  fleet  was  overtaken  by  the 
British  between  Split  Rock  and  the  mouth  of  the  Boquet  farther 
north,  and  it  was  near  Split  Rock  that  his  galley,  the  “Lee,”  was 
blown  up  to  prevent  its  capture.  On  one  occasion  during  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  the  patriots  spilled  considerable  rum  into  the  bay  to  the  south 
to  prevent  its  recapture  by  the  English  and  as  a  result  the  place  has 
been  called  Grog  Bay  ever  since.  North  of  Split  Rock  is  beautiful 
Whallon’s  Bay. 

Until  1805,  Essex  Township  was  a  part  of  Willsboro.  A  block¬ 
house,  erected  here  as  a  protection  against  Indians  after  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  became  converted  into  a  courthouse  when  Essex  County  was 
formed  in  1799,  and  sessions  were  held  here  until  new  buildings  were 
erected  in  Elizabethtown  in  1807.  First  and  foremost  among  the 
settlers  was  Daniel  Ross,  who  married  William  Gilliland’s  daughter, 
Elizabeth.  He  arrived  here  about  1785  and  soon  became  prominent. 
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He  was  sheriff  of  huge  Clinton  County  before  it  was  cut  down;  he 
was  the  first  judge  of  Essex  County  after  its  formation,  holding  the 
post  for  thirty  years;  and  he  built  the  first  iron  works  in  Willsboro  in 
1800.  Another  interesting  settler  was  Judge  Heirn,  who,  with  his 
dusky  West  Indian  wife,  came  here  in  1786  to  settle  on  a  thousand 
acre  tract  of  land  which  he  converted  into  a  manor,  and  over  which  he 
attempted  to  rule  with  feudal  dignity.  Among  the  interesting  settle¬ 
ments  in  Essex  Township  in  its  early  development  was  Boquet  vil¬ 
lage,  on  the  Boquet  River  southwest  of  Essex  village.  It  was  a  flour¬ 
ishing  manufacturing  community,  rolling  and  slitting  mills  and  also  a 
nail  factory  being  erected  here  about  1810.  As  late  as  1840  it  was  still 
an  active  settlement.  Whallonsburg  had  a  late  start,  its  economic 
genesis  being  based  on  the  lumber  industry.  The  leading  village, 
however,  is  Essex,  originally  called  Elizabeth.  Although  it  attained 
importance  in  the  day  when  lumber  was  king  and  later  became  a  cen¬ 
ter  for  the  iron  industry,  its  chief  claim  to  fame  rests  upon  commerce 
and  shipbuilding.  Here  we  find  the  New  York  terminus  of  McNeil’s 
famous  ferry,  established  in  1790,  which  at  first  was  operated  by 
means  of  an  endless  cable  with  six  horses  furnishing  the  motive  power. 
Essex  also  became  noted  for  its  shipbuilding  at  an  early  time,  the 
first  sloop  on  Lake  Champlain  being  built  here  in  1810.  This  marked 
the  beginning  of  an  era  and  between  1825  and  1836  there  were  prob¬ 
ably  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  sloops  on  the  lake.  Essex 
continued  to  be  an  important  shipbuilding  center  until  after  1840,  and 
was  one  of  the  chief  ports  on  the  entire  lake.  Various  other  industries 
were  started  here,  including  the  making  of  horseshoe  nails.  In  1850 
the  township  had  a  total  of  2,351  residents,  but  by  1880  it  had 
declined  to  1,462,  and  by  1930  to  1,1 16. 

Jay  Township  borders  on  Clinton  County  on  the  north,  and  is 
situated  between  Wilmington  on  the  west  and  Chesterfield  and  Lewis 
on  the  east.  Until  1798  it  was  a  part  of  Willsboro,  and  included,  at 
first,  parts  of  Keene,  Wilmington,  and  Elizabethtown.  It  was  named 
in  honor  of  New  York’s  great  John  Jay,  distinguished  diplomat  and 
political  leader.  Its  territory  is  very  mountainous,  and  the  chief 
drainage  is  in  the  Ausable  system.  At  first  it  was  called  Mallory’s 
Bush  in  honor  of  the  first  settler  who  arrived  in  1796.  Transporta¬ 
tion  difficulties  held  back  early  development,  but  the  first  forge  was 
erected  in  1798,  preparing  the  way  for  the  iron  industry  destined  to 
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be  centered  around  Ausable  Forks  at  a  later  date.  Lumbering,  of 
course,  was  another  important  industry.  A  specialty  seems  to  have 
been  made  of  cutting  spars  which  were  shipped  to  the  Quebec  market 
about  the  time  of  the  War  of  1812.  Some  of  the  soil  of  Jay  was 
productive,  and  more  of  its  settlers  engaged  in  agriculture  than  was 
true  of  some  of  its  neighbors.  There  are  three  villages  in  the  town¬ 
ship  :  Jay,  Upper  Jay  and  Ausable  Forks.  Jay  is  the  oldest  but 
Ausable  Forks  is  the  largest.  The  latter  is  partly  in  Clinton  County 
and  has  been  discussed  previously,  but  it  may  be  well  to  recall  that  its 
early  development  was  based  on  lumber  and  iron.  Today  the  town¬ 
ship’s  chief  attribute  is  its  scenery,  of  which  it  has  a  decidedly  attrac¬ 
tive  variety.  In  1930  its  population  was  2,153. 

Keene  possesses  the  highest  and  most  majestic  mountain  peaks  in 
our  entire  eleven  counties,  having  four  out  of  the  highest  five.  Num¬ 
ber  one,  of  course,  is  famed  Mount  Marcy,  which  towers  5,344  feet 
into  the  sky.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  Governor  Marcy,  of  New 
York,  who  was  the  Empire  State  executive  from  1833  to  1839;  and 
although  the  title  of  Tahawus  was  soon  after  manufactured  for  it,  the 
original  name  is  the  correct  one,  individual  preference  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Let  us  permit  this  monarch  of  the  mountains  to 
speak  for  himself  in  the  words  of  Alfred  L.  Donaldson: 

I  am  tallest  of  the  mountains  where  the  many  mountains  rise — 

I  am  Cleaver  of  the  Cloudland  and  the  Splitter  of  the  Skies — 

I  am  keeper  of  the  caverns  where  the  God  of  Thunder  sleeps — 

I  am  older  than  the  waters  that  once  hid  me  in  their  deeps. 

The  third,  fourth  and  fifth  highest  mountains  (Skylight,  4,920 
feet;  Haystack,  4,918  feet;  and  Gray  Peak,  4,902  feet),  are  also  in 
Keene.  Skylight  and  Haystack  were  given  their  unusual  names  because 
these  described  their  appearance,  while  the  last  one  was  named  for 
Harvard’s  great  botanist,  Asa  Gray.  Upon  Haystack  has  been 
bestowed  by  many  mountain  climbers  the  distinction  of  possessing  the 
best  views  of  all  Adirondack  peaks.  Basin  Mountain  (4,825  feet),  is 
the  ninth  highest  peak  in  the  Adirondacks.  It  received  this  descriptive 
name  from  the  depression,  like  a  cup  or  basin,  located  between  the 
high  peak  on  the  south  and  the  peak  on  the  west.  It  is  one  of  the  finest 
mountains  in  the  entire  Adirondacks.  Next  we  come  to  the  triple- 
crested  mountain  featuring  arched  peaks,  huge  slides  and  bare  rock 
— the  picturesque  Gothics,  so  named  because  suggestive  of  Gothic 
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architecture.  Rising  to  4,738  feet,  the  tallest  peak  is  tenth  highest  in 
the  Adirondacks.  The  eleventh  highest  peak  is  Mount  Colden,  4,713 
feet,  named  in  honor  of  a  relatively  unimportant  visitor  to  this  area. 
At  one  time  it  was  called  Mount  McMartin  in  honor  of  Judge 
McMartin,  an  early  ironworks  proprietor,  with  more  reason;  but 
Colden  remains  the  correct  title.  The  twelfth  highest  peak  in  the 
Adirondacks  is  the  crest  of  the  Giant  of  the  Valley,  4,622  feet.  In 
the  valley  stretching  southward  from  Elizabethtown,  this  mountain 
appears  from  the  east  to  be  of  enormous  size,  hence  its  name.  The 
fourteenth  highest  peak  is  Nippletop,  4,620  feet.  At  one  time  it  was 
known  to  some  as  Dial  Mountain,  but  the  other  title  is  so  descriptive 
of  the  projection  on  its  summit  that  it  could  not  be  discarded.  Com¬ 
pared  with  other  Adirondack  peaks  it  is  very  difficult  to  climb.  The 
fifteenth  highest  peak  in  Mount  Redfield,  4,606  feet,  named  in  honor 
of  William  C.  Redfield,  one  of  the  earliest  explorers  of  this  region. 
It  is  truly  astonishing  that  in  this  one  township  of  Keene  we  should 
find  not  only  four  of  the  five  highest  peaks  in  the  entire  Adirondacks, 
but  also  ten  of  the  highest  fifteen.  Giant  of  the  Valley  is  located  in 
the  extreme  eastern  section  of  the  town  next  to  the  Elizabethtown 
border,  while  Nippletop  is  in  the  extreme  south,  near  North  Hudson. 
The  other  eight  are  to  be  found  in  a  fairly  compact  group  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  Keene,  with  the  Gothics  guarding  the  east  and 
Colden  and  Redfield  the  west,  and  Marcy  near  the  center.  One 
would  search  in  vain  on  government  topographical  maps  for  Gray 
Peak,  but  it  is  the  first  peak  southwest  of  Marcy.  Keene  has  many 
interesting  mountains,  other  than  its  ten  greatest  giants,  and  there  is 
a  temptation  to  continue  at  length  with  this  survey,  but  for  that  I  have 
not  space.  For  further  details  concerning  these  and  other  mountains 
l  refer  the  reader  to  Russell  M.  L.  Carson:  “Peaks  and  People  of 
the  Adirondacks.”  In  any  case  there  can  be  no  question  but  that 
the  picturesque  mountain  scenery  which  is  so  intimately  associated 
with  the  name  of  this  township  assures  Keene  of  being  a  mecca  in  our 
vacationland  of  the  future. 

Lmtil  1808,  Keene  was  a  part  of  the  townships  of  Elizabethtown 
and  Jay,  while  from  then  until  the  middle  of  the  century  it  included 
all  of  the  present  territory  of  North  Elba.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Jay  and  Wilmington,  on  the  east  by  Jay  and  Elizabethtown,  on  the 
south  by  North  Hudson,  and  on  the  west  by  Newcomb  and  North 
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Elba.  The  first  settled  community  was  Keene  Center,  although  the 
exact  date  is  not  known.  Lumber  and  iron  were,  of  course,  the  town’s 
first  main  industries.  The  resort  business  seems  to  have  developed 
here  earlier  than  in  many  communities,  particularly  in  the  Keene 
Valley  section.  Today  this  is  the  chief  economic  foundation  of  the 
township  and  both  Keene  and  Keene  Valley  are  widely  known  to 
vacationists.  By  1810  there  was  a  population  of  642,  which  increased 
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to  809  in  1845.  In  I93°  there  were  1,001  citizens.  Owl’s  Head,  in 
the  northern  part  of  Keene,  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  coldest 
place  in  the  Adirondacks. 

Next,  alphabetically,  we  come  to  two  incorporated  villages, 
Keeseville  and  Lake  Placid.  The  former,  however,  has  already  been 
adequately  discussed  under  Clinton  County  and  the  town  of  Chester¬ 
field,  while  the  latter’s  development  will  be  traced  in  the  paragraphs 
on  North  Elba  Township,  of  which  it  is  historically  a  part. 
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Lewis  Township  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Jay  and  Chester¬ 
field,  on  the  west  by  Jay  and  Elizabethtown,  on  the  south  by  Eliza¬ 
bethtown  and  Westport,  and  on  the  east  by  Willsboro  and  Essex. 
Until  1805  it  constituted  a  part  of  Willsboro,  but  on  that  date  it  was 
made  a  separate  political  unit  and  named  in  honor  of  Morgan  Lewis, 
Governor  of  New  York  at  that  time.  Until  1854  it  contained  a  part 
of  Elizabethtown.  The  main  stream  is  the  Boquet  River.  The  early 
colonizers  came  to  its  banks  around  1796  and  in  time  became  busily 
engaged  in  the  lumbering  and  iron  industries.  In  1810,  Lewis  had 
a  population  of  537,  but  by  1850  this  had  increased  to  2,058.  A 
decline  then  set  in  until  not  much  remained  of  either  the  lumber  or  the 
iron  industry.  By  1930,  the  population  had  receded  until  there  were 
only  667  residents  in  Lewis  Township,  at  which  time  only  four  Essex 
County  towns  were  less  populous.  Today  its  beauty  is  its  main  source 
of  wealth.  Its  sole  village  has  been  also  called  Lewis,  the  center  of 
the  town’s  iron  interests  where  the  first  forge  was  built  by  Thomas 
Hinckley,  the  earliest  settler.  The  most  interesting  individual  in  the 
history  of  Lewis  was  probably  Joseph  Call,  a  man  of  tremendous 
strength  and  a  wrestler  who  engaged  in  matches  in  many  parts  of  the 
world.  He  is  said  to  have  dragged  a  timber  fifty  feet  long  and  ten 
inches  square  with  one  end  on  his  shoulder  for  a  distance  of  twenty 
rods,  then  up  an  inclined  staging  to  the  top  of  a  wall,  where  he  placed 
it  in  position  for  carpenters  who  were  building  a  stone  store  in  Essex. 
It  is  also  reported  that  an  English  wrestler  once  crossed  the  Atlantic 
to  challenge  him,  and  ultimately  found  him  at  work  plowing.  The 
stranger  did  not  recognize  Call,  and  inquired  his  way  to  his  would-be 
competitor’s  home.  Call,  thereupon,  nonchalantly  raised  his  plow 
out  of  the  ground  with  one  hand  and  pointed  it  at  the  house,  a  short 
distance  away.  The  Englishman  was  evidently  very  much  impressed 
with  this  feat  of  strength  and  changed  his  mind  about  delivering  his 
challenge. 

Minerva  Township  is  located  in  the  extreme  southwestern  corner 
of  Essex  County,  facing  Hamilton  County  in  the  southwest  and  War¬ 
ren  County  on  the  south.  Until  1804  it  was  included  within  the  huge 
town  of  Crown  Point,  while  from  then  until  1817  it  was  a  part  of 
Schroon  Township.  Its  chief  river  is  the  Hudson,  which  unites  with 
the  Indian  and  the  Boreas  before  it  enters  Warren  County.  The 
first  settlement  took  place  around  1804,  but  Minerva’s  development 
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was  slow.  Its  chief  industry  was  lumbering  and  even  that  did  not 
begin  extensively  until  1840  or  1845.  Although  ore  was  mined  on  a 
small  scale,  the  iron  industry  was  never  of  much  importance  here. 
When  lumbering  declined  here  as  elsewhere,  the  residents  turned  pri¬ 
marily  to  agriculture.  A  large  tannery  which  was  built  in  1840  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1867.  The  only  settlements  in  the  township  are 
those  of  Olmstedville  and  the  village  of  Minerva.  From  1910  to 
1930  the  town  declined  in  population  from  848  to  56 7.  On  the  latter 
date  it  was  exactly  tied  with  Wilmington  for  the  doubtful  honor  of 
being  the  third  smallest  town  of  Essex  County  in  population.  Today, 
for  its  economic  salvation,  it  is  dependent  upon  sportsmen,  the  vaca¬ 
tionists,  and  those  that  seek  health. 

Next  we  come  to  the  second  largest  town  of  Essex  County  in  point 
of  population.  This  is  Moriah,  within  whose  limits  we  find  the  incor¬ 
porated  village  of  Port  Henrv-  Until  1798  this  town  was  all  a  part 
of  Crown  Point,  while  from  then  until  1808  it  was  partly  in  Crown 
Point  and  partly  in  Elizabethtown.  Its  present  boundaries  were 
finally  determined  in  1849.  U  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Westport 
and  Elizabethtown,  on  the  west  by  North  Hudson,  on  the  south  by 
Crown  Point  and  on  the  east  by  Lake  Champlain.  Although  there  is 
some  level  land  near  the  lake,  most  of  the  township  is  either  hilly  or 
mountainous.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  borders  directly  upon  the 
Champlain  Valley,  some  of  the  streams,  in  the  western  part  of 
Moriah,  enter  the  Schroon  River  and  then  the  Hudson.  A  mill  was 
built  at  Port  Henry  in  the  I76o’s  (probably  1764),  but  no  permanent 
settlement  took  place  until  after  the  close  of  the  Revolution.  When 
William  McKenzie  came  to  town  in  1784,  there  were  no  other  white 
inhabitants  beyond  his  immediate  family,  a  situation  which  continued 
until  1788.  There  were,  however,  plenty  of  Indians  who  came  here 
to  hunt  each  year,  but  they  were  friendly  and  did  not  molest  the  set¬ 
tlers.  In  1785,  McKenzie  established  a  ferry  from  Moriah  to  Ver¬ 
mont.  Money  was  very  scarce  in  those  early  days,  ashes  being  the 
chief  medium  of  exchange  at  from  twelve  to  seventeen  cents  per 
bushel.  Moriah  did  not  develop  very  fast  at  first  and  in  1810  had 
only  584  residents;  but  with  the  spectacular  growth  of  the  lumber 
industry  it  increased  rapidly  in  population  and  wealth.  It  is  said  that 
in  1833  there  were  thirty-six  sawmills  in  operation  in  this  town  at  one 
time.  When  the  decline  of  this  industry  threatened  to  eclipse  Moriah’s 
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prosperity,  the  development  of  the  iron  industry  was  begun  in  earnest. 
It  eventually  became  so  important  that  by  comparison  it  dwarfed  all 
other  interests.  The  oldest  ore  bed  was  the  Cheever,  which  is  located 
a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  Port  Henry  village.  It  is  said  that  more 
than  a  million  and  a  half  tons  of  ore  were  taken  from  it  in  a  thirty- 
year  period.  Other  beds  were  also  found,  both  here  and  at  Mineville. 
The  first  blast  furnace  was  built  at  Port  Henry  in  1822  while,  by 
18 65,  there  were  eight  furnaces,  twenty  forges,  three  rolling  mills  and 
two  foundries  located  here.  Ore  was  shipped  in  large  quantities  to 
other  parts  of  the  State  and  even  to  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  The 
population  of  the  town  reached  3,065  in  1850  and  4,640  in  1865,  but 
its  most  spectacular  change  was  from  4,683  in  1870  to  7,881  in  1875; 
an  increase  of  more  than  two-thirds  in  a  five-year  period.  Riding  on 
the  crest  of  this  wave  of  prosperity  in  the  iron  industry,  Port  Henry 
became  an  incorporated  village  in  1869.  In  time  the  industry  of  the 
Witherbees,  the  Shermans  and  other  iron  barons  encountered  head¬ 
winds  and  the  rapid  development  of  Moriah  was  checked.  In  1930  the 
towrn  had  a  total  of  6,191  residents,  a  total  less  than  the  count  of 
1875.  Port  Henry’s  population  in  1930  was  2,040.  In  addition  to 
this  village  there  are  two  other  important  communities  located 
within  the  township.  Mineville  constitutes  the  chief  source  of 
the  supply  of  the  ore  which  has  meant  so  much  to  Moriah 
Township  and  Port  Henry  village.  It  was  settled  around  1810.  It 
is  only  seven  miles  from  the  lake  but  the  difference  in  altitude  made 
transportation  difficulties  acute.  Before  the  construction  of  railroads, 
the  ore  was  carried  to  Port  Henry  over  a  plank  road,  and  coal 
was  taken  on  the  return  trip.  The  planks  were  four-inch  hemlock, 
from  eight  to  ten  feet  in  length,  and  there  were  two  toll  gates  on  the 
road.  Today,  Mineville’s  existence  is  completely  dependent  upon  the 
future  of  the  iron  industry;  but  regardless  of  what  lies  ahead,  this 
village  is  assured  of  a  high  place  in  the  economic  history  of  the  Cham¬ 
plain  Valley.  The  remaining  community  is  the  village  of  Moriah, 
perhaps  best  known  as  the  home  of  Sherman  Academy,  originally 
incorporated  in  1840  by  the  State  Board  of  Regents.  It  is  useless  to 
predict  the  future  of  the  town’s  great  iron  interests,  but  the  lake  sec¬ 
tion,  particularly  around  Port  Henry,  seems  assured  of  a  future  as  a 
resort  area.  One  of  the  most  interesting  facts  about  this  town  has  to 
do  with  the  erection  of  a  special  jail  building  to  accommodate  Chinese 
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citizens  caught  while  illegally  attempting  to  enter  this  country  from 
Canada.  So  many  were  captured  that  the  regular  jail  was  over¬ 
crowded  to  such  an  extent  that  a  separate  building  was  required. 

Newcomb  Township  was  formed  from  Minerva  and  Moriah  in 
1828.  It  is  located  on  the  western  border  of  Essex  County,  facing 
Hamilton  and  Franklin.  It  is  a  wild,  mountainous  area  containing 
many  high  peaks,  several  beautiful  lakes  and  ponds,  and  also  the 
Hudson  River.  Its  highest  peak  is  the  summit  of  Iroquois,  4,855 
feet,  seventh  highest  in  the  Adirondacks.  This  mountain  has  also 
been  called  Clinton  and  South  McIntyre.  It  cannot  be  located  on 
government  maps,  but  is  in  the  extreme  northeastern  corner  of  the 
town,  next  to  North  Elba  and  Keene,  in  that  group  of  peaks  known 
as  the  McIntyre  Mountains.  Some  distance  to  the  southwest  we  find 
Mount  Santanoni,  4,621  feet,  the  thirteenth  highest  peak  in  the  Adi¬ 
rondacks.  Of  all  the  mountains  in  this  entire  area,  none  has  an  older 
name  than  this,  except  Whiteface.  Santanoni  is  a  corruption  of,  the 
name  Saint  Anthony,  given  to  it  by  an  Abenaki  Indian  guide,  a  fact 
that  demonstrates  once  more  the  cultural  influence  of  the  French 
Franciscans  upon  that  red  nation.  The  largest  body  of  water  is  Lake 
Sanford,  which  lies  near  the  center  of  the  town  and  which  is  only  four 
miles  long.  Because  of  the  mountainous  character  of  the  landscape, 
settlement  was  slow.  It  was  1816  before  the  first  residents  came  to 
town.  The  economic  history  was  based  on  lumber  and  iron.  The 
presence  of  ore  in  large  quantities  was  made  known  to  white  men  in 
1825  or  1826,  probably  by  an  Indian  hunter.  It  is  said  that  this  brave 
guided  a  party  of  whites  to  a  place  where  the  water  in  the  river 
actually  flowed  over  an  iron  dam,  created  by  a  ledge  of  ore,  which 
formed  a  barrier  across  the  stream.  A  forge  was  erected  in  1826, 
while  a  puddling  furnace  was  built  later.  Most  of  the  iron  was  trans¬ 
ported  amost  forty  miles  through  the  wilderness  to  Lake  Champlain. 
An  interesting  attempt  was  made  by  David  Henderson  to  enlist  the 
assistance  of  an  English  firm  to  make  steel  here,  but  without  success. 
When  Henderson  was  accidentally  killed  in  1845  the  iron  industry 
started  on  the  down  grade.  After  the  day  of  the  iron  interests  came 
the  era  of  the  lumberman.  Thousands  of  logs  were  cut  and  skidded, 
and  later  rolled  into  the  Hudson  each  year.  In  time,  much  of  the 
town’s  privately  owned  lands  belonged  to  lumbering  concerns.  New¬ 
comb  never  developed  to  any  great  extent  so  far  as  population  is 
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concerned  As  late  as  1880  there  were  less  than  300  residents.  In 
recent  years  there  has  been  considerable  fluctuation,  the  town’s  popula¬ 
tion  decreasing  from  509  in  1910  to  313  in  1920,  but  increasing  back 
to  437  in  1930.  In  spite  of  this  recent  rise,  however,  Newcomb  is  the 
second  smallest  township  in  Essex  County.  Today  it  is  a  sportsman’s 
paradise  and  a  tourist’s  goal. 

North  Elba  Township  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Franklin  County, 
on  the  south  by  Newcomb  and  Keene,  on  the  east  by  Keene  and  Wil¬ 
mington,  and  on  the  north  by  Wilmington  and  St.  Armand.  Its  high¬ 
est  peak  is  that  of  Mount  Algonquin,  also  called  McIntyre,  located 
in  the  extreme  southern  part  next  to  the  Newcomb-Keene  boundary. 
In  the  entire  Adirondacks  it  is  second  is  size  only  to  Mount  Marcy 
and  towers  to  a  height  of  5,112  feet.  This  is  a  town  of  many  rivers, 
including  the  west  branch  of  the  Ausable.  Most  famous,  however, 
of  all  of  North  Elba’s  geographic  features  is  beautiful  Lake  Placid 
in  the  extreme  north,  which  possesses  world-wide  renown  for  its 
charms.  Here  we  find  a  small  oblong-shaped  body  of  clear  water, 
four  miles  long  and  two  miles  wide,  containing  three  islands,  two  of 
which  are  fairly  large  in  size.  No  written  description  of  this  sparkling 
little  Adirondack  gem  is  adequate.  Like  Lake  George,  it  has  to  be 
seen  to  be  properly  impressed  on  one’s  memory.  Without  doubt  it 
ranks  as  one  of  the  leading  attractions  in  this  entire  resort  area.  In 
early  times,  the  iron  industry  attempted  to  gain  a  foothold  in  this 
township,  but  the  main  industry  was  lumbering.  Fifty  years  ago 
a  former  historian,  H.  P.  Smith,  was  led  to  write  that  “unlike  the 
other  towns  of  Essex  County,  North  Elba’s  future  promises  to  be 
greater  than  her  past,  by  virtue  of  her  almost  inexhaustible  resources 
in  lumber.”  He  was  certainly  correct  in  his  prophecy  of  a  brighter 
future,  but  was  far,  far  wrong  in  assigning  the  reason  for  it. 

The  township  of  North  Elba  was  created  in  1849  out  °f  territory 
belonging  to  Keene.  It  was  originally  settled  soon  after  the  opening 
of  the  century,  but  by  1840  most  of  the  early  residents  had  moved 
away.  Although  they  had  been  rewarded  with  a  fair  degree  of  pros¬ 
perity  from  the  iron  mines,  a  certain  Peter  Smith,  of  Peterboro,  New 
York,  had  come  here  and  bought  from  the  State  all  the  available  land, 
including  some  on  which  the  settlers  resided.  They  then  had  sought  to 
buy  their  land  from  him,  but  to  no  avail.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Smith  had  made  no  effort  to  drive  the  squatters  out,  they  had  had  no 
interest  in  improving  his  property  and  gradually  had  moved  away 
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until  only  a  few  remained.  Finally,  in  1840,  Smith  died,  and  his  son 
offered  the  land  for  sale.  As  a  result  a  second  wave  of  immigration 
began.  In  1845,  forty-acre  tracts  were  offered  to  colored  people,  but 
this  venture  did  not  prove  to  be  very  successful.  Several  Negro  fami¬ 
lies  moved  into  town,  but  they  were  not  suited  either  to  farming  or  the 
climate  and  only  two  ever  erected  homes  on  the  land  given  to  them. 
In  1849  the  great  Abolitionist,  John  Brown,  came  here  and  decided 
to  settle  and  to  aid  Smith  in  his  benevolent  efforts  to  help  Negroes.  He 
brought  his  family  to  North  Elba  the  next  year.  He  was  not  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  peace  and  quiet  of  Essex  County,  how¬ 
ever.  In  the  1850s,  the  dispute  over  slavery  increasingly  threatened 
to  engulf  the  nation  in  war,  and  John  Brown  became  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  fire-eaters,  filled  with  a  religious  intensity  in  his  foolish  decision  to 
take  the  matter  into  his  own  hands  in  defiance  of  his  country’s  laws. 
One  fantastic  scheme  followed  another  until  Brown  attempted  to  raid 
the  United  States  Arsenal  at  Harper’s  Ferry.  As  a  result  of  this  folly 
he  was  executed  in  1859.  Although  authorities  may  disagree  as  to 
John  Brown’s  greatness,  none  can  afford  to  underestimate  his  impor¬ 
tance  in  precipitating  the  Civil  War,  in  ending  the  institution  of 
slavery,  or  in  injecting  a  crusading  spirit  into  the  Northern  soldiers 
who  marched  grimly  southward  with  his  name  on  their  lips. 

Today  North  Elba  has  a  greater  population  than  any  other  township 
in  Essex  County,  and  much  of  it  is  of  recent  origin.  From  1920  to  1 930, 
there  was  an  increase  from  4,343  to  6,472,  most  of  this  being  due  to  the 
growth  of  the  incorporated  villages  of  Lake  Placid  and  Saranac  Lake. 
The  latter  contains  8,020  citizens.  Since  approximately  three-fourths  of 
the  people  live  in  Franklin  County,  there  is  no  extensive  discussion  of  its 
development  needed  here.  The  Essex  County  section  is  divided  between 
the  towns  of  North  Elba  and  St.  Armand.  From  1920  to  1930  that  part 
found  in  North  Elba  increased  in  population  from  1,010  to  1,803.  It 
was  incorporated  in  1892.  Lake  Placid,  incorporated  in  1900,  grew 
from  1,682  in  1910  to  2,099  in  I920>  and  to  2,930  in  1930.  When  the 
United  States  won  the  honor  of  staging  the  Olympic  games,  Lake 
Placid  was  selected  as  the  site  of  the  winter  sports.  Today  this  vil¬ 
lage  is  an  extremely  important  winter  resort  as  well  as  a  great  sum¬ 
mer  resort.  Large  numbers  of  winter  sport  enthusiasts  come  here 
annually  to  gain  health  and  happiness  in  this  number  one  playground 
of  the  Adirondacks.  Its  future  is  bright  indeed.  It  has  outgrown  its 
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fond  parent,  North  Elba,  and  is  safely  on  the  road  to  national,  and 
even  international,  prominence. 

Next  we  come  to  the  township  of  North  Hudson  in  the  south  cen¬ 
tral  part  of  Essex  County,  bounded  by  Keene  and  Elizabethtown  on 
the  north,  by  Newcomb  and  Minerva  on  the  west,  by  Schroon  on  the 
south  and  by  Moriah  and  Crown  Point  on  the  east.  It  contains  sev¬ 
eral  mountains,  of  which  the  highest  is  Dix’s  Peak.  This  is  4,842 
feet  high,  being  surpassed  by  only  seven  peaks  in  the  entire  Adiron- 
dacks.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  John  Adams  Dix,  New  York’s  dis¬ 
tinguished  soldier  and  statesman,  who  was  Governor,  United  States 
Senator,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  Minister  to  France  at  one 
time  or  another  and  who  also  became  a  major-general  during  the  Civil 
War.  When  the  mountain  was  named  for  him  in  1837  he  was  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  in  Governor  Marcy’s  administration.  Dix’s  peak  is  located 
in  the  extreme  northern  section  of  North  Hudson  Township,  almost 
on  the  Keene  line.  Also  in  North  Hudson  we  find  several  ponds  and 
many  streams,  particularly  branches  of  the  Schroon  River.  This 
town  was  created  from  Moriah  in  1848.  The  first  settler  came  from 
Poultney,  Vermont,  about  1800.  Many  of  the  earliest  residents  set¬ 
tled  along  the  branches  of  the  Schroon.  Until  1830,  growth  was 
very  slow,  but  from  that  time  on  until  the  end  of  the  lumber  era  there 
was  considerable  activity.  Great  quantities  of  logs  were  floated  down 
the  rivers,  while  it  was  not  an  unusual  occurrence  to  find  as  many  as 
forty  heavily  loaded  wagons,  filled  with  white  pine  lumber,  stopped  at 
Weatherhead’s  Inn  at  dinner  time.  Tanneries  also  constituted  a 
profitable  enterprise  for  a  time.  With  the  end  of  the  lumber  era, 
North  Hudson’s  population  went  the  way  of  the  timber.  In  recent 
times  it  has  declined  from  434  in  1910  to  397  in  1920,  and  to  235  in 
1930.  At  present  it  is  the  least  populous  township  of  the  entire 
county. 

The  incorporated  village  of  Port  Henry  has  been  discussed  in 
connection  with  the  history  of  its  parent  township  of  Moriah.  Sara¬ 
nac  Lake  village,  being  primarily  a  Franklin  County  community,  is 
outside  the  scope  of  this  work,  but  its  main  development  is  traced  in 
the  history  of  North  Elba  and  St.  Armand. 

St.  Armand  Township  forms  the  extreme  northwestern  corner  of 
Essex  County,  being  bounded  by  Franklin  County  on  both  the  north 
and  the  west.  On  the  south  it  faces  North  Elba,  while  on  the  south- 
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east  and  east  we  find  Wilmington.  It  was  set  off  from  Wilmington 
in  1844.  Although  not  distinguished  by  such  towering  peaks  as  are 
many  of  its  neighbors,  St.  Armand  certainly  is  broken  and  moun¬ 
tainous.  Its  principal  drainage  is  provided  by  the  Saranac  River, 
down  which  the  settlers  floated  logs  for  the  Plattsburgh  market. 
Although  the  origin  of  this  town’s  name  has  been  a  matter  of  dis¬ 
pute,  it  is  claimed  by  good  authority  that  it  was  named  in  memory  of 
St.  Armand,  Canada,  the  home  of  one  of  the  earliest  settlers.  The 
first  permanent  resident  arrived  in  1829,  but  prosperity  did  not  come 
until  1850.  From  then  until  1880  lumber  was  king.  On  all  sides 
there  were  saws  and  axes.  So  thorough  were  the  lumbermen  that  in 
thirty  years  not  enough  timber  was  left  to  make  the  industry  profit¬ 
able.  Bloomingdale,  incorporated  in  1905,  and  located  in  the  extreme 
northern  part,  is  the  only  incorporated  village  entirely  in  the  township. 
In  the  southwestern  corner  we  find  a  small  section  of  Saranac  Lake 
village,  however,  containing  258  people.  In  this  corner  of  our  map  of 
the  township  of  St.  Armand  we  also  find  the  name  Trudeau,  which 
reminds  us  of  the  part  played,  in  the  evolution  of  the  area  around 
Saranac  Lake,  by  Edward  Livingston  Trudeau  and  his  famous  sana¬ 
torium.  Its  development  will  be  sketched  in  greater  detail  in  the  chapter 
on  medicine.  Its  beginning  was  made  possible  in  1884  by  the  guides  and 
residents  around  Saranac  Lake  who  gave  both  money  and  land  to  this 
worthy  enterprise.  This  was  the  first  American  institution  to  attempt 
the  conquest  of  tuberculosis  by  the  climatic  and  open-air  method,  while 
in  1894  Trudeau  established  here  the  first  laboratory  of  its  kind  for 
the  study  of  tuberculosis  in  the  United  States.  Robert  Louis  Steven¬ 
son  was  one  of  the  most  noted  patients  treated  here.  The  town 
reported  a  population  of  1,190  in  1930  as  compared  with  727  on  the 
preceding  census. 

Schroon  Township  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  North  Hudson,  on 
the  west  by  Minerva,  on  the  south  by  Warren  County,  and  on  the 
east  by  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga.  Its  scenery  is  picturesque. 
Across  the  township  from  north  to  south  flows  Schroon  River  through 
a  beautiful  and  fertile  valley,  finally  emptying  into  lovely  Schroon  Lake, 
the  southern  section  of  which  is  located  in  Warren  County.  Other 
extremely  beautiful  lakes  are  Paradox  in  the  northeast,  and  little 
Pharaoh  in  the  extreme  southeastern  corner.  These  are  but  three  of 
the  large  number  of  lakes  and  ponds  that  are  so  characteristic  of  this 
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township.  The  mountains  are  not  extremely  high,  but  are  in  general 
attractive.  The  first  settlers  came  to  this  township  in  1797,  and 
Schroon  was  created  as  a  separate  political  unit  out  of  territory 
belonging  to  Crown  Point  in  1804.  Until  1817  it  included  Minerva. 
The  basic  industries  of  Schroon  were  lumbering  enterprises,  iron 
production  and  tanneries.  Lumber  became  of  paramount  importance 
as  early  as  1820  and  reached  its  height  between  1 830  and  1845.  There 
were  numerous  sawmills  on  the  various  rivers  in  the  township  while 
great  numbers  of  logs  were  driven  down  Schroon  River,  then  through 
the  lake,  and  finally  to  Glens  Falls  and  Hudson  Falls  for  manufacture 
into  lumber.  The  first  forge  was  built  before  1830  at  Schroon  Falls. 
It  used  ore  from  Paradox,  while  the  finished  product  was  shipped  to 
market  by  way  of  Crown  Point.  The  Schroon  Lake  tannery  was 
erected  in  1852  and  for  years  that  industry  was  of  overshadowing 
importance.  At  an  early  time,  however,  the  town  began  to  attract 
summer  tourists  and  gradually  attained  an  important  place  in  the 
resort  business.  Perhaps  the  most  famous  hotel,  catering  to  this  trade, 
was  the  large  and  attractive  Leland  House.  Although  it  burned  to  the 
ground  in  1938,  the  present  owner  immediately  indicated  his  intention 
to  rebuild  it.  It  was  originally  constructed  in  1872.  Although 
Schroon’s  population  declined  between  1910  and  1920,  its  increase 
from  852  in  1920  to  932  in  1930  seems  more  indicative  of  future 
trends.  So  with  confidence  in  its  future,  we  leave  Schroon,  land  of 
lakes  and  rivers. 

Next  we  come  to  Ticonderoga  Township,  whose  historical  impor¬ 
tance  dwarfs  that  of  any  other  community  in  these  eleven  counties. 
Although  for  one  extremely  brief  period  it  was  eclipsed  by  Saratoga, 
and  although  at  one  time  or  another  its  claim  to  first  place  was  chal¬ 
lenged  by  Fort  Edward,  Fort  William  Henry,  Crown  Point  and  Isle 
LaMotte,  if  we  consider  their  history  as  a  whole  Ticonderoga  is 
preeminent.  Situated  strategically  on  the  great  thoroughfare  from 
New  York  to  Montreal,  it  controlled  the  junction  of  the  two  possible 
routes  to  the  southward;  the  western  one  leading  to  the  Hudson  by 
Lake  George,  and  the  eastern  following  the  southern  tip  of  Lake 
Champlain.  The  control  of  the  important  waterways  of  this  north¬ 
ern  area  was,  to  a  large  extent,  dependent  upon  the  possession  of 
Ticonderoga.  Its  possession  was  eagerly  sought  after  by  the  red 
men,  while  its  ownership  was  the  objective  of  major  campaigns  in 
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both  the  French  and  Indian  War  and  the  Revolution.  Here  was 
fought  Champlain’s  memorable  battle  with  the  Iroquois.  Here  was 
the  famous  portage  between  Lakes  Champlain  and  George,  due  to 
the  presence  of  the  falls  in  the  stream  that  connects  the  two.  For 
centuries  before  European  armies  passed  over  this  pathway,  the  trail 
was  kept  clear  by  the  soft  tread  of  countless  moccasined  feet.  It  was 
over  this  route  that  the  great  Jesuit,  Isaac  Jogues,  traveled  in  1646 
to  give  Lake  George  the  name  of  Lac  du  St.  Sacrament,  and  to  gain 
the  distinction  of  being  the  first  white  man  to  gaze  on  its  sparkling 
waters.  In  fact,  his  first  glimpse  of  that  lake  was  gained  in  the  south¬ 
ern  part  of  Ticonderoga  Township.  If  Burgoyne  had  made  use  of 
the  portage  in  1777,  instead  of  meandering  through  the  wilderness 
and  swamps  south  of  Whitehall,  most  historians  feel  that  he  would 
have  won  the  battle  of  Saratoga,  although  I  seriously  question  this 
conclusion. 

Ticonderoga  has  presented  many  interesting  pictures  to  those  of 
us  who  have  vivid  imaginations.  Here  we  see  Champlain,  in  shining 
armor,  advancing  deliberately  toward  the  Iroquois  and  then  firing  his 
arquebus.  Here  we  see  Jogues  and  his  companions  gazing  in  silence 
and  exaltation  upon  the  highway  to  martyrdom.  Here  we  see  Ethan 
Allen,  Benedict  Arnold  and  their  Vermonters  rushing  into  the  fort  in 
the  early  morning  hours,  then  confronting  the  British  commander,  and 
later  joining  in  exultant  celebration.  Here  we  see  Abercrombie’s  huge 
army,  particularly  his  Black  Watch  Regiment  of  kilted  Highlanders, 
being  hurled  again  and  again  against  Montcalm’s  impregnable  barri¬ 
cades.  And  here  also  we  see  St.  Clair’s  stricken  army  retreating 
rapidly  across  Lake  Champlain  in  the  night,  the  route  ominously 
lighted  by  the  flames  rising  high  from  Fermoy’s  dwelling.  The  Ticon¬ 
deroga  of  Revolutionary  days  was  until  the  present  time  discolored 
by  historians,  and  covered  with  a  cloak  of  varying  hues.  This  was, 
in  general,  due  to  the  hatred  felt  by  writers  for  the  memory  of  Bene¬ 
dict  Arnold  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  to  other  factors  of  a  similar  nature. 
It  is  only  now  that  the  true  history  of  this  place  in  that  particular  era 
is  being  deciphered.  Historians,  writing  about  Ticonderoga,  have  also 
too  frequently  been  led  astray  by  their  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
geography  of  this  section.  Few  apparently  have  had  any  conception 
of  the  exact  location  and  formation  of  Mount  Defiance.  Others  cer¬ 
tainly  knew  little  about  the  characteristics  of  the  portage  between  the 
two  lakes. 
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The  original  Indian  name  tor  the  vicinity  of  the  falls  at  the  port¬ 
age  was  Cheonderoga  or  Ticonderoga,  meaning  the  “place  between 
two  lakes.”  In  1755,  the  building  of  a  fortress  was  begun  under  the 
supervision  of  Michel  Chartier,  afterward  Marquis  de  Lotbiniere.  At 
first  it  was  known  as  Fort  Vaudreuil  in  honor  of  the  Governor  of 
Canada,  but  later  was  given  the  name  of  Carillon,  meaning  a  “chime 
of  bells,”  referring  to  the  sound  of  the  falls  at  the  portage.  It  had 
the  shape  of  an  irregular  polygon  and  was  built  on  a  rock.  In  spite 
of  Abercrombie’s  imposing  force  it  remained  in  French  hands  until 
1 7 5 9 ,  when  it  was  abandoned  to  Amherst  and  his  superior  army.  It 
then  remained  in  English  hands  until  Allen  and  Arnold  captured  it  in 
1775.  Although  greatly  strengthened  by  the  Americans,  it  was  cap¬ 
tured  by  Burgoyne  in  1777,  due  primarily  to  the  failure  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  fortify  Mount  Defiance.  The  British,  in  their  turn,  lost  pos¬ 
session  after  the  battle  of  Saratoga,  but  in  1780  it  was  held  for  a  few 
months  under  St.  Leger,  while  efforts  were  being  made  to  detach  Ver¬ 
mont  from  the  patriot  cause.  In  1781  the  fort  was  abandoned  by  the 
English  and  since  then  it  has  had  no  military  history.  A  peculiar 
fact  about  the  story  of  the  fort  is  that  when  it  passed  from  one  to 
another  of  the  three  nations  that  possessed  it,  it  always  changed  hands 
without  a  struggle.  The  one  real  battle  fought  near  it,  between 
Montcalm  and  Abercrombie,  decided  nothing  except  the  incompetency 
of  English  leadership.  After  the  days  of  military  conflict  the  walls 
of  Fort  Ticonderoga  fell  into  decay,  and  the  great  historical  treasures 
of  this  area  were  headed  fast  toward  oblivion,  but  into  the  battle  to 
save  the  remnants  from  extinction  were  flung  the  resources  and  the 
tireless  zeal  of  Ticonderoga’s  great  Pell  family.  7  hanks  to  them,  the 
fort  was  restored  and  rebuilt.  Thanks  to  them  we  have  today  the 
wonderful  museum  and  library  which  have  made  Fort  Ticonderoga  a 
veritable  shrine  of  American  history.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  leading 
attractions  of  this  entire  area. 

The  township  of  Ticonderoga  forms  the  southeast  corner  of  Essex 
County.  It  is  bordered  on  the  north  by  Crown  Point,  of  which  it  was 
a  part  prior  to  1804;  on  the  west  by  Schroon;  on  the  south  by  War¬ 
ren  County;  and  on  the  east  by  Lake  Champlain.  It  includes  a  small 
portion  of  Lake  George.  The  French  never  made  any  permanent 
settlements  here,  that  honor  being  won  by  the  English,  who  began  to 
arrive  soon  after  the  conclusion  of  actual  hostilities.  Because  of  the 
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presence  of  water  power  and  large  timber  resources  close  at  hand, 
lumbering  was  at  first  the  chief  industry.  In  fact  the  French  had 
erected  a  sawmill  here.  English  and  American  mills  sprang  up  rapidly 
thereafter,  and  Ticonderoga,  it  is  said,  exported  for  years  more 
lumber  than  any  other  port  on  the  lake.  One  lumberman  alone  shipped 
away  340  boat  loads  in  one  year.  This  industry  reached  its  zenith, 
however,  in  the  1830s,  and  began  declining  after  1840.  The  first  iron 
forge  was  erected  in  1800,  or  perhaps  before,  and  from  time  to  time 
others  appeared.  Some  of  them  used  ore  from  Ticonderoga  mines,  but 
others  brought  their  supply  from  Port  Henry.  The  first  graphite 
deposits  were  discovered  about  1815,  while  later  a  mine  was  opened 
in  Hague,  Warren  County.  Ultimately  a  large  factory  was  erected 
at  Ticonderoga  to  work  this  ore.  After  the  decline  of  the  lumber 
industry,  agriculture  became  increasingly  an  important  occupation, 
and  in  1857  an  early  writer  declared  that  ‘‘Ticonderoga  should  be 
known  chiefly  as  a  wool-growing,  stock-raising  and  horse-breeding 
town.”  Manufacturing  gradually  forged  to  the  front,  however.  A 
woolen  factory  was  built  here  in  1 808  ;  between  1826  and  1 840  a  local 
concern  did  the  largest  business  in  carding  and  dressing  wool  of  any  in 
this  section ;  prior  to  1854a  flourishing  tannery  business  was  in  opera¬ 
tion  here;  in  1858  the  boat  building  industry  was  the  most  important 
of  all;  and  finally  we  come  to  the  beginning  of  Ticonderoga’s  important 
pulp  and  paper  industry.  The  most  important  citizen  in  the  early  days 
was  Samuel  Deall,  a  wealthy  New  York  merchant  who  rightfully  has 
been  called  the  Father  of  Trade,  Manufactures  and  Agriculture  in  this 
town.  General  Schuyler  became  interested  here  immediately  after  the 
Revolution,  and  acquired  possession  of  valuable  lands  by  means  typical 
of  his  day,  but  not  approved  by  ours.  Riding  rapidly  toward  economic 
prosperity  on  the  wings  of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry,  the  village  of 
Ticonderoga  became  incorporated  in  1889.  Its  recent  trend  seems  to 
be  favorable,  although  its  population  rise  from  2,102  in  1920  to  3,680 
in  1930  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  its  boundaries  were 
extended  in  1922  and  1923.  In  that  same  ten  year  period,  Ticonder¬ 
oga  township  decreased  slightly  from  5,267  to  5,105.  In  Essex 
County,  the  township  is  exceeded  in  population  by  North  Elba  and 
Moriah,  but  the  village  is  the  largest. 

Ticonderoga  is  the  home  of  many  interesting  stories  and  legends. 
Some  have  already  been  presented  elsewhere,  the  most  famous  of  all 
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these  tales  being  that  of  Duncan  Campbell,  of  the  Black  Watch.  Dif¬ 
ferent  than  any  other  story  we  have  repeated  thus  far  is  one  of  a 
beautiful  Indian  maiden  held  captive  by  the  French  in  the  fortress. 
According  to  Cook,  “Her  attractions  cost  her  the  coarse  and  dogged 
attentions  of  a  French  officer,  whom  all  her  scorn  and  vehemence  could 
not  cast  off.  Completely  in  his  power,  her  life  became  a  continual 
torture.  Walking  by  compulsion  with  him  one  night  upon  the  walls, 
she  saved  her  virtue  by  leaping  from  this  giddy  parapet  upon  the 
rocks  below.  The  very  limestone  of  this  wall  is  ennobled,  the  very 
ruins  among  which  she  fell  are  glorified,  by  the  touch  of  feet  upbear¬ 
ing  such  a  spirit  and  soul  as  hers.  You  will  never  forget  the  spot 
where,  distracted,  mangled,  and  dying,  that  Indian  girl  fell,  nor  regret 
the  savage  vehemence  which  pursued  her  murderer  and  his  garrison.” 

Rev.  Cook  also  wrote  down  an  interesting  story,  from  an  early 
pioneer  lady,  of  life  in  Ticonderoga  in  the  early  days.  “We  had 
heard  that  Ti  was  a  paradise,  that  we  should  find  pigs  and  fowls 
ready  cooked  running  about  with  knives  and  forks  stuck  in  their  backs, 
crying  ‘eat  us.’  But  when  we  got  there  it  was  all  bushes.  .  .  .  Father 
took  14-feet  boards  and  withed  them  up  to  four  staddles  that  stood 
just  right  and  covered  them  over,  hovel  fashion.  We  moved  in.  On 
the  15th  of  April  came  snow  breast  deep  and  there  we  were.  It  was 
a  terrible  storm — you  could  walk  over  the  fences,  and  we  gathered 
sap  on  snow  shoes.  We  all  went  to  cutting  logs  and  when  we  got 
four  walls  locked  together,  half  the  roof  and  the  chamber  floor,  we 
moved  in.  When  we  wanted  groceries  we  had  to  cross  the  lake  to  J. 
Catlin’s  for  them,  but  oftener  went  without  them.  I  remember  once 
going  to  a  mill  and  dusting  up  flour  from  around  the  bolt  that  had 
worms  in  it,  picking  them  out  and  so  making  bread.  .  .  .  When  I 
wanted  a  broom  I  went  out  and  cut  a  hickory  club,  dried  and  peeled 
it.  Berries  were  thick.  I  remember  going  out  to  pick  berries  when 
my  oldest  son  weighed  twenty-three  pounds.  I  laid  him  down  among 
the  bushes  after  nursing  and  picked  two  pails  full.  Then  I  picked 
another  pailful  in  my  great  apron,  and  took  the  three  pailfuls  and  my 
babe  and  carried  them  to  the  house.  Next  day  I  carried  these  over 
the  lake  to  Vermont  on  horseback  and  brought  back  cheese,  pork  and 
flour.  That  was  the  way  we  got  our  groceries.  ...  It  don’t  seem 
scarcely  possible  now  that  the  woods  are  cleared  off,  that  such  wolf- 
howling  and  kind  of  work  ever  were  in  these  valleys.  When  I  had 
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nothing  to  do  I  helped  my  husband.  I  did  not  care  what  I  wore,  had 
or  did — anything  to  help  him.  I  worked  there  and  was  black  as  a 
nigger.  We  lived,  as  you  might  say,  on  work  and  love.” 

Westport  Township  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Essex  and  Lewis, 
on  the  west  by  Elizabethtown,  on  the  south  by  Moriah  and  on  the  east 
by  Lake  Champlain.  It  was  formed  in  1815.  Its  early  history  was 
intimately  interwoven  with  the  career  of  William  Gilliland,  for  part 
of  his  1765  grant  was  located  here,  while  he  established  a  settlement 
on  the  present  site  of  Westport  village  which  he  named  Bessboro  in 
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honor  of  his  daughter.  According  to  Caroline  Elalstead  Royce  the 
first  home  erected  here  was  built  in  1770.  A  settlement  grew  up  here 
but  it  was  obliterated  during  the  Revolution  and  we  know  extremely 
little  about  it.  When  Charles  Hatch  (later  Judge)  came  here  from 
Essex  in  1804,  he  found  a  tiny  settlement,  called  Northwest  Bay, 
struggling  for  existence.  He  was  responsible  for  naming  it  Westport 
in  1815.  As  in  many  of  the  surrounding  townships,  the  iron  industry 
became  of  importance.  Considerable  lumber  was  also  shipped.  In 
1855  Westport  had  a  population  of  2,041,  divided  among  408  families. 
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By  that  time  agriculture  had  become  of  increasing  importance  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  annual  production  of  31,500  bushels  of  grain,  3,000 
tons  of  hay,  12,999  barrels  of  potatoes,  6,815  barrels  of  apples, 
45,713  pounds  of  butter  and  8,377  pounds  of  cheese.  The  largest 
settlement  in  the  township  today  is  Westport  village,  incorporated  in 
1907,  which  grew  from  669  in  1920,  to  790  in  1930.  The  only  other 
village  is  that  of  Wadhams  Mills  in  the  northern  part  on  the  Boquet 
River.  This  was  settled  in  the  1820s  and  was  named  after  General 
Wadhams  who  first  began  to  use  the  water  power  here.  Its  develop¬ 
ment  was  primarily  based  on  mills.  The  parent  township  of  Westport 
declined  from  1,867  in  1910  to  1,492  in  1920,  but  increased  to  1,534 
in  1930.  Like  so  many  other  communities  in  this  area  its  future  will 
depend  largely  upon  the  resort  business.  It  has  beautiful  scenery  and 
is  one  of  the  prominent  gateways  to  the  Adirondacks,  being  the 
eastern  terminus  of  a  popular  route  to  Elizabethtown,  Saranac  and 
Lake  Placid. 

Willsboro  is  another  lake  town  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Chesterfield,  on  the  west  by  Lewis,  and  on  the  south  by  Essex.  In 
some  respects  it  is  the  most  interesting  town  in  the  county.  To  begin 
with  it  was  one  of  the  earliest  settled  towns  on  the  lake,  the  celebrated 
William  Gilliland  establishing  a  settlement  called  Milltown  on  the 
banks  of  the  Boquet  in  1765.  It  is  claimed  his  home  was  the  first 
house  to  be  erected  by  civilized  man  on  the  western  shore  between 
Crown  Point  and  Canada.  Soon,  we  are  told,  there  were  as  many  as 
ninety-eight  residents  here,  two  gristmills,  two  sawmills,  and  many 
other  buildings.  During  the  Revolution,  however,  Milltown  was 
wiped  out.  As  has  been  related  before,  Gilliland  met  with  all  types 
of  reverses,  and  never  was  able  to  reestablish  himself.  In  fact  his 
steps  had  been  dogged  by  a  cruel  fate  ever  since  he  was  a  young 
man,  when  he  fell  in  love  with  Lady  Betsy  Eckles.  Her  family 
frowned  upon  him  with  the  result  that  he  went  to  America  to  forget. 
In  spite  of  the  fact,  however,  that  he  was  unable  to  take  a  leading 
part  in  the  development  of  Essex  County  after  the  Revolution,  he 
deserves  an  important  place  in  the  annals  of  this  area  and  we  are  glad 
that  today  Willsboro  is  still  named  for  him. 

Willsboro  was  one  of  the  four  original  townships  of  ancient  Clinton 
County.  Jay  was  detached  in  1798.  When  Essex  County  was  created 
in  1799,  Willsboro  was  one  of  the  four  original  towns  of  this  political 
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unit,  as  well.  In  addition  to  Jay  it  at  first  included  Essex,  Chester¬ 
field,  Lewis,  Wilmington,  St.  Armand,  North  Elba,  and  parts  of  Peru 
and  Keene.  It  was  reduced  to  its  present  limits  by  1805.  In  spite  of 
the  destruction  of  Milltown,  the  fertile  soil  in  the  eastern  section  of 
the  town  and  the  mill  sites  on  the  Boquet  River  were  bound  to  lure 
other  settlers  here.  As  early  as  1784  there  was  a  considerable  immi- 
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gration,  and  soon  the  village  of  Willsboro  arose  to  replace  the  old 
settlement.  In  addition  to  farming,  lumbering,  of  course,  was  a 
prominent  occupation  in  early  days.  Considerable  blue  limestone 
was  also  quarried  for  ornamental  and  building  purposes.  In  1810 
there  was  a  population  of  663,  which  increased  to  1,166  in  1825  and 
1,932  in  1850.  During  the  Revolution  and  the  War  of  1812  enemy 
boats  entered  the  trough-like  mouth  of  the  Boquet.  On  the  latter 
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occasion  the  British  intended  to  seize  a  quantity  of  flour  deposited  by 
our  government  at  the  falls,  but  were  repulsed  vigorously  by  a  body 
of  militia  led  by  General  Wadhams  of  Westport.  In  1 8 8 1  we  find 
the  beginning  of  the  Champlain  Fibre  Company  and  the  pulp  and 
paper  making  industry  in  general,  destined  to  be  the  dominant  eco¬ 
nomic  interest  shortly.  In  recent  years  the  population  of  Willsboro 
Township  has  been  quite  stationary,  and  the  number  of  residents 
reported  in  1930  was  1,612. 

Wilmington  is  located  in  the  northern  end  of  Essex  County,  and 
is  bounded  on  the  west  by  St.  Armand,  on  the  southwest  by  North 
Elba,  on  the  south  by  Keene,  on  the  east  by  Jay  and  on  the  north  by 
Clinton  County.  Its  scenery  is  mountainous  and  beautiful.  Here  in 
the  extreme  western  portion  we  find  the  most  graceful  and  the  first 
named  of  all  Adirondack  peaks,  Mount  Whiteface.  Towering  to  a 
height  of  4,872  feet,  it  is  exceeded  by  only  five  others  in  the  entire 
county.  Like  so  many  other  peaks,  its  name  was  derived  from  its 
aopearance.  According  to  Carson  it  is  the  only  high  Adirondack  peak 
that  has  been  climbed  on  horseback.  For  at  least  twenty-five  years 
before  1900  this  was  the  customary  method  of  ascent.  It  was  also  fre¬ 
quently  climbed  on  skis  and  snowshoes.  Today  a  fine  highway  makes 
it  possible  for  tourists  to  drive  automobiles  up  its  slopes  and  enjoy 
the  fine  views  from  its  summit.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  White- 
face  does  not  go  the  way  of  other  mountains  exposed  to  the  misuse  of 
civilization,  for  beautiful  scenery  tends  to  vanish  in  front  of  white  men 
as  rapidly  as  did  the  Indian. 

Where  the  western  branch  of  the  Ausable  River  enters  Wilming¬ 
ton  from  North  Elba  we  find  another  feature  of  grandeur  and  beauty 
known  as  Wilmington  Notch.  Here,  on  both  sides  of  the  stream, 
rise  steep  cliffs  of  solid  rock,  leaving  barely  enough  room  for  the  river 
in  between  them.  The  Ausable  by  itself  is  an  important  geographical 
feature  of  the  town,  entirely  crossing  it  in  a  northeasterly  fashion.  It 
was  down  this  stream  that  the  settlers  did  their  logging.  When  the 
town  was  taken  off  from  Jay  in  1821  it  was  called  Dansville,  but  this 
name  was  changed  to  Wilmington  the  next  year.  Until  1844  it 
included  the  present  township  of  St.  Armand.  Although  iron  ore 
existed  here,  this  industry  never  wTas  as  profitable  as  in  other  towns, 
and  although  the  numerous  mountains  were  covered  with  fine  timber, 
the  difficulty  of  marketing  lumber  proved  a  serious  handicap  for  this 
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industry  as  well.  Wilmington,  however,  had  the  distinction  of  lead¬ 
ing  the  entire  county  in  distilling  whisky  from  rye  grown  here.  At 
present  this  township  has  a  sparse  population  of  only  567,  but  its 
picturesque  scenery  speaks  favorably  for  the  future. 

It  is  with  reluctance  that  we  now  conclude  our  story  of  Essex 
County — the  land  of  majestic  mountain  peaks,  lovely  lakes  and  a 
glorious  historical  heritage. 


CHAPTER  X 


Grand  Isle  County 


Last  among  the  Vermont  counties  included  in  this  research  is  that 
of  Grand  Isle.  By  virtue  of  its  location  in  the  middle  of  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain  it  is  in  some  respects  the  most  interesting.  Except  for  the  pen¬ 
insula  on  which  we  find  the  town  of  Alburg,  it  is  composed  entirely  of 
islands.  The  whole  surface  is  quite  level  and  exceedingly  fertile.  In 
fact  the  county  is  so  rich  in  agricultural  resources  and  the  scenery  is 
so  interesting  and  unique,  with  Lake  Champlain  in  all  directions,  that 
it  has  been  called  the  Eden  of  the  valley.  No  man  should  pride  him¬ 
self  on  his  knowledge  of  Lake  Champlain  until  he  has  motored  across 
these  picturesque  islands.  The  county  includes  an  area  of  only  eighty- 
three  square  miles,  divided  into  five  townships.  A  more  adequate 
realization  of  its  small  size  is  impressed  upon  us  when  we  find  that 
the  next  smallest  Vermont  county  (that  of  Lamoille)  is  more  than 
five  times  as  large. 

By  virtue  of  its  geographical  location,  the  territory  comprising 
Grand  Isle  County  was  a  bone  of  contention  between  New  York  and 
Vermont,  but  in  the  final  agreement  between  these  two  States  it  was 
awarded  to  the  latter.  When  Franklin  County  (then  called  York) 
was  created  in  1792,  the  present  townships  of  Alburg,  Isle  LaMotte 
and  North  Hero  were  included  in  that  subdivision,  while  South  Hero 
and  Grand  Isle  townships  were  governed  by  Chittenden  County.  This 
circumstance  was  very  displeasing  to  the  residents  on  the  islands.  They 
cared  little  whether  they  belonged  to  one  county  or  the  other,  but  it 
was  disagreeable  to  have  their  district  divided  in  two.  Year  after  year 
they  petitioned  to  have  the  matter  adjusted  by  the  creation  of  a  new 
county,  but  the  Legislature  did  not  take  definite  action  until  1802. 
On  that  date  the  present  county  of  Grand  Isle  was  created,  with  the 
provision  that  its  organization  should  take  place  in  1805. 
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As  in  Franklin  County,  the  abundance  of  relics  indicating  Indian 
occupation  is  great.  In  fact,  if  we  compare  the  two  counties  and 
make  proper  allowances  for  the  divergence  in  size  of  the  two  political 
subdivisions,  we  find  that  Grand  Isle  was  the  favorite  camping  ground 
of  the  red  men.  When  the  French  began  to  penetrate  into  the  Cham¬ 
plain  Valley,  it  was  here  that  they  first  made  their  settlement.  It 
was  on  Isle  LaMotte,  in  1666,  that  the  first  French  fort  was  built  by 
Captain  de  La  Motte,  the  island  being  named  in  his  honor.  A  chapel 
was  erected  here  at  the  same  time  to  St.  Anne,  and  the  fort  was  known 
by  the  same  title.  It  is  said  that  the  works  were  ninety-six  feet  wide 
and  over  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  long.  Around  this  fort  a  little 
settlement  sprang  up,  and  it  was  by  far  the  first  white  settlement  made 
in  the  State  of  Vermont,  antedating  the  first  English  settlement  at 
Brattleboro  by  more  than  half  a  century.  All  of  Grand  Isle  County 
was  marked  off  into  seigniories  by  the  French  King,  but  these  grants 
were  of  no  real  importance.  No  settlement  was  made  on  the  islands 
except  at  Isle  LaMotte,  and  even  this  was  not  based  upon  a  grant, 
for  this  island  was  occupied  half  a  century  before  seigniories  were 
awarded.  Alburg  was  a  part  of  both  the  Foucault  and  the  Lafontaine 
grants,  while  North  Hero,  South  Hero  and  Grand  Isle  were  all  in 
the  Contrecoeur  Patent.  When  French  military  power  crumbled  in 
the  Champlain  Valley,  French  civilization  and  civil  authority  vanished 
also. 

The  first  English  townships  in  Grand  Isle  County  were  not  granted 
until  the  closing  years  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  no  permanent 
settlement  was  made  until  the  quarrel  with  England  was  ended.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  conflict,  because  it  was  located  in  the  middle  of  the  great 
watery  avenue  of  conquest,  Grand  Isle  wTas  intimately  associated  with 
both  the  English  and  the  American  expeditions  that  passed  up  or 
down  the  Champlain  Valley.  The  interesting  and  important  episodes 
of  this  period  will  be  narrated  under  the  history  of  the  various  towns. 
The  same  is  true  concerning  the  War  of  1812.  In  1790,  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Grand  Isle  County  was  1,292,  while  by  1800  it  had  increased 
to  3,787.  Since  that  time  the  population  has  been  relatively  station¬ 
ary.  Although  it  fluctuated  slightly,  reaching  peaks  of  4,276  in 
i860,  and  4,462  in  1900,  there  was  in  1930  a  total  of  but  3,944  inhab¬ 
itants.  North  Hero  became  the  shire  town  in  1803,  and  has  retained 
the  honor  ever  since. 
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The  economic  development  of  Grand  Isle  County  has  not  been  as 
varied  as  that  of  most  other  sections  of  the  State.  The  land  is  so 
rich  that  agriculture  necessarily  is  the  main  occupation,  particularly 
because  of  the  absence  of  mill  sites.  Although  Isle  LaMotte  is  right¬ 
fully  famous  for  its  peculiar  variety  of  marble,  farming  has  always 
been  and  still  is  predominant  throughout  the  county.  There  need  be 
no  fear  of  its  future.  So  long  as  people  depend  on  the  products  of 
the  soil  for  their  sustenance,  the  fertile  lands  of  Grand  Isle  will  yield 
bountiful  harvests.  Yet  in  the  Champlain  Valley  of  the  future  this 
county  is  destined  gradually  to  depend  more  and  more  upon  its  loca¬ 
tion  in  the  middle  of  one  of  America’s  greatest  resort  areas.  In  the 
eleven  great  counties  comprising  this  unique  district,  there  are  all 
varieties  of  scenery  except  seacoasts.  Grand  Isle  has  its  own  par¬ 
ticular  marks  of  beauty  and  supplies  that  element  which  the  other 
counties  lack,  for  its  broad  horizons,  wide  heavens,  and  vast  expanse 
of  water  seem  strangely  like  the  ocean.  Air  there  always  is,  blowing 
in  coolly  and  refreshingly  from  one  side  or  the  other.  Against  the 
shore  sweep  the  majestic  waves  of  Lake  Champlain.  The  highway, 
pointing  toward  Canada,  has  all  the  freshness  of  a  drive  along  the 
coast  of  New  England.  As  we  journey  northward  through  these 
delightful  islands,  by  prosperous  farms  on  every  hand,  and  over  soil 
which  nourished  the  first  white  settlement  in  Vermont,  we  feel  that  we 
are,  geographically  and  otherwise,  in  the  heart  of  the  Champlain 
Valley. 

First  alphabetically  among  the  townships  of  Grand  Isle  County  is 
Alburg.  It  is  not  only  the  largest  in  area,  but  also  is  the  most  popu¬ 
lous,  containing  over  forty  per  cent,  of  the  county’s  inhabitants.  It  is 
the  northernmost  community,  and  is  the  only  township  not  formed  by 
islands.  On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Its 
history  is  long  and  eventful. 

The  first  settlement  was  made  as  early  as  1731,  in  the  western 
part  of  Alburg  on  the  peninsula  known  by  the  English  as  Windmill 
Point.  The  latter  name  arose  from  the  stone  windmill  erected  here  in 
1731  by  Sieur  Francois  Foucault,  the  proprietor,  at  a  cost  of  eight 
hundred  dollars.  The  settlement  proved  abortive,  however,  as  did  an¬ 
other  which  was  attempted  in  1741.  In  time  Foucault  transferred  his 
grant  to  General  Frederick  Haldimand,  British  Governor  of  Canada 
who  attempted  to  detach  Vermont  from  the  patriot  cause  in  the  latter 
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stages  of  the  Revolution.  His  ownership  was  confirmed  by  the  King 
of  England.  From  him,  the  title  passed  to  a  Caldwell  family  that 
lived  in  a  town  near  Quebec,  and  for  several  years  the  present  town¬ 
ship  of  Alburg  was  called  Caldwell’s  Upper  Manor.  As  such  it  was 
settled  and  improved.  In  the  meantime,  Governor  Chittenden  had 
not  been  inactive.  In  1781  he  granted  these  lands  to  Ira  Allen  and 
associates.  From  this  time  on  a  controversy  raged  between  the  two 
contesting  groups.  In  1785,  Henry  Caldwell  appealed  to  the  Ver¬ 
mont  Legislature  to  uphold  his  claims,  but  his  action  was  doomed  to 
failure  because  of  the  tremendous  influence  exerted  by  the  Allens. 
There  was  not  much  open  hostility,  however,  until  1792  when  the  Ver¬ 
monters  attempted  to  organize  town  government.  At  that  time  it 
looked  as  if  the  British  might  use  their  garrisons  stationed  at  Dutch¬ 
man’s  Point  in  North  Hero  and  at  Point  au  Fer  in  New  York  to  force 
their  rivals  out.  In  1794,  Chittenden  ordered  Vermont  militia  to  be 
held  in  readiness,  and  had  all  he  could  do  to  restrain  Ira  Allen,  who 
commanded  one  of  these  regiments,  from  precipitating  open  warfare. 
What  might  have  happened  had  it  not  been  for  the  Jay  Treaty  we  do 
not  know,  but  in  1796  the  British  quietly  withdrew.  The  first  name 
attached  to  the  township  by  Vermonters  was  Allensburgh  in  honor  of 
Heman  and  Ira  Allen,  but  it  was  later  contracted  to  Alburg.  In  1791 
when  Alburg  was  made  a  port  of  entry  for  the  collection  of  duties  on 
imports  from  Canada  it  had  only  about  400  inhabitants.  From  that 
time  on  the  town’s  growth  was  gradual,  its  population  increasing  to 
about  1, 100  at  the  end  of  the  War  of  1812,  while  in  i860  it  reported  a 
total  of  1,793,  greater  than  the  1930  figure  of  1,609.  The  communities 
now  known  as  Alburg  and  East  Alburg  owed  their  existence  to  the 
building  of  the  Vermont  and  Canada  Railroad.  Today  Alburg,  with 
a  total  of  633  residents,  is  the  sole  incorporated  village  of  Grand  Isle 
County.  Between  1920  and  1930  it  increased  in  population  over 
fifty-seven  per  cent.  In  addition  to  the  two  villages  mentioned,  there 
is  also  Alburg  Springs,  in  the  extreme  northeast  corner,  which  was  at 
one  time  a  prosperous  resort,  although  now  very  much  deserted;  and 
Alburg  Center,  in  the  central  part,  which  was  the  original  settlement 
in  the  township. 

Prior  to  the  battle  at  Valcour  Island,  Arnold’s  fleet  was  stationed 
off  Windmill  Point.  On  one  occasion  a  deputy  sheriff  from  Franklin 
County  set  out  for  Alburg  to  arrest  a  man  named  Griggs.  Before  he 
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arrived  at  his  destination,  his  prey  sought  refuge  across  the  border. 
Not  to  be  thwarted,  the  officer  then  pursued  him  into  British  territory 
and  caught  him.  On  the  return  trip  to  Franklin  County,  the  ice  gave  way 
and  the  prisoner  was  drowned.  As  a  result  of  this  episode,  Vermont 
officers  were  indicted  in  Montreal  for  murder.  No  trial  was  ever  held, 
however.  Although  their  action  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  border 
was  clearly  illegal,  nevertheless  the  drowning  was  purely  accidental 
and  there  was  little  danger  that  Vermont’s  Governor  would  surrender 
his  fellow-citizens  to  the  British  authorities,  particularly  during  this 
period  of  unfriendly  relations.  Prior  to  the  War  of  1812,  Alburg 
Township  was  closely  associated  with  smuggling  activities,  also. 

In  the  southern  part  of  Grand  Isle  County  is  the  large  island  of 
the  same  name,  known  by  the  French  as  either  Grande  Isle  or  Isle 
Longue  (Long  Island),  and  originally  named  by  the  English,  South 
Hero.  This  is  divided  into  two  townships,  and  the  one  comprising 
the  northern  section  is  known  as  Grand  Isle.  In  other  words,  the 
county,  the  island  and  the  township  all  have  the  same  name.  This, 
however,  was  not  always  so.  The  town  of  Grand  Isle  was  originally 
a  part  of  the  subdivision  called  Two  Heroes,  which  was  granted  by 
Chittenden  in  1779  and  which  included  all  of  the  territory  now  found 
on  the  islands  of  North  Hero  and  Grand  Isle.  This  huge  grant  was 
made  to  a  total  of  three  hundred  applicants  for  the  sum  of  £10,000. 
When,  in  1788,  the  original  township  of  Two  Heroes  was  divided 
into  North  Hero  and  South  Hero,  the  present  town  of  Grand  Isle 
was  included  within  the  latter.  Finally,  however,  in  1798,  South  Hero 
was  divided,  the  northern  part  being  set  off  and  named  Middle  Hero, 
but  it  continued  until  1810  to  be  represented  in  the  State  Legislature 
only  in  conjunction  with  the  town  of  South  Hero.  The  change  in 
names  from  Middle  Hero  to  Grand  Isle  was  a  later  development. 

Although  the  French  surveyed  the  island  in  1732  and  although  the 
town  was  included  in  the  Contrecoeur  grant  of  1737,  the  seigniory 
was  never  filled  with  French  settlers.  The  first  white  occupants  were 
friends  of  the  Allens,  who  arrived  about  1783.  The  first  town  meet¬ 
ing  of  Middle  Hero  was  held  in  1799.  Although  situated  in  the 
middle  of  the  Champlain  Valley,  the  residents’  farms  never  consti¬ 
tuted  a  battlefield.  Pringle  and  Carleton  anchored  between  here  and 
North  Hero  in  1776  the  night  before  their  terrific  battle  with  Arnold 
off  Valcour  Island,  but  that  event  antedated  settlement  by  seven  years. 
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In  the  War  of  1812,  the  Battle  of  Plattsburgh  presented  plenty  of 
drama  and  many  residents  of  Grand  Isle  took  part  in  the  engagement, 
but  their  homes  were  never  seriously  threatened.  Although  some 
smuggling  took  place  before  the  war  broke  out,  the  town  was  little 
concerned  with  such  events  as  the  Canadian  rebellion  of  1837  and  the 
Fenian  activities.  Today  the  town  is  sparsely  settled  and,  according 
to  the  1930  census,  its  population  is  but  857.  In  recent  times  it  has 
not  changed  materially.  There  is  but  one  hamlet,  and  in  case  the 
reader  cannot  guess  this  fact,  its  name  also  is  Grand  Isle.  To  write 
about  a  village  of  Grand  Isle,  in  a  town  of  Grand  Isle,  located  on  the 
island  of  Grand  Isle  and  situated  in  Grand  Isle  County  is  a  compli¬ 
cated  task  for  anyone,  like  myself,  who  dislikes  constant  repetition  of 
words  or  names  within  sentences,  so  I  will  simply  close  this  paragraph 
by  stating  that  this  community  has  more  of  a  summer  resort  polish 
than  many  of  its  neighbors  and  presents  scenery  that  is  extremely 
unusual  in  this  section  of  our  nation. 

Next  we  come  to  Isle  LaMotte,  which  is  both  an  island  and  a 
township.  To  discuss  this  unusual  geographical  and  historical  gem, 
one  scarcely  knows  where  to  begin.  We  approach  it  with  reverence, 
for  here  w7e  find  the  first  white  settlement  in  the  entire  State  of  Ver¬ 
mont,  made  by  Captain  de  La  Motte  in  those  dim,  distant  days  of 
1666.  Here  he  erected  famed  Fort  St.  Anne,  adequately  discussed 
elsewhere,  and  in  its  shadows  French  culture  flourished  for  a  brief 
time.  Here  was  held  the  first  Christian  worship  in  Vermont,  and 
today  the  shrine  of  St.  Anne  further  hallows  the  ground.  Here  dur¬ 
ing  the  French  wars  and  the  Revolution,  the  island  by  virtue  of  its 
position  in  the  very  middle  of  the  main  channel  of  Lake  Champlain 
was  visited  by  most  of  the  prominent  commanders  and  was  a  stopping 
point  for  their  men.  Here  paused  the  remnants  of  Montgomery’s 
and  Arnold’s  disease-ridden  forces  on  their  retreat  from  Canada  in 
1776,  the  starving,  exhausted,  discouraged  men  dying  like  helpless 
flies,  from  smallpox  and  finding  common  graves  in  the  rich  soil  of 
Isle  LaMotte.  Off  its  western  shore,  Arnold  anchored  his  fleet  tem¬ 
porarily  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  as  he  resolutely  awaited  the 
superior  British  fleet  prior  to  the  battle  of  Valcour.  Here  also,  Pringle 
anchored  his  fleet  in  1814  while  on  his  way  to  his  rendezvous  with 
Macdonough  in  Plattsburgh  Bay. 
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Not  only  is  Isle  LaMotte  ancient  in  settlement  and  preeminent 
by  virtue  of  its  military  traditions,  but  it  is  also  clothed  in  a  mantle  of 
great  scenic  beauty.  It  can  safely  be  said  that  it  is  the  most  beautiful 
of  Lake  Champlain’s  islands  without  detracting  from  its  neighbors. 
Through  some  of  its  surface  there  bulges  a  coral  reef,  said  to  be  the 
oldest  in  the  world,  which  reminds  us  that  this  area  was  at  one  time 
submerged  in  the  sea.  As  if  all  these  fine  characteristics  were  not 
enough,  this  island  has  the  reputation  of  containing  the  richest  farm 
land  in  the  entire  State  of  Vermont.  In  addition  it  was  blessed  by 
deposits  of  beautiful  marble. 

In  the  charter,  granted  by  Governor  Chittenden  in  1779,  it  was 
called  Isle  Mott.  The  first  English  settler  was  probably  William 
Blanchard  in  1788,  while  town  government  was  organized  in  1 79 1  - 
At  that  time  there  was  a  population  on  the  island  of  only  47,  while  in 
1800  there  were  but  135.  In  1802  the  name  was  changed  to  Vineyard, 
which  was  very  descriptive  of  the  great  productivity  of  both  trees  and 
vines;  but  finally  in  T830  the  ancient  title  of  Isle  LaMotte  was  sub¬ 
stituted.  During  the  War  of  1812,  the  British  landed  here  and  com¬ 
menced  fortifications,  yet  they  did  not  disturb  the  inhabitants  to  any 
serious  extent.  After  hostilities  ended,  this  township  continued  its 
development  until  it  reached  its  zenith  in  i860.  In  recent  years  its 
decline  has  been  rapid,  its  population  of  510  in  1910  having  faded 
away  to  352  in  1930.  The  inhabitants  are  primarily  of  English  and 
Scotch  ancestry.  Today  Isle  LaMotte  has  the  distinction  of  being 
the  smallest  township  in  Grand  Isle  County  with  respect  to  population, 
but  this  unhappy  distinction  subtracts  nothing  whatever  from  the 
charm  of  this  community.  Wearing  her  diadem  of  beauty  regally,  and 
resting  peacefully  upon  her  throne  of  historical  traditions,  the  queen 
of  old  Champlain  gazes  into  the  future  with  faith  and  confidence. 

I  he  next  town  is  North  Hero,  the  shire  towTn  of  Grand  Isle 
County.  Like  Isle  LaMotte  it  is  made  up  of  an  entire  island.  It  is 
long  and  narrow',  and  is  almost  a  continuation  of  Grand  Isle  northward 
past  the  eastern  side  of  the  southern  tip  of  Alburg.  The  narrowest 
part  is  near  the  center  at  what  is  known  as  the  “carrying-place.” 
When  being  chased  by  government  officials,  boats  engaged  in  smug¬ 
gling  have  escaped  by  coming  here,  where  the  island  is  but  a  few  rods 
wide,  to  be  carried  across  to  the  other  side,  a  maneuver  that  was 
impossible  for  the  larger  government  craft.  The  entire  island  was 
included  in  the  Contrecoeur  grant  already  referred  to,  but  no  French 
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settlement  was  made  here.  Its  territory  was  also  included  in  Two 
Heroes  when  that  charter  was  granted  by  Governor  Chittenden  in 
1779,  but  in  1788  it  became  separately  organized  with  the  first  town 
meeting  being  held  in  1789.  The  first  settlers  came  in  1783.  By 
1791  there  were  125  of  them;  by  1810  there  were  552;  while  bv  1850 
a  maximum  of  730  was  reached.  The  main  occupation  has  always  been 
agriculture,  although  there  have  been  some  mineral  deposits.  When 
the  bridge  was  completed  in  1886,  connecting  North  Hero  with 
Alburg,  an  old  historian  tells  us  that  all  the  heroes  were  there.  So 
were  all  the  Heros.  North  Hero’s  association  with  warfare  was  very 
largely  confined  to  the  fact  that  Pringle  and  Carleton  anchored 
between  here  and  Grand  Isle  the  night  before  the  battle  of  Valcour, 
and  also  that  the  British  maintained  soldiers  at  Dutchman’s  Point 
thirteen  years  after  the  end  of  the  Revolution.  These  Englishmen 
never  molested  the  settlers,  however.  During  recent  years,  the  pop¬ 
ulation  of  North  Hero  has  been  relatively  unchanged,  the  total  for 
1930  being  485,  which  was  less  than  in  1810.  The  only  village  is  that 
pleasing  little  settlement  that  is  also  called  North  Hero,  but  which  has 
often  been  referred  to  as  “Island  City’’  or  “North  Island  City.’’  It 
was  the  home  of  that  famous  family  of  Rockwells,  that  captained  so 
many  of  Champlain’s  finest  steamers. 

Last  among  the  townships  of  Grand  Isle  County  is  that  of  South 
Hero.  It  is  located  directly  south  of  the  town  of  Grand  Isle  and 
comprises  the  southern  end  of  the  island  of  that  name.  As  was  the 
case  with  North  Hero,  no  French  settlement  was  made  in  this  charm¬ 
ing  township,  although  it  was  included  in  Contrecoeur’s  seigniory. 
From  1779  to  1788  it  was  a  part  of  Two  Heroes  Township,  while 
from  then  until  1798  it  included  Middle  Hero  (Grand  Isle).  It  has 
the  distinction  of  being  the  oldest  town  in  the  county  if  we  base  our 
comparison  on  the  dates  of  organization  and  town  meetings.  Its  first 
population  data  is  inaccurate  because  at  that  time  its  boundaries  were 
distended,  but  the  arrival  of  settlers  was  apparently  quite  rapid  here. 
The  first  inhabitant  was  Ebenezer  Allen,  a  cousin  of  our  beloved  and 
tempestuous  Ethan.  It  is  said  that  he  made  his  way  here  in  1783  on 
a  raft.  In  the  early  years  of  South  Hero’s  development,  he  was  its 
most  important  citizen.  In  its  later  history,  this  town  pursued  very 
closely  the  same  path  followed  by  its  neighbors  in  the  north.  Its  com¬ 
munity  life  centered  around  the  hamlets  of  South  Hero  and  Keeler’s 
Bay.  In  IQ30  the  town  had  a  population  of  641. 
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Last  but  not  least  of  the  eleven  counties  that  today  comprise  our 
great  resort  area  is  Warren,  New  York.  From  1683  to  1772  it  consti¬ 
tuted  a  part  of  the  huge  original  county  of  Albany;  from  1772  to 
1784  it  belonged  to  Charlotte,  one  of  the  three  divisions  of  Albany; 
and  from  1784  to  1813  it  belonged  to  Washington  County.  On  the 
latter  date  it  was  created  as  a  separate  political  unit  and  named  in 
honor  of  General  Joseph  Warren,  an  ardent  advocate  of  Colonial 
opposition  to  Great  Britain  who  was  killed  in  June,  1775,  at  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill. 

Within  its  borders  we  find  practically  all  of  Lake  George,  for  the 
boundary  line  between  Warren  and  Washington  counties  follows  reli¬ 
giously  the  sinuosities  of  the  eastern  shore.  A  very  small  part  of  this 
historical  waterway  is  in  Essex  County,  but  all  the  rest,  including  the 
famed  islands  that  constitute  Lake  George’s  chief  distinction,  is 
located  in  Warren.  Truly,  this  last  among  our  counties  was  singularly 
blessed  by  our  Creator’s  handiwork  in  those  distant  ages  when  our 
hills  and  valleys  were  formed.  One  of  Lake  George’s  prominent 
characteristics  is  that  on  both  sides  of  its  narrow  valley  rise  precipitous 
mountains,  furnishing  a  wild  and  picturesque  setting  to  the  clear,  pure 
water  at  their  feet.  Here  and  there  we  see  a  variety  of  beautiful 
little  islands  with  green  foliage  reaching  to  the  water’s  edge.  Ever 
since  white  men  first  gazed  upon  its  lovely  panorama,  Lake  George 
has  been  the  toast  of  its  vast  multitudes  of  admirers.  Another  body 
of  water  which  is  partly  inside  the  boundaries  of  the  county  is  Schroon 
Lake,  and  this  has  a  reputation  for  beauty  in  its  own  right.  The  largest 
body  of  water  entirely  inside  Warren  County  is  Brant  Lake,  another 
interesting  lake  whose  beauty  differs  from  the  other  two.  In  addition 
we  find  here  Thirteenth  Pond,  Loon  Lake  and  Friends  Lake.  Warren’s 
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most  important  river  is  the  Hudson,  which  forms  a  junction  with  the 
Schroon,  near  Warrensburg.  While  Lake  George’s  waters  move 
slowly  northward  into  Lake  Champlain,  the  waters  of  the  Hudson, 
only  a  few  miles  to  the  wrest,  flow  toward  the  south.  The  valley  of 
the  Hudson  then  approximates  the  shape  of  a  crescent  as  it  circles  past 
Luzerne,  Corinth,  and  Glens  Falls  to  Fort  Edward.  Between  Lake 
George  and  Glens  Falls  there  is  only  a  lowland  and  it  is  hard  to 
realize  that  the  lake  does  not  flow  southward  into  the  Hudson.  It  is 
easy  to  believe  the  geologist  when  he  tells  us  that  before  the  coming 


of  the  glaciers,  the  river  that  then  occupied  the  lake’s  valley  did  flow 
south.  As  a  whole,  the  surface  of  Warren  County  is  mountainous, 
although  the  peaks  do  not  possess  the  height  and  majesty  of  those 
belonging  to  Essex.  Great  quantities  of  timber  covered  the  landscape, 
some  mineral  wealth  lay  under  the  soil,  while  the  falls  on  the  Hudson 
beckoned  to  the  early  settlers.  Warren  County  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Hamilton  and  Essex,  on  the  west  by  Hamilton,  on  the  south 
by  Saratoga  and  on  the  east  by  Washington. 

Lake  George  was  destined  from  the  beginning  to  play  a  very 
important  part  in  the  history  of  this  region  for  it  presented  one  of 
the  two  natural  gateways  connecting  the  Champlain  Valley  with  the 
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Hudson.  As  was  the  case  with  the  Wood  Creek  route  in  Washing¬ 
ton  County,  possession  of  this  watery  avenue  of  conquest  was  vital  to 
warring  nations,  white  or  red.  At  one  time  or  another  various  Indian 
tribes  controlled  this  western  route  (one  of  the  more  interesting  being 
the  Mohicans),  but  at  the  time  when  France  and  England  began  their 
duel  for  Colonial  empire  in  North  America,  Lake  George  belonged 
as  completely  to  the  Iroquois  Confederacy  as  did  the  banks  of  the 
Mohawk.  Back  and  forth  over  its  clear  waters  sped  their  elm-bark 
canoes,  as  these  noblest  of  the  red  men  restlessly  and  untiringly 
searched  for  scalps  and  plunder.  They  probably  used  Lake  George 
as  often  as  the  Wood  Creek  route.  Each  thoroughfare  had  its  par¬ 
ticular  attractions  and  its  limitations.  When  white  men  appeared 
they  followed  the  trails  of  the  reds.  Father  Jogues,  the  great  Jesuit 
missionary  who  discovered  Lake  George  in  1646,  was  taken  over  the 
Wood  Creek  route  in  1642,  but  advanced  by  the  western  avenue  four 
years  later.  Sometimes  white  military  forces  went  one  way  and  some¬ 
times  the  other.  In  the  great  French  and  Indian  War,  the  posts  of  Fort 
George  and  Fort  William  Henry  at  the  head  of  Lake  George,  rivaled 
those  at  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  as  bones  of  contention  among 
the  dogs  of  war.  In  this  conflict,  the  entire  length  of  Lake  George 
was  literally  bathed  in  blood  while  up  and  down  the  valley  moved  a 
number  of  really  great  men  such  as  Montcalm,  Rogers,  Amherst  and 
Saint-Luc  de  la  Corne,  to  mention  only  a  few.  Between  Fort  William 
Henry  and  Ticonderoga  occurred  some  of  the  major  events  of  the 
war.  During  the  Revolution,  all  this  was  changed,  thanks  in  large 
measure  to  Burgoyne’s  choice  of  the  Wood  Creek  route.  As  has 
been  discussed  in  detail  elsewhere,  most  historians  feel  that  the  British 
general  erred  in  his  selection  of  the  eastern  avenue  and  find  that  this 
choice  was  a  major  cause  of  his  final  downfall;  but  in  my  estimation 
this  is  not  so.  In  any  case,  in  the  Revolution,  Lake  George  played  a 
part  of  distinctly  minor  importance. 

Pioneers  began  to  penetrate  into  Warren  County  soon  after  the 
French  were  driven  northward  by  Amherst,  but  settlement  was  slow 
at  first  and  later  was  retarded  by  the  Revolution.  The  first  land 
patent  that  included  any  section  of  Warren  County  was  the  Dellius 
grant  of  1696  which,  however,  was  based  on  fraud.  Some  of  the 
county  was  also  included  in  the  Kayaderosseras  Patent,  most  of  which, 
however,  was  located  in  Saratoga  County.  As  was  indicated  in 
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Chapter  VII,  this  grant  was  also  based  on  fraud  or,  at  least, 
misrepresentation.  A  third  such  patent  was  claimed  by  John  Henry 
Lydius,  an  Indian  trader  located  at  Fort  Edward.  In  1759,  after 
Amherst  had  driven  the  French  northward,  Lieutenant-Governor 
De  Lancey  issued  a  proclamation  encouraging  settlers  to  advance 
into  the  area,  promising  his  assistance.  As  a  result,  in  place  of  the 
dubious  or  fraudulent  patents  to  which  we  have  referred,  new  grants 
were  applied  for  and  obtained  by  more  or  less  legal  and  honest 
methods.  Chief  among  these  was  the  Queensbury  Patent,  so  named 
in  honor  of  the  Queen  of  England,  Princess  Charlotte  of  Mecklen¬ 
burg,  according  to  Holden.  Granted  in  1762,  it  was  the  corner  stone 
in  the  building  of  Warren  County,  as  well  as  the  direct  antecedent  of 
the  city  of  Glens  Falls. 

The  great  amount  of  fine  timber  covering  much  of  the  surface  of 
the  county,  combined  with  fine  mill  sites  and  the  many  waterways 
suited  to  the  floating  of  logs,  made  lumbering  by  far  the  outstanding 
industry  throughout  much  of  Warren’s  history.  Today  all  this  is 
changed.  Although  this  area  is  still  covered  in  large  measure  by 
timber,  much  of  the  lumber  comes  from  points  far  away,  and  the 
inhabitants  are  primarily  concerned  with  the  resort  business,  particu¬ 
larly  in  summer,  but  increasingly  so  in  winter  as  well.  Most  of  the 
county’s  industrial  activity  centers  around  Glens  Falls.  In  1850  it 
had  only  2,717  inhabitants.  Its  greatest  development  came  between 
1880  and  1890,  when  its  population  increased  94.1  %  to  rise  to  9,509. 
Since  then  its  development  has  been  consistent,  and  in  1930  its  popu¬ 
lation  was  18,531.  Today  Glens  Falls  is  the  largest  city  in  the  five 
New  York  counties  of  which  I  write,  and  in  the  entire  eleven  counties 
is  exceeded  only  by  Burlington.  It  is  a  clean,  attractive,  cosmopoli¬ 
tan,  wealthy  little  city  with  a  future.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  it 
contains  more  than  half  the  population  of  the  county,  and  that  while 
it  has  increased  over  9,000  since  1890  the  entire  county  has  increased 
only  two-thirds  as  much.  This  would  indicate  that,  outside  of  Glens 
Falls,  Warren  County  has  declined  in  population  by  2,714  in  the  last 
forty  years. 

First  in  alphabetical  order  among  the  subdivisions  of  Warren 
County  is  the  town  of  Bolton.  Each  township  has  an  irregular  shape 
and  it  is  impossible  in  this  county  to  indicate  accurate  boundaries  by 
reference  to  the  four  major  points  of  the  compass.  However,  we  can 
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say  that  Bolton  is  located  in  the  eastern  tier  of  towns  between  Hague 
and  Caldwell,  facing  Lake  George  along  its  eastern  boundary  and 
touching  Horicon  and  Warrensburg  in  the  northwest  and  west.  Until 
1799  it  constituted  a  part  of  Thurman.  On  that  date  it  was  formed 
into  a  separate  township,  but  included  Hague  until  1807,  part  of 
Caldwell  until  1810,  and  part  of  Horicon  until  1838.  It  contains  more 
of  the  shoreline  of  Lake  George  than  does  any  other  town.  It  also 
includes  the  bulk  of  the  islands.  Each  is  beautiful,  and  nearly  every 
one  has  its  own  historical  traditions.  At  the  risk  of  being  charged 
with  prejudice,  for  Bolton  is  my  birthplace  and  home,  it  is  my  belief 
that  although  many  other  towns  have  exceeded  this  in  military  im¬ 
portance,  few  possess  such  a  variety  and  wealth  of  traditions,  and 
certainly  none  exceed  it  in  beauty.  If  I  may  appear  to  chronicle 
Bolton’s  traditions,  or  those  of  Queensbury  Township,  to  great 
length,  let  it  be  realized  and  recalled  that  all  other  historians  of 
Lake  George  have  done  the  same,  particularly  Stoddard. 

The  first  settlers  were  New  Englanders,  who  began  arriving  about 
1792.  Although  lumbering  was  engaged  in  rather  extensively,  this 
town  showed  promise  as  a  resort  community  from  the  very  first. 
Here  was  built  the  first  resort  hotel  on  Lake  George,  the  famous 
Mohican  House,  which  opened  its  doors  in  1800  and  remained  in 
operation  until  1898.  On  the  exact  site,  with  the  old  foundation 
plan  unaltered,  we  find  today  the  charming  Bixby  mansion.  The  clos¬ 
ing  of  the  Mohican  House,  however,  did  not  bring  an  end  to  the 
resort  business.  Other  hotels  arose  to  take  its  place,  notably  the 
Sagamore,  which  was  first  opened  in  1883.  It  is  unique  in  that  it  is 
located  on  an  island,  which,  by  the  way,  was  once  sold  for  the  incredi¬ 
ble  sum  of  six  hundred  dollars.  Today  Bolton  has  1,308  residents, 
many  of  whom  are  entirely  dependent  upon  the  resort  business.  The 
main  settlement  is  Bolton  Landing,  but  the  oldest  is  the  hamlet 
of  Bolton,  called  the  Huddle,  a  short  distance  to  the  south.  Two  dis¬ 
tinguishing  resort  features  of  this  township  are  the  beautiful  summer 
estates  along  the  lake  shore  and  the  swarms  of  campers  among  the 
islands.  Bolton’s  place  in  the  resort  area  of  the  future  is  secure. 
Perhaps  the  best  known  legend  connected  with  this  town  concerns  itself 
with  a  beautiful  Indian  girl  who  was  brought  as  a  captive  to  a 
village  of  Mohican  Indians  located  near  the  site  of  the  old  Mohican 
House.  This  story  has  been  preserved  for  us  by  that  charming  his- 
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torian,  S.  R.  Stoddard  (“Lake  George  and  Lake  Champlain”),  so  we 
will  let  him  tell  it  in  his  own  words : 

“Arrived  at  their  village  here,  a  young  chief,  the  pride  of  the 
nation,  gazed  into  the  stranger’s  dark  eyes  and  was  made  captive  by 
her  grace  and  beauty.  He  would  have  taken  her  to  his  wigwam  in 
preference  to  any  maiden  of  his  own  tribe,  but  the  old  women  of  the 
nation  had  chosen  for  him  another  bride,  and  when  he  again  went  on 
the  warpath,  and  the  cruel  old  men  and  women  only  were  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  camp,  it  was  decreed  that  the  daughter  of  the  northern 
tribe  should  die. 

“They  bound  her  to  the  stake,  piled  faggots  high  around  her 
slight  form  and  the  fire  was  lighted,  but  as  the  crackling  flames 
curled  upward,  a  supernatural  figure  that  shone  like  a  blazing  comet 
— stronger  than  a  buffalo  and  swift  as  the  wind — swept  through  the 
circle,  scattered  the  blazing  brands  like  playthings  right  and  left,  and 
seizing  the  willing  captive,  dashed  out  again  before  the  awestruck 
crowd  had  recovered  from  their  terror.  Running  through  the  grow¬ 
ing  corn  to  the  middle  of  the  field  at  the  west  he  sprang  to  the  top  of 
a  large  stone,  and  from  it  flew  upward  with  his  burden,  over  the  hills, 
and  the  girl  was  never  seen  more. 

“Curiously  enough  also  the  young  brave  came  not  back  with  his 
party.  He  had  vanished  out  of  their  life.  But  thereafter,  at  everv 
coming  of  the  tasseled  corn,  some  warrior  of  the  tribe  was  slain  bv  a 
mysterious  being  who  came  out  from  dark  Oulusca — ‘The  Place  of 
Shadows’  west  of  the  great  peaks — a  warrior  who  shone  like  the  fox¬ 
fire  of  the  lowlands  and  whose  cunning  and  might  were  beyond  the 
power  of  human  brave.  The  body  of  his  victim  was  always  found 
lying  across  the  stone  from  which  the  stranger  sprang  over  the  hills, 
and  the  blood-stains  on  it  took  the  shape  of  picture-writing  where 
the  people  read  their  fate;  for  the  Great  Spirit  had  decreed  that  for 
every  fire-touched  hair  of  the  maiden’s  head  a  Mohican  brave  must 
die,  until  the  tribe  should  be  no  more.” 

Perhaps  the  most  perfectly  formed  island  is  Dome,  so  named  from 
its  appearance.  It  is  said  to  be  the  highest  island  in  the  entire  lake, 
while  between  it  and  the  eastern  shore  we  find  the  deepest  waters.  It 
was  a  favorite  observation  point  for  English  rangers  during  the 
French  wars.  To  the  west  of  Dome  is  Recluse  Island.  It  is  said  that 
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a  Jesuit  missionary  named  Pere  St.  Bernard,  lived  here  alone  for  a 
considerable  time,  after  escaping  from  Indians,  hence  the  name.  It 
has  been  told  that  his  prayer-book  was  found,  afterward,  concealed 
in  the  hollow  of  a  rock,  covered  over  with  a  flat  stone.  On  the  fly¬ 
leaf  of  this  book  he  left  a  record  of  his  sufferings.  The  first  private 
residence  to  be  erected  on  any  island  in  Lake  George  was  built  here 
soon  after  the  Civil  War.  In  1868  it  was  the  subject  of  an  earth¬ 
quake  hoax,  New  York  newspapers  reporting  that  it  had  sunk  eighty 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  lake.  Crown  Island,  situated  directly 
east  of  the  Sagamore  or  Green  Island  was  at  one  time  called  by  the 
dubious  name  of  Hog  Island  because  swine  were  kept  on  it  to  rid 
the  place  of  rattlesnakes  in  the  days  before  those  reptiles  became 
extinct  there.  Fourteen-Mile  Island,  close  to  the  eastern  shore,  was 
the  scene  in  1779  of  a  sanguinary  conflict  between  a  party  of  twenty- 
six  Americans  and  twenty-five  Mohawks  and  English,  the  engagement 
ending  disastrously  for  the  patriots.  On  Phantom  Island  there  once 
lived  the  so-called  “Hermit  of  Lake  George,”  an  able  artist  named 
J.  Henry  LT ill,  who  came  here  in  1870  and  remained  alone  for  six 
years.  At  the  end  of  that  period  he  had  become  insane  and  was 
taken  away  to  an  asylum.  Near  Tongue  Mountain  we  find  another 
island  with  the  peculiar  name  of  As  You  Were.  It  is  said  that  an  old 
hunter  saw  a  deer  on  it  one  day  and  fired  at  him  but  missed.  In  his 
excitement  the  old  man  shouted  a  military  command:  “As  you 
were!”  This  unusual  shout  startled  the  deer,  causing  him  to  halt 
until  the  hunter  had  time  to  reload  and  kill  him. 

Bolton  was  the  home  of  two  very  interesting  characters.  One 
was  a  famous  Indian  preacher  named  Anthony  Paul.  He  was  devout, 
educated,  equipped  with  a  striking  personality,  and  a  fine  speaker. 
This  noble  Mohican,  however,  possessed  the  terrible  craving  of  his 
race  for  liquor.  He  tried  in  vain  to  cling  to  his  religion,  alternately 
sinning  and  repenting,  all  the  wThile  sinking  more  and  more  into  the 
slavery  of  his  appetite.  His  congregations  loved  him  and  on  various 
occasions  when  he  fell  from  grace  they  voted  him  forgiveness;  but  he 
never  was  able  to  rule  his  own  life.  Ultimately  he  is  supposed  to 
have  built  a  hut  on  the  shore  of  Tongue  Mountain,  subsisting  by 
hunting  and  fishing  until  the  end.  His  six  children  were  all  a  dis¬ 
sipated,  worthless  lot.  The  other  character  mentioned  above  was 
John  Thurman,  founder  and  namesake  of  Thurman  Township.  He 
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owned  a  farm  in  Bolton,  and  possessed  a  huge  bull  which  he  allowed 
to  run  around  loose.  The  women  were  afraid  of  the  animal  and 
occasionally  protested  rather  vigorously  to  Thurman.  Matters 
finally  reached  a  climax  one  day  at  the  supper  table.  So  much 
was  said  that  Thurman  left  the  table  with  a  piece  of  johnnycake  to 
demonstrate  to  the  doubtful  members  of  his  family  that  the  bull  was 
harmless.  Finding  the  animal  nearby,  Thurman  teased  him  with  the 
johnnycake.  The  bull  evidently  did  not  appreciate  that  variety  of 
food  for  he  finally  became  angry,  charged  at  his  master,  and  killed 
him  before  anyone  could  intervene. 

In  leaving  Bolton,  let  us  carry  away  in  our  minds  the  picture  of 
Montcalm’s  visit  in  those  small  morning  hours  in  August,  1757. 
Levis  and  the  Indians  were  already  here  in  camp,  having  come 
from  the  north  by  land.  Montcalm,  with  the  bulk  of  the  army,  was 
slowly  and  silently  feeling  his  way  southward  through  the  narrows. 
Finally  the  foremost  boats  emerged  and  passed  the  tip  of  Tongue 
Mountain.  On  his  right,  above  Bolton,  where  his  Indians  were 
already  dreaming  of  the  massacre  to  take  place  south  of  Fort  William 
Henry,  the  great  Frenchman  beheld  the  three  signal  fires  in  the  shape 
of  a  triangle.  Anyone  who  has  seen  a  fire  on  a  mountain  at  night 
can  imagine  the  appearance  of  these  three  beacons.  Their  reflection 
tinted  the  water,  as  Montcalm  and  his  hosts  paddled  straight  toward 
the  appointed  rendezvous  where  breakfast  awaited. 

Caldwell  Township  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Bolton,  on  the 
west  by  Warrensburg  and  Luzerne,  on  the  south  by  Queensbury,  and 
on  the  east  by  Queensbury  and  Lake  George.  It  was  organized  in 
1810  from  territory  belonging  to  Bolton,  Queensbury,  and  Thurman, 
and  named  in  honor  of  General  James  Caldwell,  an  Albany  merchant 
who  secured  a  large  land  patent  in  this  area  in  1787.  Although  set¬ 
tlers  came  here  before  the  Revolution  they  did  not  remain,  the  first 
permanent  occupation  taking  place  after  the  war.  Lumbering  was, 
of  course,  an  important  occupation,  but  a  tourist  business  also  devel¬ 
oped  at  an  early  time.  The  main  settlement  was  at  Caldwell  vil¬ 
lage,  which  later  was  renamed  Lake  George.  When  Warren  County 
was  created  in  1813,  this  community  became  the  seat  of  government, 
an  honor  which  it  has  maintained  ever  since.  In  these  early  days  the 
village  was  the  economic  center  of  the  county  as  well,  not  giving  way 
to  Glens  Falls  until  the  construction  of  the  feeder  at  that  place.  Lake 
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George  was  incorporated  finally  in  1903  and  today  is  the  only  village 
of  that  type  in  the  county.  Today,  as  in  Bolton,  practically  all  eco¬ 
nomic  activity  is  based  on  the  resort  business.  Lake  George  village 
is  located  on  the  main  entrance  to  the  entire  lake  region.  North¬ 
ward  on  the  Bolton  Road  is  celebrated  “Millionaires’  Row,”  consist¬ 
ing  of  beautiful  and  costly  summer  estates.  At  the  very  head  of  the 
lake  we  find  famous  Fort  William  Henry  Hotel,  which  for  years 
served  exclusively  the  cream  of  society.  The  future  of  Caldwell  Town¬ 
ship  and  the  village  of  Lake  George  is  completely  assured  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  their  location  at  the  head  of,  and  in  the  least  remote 
section  of,  this  famous  lake.  Recently  we  find  considerable  expansion 
taking  place  here.  From  1920  to  1930,  the  population  of  the  village 
increased  from  630  to  848,  while  the  township  grew  from  1,297  to 

U73°- 

One  of  the  leading  attractions  of  this  village  and  township  is  their 
historical  heritage,  gained  particularly  in  the  last  great  French  and 
Indian  War.  Here  we  find  three  fortifications.  On  the  bluff  between 
the  railroad  depot  and  the  hotel,  which  was  built  in  1854-55,  William 
Johnson  erected  Fort  William  Henry  in  1755.  It  was  burned  by 
Montcalm  after  the  French  captured  it  in  1757.  Fort  George  was 
begun  in  1759  by  Amherst  on  another  bluff  to  the  east  around  which 
the  trains  swing  when  approaching  the  Lake,  but  it  was  never  com¬ 
pleted.  The  third  fortification  was  Fort  Gage  on  Element  Hill,  but 
this  was  of  little  importance,  merely  serving  as  a  flank  support  for 
Fort  George.  During  this  war,  the  works  at  Lake  George  were  as 
important  as  the  French  fort  at  Ticonderoga,  and  the  main  theatre 
of  military  operations  was  located  between  the  two  posts.  It  was  the 
goal  of  the  French  and  the  base  of  operations  for  the  English.  The 
soil  of  the  township,  located  along  the  old  military  highway  in  the 
direction  of  Bloody  Pond,  was  at  various  times  red  with  human 
blood.  The  important  battles  and  military  episodes  have  been  chroni¬ 
cled  elsewhere. 

As  we  leave  the  village  and  proceed  northward  down  the  beau¬ 
tiful  shores  of  Lake  George  we  approach  a  small  island  near  the 
western  border.  This  is  called  Tea  Island,  so  named  because  a  tea 
house  was  built  here  as  far  back  as  1828.  According  to  tradition, 
Abercrombie  buried  many  valuables  here,  including  gold;  but  although 
the  island  has  been  dug  over  from  time  to  time  by  treasure  seekers, 
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nothing  important  has  ever  been  uncovered.  North  from  here  we 
come  to  Cramer’s  Point.  According  to  tradition  this  was  once  an 
island.  In  the  words  of  Stoddard  (“Lake  George  and  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain”),  “A  former  owner  of  the  adjoining  shore  looked  upon  it  with 
longing  eyes;  and  one  night  the  kind  waves,  or  something  equally 
efficacious,  filled  up  the  intervening  space  with  earth;  the  island  and  the 
shore  clasped  hands  across  the  muddy  chasm;  the  twain  were  made 
one  flesh,  and  no  law  was  found  to  put  them  asunder.” 

Next  we  approach  Diamond  Island,  so  named  because  of  the 
countless  quartz  crystals  originally  found  here.  During  the  French 
and  Indian  War,  Abercrombie  placed  a  small  force  of  men  here, 
while  during  the  Revolution,  at  the  time  of  the  Burgoyne  invasion, 
the  British  used  it  as  a  base  of  supplies.  An  American  force  under 
John  Brown  attempted  to  capture  it,  but  was  driven  off  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish.  In  early  days  the  island  was  a  favorite  place  for  rattlesnakes. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  mainland  shunned  it,  and  sometimes  boats 
passing  by  were  attacked  by  the  reptiles.  At  one  time  a  man  named 
Jost  Storm  made  a  business  of  raising  hogs  on  the  western  shore.  He 
sold  and  agreed  to  deliver  seven  of  them  to  a  farmer  who  lived  across 
the  lake.  One  day  Storm  and  his  son  set  out  in  a  boat  with  the  swine. 
Suddenly  when  they  were  passing  the  island  the  hogs  smelled  the 
rattlers,  upset  the  boat,  and  swam  directly  toward  the  reptiles,  finally 
disappearing  into  the  brush.  The  boat  remained  afloat  and  the  men 
managed  to  paddle  it  ashore  safely.  Winter  was  coming  on  and  the 
father  became  sick.  In  addition,  he  retained  his  fear  of  the  snakes. 
Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  hogs  had  been  killed  in  any  case,  he 
made  no  effort  to  trace  them.  The  son,  however,  never  ceased  to 
wonder  what  had  happened  to  the  swine  and  after  three  years  he  set 
out  with  a  friend  to  visit  the  island.  Protected  writh  high  boots,  thick 
g’oves,  shotguns  and  clubs  they  approached.  To  their  surprise  no 
snakes  were  visible.  Even  after  they  reached  the  shore  they  beheld 
only  one  rattler.  Becoming  courageous,  they  decided  to  explore  the 
entire  island.  They  ultimately  found  not  seven  hogs,  but  sixteen  of 
the  fattest  ones  they  had  ever  seen.  Evidently  the  swine  had  pros¬ 
pered  at  the  expense  of  the  snakes.  It  was  butchering  time,  and  the 
hogs  were  taken  ashore  and  killed.  Every  one  was  full  of  rattle¬ 
snakes,  and  it  is  claimed  that  some  of  these  reptiles  were  alive. 
According  to  Reid,  “There  was  another  queer  thing  about  those  hogs. 
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One  of  them  had  a  litter  of  pigs  shortly  afterwards,  and  sir,  everyone 
of  the  piglets  had  a  rattle  on  the  end  of  its  tail.”  One  man  made 
some  sausage  of  the  pork  and  reported,  “It  tasted  all  right,  but  I  had 
to  watch  it  while  frying,  because  it  tried  to  crawl  out  of  the  frying  pan.” 

Another  local  legend  is  concerned  with  Reid’s  Rock,  farther  north. 
My  subject  is  small,  and  my  story  is  in  proportion.  It  has  to  do  with 
a  man  named  Reid  who  enjoyed  his  liquor.  One  dark  and  stormy 
night  in  late  autumn  his  love  for  rum  led  him  across  the  lake.  The 
next  morning  he  was  found  on  this  rock  frozen  stiff  and  covered  with 
a  coat  of  ice  from  the  spray. 

Let  us  leave  Caldwell  with  a  picture  in  our  minds  of  Abercrom¬ 
bie’s  huge  army  embarking  proudly,  preparatory  to  the  assault  on 
Ticonderoga.  When  the  last  man  was  aboard  it  is  said  that  the  army 
covered  the  surface  of  the  lake  so  thoroughly  that  hardly  a  bit  of 
water  could  be  seen.  The  entire  lake  seemed  alive  with  color.  The 
bright  red  coats  of  the  regulars  mingled  with  the  subdued  colors  of 
the  provincials.  Famous  copper-colored  monarchs  of  the  forests 
advanced  along  with  Abercrombie,  Howe  and  other  celebrated  sons 
of  Britain.  There  were  Robert  Rogers  and  his  rangers;  there  were 
also  Scotland’s  kilted  Highlanders.  Everyone  was  happy  and  confi¬ 
dent.  Flags  fluttered  proudly,  and  drums,  bagpipes  and  trumpets 
frightened  eagles  from  their  nests.  Everything  was  conducted  on  a 
colossal  scale  that  would  rival  Hollywood  in  its  glory.  Abercrom¬ 
bie’s  efforts  were  to  prove  futile,  and  his  army  was  destined  to  become 
panic-stricken;  but  when  the  soldiers  advanced  proudly  down  the  lake 
they  gave  the  best  show  Lake  George  has  ever  seen. 

Next  we  come  to  the  town  of  Chester  in  the  northern  part, 
bounded  on  the  west  by  Johnsburg,  on  the  southwest  by  Thurman, 
on  the  south  by  Warrensburg,  on  the  east  by  Horicon,  and  on  the 
north  by  Essex  County.  It  was  set  off  from  Thurman  in  1799.  On 
the  west  and  southwest  the  Hudson  River  forms  its  boundary,  while 
on  the  east  it  is  bordered  by  the  southern  end  of  Schroon  Lake  and 
by  Schroon  River.  The  largest  bodies  of  water  entirely  inside  the 
township  are  Loon  Lake  and  Friends  Lake.  An  interesting  natural 
feature  in  the  northern  section  of  this  town  is  the  Stone  Bridge.  The 
first  settlers  probably  came  here  about  1794  and  soon  became  occu¬ 
pied  floating  logs  down  the  rivers.  The  main  settlements  are  at  Ches- 
tertown  and  Pottersville,  the  former  dating  from  around  1805,  while 
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the  other  was  of  late  origin.  Chestertown  is  in  the  southeastern  part 
of  the  township.  A  tannery  was  built  here  in  1849,  while  an  impor¬ 
tant  gristmill  dates  from  about  1800.  Pottersville,  named  for  its 
first  business  man,  is  located  in  the  northeastern  section  near  the 
southern  end  of  Schroon  Lake.  Although  a  tannery  existed  here,  the 
principal  industry,  by  far,  was  lumbering.  By  1850,  the  town  had 
1,850  inhabitants,  and  by  i860  2,411.  When  the  basic  industries 
declined,  population  ebbed.  In  1930  there  were  1,610  residents. 
Since  1880  the  resort  business  has  slowly  but  increasingly  become 
more  important. 

Warren  County’s  only  city  is  Glens  Falls,  located  in  the  south¬ 
eastern  corner.  Originally  it  was  included  in  Queensbury  Township. 
Its  early  story  is  so  closely  interwoven  with  that  of  its  parent  com¬ 
munity  that,  in  order  to  avoid  duplication,  its  early  history  will  be 
found  in  the  paragraphs  on  Queensbury.  We  will  be  primarily  con¬ 
cerned  here  with  the  city  itself. 

Abraham  Wing,  a  Quaker  born  in  Massachusetts,  was  the  founder 
of  Glens  Falls.  Until  after  the  Revolution  it  was  called  Wing’s 
Corners  and  Wing’s  Falls  in  honor  of  its  first  and  foremost  settler. 
Finally,  about  1788,  its  name  was  changed  to  Glens  Falls,  in  honor  of 
John  Glen,  of  Schenectady,  who  owned  considerable  land  in  this  vicin¬ 
ity.  A  curious  story  has  been  told  to  explain  this  change,  it  being 
claimed  by  some  that  Glen  gave  an  expensive  wine  supper  at  Wing’s 
tavern  on  condition  that  the  name  would  be  changed.  It  became  an 
incorporated  village  in  1839,  at  which  time  it  had  a  population  of 
1,270.  Its  most  spectacular  growth  occurred  between  1880  and 
1890,  when  the  number  of  inhabitants  increased  94.1%.  In  1890 
its  population  was  9,509.  Here  it  did  not  stop,  but  continued  to 
grow  and,  by  1930,  it  had  reached  a  total  of  18,531.  It  became  a 
city  in  1908. 

Because  of  its  location  on  the  falls  of  the  Hudson,  Glens  Falls 
was  from  the  first  destined  to  be  prominent  industrially.  Wing,  him¬ 
self,  erected  a  sawmill  here  and  the  lumber  industry  rapidly  moved  to 
the  fore.  From  the  Adirondacks  logs  in  constantly  increasing  quanti¬ 
ties  floated  down  the  Hudson  to  the  Glens  Falls  market.  When  the 
Glens  Falls  feeder  was  opened  to  boats  in  1832,  enabling  them  to 
dock  alongside  the  sawmills,  lumbering  received  a  great  impetus.  By 
i860,  one  mill  alone  had  twelve  gates  and  two  hundred  and  fifty 
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saws  in  operation.  In  the  year  1853,  36,895,490  feet  of  lumber  was 
cleared  through  the  collector’s  office  here.  Lime  was  first  burned  in 
important  quantities  in  1832,  and  first  exported  in  1834.  The  first  paper- 
mill  was  built  in  1864.  The  shirt  and  collar  industry,  for  which  Glens 
Falls  became  noted,  began  in  1876.  By  1920  there  were  seventy-five 
factories  here  with  products  exceeding  $11,500,000  annually.  This  is 
also  the  home  of  the  Glens  Falls  Insurance  Company  and  Glens  Falls 
Indemnity  Company.  The  city  is  more  beautiful  than  most;  its  citizens 
are  in  general  progressive;  it  has  a  high  per  capita  wealth,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  Glens  Falls  should  not  continue  to  expand 
economically. 

The  town  of  Flague  is  found  in  the  extreme  northeastern  corner 
of  Warren  County.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Horicon,  on  the 
southwest  by  Bolton,  on  the  east  by  Lake  George  and  on  the  north 
by  Essex  County.  When  it  was  formed  from  Bolton  in  1807  it  was 
known  as  Rochester,  but  in  1808  it  was  renamed  Hague.  Until  1838 
it  included  a  part  of  Horicon.  Hague  is  a  town  of  great  natural 
beauty.  Its  mountains  are  the  most  picturesque  in  any  town  in  War¬ 
ren  County.  Some  of  them  rise  abruptly  out  of  the  lake.  Most 
famous  of  all  is  Rogers  Slide  in  the  extreme  northeast  corner,  scene 
of  the  well-known  legend  previously  related  concerning  that  famous 
ranger  leader.  This  mountain  has  an  altitude  of  only  1,078  feet,  but 
on  its  eastern  side  there  is  an  awe-inspiring  cliff  that  descends  almost 
vertically  into  Lake  George.  Silver  Bay,  famed  center  of  summer 
religious  education,  is  also  a  place  of  beauty,  as  is  the  low  headland 
called  Sabbath  Day  Point.  South  of  here,  where  the  highway  turns 
to  cross  the  mountain,  is  an  unusual  view  of  the  Lake,  including  the 
northern  islands  of  the  Narrows.  Southernmost  of  those  islands,  in 
the  township  of  Hague,  are  the  Harbor  Islands,  scene  of  the  incredi¬ 
ble  narrative  of  Indian  cannibalism,  already  related  from  the  pen  of 
Father  Roubaud.  North  of  these,  we  find  Vicar’s  Island,  which 
received  its  unusual  name  from  a  man  named  Vicar,  who  lived  on  it. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  legends  of  the  entire  Lake  George  area 
reached  its  climax  here.  Captain  Sam  Patchen,  of  Sabbath  Day 
Point,  was  the  hero,  or  the  victim,  as  the  case  may  be.  It  seems  that 
on  one  winter’s  day  a  strong  north  wind  induced  him  to  perfect  a  new 
method  of  transporting  his  grain  to  a  gristmill  in  Bolton.  He  loaded 
his  bags  of  grain  into  an  old  cutter,  hoisted  a  sail,  and  started  away 
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with  a  pitchfork  in  his  hand  for  a  rudder.  In  the  words  of  Stoddard, 
“The  ice  was  glare,  and  the  cutter  sailed  well — remarkably  well;  but 
there  was  not  so  much  certainty  about  the  satisfactory  behavior  of 
the  steering  apparatus.  The  old  man,  it  is  said,  was  given  to  spiritual 
things  occasionally  and  had,  on  this  occasion,  evidently  hoisted  in 
rather  too  much  rye  in  the  liquid  form  to  conduce  to  the  safe  transpor¬ 
tation  of  that  in  the  bags.  The  craft  insisted  on  heading  directly  for 
the  island  (Vicar’s),  and  could  not  be  diverted  from  its  course — it 
was  of  the  kind  called  ‘jumper’ — a  meddlesome  old  jumper  at  that, 
and  the  captain  had  a  great  deal  of  confidence  in  its  ability  to  do  what¬ 
ever  it  undertook.  So  he  decided  to  jump  the  island.  He  tried  it. 
It  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  success.  The  cutter  reached  the  shore, 
and  paused  against  a  rock,  but  Sam  was  anxious  to  get  along,  and 
continued  on  with  the  bags  and  finally  brought  up  in  a  snowdrift. 
Captain  Sam  was  always  dignified,  and  on  this  occasion  it  is  said  his 
manner  of  resting  on  that  snowdrift  was  remarkably  impressive. 
Even  the  snow  felt  moved,  and  the  island  itself  was  touched,  and  when 
he  came  out  and  set  his  radiant  face  homeward  he  was  not  a  Sam  of 
joy  or  a  Sam  of  thanksgiving,  but  a  Sam  abounding  in  language  that 
would  set  a  mule  driver  up  in  business,  and  bring  despair  to  the  boss 
canvasman  of  any  circus  traveling.” 

Sabbath  Day  Point  was  a  favorite  stopping  place  for  both  Indians 
and  white  soldiers.  The  reason  for  this  name  is  not  yet  established. 
Some  writers  have  assumed  that  it  was  due  to  the  fact  that  Amherst 
conducted  religious  services  here  one  Sunday  on  his  way  to  capture 
Ticonderoga,  but  the  name  was  in  use  before  that  time.  We  know 
that  a  famous  Indian,  named  Sabattis,  was  connected  with  its  early 
history,  but  whether  the  present  name  is  a  perversion  of  this,  it  is 
impossible  to  state  definitely.  An  Iroquois  Indian  encampment  was 
located  here  at  one  time.  It  is  claimed  that  a  house  was  built  on 
the  Point  as  early  as  1765.  Sam  Patchen  built  his  log  dwelling  in  1798. 
A  man,  named  Reuben  Davis,  once  occupied  a  farm  nearby,  which  he 
paid  for  by  selling  live  rattlesnakes  and,  also,  their  oil.  Silver  Bay 
received  its  name  from  its  appearance.  Friends  Point,  north  of 
Hague  village,  was  named  from  the  fact  that  on  one  dark  night  dur¬ 
ing  the  French  and  Indian  Wars  two  scouting  parties  met  here  and 
prepared  for  combat,  discovering  just  in  the  nick  of  time  that  they 
were  friends,  rather  than  enemies.  The  origin  of  Hague’s  name  is 
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not  known.  Hague  village  is  the  oldest  settlement  in  the  township, 
although  its  dates  are  shrouded  in  doubt.  Next  oldest  was  Wardboro, 
settled  in  1825,  and  located  in  the  extreme  southern  end,  next  to  Bol¬ 
ton.  Although  once  a  prosperous  agricultural  and  lumbering  center, 
an  old  cemetery  and  the  remains  of  foundations  are  all  that  is  left. 
It  received  its  name  from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  settlers  were 
Wards.  In  the  northern  part  of  Hague  we  find  Graphite,  where  a 
mining  settlement  once  flourished.  Here,  lead  was  taken  from  the 
soil  and  transported  to  the  Ticonderoga  mills.  Around  i860  the 
town  approached  its  peak  so  far  as  the  lumber  business  was  con¬ 
cerned,  ten  thousand  logs  being  floated  from  this  place  to  Ticon¬ 
deroga  in  that  year.  In  recent  times  the  tourist  business  has  become 
increasingly  important  until  today  it  is  predominant.  Hague’s  fine 
hotels  and  beautiful  scenery  are  widely  recognized.  The  township’s 
population  in  1850  was  717,  approximately  the  same  (741)  as  in 
1930,  some  fluctuation  occurring  in  between  these  dates. 

Horicon  is  west  of  Hague  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Essex 
County,  on  the  west  by  Chester  and  Warrensburg,  and  on  the  south¬ 
east  by  Bolton.  Until  1838  it  was  a  part  of  Hague  and  Bolton.  Its 
main  stream  is  the  Schroon  River  which,  together  with  the  southern 
end  of  Schroon  Lake,  forms  its  boundary  with  Chester  and  Warrens¬ 
burg.  The  chief  body  of  water  entirely  in  the  township  is  beautiful 
Brant  Lake.  The  first  settlement  was  made  about  1800,  but  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  it  did  not  grow  to  any  appreciable  extent.  The  two  chief 
industries  were  lumbering  and  farming.  Many  logs  were  sawed  here, 
but  large  quantities  were  also  floated  down  the  river  to  Glens  Falls. 
The  largest  village  was  also  called  Horicon,  although  today  the  post 
office  is  named  Brant  Lake.  This  settlement  is  near  the  southwestern 
end  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name.  The  only  other  important  commu¬ 
nity  is  Adirondack,  once  called  Mill  Brook.  It  is  located  on  Schroon 
Lake.  Settled  around  1850,  its  basic  industry  seems  to  have  been 
tanning.  In  i860  the  township  had  a  population  of  1,542,  while  by 
1880  it  had  increased  to  1,633,  which  was  more  than  double  the  number 
of  residents  (800)  reported  in  1930. 

Next  is  the  large  township  called  Johnsburg.  Its  territory  exceeds 
that  of  any  two  other  towns  in  Warren  County.  It  is  located  in  the 
northwestern  corner,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  Ham¬ 
ilton  County,  on  the  south  by  Thurman,  and  on  the  east  and  northeast 
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by  Chester.  It  was  created  from  Thurman  in  1805.  The  largest 
body  of  water  within  the  borders  of  Johnsburg  is  Thirteenth  Lake, 
and  the  most  important  stream  is  the  Hudson,  which  forms  its  bound¬ 
ary  with  Chester.  The  first  settler  was  John  Thurman,  who  came 
here  soon  after  the  Revolution.  He  engaged  in  a  variety  of  occupa¬ 
tions,  among  other  things  erecting  a  woolen  factory  in  1795,  and  two 
years  later  establishing  the  first  calico  printing  works  in  America,  it 
is  claimed.  He  it  was  who  was  killed  by  a  bull  in  Bolton  in  1807,  and 
in  his  honor  the  town  was  named  Johnsburg.  At  first,  however,  this 
place  was  called  Elm  Hill.  The  original  settlers  came  from  Eng¬ 
land,  Scotland,  Ireland  and  New  England,  doubtless  attracted  by  the 
factories  mentioned.  Another  of  the  town’s  leading  industries  in  early 
days  was  the  making  of  whisky.  Although  it  was  produced  in  con¬ 
siderable  quantities,  it  is  said  that  most  of  it  was  used  for  consumption 
in  Johnsburg.  At  a  later  time  tanneries  were  built  and  lumbering,  of 
course,  was  carried  on.  The  most  important  mineral  is  garnet.  The 
Johnsburg  deposits  have  made  Warren  County  America’s  greatest  source 
of  this  mineral.  Garnets  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  a  paper 
similar  to  sandpaper  and  are  also  ground  into  a  powder.  Both  the 
paper  and  the  powder  are  then  used  to  grind  and  polish  metals  and 
glass.  There  have  been  at  one  time  or  another  several  small  settle¬ 
ments  in  Johnsburg.  The  oldest  was  the  hamlet  of  Johnsburg  Cor¬ 
ners  in  the  vicinity  of  Elm  Hill.  Most  of  the  others  owed  their 
existence  to  the  erection  of  tanneries,  Weavertown  not  being  settled 
until  its  first  tannery  was  opened  in  1833,  The  Glen  being  started  in 
similar  circumstances  a  few  years  later,  while  North  Creek  itself  did 
not  exist  until  a  tannery  was  built  in  1852.  Johnsburg’s  population 
increased  to  1,503  in  1850,  and  2,742  in  1880.  In  recent  times,  how¬ 
ever,  a  decline  has  set  in  and  between  1920  and  1930  there  was  a 
decrease  from  2,242  to  1,887.  This  is  apparently  a  transition  period, 
and  is  not  indicative  of  future  trends.  The  old  industries  simply  died 
away,  causing  some  of  the  population  to  evaporate.  Led  by  the  village 
of  North  Creek,  the  resort  business  has  been  developing  rapidly,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  winter  sports  field.  For  this,  Johnsburg  offers  fine 
attractions. 

Luzerne,  in  the  extreme  south,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  War- 
rensburg,  on  the  east  by  Caldwell  and  Queensbury,  while  on  the  south 
and  west  the  Hudson  River  separates  it  from  Saratoga  County.  With 
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the  exception  of  Caldwell,  it  is  the  smallest  township  in  Warren 
County.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  one  of  the  oldest,  being  formed  in 
1792  out  of  territory  belonging  to  Queensbury.  Originally  it  was 
called  Fairfield,  but  its  name  was  changed  to  Luzerne  in  1808.  The 
township  as  a  rule  is  rather  mountainous,  but  there  are  some  produc¬ 
tive  farms.  Water  drains  into  both  Lake  George  and  the  Hudson. 
The  best  known  body  of  water  is  beautiful  Lake  Luzerne.  It  is  said 
that  the  first  settlement  in  the  township  was  made  about  1770  along 
the  Hudson.  In  any  case  a  long  time  elapsed  before  there  was  any 
considerable  development.  The  occupations  of  the  inhabitants  included 
lumbering,  farming  and  laboring  in  clothing  works;  while  later  leather 
works  and  pulp  mills  were  established  here,  and  the  resort  business 
began  to  develop.  Luzerne  village  is  the  only  important  community 
in  the  town.  By  1850  there  was  a  population  of  1,300  within  the 
township.  Since  then  fluctuation  has  been  slight,  and  in  1930  there 
were  1,150  inhabitants. 

One  of  the  favorite  Indian  trails  connecting  Lake  George  with  the 
Iroquois  villages  on  the  Mohawk  passed  through  Luzerne.  There  is 
a  legend  in  existence  of  the  escape  here  of  a  soldier  whom  the  savages 
intended  to  burn  at  the  stake.  The  fires  were  already  built  when 
he  managed  to  free  his  hands.  He  at  once  sprang  through  the  flames, 
seized  the  son  of  one  of  the  chiefs  and  then  dashed  back  again 
inside  the  fiery  circle.  This  act  caused  great  confusion  among  the  sav¬ 
ages  whose  thoughts  were  primarily  of  the  boy.  The  soldier  there¬ 
upon  rushed  down  the  trail  toward  the  Hudson.  Although  he  was 
pursued  he  was  an  excellent  runner,  and  managed  to  cross  the  river, 
after  which  the  red  men  gave  up  the  chase. 

Luzerne  also  was  the  home  of  a  famous  practical  joker.  It  is 
claimed  that  he  was  the  originator  of  a  bet  as  old  as  the  hills,  and 
one  often  practiced.  In  any  case  he  bet  three  dollars  that  he  could 
throw  a  fellow-lumberman  across  the  Hudson  River  at  Albany.  The 
other  seized  this  opportunity  to  make  what  he  thought  was  easy 
money.  All  the  joker  did  was  to  hold  him  over  the  water  and  drop 
him  in.  When  the  fellow  climbed  out  of  the  river  he  asked  for  his 
money,  only  to  be  greeted  by  the  other  with  the  exclamation  that  he 
would  “try  it  a  thousand  times  before  he’d  give  up  the  money.”  Need¬ 
less  to  say  the  innocent  victim  decided  he  would  rather  lose  the  money 
than  be  immersed  that  often,  and  departed  hurriedly,  a  sadder  and  a 
wiser  man. 
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Queensbury  forms  the  extreme  southeastern  corner  of  Warren 
County.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Washington  County,  on  the 
south  by  Glens  Falls,  the  Hudson  River  and  Saratoga  County,  on  the 
west  by  Luzerne,  and  on  the  north  by  Caldwell  and  Lake  George.  The 
largest  body  of  water  within  its  limits  is  Glen  Lake.  Queensbury  is 
not  only  the  oldest  township  in  the  county,  but  also  was  first  settled. 
It  was  first  incorporated  by  patent  in  1762.  Later,  in  1786,  it  was 
formed  into  a  town  of  much  larger  size.  Luzerne  was  taken  from  it 
in  1792,  while  it  also  lost  additional  territory  to  that  town  in  1802, 
and  to  Caldwell  in  1810.  Many  of  the  early  settlers  were  Quakers, 
chief  among  whom  was  Abraham  Wing.  Queensbury  was  particularly 
tempting  to  pioneers  because  of  the  fertile  soil,  the  presence  of  water 
power  in  the  Hudson,  and  the  proximity  of  timber  resources  to  that 
great  waterway.  During  the  Revolution  the  town  was  ravaged  by 
both  sides  and  the  settlers  served  both  in  England’s  army  and  their 
own.  Families  were  split  into  warring  factions  and  for  one  period 
the  settlement  was  practically  wiped  out.  The  later  development  of 
Queensbury  was  two-sided.  On  one  hand  there  was  the  rapid  indus¬ 
trial  growth  in  the  area  around  Glens  Falls  already  discussed;  on  the 
other  we  find  a  characteristic  rural  development  in  the  farm  lands, 
and  the  formation  of  an  extensive  resort  area  along  the  shores  of  Lake 
George.  In  the  Queensbury  of  today  there  are  no  important  villages. 
Its  population  increased  from  2,584  in  1920  to  3,169  in  1930,  and 
today  it  has  more  inhabitants  than  any  other  township  in  the  county. 
Queensbury  is  a  land  of  beauty,  featuring  bays,  points  and  islands  which 
are  characteristic  of  this  lovely  area. 

The  main  interest  of  Dunham’s  Bay  is  prehistorical.  Before  the 
coming  of  the  great  ice  sheet,  at  a  time  when  Lake  George  did  not 
exist,  a  river  flowed  southward  through  this  bay  to  the  Hudson.  When 
the  ice  retreated  it  left  the  stream  blockaded,  thus  forming  the  Lake. 
Today  there  is  often  a  tendency  to  think  of  Lake  George  flowing 
southward  in  spite  of  our  knowledge  to  the  contrary.  In  fact  there  is 
very  little  elevation  between  it  and  the  Hudson.  French  Mountain, 
on  the  west,  presents  some  of  the  loveliest  of  all  views  of  Lake 
George. 

After  passing  Assembly  Point  we  come  to  beautiful  Harris  Bay, 
named  in  honor  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  of  Queensbury’s  pioneer 
families.  One  of  the  earliest  members  of  this  clan  was  Gilbert  (“Gil”) 
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H  arris.  During  the  Revolution  he  became  a  notorious  spy  in  the  pay 
of  England.  His  methods  were  very  efficient  and  he  was  quite  suc¬ 
cessful  in  transmitting  military  secrets  through  the  American  lines 
from  one  British  army  to  another.  He  had  a  brother  named  Moses, 
who  did  not  share  his  loyalty  to  England..  Fearing  that  the  latter 
would  give  his  secret  away,  Gilbert  would  have  carried  him  away  to 
Canada  as  a  prisoner  in  spite  of  his  old  age  and  feeble  health,  except 
for  the  intervention  of  other  Tories.  They  allowed  Moses  to  remain 
behind  when  he  took  an  oath  not  to  reveal  any  secrets  while  the  war 
lasted. 

Moses  Harris  had  a  son  of  the  same  name  who  became  a  patriot 
spy  attached  to  General  Schuyler.  This  young  man  had  been  on 
friendly  terms  with  his  uncle  Gilbert  before  the  war,  having  fished 
and  hunted  with  him.  He  now  visited  his  uncle  again,  and  secured  his 
confidence  by  telling  him  that  he  was  thinking  of  joining  the  English 
army.  This  declaration  had  the  desired  effect,  and  Gilbert  employed 
him  to  carry  British  messages  to  and  from  Albany.  Moses  always 
delivered  the  messages  as  scheduled,  but  only  after  General  Schuyler 
had  read  them.  Naturally,  when  the  English  found  that  their  plans 
had  been  discovered,  they  suspected  him  and  had  him  arrested,  but  he 
managed  to  convince  them  of  his  innocence  and  resumed  his  duties. 
To  help  divert  their  suspicion,  Schuyler  arrested  him  and  placed  him 
in  jail,  but  saw  to  it  that  he  escaped  to  Canada  where  he  was  treated 
as  a  hero.  Not  only  was  he  in  danger  so  far  as  the  English  were  con¬ 
cerned,  but  the  patriots,  not  knowing  his  true  mission,  believed  him 
to  be  a  Tory  and  threatened  to  kill  him.  On  one  occasion  he  was 
forced  to  make  known  his  occupation  in  order  to  escape  death.  He 
managed  to  live  through  these  experiences,  however,  and  rendered 
great  service  to  his  country.  After  the  war  was  over,  he  settled  in 
the  section  which  is  today  called  Harrisena. 

When  Carleton  raided  Queensbury,  he  carried  the  elder  Moses 
Harris  and  his  son  William  as  prisoners  to  Quebec.  One  of  the 
Tories  had  a  grudge  against  Moses,  and  got  his  revenge  by  forcing 
the  old  man  to  walk  barefoot  over  the  rough  rocky  trails  carrying  a 
heavy  pack.  The  elder  Harris  eventually  won  his  freedom  through 
an  exchange  of  prisoners,  but  William  escaped  with  some  others 
th  rough  the  forests.  Against  his  wishes  the  party  made  a  smudge  one 
night  as  a  protection  against  mosquitoes.  They  were  aroused  about 
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midnight  by  a  surprise  attack.  William  engaged  in  a  hand-to-hand 
encounter  with  an  Indian  and  finally  managed  to  throw  him  upon  the 
fire,  pinning  the  savage’s  head  in  the  flames.  Finally  a  former  Tory 
neighbor  felled  him  with  a  terrific  blow  and  he  was  left  for  dead.  He 
recovered,  however,  and  rejoined  the  patriot  army. 

William  had  a  bitter  antipathy  for  Indians  that  his  children  inher¬ 
ited.  One  day  they  insulted  a  harmless  old  Indian  doctor  passing  their 
house  until  he  lost  all  patience  and  threatened  to  tomahawk  them.  He 
merely  meant  to  frighten  them,  but  when  they  told  the  story  to  their 
father,  he  followed  the  Indian  and  killed  him  in  cold  blood.  The  dead 
man’s  friends  suspected  that  William  was  responsible  for  his  disap¬ 
pearance,  and  selected  a  powerful  warrior  to  get  revenge.  This  brave 
lurked  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Harris  place  for  several  days.  He  had 
never  seen  William  personally,  and  perceiving  a  man  hoeing  corn  all 
alone,  he  decided  to  ask  him  where  his  intended  victim  lived.  The 
farmer  happened  to  be  William  himself,  and  he  understood  at  once 
the  errand  of  the  savage.  He  coolly  agreed  to  show  the  Indian  where 
he  lived.  They  made  their  way  through  the  woods  until  a  favorable 
opportunity  presented  itself  when  Harris  felled  the  unsuspecting  sav¬ 
age  with  a  blow  from  his  hoe.  On  another  occasion,  eight  Indians 
were  sent  to  do  away  with  him.  They  lurked  around  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  to  find  a  way  to  capture  him.  One  day  they  were  fishing  in 
Harris  Bay,  a  fact  which  William  soon  found  out.  He  then  collected 
eight  muskets  and  hid  them  behind  a  log  near  the  shore.  Next  he 
showed  himself  to  the  Indians  and  insulted  them.  In  a  rage  the  sav¬ 
ages  rushed  at  their  tormenter,  and  as  they  came  he  took  deliberate 
aim  and  killed  each  one  of  them. 

Next  we  come  to  Van  Wormer’s  Bay  (sometimes  called  War¬ 
ner’s),  which  was  named  after  Jacob  Van  Wormer.  After  the  Revo¬ 
lution  he  became  “religious,”  and  confessed  that  he  had  killed  at  least 
three  men  without  justification.  At  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  he  had 
a  tomahawk.  He  confessed,  according  to  Holden  that,  “I  sdruck  to 
der  right,  und  I  sdruck  to  der  left,  und  I  killed  my  dwendies,  und  dat 
vas  all  right;  put  von  poor  fellow  drew  down  his  arms,  und  gried 
vor  gwarter;  but  I  vas  so  mat  mit  der  viten  dat  I  kills  him,  und  dat 
vos  murder.  Und  after  dat  I  kills  a  man  down  der  Hutson  river, 
und  dat  vos  murder;  und  ven  Burgoyne  mit  his  army  crossed  der 
river  at  Fort  Miller,  I  shoots  a  Britisher  dat  vos  in  shwimmin  in  der 
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river;  und  dat  vos  murder;  und  dat  vos  all  I  murdered;  der  rest  vos 
killed  in  fair  fight.” 

This  by  no  means  exhausts  the  legends  and  traditions  of  Queens- 
bury.  Along  the  old  military  highway  stretching  northward  from 
Glens  Falls  in  the  direction  of  Lake  George,  countless  bloody  skir¬ 
mishes  and  ambushes  took  place.  There  was  a  rude  fortification  on 
Halfway  Brook,  where  scouting  parties  and  wagon  trains  often  spent 
the  night  under  the  protection  of  a  small  garrison.  Several  times 
enemy  Indians  waited  in  the  brush  to  the  north  for  these  isolated 
groups  to  set  out  for  the  lake  in  order  to  slaughter  them  from  ambush. 
A  short  distance  to  the  north  was  Blind  Rock,  reputedly  a  favorite 
torture  place  among  the  savages.  North  of  the  Halfway  House  as 
we  enter  Caldwell  Township  the  ground  was  often  crimson  with  blood. 
Interesting  as  these  episodes  are,  however,  we  have  already  devoted 
unusual  attention  to  this  township.  As  we  leave  Queensbury  let  us 
take  in  our  minds  that  unforgettable  view  of  Lake  George  as  seen  from 
the  Top  O’  The  World  farm. 

Stony  Creek  Township  is  located  in  the  southwestern  corner  of  the 
county.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Thurman,  on  the  west  by  Ham¬ 
ilton  County,  on  the  south  by  Saratoga  County,  while  on  the  east  it  is 
separated  from  Warrensburg  by  the  Hudson  River.  Originally  it 
belonged  to  Thurman,  but  when  this  parent  township  was  completely 
legislated  out  of  existence  in  1813,  Stony  Creek  and  the  present  town¬ 
ship  of  Thurman  were  organized  as  Athol  Township.  Stony  Creek 
did  not  form  a  separate  unit  until  1852.  It  is  claimed  that  the  first 
permanent  settlement  was  made  in  1795.  Lumbering  and  farming 
were  early  occupations.  There  is  also  a  village  of  Stony  Creek.  The 
settlement,  originally  known  as  Creek  Center,  did  not  develop  until  the 
first  tannery  was  erected  here  in  1852.  Although  other  industries  were 
attempted  on  a  small  scale,  this  was  of  greatest  importance.  In  1855 
the  town  had  913  inhabitants,  nearly  double  the  population  reported 
in  1930;  while  in  1875  there  were  1,253.  recent  times  decline  has 
been  pronounced,  the  population  decreasing  from  858  in  1910  to  651 
in  1920,  and  464  in  1930.  Today  it  has  the  least  number  of  inhabitants 
of  any  Warren  County  town. 

Thurman  is  bordered  on  the  north  by  Johnsburg,  on  the  west  by 
Hamilton  County,  on  the  south  by  Stony  Creek,  and  upon  the  east  by 
Chester  and  Warrensburg,  the  Hudson  River  forming  this  eastern 
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boundary  line.  Originally,  as  created  in  1792,  it  included  all  of  the 
present  county  of  Warren  except  Queensbury,  Luzerne  and  a  part  of 
Caldwell.  Rapidly  it  was  hacked  to  pieces  by  the  creation  of  new  towns 
until,  in  1813,  it  ceased  to  exist.  From  then  until  1852  the  present 
township  of  Thurman,  together  with  Stony  Creek,  formed  a  town 
named  Athol.  Since  that  date,  Thurman  has  remained  intact.  We 
are  glad  that  this  town,  as  well  as  Johnsburg,  was  named  for  the 
original  patentee,  John  Thurman.  Settlement  was  slow  in  this  area. 
As  late  as  1820  there  was  but  one  road  in  town  and  this  was  only 
suitable  for  travel  on  foot  and  horseback.  The  early  residents  took 
their  grain  to  mill  by  canoe.  In  1830  the  whole  town  of  Athol  polled 
less  than  two  hundred  votes  in  three  days  of  election,  while  as  late  as 
1840  there  was  only  one  house  in  town  that  was  painted  white.  Lum¬ 
bering  was  the  chief  occupation.  Many  of  the  early  settlers  were 
Scotch-Irish,  several  of  whom  were  born  in  Athol,  Scotland.  When 
they  came  to  this  country  they  brought  that  name  with  them. 
Although  Athol  Township  disappeared  in  1852,  one  of  Thurman’s 
hamlets  is  today  called  Athol.  In  recent  years,  population  has  declined 
from  805  in  1910  to  680  in  1920,  and  to  521  in  1930,  as  compared 
with  a  total  of  1,259 'm  1855.  With  the  exception  of  Stony  Creek  it  is 
the  least  populous  township  in  the  county. 

Warrensburg,  the  eleventh  town  of  our  eleventh  county,  is  also 
our  last.  It  is  centrally  located  and  is  bounded  to  some  extent  by  all 
the  other  townships  except  Johnsburg,  Hague  and  Queensbury. 
I  uzerne  adjoins  it  on  the  south,  Stony  Creek  and  Thurman  lie  across 
the  Hudson  in  the  west,  Chester  borders  it  on  the  north,  Horicon 
forms  a  slight  contact  with  it  in  the  northeastern  corner,  while  Bolton 
and  Caldwell  face  it  on  the  east.  The  entire  boundary  line  between 
Warrensburg  and  Bolton  and  part  of  that  between  Warrensburg  and 
Caldwell  is  determined  by  the  Schroon  River,  which  joins  the  Hudson 
southwest  of  Warrensburg  village.  The  only  township  in  this  county 
that  exceeds  it  in  population  is  Queensbury,  and  no  town  has  rivalled 
it  in  political  influence.  In  1813  it  was  created  out  of  territory  belong¬ 
ing  to  Thurman. 

The  first  settler  came  to  Warrensburg  in  1786,  and  others  soon 
followed  in  his  footsteps  to  take  advantage  of  the  proximity  of  tim¬ 
ber  to  the  mill  sites  on  the  rivers,  and  to  settle  on  the  farm  lands. 
Between  18 10  and  1 820,  lumbering  became  quite  an  important  industry. 
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1 8  io  also  marked  the  beginning  of  tanning.  The  center  of  the  town’s 
industrial  acitvity  was  Warrensburg  village.  By  1836  this  settlement 
consisted  of  two  churches,  two  taverns,  five  stores,  a  large  tannery,  a 
gristmill,  two  sawmills,  carding  and  cloth-dressing  works,  and  about 
fifty  dwellings,  mostly  new.  As  time  went  on  the  early  industries 
expanded  and  new  ones  were  born.  Sawmills  were  erected  wherever 
water  power  was  available.  One  of  these  was  a  gang  mill  containing 
seventy  saws  and  four  gates.  The  tannery  at  one  time  was  one  of 
the  best  in  the  State  and  had  a  capacity  of  30,000  hides  annually.  A 
shirt  company  was  begun  ini 879  and  within  but  a  few  years  was  pro¬ 
ducing  25,000  dozen  annually.  The  manufacture  of  woolen  cloth, 
gloves,  and  pegs  also  became  important,  along  with  the  production  of 
wood  pulp  and  paper.  Transportation  improvements  that  gave 
impetus  to  Warrensburg’s  development  were  the  building  of  a  plank 
road  to  Lake  George  in  1849;  its  extension  to  Chestertown  in  1850; 
and  finally,  the  coming  of  the  railroad  in  the  i86o’s.  The  population 
reached  a  total  of  1,946  in  1855,  declined  to  1,579  in  1870,  and  then 
started  again  on  the  upgrade.  Although  between  1910  and  1920  there 
was  a  decline,  the  next  decade  saw  a  rise  from  2,025  to  2>263*  War¬ 
rensburg  is  doubly  equipped  for  the  future,  possessing  both  industrial 
and  resort  facilities. 

This  completes  our  survey  of  the  individual  cities  and  townships 
that  comprise  this  historical  resort  area.  Each  has  its  own  peculiar 
story  and  its  own  cherished  traditions.  Those,  whose  legends  have 
survived  the  lapse  of  time,  are  singularly  blessed.  Although  some 
of  the  anecdotes  mentioned  make  no  pretense  of  truthfulness  and 
others  of  a  historical  nature  could  not  possibly  stand  up  under  scien¬ 
tific  scrutiny,  nevertheless  they  make  the  past  seem  more  real  and 
understandable  to  us  and  have  quite  definitely  become  an  integral 
part  of  the  towns  themselves.  Queensbury  would  not  be  Queensbury, 
without  the  Harris  family,  for  example.  Carelessness  and  ignorance 
have  cheated  many  towns  out  of  their  birthright.  Not  only  that  but 
these  twin  agents  of  destruction  are  even  now  continuing  their  work, 
almost  unchecked.  In  this  study  I  have  had  space  only  to  trace  the 
general  outline  of  the  development  of  the  communities.  Even  this 
has  been  an  extremely  difficult  task  and,  sometimes,  an  almost  hope¬ 
less  one.  Not  even  one  county  out  of  the  eleven  studied  has  an  ade¬ 
quate,  accurate  and  readable  account  of  its  development.  Books  are 
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honeycombed  with  contradictions  and  mistakes;  certain  phases  of  devel¬ 
opment  are  entirely  neglected  and  others  overemphasized,  depending 
upon  the  interest  of  the  author;  information  covering  the  last  fifty 
years  is  disorganized  and  in  a  chaotic  condition;  while  in  some  cases 
the  English  language  is  as  hard  to  decipher  as  Egyptian  picture  writ¬ 
ing.  This  situation  challenges  us.  Local  traditions  cannot  be  allowed 
to  perish.  A  town  without  traditions  is  a  town  without  pride.  Each 
community  possesses  the  story  of  its  own  heroic  achievement.  The 
knowledge  of  this  is  just  as  essential  in  developing  a  town’s  citizen  of 
tomorrow  as  the  narrative  of  the  sacrifices  of  our  forefathers  in  the 
early  days  of  our  country’s  history  is  in  preparing  youth  for  his  place  in 
the  national  arena.  While  it  is  true  that  the  future  is  more  important 
than  the  past,  there  is  danger  in  being  on  a  ship  without  a  rudder, 
floundering  on  high  seas  without  rhyme  or  reason,  or  destination. 


CHAPTER  XII 


7  ransportation 


Trade  and  travel  tend  to  follow  the  paths  of  least  resistance.  In 
a  wilderness  or  in  a  newly-settled  area  the  easiest  and  most  rapid  mode 
of  transportation  is  by  water.  Man,  whether  white  or  red,  when 
faced  by  these  circumstances  invariably  prefers  to  set  out  on  rivers 
or  lakes  rather  than  to  penetrate  unknown  forests.  Although  trails 
or  roads  are  necessary  and  do  occur  where  waterways  do  not  exist, 
without  exception  their  purpose  is  clearly  to  supplement  and  not  in  any 
sense  to  duplicate  watery  thoroughfares.  Even  when  we  consider  land 
routes  alone,  we  find  the  Indian  following  the  trails  already  beaten 
by  the  larger  animals,  while  the  white  man  invariably  traces  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  the  savage.  Eventually  this  primitive  pathway  becomes  wid¬ 
ened  to  form  turnpikes,  in  turn  is  transformed  into  a  railroad  line, 
later  becomes  an  artery  for  trucks,  buses  and  pleasure  cars,  and  finally 
becomes  the  route  of  the  airways.  In  all  these  improvements  in  trans¬ 
portation,  except  that  of  the  airplane  era,  it  is  imperative  to  follow 
the  routes  which  provide  the  most  level  ground  or  the  easiest  grade; 
while  the  ships  of  the  air  are  the  servants  of  the  communities  which 
invariably  grow  up  along  the  sides  of  these  paths  of  commerce.  The 
development  of  our  economic  life  is  dependent  to  a  large  degree  upon 
the  existence  and  location  of  these  routes,  although  the  presence  or 
absence  of  mineral  resources  and  many  other  factors  also  influence 
us  greatly.  The  knowledge  that  our  transportation  avenues  were 
actually  laid  out  before  man  ever  existed,  impresses  upon  us  once 
more  the  incredible  power  of  the  Creator.  Man  has  drilled  tun¬ 
nels  through  mountains,  has  by  means  of  locks  made  water  run  up 
hill,  and  has  blasted  away  hills  here  and  there.  In  a  sense  he  has 
conquered  his  environment.  Yet  when  we  realize  that  today  he  fol¬ 
lows  the  same  route  used  by  animals  and  red  men,  it  is  clear  that 
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environment  has  also  conquered  him.  The  tendency  to  follow  the 
line  of  least  resistance  has  been  as  true  of  the  Champlain  Valley  and 
its  vicinity  as  in  any  other  section. 

The  history  of  transportation  is  not  as  simple,  however,  as  one 
might  decide  from  this  generalization,  for  there  is  often  a  choice  of 
routes.  The  Indian  would  sometimes  use  one,  and  on  other  trips, 
another.  The  early  white  traders  and  pioneers  also  preferred  variety 
when  two  possible  routes  seemed  equally  attractive.  When  the  day  of 
the  turnpike,  the  canal  boat,  or  the  railroad  came,  however,  this  multi¬ 
plicity  of  routes  was  not  feasible.  One  route  was  selected  then  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  others.  Happy  were  the  communities  located  on  the 
favored  route,  and  forlorn  were  those  not  so  situated.  This  was  par¬ 
ticularly  true  when  we  consider  the  railroads,  in  this  area  and  elsewhere. 
Towns,  whose  stars  seemed  in  the  ascendancy,  in  the  stagecoach  era, 
dwindled  to  obscurity  when  another  route  was  selected  for  a  railroad 
for  reasons  sometimes  better  known  to  politicians  than  to  engineers. 
On  the  other  hand  some  communities  date  their  existence  from  the  year 
a  railroad  was  built,  while  others,  like  St.  Albans,  owe  their  major  devel¬ 
opment  to  the  iron  horse.  In  any  case,  the  man-made  choice  between 
various  routes  was  often  as  far-reaching  and  important  as  were  the 
location  and  creation  of  the  routes  themselves. 

The  first  craft  to  provide  water  transportation  was,  of  course,  the 
Indian  canoe.  This  met  the  requirement  of  a  boat  that  was  substan¬ 
tial  enough  for  navigation  yet  was  light  enough  to  be  carried  without 
too  much  labor  from  one  waterway  to  another.  These  varied  in  con¬ 
struction,  one  interesting  distinction  being  that  the  sides  of  the  Algon¬ 
quin  canoes  were  of  birch  bark,  while  those  of  the  Iroquois  were  pri¬ 
marily  of  elm.  The  People  of  the  Long  House  were  known  to  use  birch 
canoes,  it  is  true,  but  only  when  they  had  captured  or  bought  them 
from  other  nations.  As  a  rule  those  used  on  Lake  George  and  Lake 
Champlain  by  the  red  men  were  of  the  smaller  variety  carrying  approx¬ 
imately  six  persons.  They  were  narrow,  rounded  on  the  bottom,  had 
no  keel  and  were  easily  overturned.  During  a  brisk  wind  they  were 
no  place  for  one  who  did  not  fully  understand  their  eccentricities. 
Kalm  observed  on  his  travels  that  the  occupants  of  Indian  canoes  “by 
no  means  must  be  unruly,  but  sit  at  the  bottom  of  the  canoe  in  the 
quietest  way  possible  lest  the  boat  upset.”  When  the  first  settlers 
moved  into  the  Champlain  Valley  many  of  them  came  by  canoe,  while 
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in  some  towns  on  the  upper  Hudson  this  represented  the  sole  method 
of  travel  and  trade  for  many  years  other  than  carrying  goods  over 
forest  trails.  Although  delicate  and  untrustworthy  at  times,  the 
canoe  provided  an  easy  and  a  rapid  type  of  transportation  and  was  of 
immense  value  to  early  man,  white  as  well  as  red. 

Also  of  considerable  importance  in  early  times  was  the  French 
bateau.  Upon  this  particular  craft,  armies  bent  on  conquest  most 


( Courtesy  Lake  Placid  Chamber  of  Commerce) 

THE  STEAMER  “DORIS”  ON  HER  DAILY  RUN  IN  THE  SUMMER  AT  LAKE  PLACID, 
AS  SHE  HAS  BEEN  SEEN  FOR  THE  PAST  FORTY-FIVE  YEARS 

depended.  Abercrombie  is  said  to  have  had  nine  hundred  of  them 
when  he  advanced  against  Ticonderoga  in  1758.  When  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  his  colleagues  went  to  Canada  in  1776  to  attempt  to  win 
the  people  of  that  Province  to  American  independence,  Commissioner 
Charles  Carroll  recorded  in  his  diary  a  description  of  typical  bateaux: 
“The  longest  of  the  boats,  made  for  the  transportation  of  troops  over 
Lakes  George  and  Champlain,  are  thirty-six  feet  in  length  and  eight 
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feet  wide;  they  draw  about  a  foot  of  water  when  loaded,  carry 
between  thirty  and  forty  men  and  are  rowed  by  the  soldiers.  They 
have  a  mast  fixed  in  them  to  which  a  square  sail  or  blanket  is  fastened, 
but  these  sails  are  of  no  use  unless  with  the  wind  abaft  or  nearly  so.” 
After  the  war  bateaux  were  frequently  used  by  the  early  settlers, 
Zephaniah  Platt,  the  founder  of  Plattsburgh,  using  them  to  transport 
goods  on  both  Lake  George  and  Lake  Champlain  in  1785. 

There  was  also  a  variety  of  other  craft  as  time  passed.  Aber¬ 
crombie  used  a  number  of  whaleboats  (and  it  might  be  said  that  he 
would  have  had  as  profitable  a  business  hunting  whales  here  as  he  did 
waging  war  on  Montcalm).  There  was  about  every  known  type  of 
raft  and  ferry  and  flat-bottomed  boat.  Logs  and  timbers  were  con¬ 
structed  into  rafts  on  all  the  major  waterways.  Some  of  the  early 
ferries  were  nothing  but  rafts,  without  sides,  while  others  were  large 
raft-like  boats  with  side  boards,  propelled  by  large-bladed  oars  called 
sweeps.  There  were  ferries  of  one  type  or  another  at  several  places 
along  the  Hudson,  beginning  in  early  times.  None  of  any  importance 
were  established  on  Lake  George.  Samuel  Deall,  one  of  Ticonder- 
oga’s  pioneer  business  men,  petitioned  for  the  exclusive  right  to  have 
a  ferry  on  this  lake  in  1773,  but  his  request  was  not  granted.  On 
Lake  Champlain  there  were  several.  One  of  the  best  known  among 
them  was  the  McNeil  ferry  operating  between  Essex,  New  York,  and 
Charlotte,  Vermont,  a  distance  of  three  miles.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  established  in  1790,  but  to  have  received  its  charter  in  1821.  At 
first  this  ferry  was  operated  by  means  of  an  endless  cable  with  six 
horses  furnishing  the  necessary  power.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
was  a  horseboat  named  “Gypsy,”  operating  in  the  Port  Henry  region. 
In  this  case  there  were  horses  on  treadmills  on  each  side  of  the  deck 
to  supply  motive  power.  McKenzie’s  ferry  here  was  established  in 
H^- 

Boats  with  sails  had  an  early  beginning  on  Lake  Champlain.  The 
first  sailing  vessel  built  here  was  the  yacht  on  which  Peter  Kalm 
traveled  down  the  lake  from  Fort  St.  Frederic  to  St.  Johns  in  1749. 
Philip  Skene,  founder  of  present-day  Whitehall,  built  a  sloop  before 
the  Revolution  which  he  used  for  communication  with  Canada.  The 
first  real  sailboat  on  Lake  George  was  Samuel  Deall’s,  in  1768.  It 
has  been  variously  called  the  “Petty  Anger,”  the  “Petty  Augur,”  and 
the  “Petti-auga.”  This  was  a  small  vessel  with  two  masts  and  two 
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large  sails.  It  had  no  keel,  the  lack  of  it  being  overcome  by  the  use 
of  lee-boards.  During  the  Revolution,  Benedict  Arnold  and  his  men 
constructed  a  fleet  hurriedly  on  Lake  Champlain  to  delay  the  approach¬ 
ing  British  conquest.  They  built  galleys,  gunboats,  gondolas  and  schoon¬ 
ers.  The  English  also  had  a  variety  of  craft  including  an  eighteen- 
gun  ship.  During  the  War  of  1812,  Macdonough  had  considerably 
larger  vessels.  In  fact  they  were  as  large  as  the  majority  of  the 
deep  sea  ships  of  that  day,  and  Macdonough’s  flagship  was  larger 
than  the  famous  “Bon  Homme  Richard.”  The  “Saratoga”  alone 
weighed  734  tons. 

Foremost  among  the  prominent  men  associated  with  the  early 
navigation  of  Lake  Champlain  was  Burlington’s  great  Gideon  King, 
who  was  known  throughout  this  area  as  the  “Admiral  of  the  Lake.” 
H  e  came  here  from  the  Shaker  settlement  at  New  Lebanon  in  1788, 
and  was  quick  to  grasp  the  possibilities  of  commercial  navigation  of 
Lake  Champlain.  With  an  associate  he  soon  built  two  small  cutters 
which  connected  Burlington  with  Essex  and  Plattsburgh  on  the  New 
York  shore.  In  1790  they  obtained  two  heavy  schooners  that  had 
been  previously  used  for  military  purposes,  and  established  a  route 
between  Burlington  and  St.  Johns.  One  of  these  ships  was  equipped 
to  carry  horses.  In  this  same  year  two  other  men  built  a  thirty-ton 
sloop  on  the  Winooski.  Others  soon  followed  in  their  footsteps,  but 
the  rapid  development  of  fast  sailing  schooners  was  primarily  due  to 
the  genius  of  King.  According  to  Crockett,  “From  1790  to  1815  he 
furnished  business  for  the  greater  part  of  the  lake  craft;  and  although 
many  of  them  were  originally  built  for  others,  he  advanced  money  for 
their  construction,  and  sooner  or  later  they  came  into  his  hands  in 
whole  or  in  part,  practically  giving  him  control  of  water  transpor¬ 
tation.”  John  Jacob  Astor  chose  him  to  look  after  his  fur  interests  in 
th  is  area.  It  is  with  considerable  justice  that  the  street  on  which  he 
caught  his  vision  is  today  named  in  his  honor. 

The  tonnage  of  these  ships  varied  from  thirty  to  seventy-five. 
More  of  them  were  built  at  Essex,  New  York,  than  anywhere  else, 
although  several  were  constructed  at  Burlington  and  some  came  from 
the  shipyard  which  was  established  at  Whitehall  during  the  War  of 
1812.  The  building  of  the  schooners  was  apparently  as  completely 
dominated  by  Captain  Moses  Eggleston  as  the  finished  ships  were 
controlled  by  King.  Of  twenty-four  built  between  1800  and  1814, 
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Eggleston  was  responsible  for  fifteen.  At  this  time,  Whitehall  was 
the  southern  terminus  of  lake  commerce,  merchandise  being  hauled 
between  this  place  and  Troy  by  teams.  Most  of  the  commerce,  how¬ 
ever,  was  with  Canada.  Vermont  exported  lumber  and  logs,  pot  and 
pearl  ashes,  grain,  bar  iron,  wrought  nails,  beef,  pork,  peltry,  maple 
sugar  and  flax;  whereas  northern  New  York  exports  were  more  con¬ 
fined  to  logs,  lumber,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  peltry  and  iron.  Products 
imported  by  northern  New  York  were,  primarily,  grain  and  various 
supplies  and  merchandise  of  no  special  type.  Vermont’s  imports  were 
more  selective  and  we  can  easily  enumerate  them  as  rum,  wines,  gin, 
salt,  tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  coarse  linens  and  woolens  and  certain  build¬ 
ing  articles.  The  chief  difference  between  the  two  sides  of  the  valley  was 
that  the  New  Yorkers  of  this  period  were  more  dominated  by  lumber 
and  less  attached  to  agriculture  than  were  their  Vermont  neighbors. 
Wharves  in  many  cases  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  When 
possible,  a  cargo  was  thrown  overboard  and  floated  ashore.  On  other 
occasions  teams  managed  to  reach  boats  with  little  draught.  People 
with  live  stock  to  land  would  run  their  craft  to  a  favorable  place  and 
then  throw  the  animals  overboard  and  swim  them  ashore.  Sometimes 
smaller  supplementary  boats  were  necessary  to  connect  the  ship  with 
the  land.  Barter  was  practiced  extensively.  On  many  occasions  we 
find  the  early  pioneers  trading  wheat  for  salt,  bushel  for  bushel,  while 
pot  and  pearl  ashes  offered  a  common  medium  of  exchange. 

The  War  of  1812  seriously  crippled  transportation  on  Lake 
Champlain  as  we  have  already  seen,  and  lawful  trade  and  commerce 
threatened  to  disappear.  As  soon  as  peace  was  declared,  however, 
white-winged  sloops  and  schooners  appeared  in  profusion.  Although 
the  first  steamboat  was  built  in  1808,  “Admiral”  King’s  fleet  of  trim, 
fast  schooners  continued  to  dominate  lake  traffic  for  some  time.  The 
day  of  the  sailing  vessel  was  certainly  a  picturesque  one.  When  we  are 
told  that  in  Westport  Bay  alone  as  many  as  twenty  sails  could  be 
seen  at  one  time  it  is  not  difficult  to  appreciate  their  importance,  while 
it  is  easy  to  imagine  these  proud,  graceful  craft  speeding  by  us  in  the 
sunset  in  front  of  a  driving  breeze. 

Early  man  traveled  by  water  whenever  possible,  but  often  he  was 
forced  to  proceed  by  land.  When  this  necessity  confronted  him  he 
tended  to  follow  the  tortuous  trails  created  by  animals  and  savages. 
When  this  was  not  practicable  he  was  forced  to  slash  his  way  through 
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the  brush,  blazing  a  trail  of  his  own  by  chopping  pieces  of  bark  oft 
sides  of  trees  as  he  went.  As  a  rule  the  early  trails  followed  the 
courses  of  brooks  and  rivers,  pursuing  all  manner  of  curves  and  sinu¬ 
osities.  Swamps  were  avoided  when  possible,  but  mountains  were  evi¬ 
dently  not  considered  important  impediments.  Trails  were  as  a  rule 
extremely  rough,  while  the  only  way  to  cross  water  was  by  fording. 
When  ferries  were  later  provided  there  was  a  natural  tendency  to  have 
them  as  close  as  possible  to  the  fording  places,  directly  above  or  below, 
as  near  as  navigation  would  permit.  Bridges,  needing  shallow  water, 
tended  to  be  directly  over  the  fords.  Walking  was  the  standard  mode 
of  travel,  although  it  was  customary  to  ride  horseback  over  the  better 
trails. 

The  earliest  roads  in  this  area  were  of  military  origin.  Wherever 
an  army  proposed  to  go,  a  wide  path  was  cut  through  the  wilderness. 
William  Johnson  first  made  a  road  to  Lake  George  from  the  settlements 
farther  south  in  order  to  proceed  to  the  head  of  that  waterway  to 
erect  a  fort.  General  Amherst  was  primarily  responsible  for  the 
building  of  the  Crown  Point  Military  Road  in  1759  and  1760,  con¬ 
necting  Lake  Champlain  with  the  Connecticut  River  at  Charlestown 
(Number  Four),  New  Hampshire.  This  never  was  of  great  military 
importance,  but  a  large  number  of  the  settlers  on  both  sides  of  the 
Champlain  Valley  came  over  it  from  the  more  crowded  sections  of 
New  England.  After  the  military  roads  came  the  turnpikes,  named 
from  the  toll  gates,  called  turnpikes,  where  tolls  were  collected  to 
defray  the  cost  of  building  them  and  keeping  them  in  repair.  These 
were  of  great  importance  because  they  made  roads  practicable  where 
they  could  not  have  been  built  otherwise  and  they  also  made  the  early 
establishment  of  stagecoach  lines  possible.  They  were  financed  and 
controlled  by  private  individuals  or  corporations,  and  together  with 
bridge-building,  became  a  craze  by  1800.  Although  they  were  of 
great  importance  they  had  their  limitations.  They  were  not  kept  in 
good  repair  always  and  riding  over  them  was  decidedly  rough. 
Treacherous  ground,  falling  trees,  high  river  banks  and  dangerous 
fords  made  travel  perilous.  There  were  few  four-wheeled  wagons 
in  all  New  England  until  after  the  War  of  1812,  while  as  late  as 
1820  there  were  few  in  northern  New  York.  The  roads  were  of 
various  types,  some  being  gravel,  some  composed  of  planks,  while 
others  were  built  of  logs.  This  last  was  appropriately  named  the 
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corduroy  road.  The  logs  were  placed  close  together  across  the  road¬ 
way  and  then  covered  lightly  with  earth.  It  was  of  course  extremely 
rough,  not  only  laming  the  horses,  but  also  jolting  wagons  to  pieces. 
On  the  other  hand  it  provided  a  sure  method  of  crossing  swampy  or 
low  land  where  it  was  used  most  often. 

Plank  roads  were  an  improvement,  but  they  also  had  their  draw¬ 
backs.  Weather  conditions  were  particularly  menacing.  Heavy 
showers  were  apt  to  wash  the  planks  away.  The  timber  would 
shrink,  leaving  gaps  between,  while  they  would  also  warp  in  startling 
fashion.  As  a  result  travel  over  them  was  decidedly  noisy  and  jolt¬ 
ing.  Planks  on  the  Port  Henry-Mineville  road  were  of  four-inch 
hemlock,  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in  length. 

Bridges  were  also  of  a  primitive  character.  At  first,  a  fallen  tree 
or  a  log  sometimes  presented  the  sole  means  of  crossing  a  small  stream 
other  than  fording.  Many  bridges  were  corduroy.  Others  were  only 
wide  enough  for  horses.  More  often,  however,  there  were  no  bridges 
at  all.  Those  that  did  exist  tended  to  decay  rapidly  because  they 
were  at  the  mercy  of  the  weather,  although  this  situation  was 
finally  partially  remedied  by  covering  them.  It  was  also  a  common 
occurrence  for  them  to  be  washed  away  during  the  spring  floods.  Like 
ferries  and  plank  roads  their  operation  was  generally  by  private  indi¬ 
viduals  and  corporations,  although  this  was  not  always  so.  One  rea¬ 
son  for  the  tardy  construction  of  bridges  was  that  it  was  feared  they 
would  interfere  with  navigation  on  the  larger  streams.  This  was  par¬ 
ticularly  true  of  the  Hudson.  According  to  MacGill  (“History  of 
Transportation  in  the  United  States  Before  i860”),  the  first  bridge 
that  crossed  the  Hudson  was  at  Waterford,  while  the  second  was  at 
Fort  Miller.  Both  were  toll  bridges,  the  former  connecting  the 
counties  of  Saratoga  and  Rensselaer  and  the  latter  connecting  Sara¬ 
toga  and  Washington  counties.  It  was  not  until  1856,  however,  that 
the  New  York  Legislature  authorized  the  construction  of  a  bridge  at 
Albany. 

Considering  land  transportation  as  a  whole  there  was  more  or 
less  steady  improvement  going  on.  In  spite  of  the  numerous  bad 
features  that  certainly  existed  when  judged  by  our  present  standards, 
each  decade  offered  better  facilities  than  the  preceding  one.  The 
adverse  criticisms  were  by  both  foreigners  and  native  Americans. 
Gillespie,  an  authority  on  roads  in  this  country,  went  so  far  as  to  state 
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that  our  roads  were  inferior  to  those  of  any  other  civilized  nation, 
stressing  their  faults  as  being  “those  of  direction,  of  slopes,  of  shape, 
of  surface,  and  generally  of  deficiency  in  all  the  attributes  of  good 
roads.”  More  favorable  comment  from  foreign  observers  was  awarded 
to  our  skillful  drivers,  our  rapid  transportation  and  the  superiority  of 
our  carriages  than  to  any  other  aspects  of  early  travel,  yet  most  of  us 
would  undoubtedly  have  preferred  not  to  ride  in  the  early  coaches,  at 
least  for  any  considerable  distance.  On  the  whole,  early  transportation 
was  as  good  as  could  reasonably  have  been  expected  in  view  of  the  lack 
of  labor  and  capital,  characteristic  of  a  newly-settled  area.  In  particular, 
the  period  prior  to  1820  was  one  of  great  expansion,  new  territory 
being  opened  up  with  almost  unbelievable  rapidity.  No  one  could 
reasonably  have  expected  road  building  to  keep  pace.  After  1820  roads 
were  sometimes  neglected  solely  because  of  carelessness,  the  pioneers 
allowing  them  to  deteriorate  because  of  the  greater  ease  of  water 
transportation,  especially  in  the  early  canal  era. 

Transportation  costs  were  extremely  uncertain.  To  a  consider¬ 
able  extent,  each  customer  made  his  own  bargain.  The  amount 
charged  varied  in  accordance  with  the  condition  of  the  roads  at  a 
particular  time.  When  the  weather  was  bad,  rates  were  higher  than 
otherwise.  The  entire  business  was  in  a  disorganized  and  chaotic  con¬ 
dition.  In  1800  one  traveler  paid  nine  dollars  to  travel  seventy-two 
miles  from  Albany  to  Whitehall,  while  it  cost  two  and  one-half 
dollars  to  cross  Lake  Champlain.  We  also  have  a  record  of 
the  shipment  of  a  ton  of  merchandise  from  New  York  City  to 
Willsboro  on  Lake  Champlain  in  1783.  The  expense  from  New 
York  to  Albany  was  sixteen  shillings;  for  cartage  in  Albany — 
four  shillings;  from  Albany  to  Lake  George — six  pounds,  eight 
shillings;  storage  at  Lake  George — one  shilling;  transportation  over 
Lake  George — sixteen  shillings;  cartage  to  Lake  Champlain — six 
shillings;  storage  at  Lake  Champlain — two  shillings;  transportation 
over  Lake  Champlain — one  pound;  and  for  loss  and  contingencies — 
one  pound  and  two  shillings.  The  total  cost  was  eleven  pounds,  or 
$53.46,  the  charge  averaging  eighteen  cents  per  mile.  Transporta¬ 
tion  was  not  only  very  expensive,  but  also  very  slow.  In  1784  it  took 
Plattsburgh’s  famous  Zephaniah  Platt  sixteen  days  to  obtain  some  sup¬ 
plies  from  New  York  City.  On  that  occasion,  six  and  one-half  days 
were  consumed  in  moving  the  cargo  up  the  Hudson  to  Fort  Edward. 
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From  there  it  was  carried  to  Lake  George  by  ox-carts,  down  that  water¬ 
way  in  bateaux,  over  the  portage  to  Lake  Champlain  in  carts,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  trip  by  bateaux  again.  By  this  time  the  early 
routes  of  transportation  must  be  obvious.  The  main  centers  of  trade 
for  this  region  were  Montreal,  Quebec,  Troy,  Albany,  and  Boston. 
The  northern  routes  were  almost  exclusively  by  the  waterways.  In  the 
southern  part  this  was  not  so  despite  the  fact  that  rivers  continued  to 
be  of  great  importance.  Although  southwestern  Vermont  had  water 
routes  to  Troy,  the  important  part  that  this  city  played  in  the  early 
economic  life  of  this  area  was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  roads 
leading  to  the  Hudson  were  in  such  excellent  condition  for  those  times. 

Travel  and  transportation  were  much  easier  in  the  winter  than 
in  the  summer.  When  snow  and  ice  smoothed  over  the  rough  roads, 
sleighs  were  very  comfortable  and  rapid  when  compared  with  warm 
weather  vehicles.  Also  by  midwinter  the  lakes  were  plains  of  ice 
over  which  long  trains  of  sleighs  moved  ceaselessly  back  and  forth. 
The  wintry  winds  sweeping  up  Lake  Champlain  from  the  frozen 
northland  were  not  always  exactly  enjoyable  but  in  general  this  impedi¬ 
ment  was  preferable  to  the  obstacles  encountered  in  the  summer. 

Stagecoach  lines  were  first  established  in  Vermont  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  At  first  these  vehicles  were 
extremely  crude  and  uncomfortable  but,  as  time  went  on,  gave  way 
to  the  famous  Concord  coaches.  The  earliest  stages  were  various¬ 
shaped  affairs,  consisting  of  a  long  car  with  four  benches.  Each  of 
the  three  benches  in  the  interior  was  supposed  to  accommodate  three 
passengers,  while  there  was  room  for  a  tenth  on  the  front  seat  with 
the  driver.  The  only  entrance  was  over  the  driver’s  seat  and  the 
passengers  who  used  the  back  bench  had  to  climb  over  three  of  them 
to  get  to  their  own.  There  were  no  backs  to  the  benches  to  rest  the 
weary  traveler,  neither  was  there  any  space  for  his  luggage  except 
under  the  seat  or  his  legs.  There  was  a  light  roof  supported  by  eight 
slender  pillars,  four  on  each  side.  There  were  also  three  large  leather 
curtains  attached  to  the  roof,  one  on  each  side  and  the  third  behind. 
They  could  be  rolled  up  or  lowered  at  the  pleasure  of  the  passengers, 
but  were  not  much  protection  against  wind,  rain,  or  the  cold  weather. 
By  contrast,  the  Concord  coaches  were  much  more  comfortable.  The 
roof  was  used  for  baggage,  and  finally  for  passengers  as  well.  There 
was  more  room  and  more  comfort  inside.  Outside  seats  were,  of 
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course,  the  favored  ones  when  the  weather  was  fair;  but  if  a  shower 
came  up  the  passengers  on  top  were  not  to  be  envied.  There  was  no 
turning  back,  and  no  places  of  shelter  along  the  road.  To  describe  a 
trip  on  a  Concord  coach  we  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  from  that 
picturesque  historian,  Stoddard,  who  told  of  a  ride  he  took  from 
Glens  Falls  to  Lake  George  in  1872: 

“Now  all  is  confusion;  bundles  are  hastily  gathered  up;  babies 
are  sorted,  and  sallying  forth  under  a  triumphal  arch  of  whips  we  are 
cordially  greeted  thereof,  and  pressingly  invited  to  take  a  free  ride 
with  them.  Coaches  for  any  part  of  the  village;  coaches  for  the 
hotels;  coaches  for  Lake  George,  and  coaches  for  the  Adirondacks, 
are  there.  Everyone  is  asking  questions  which  nobody  finds  time 
to  answer;  would-be  passengers  jostle  against  each  other;  runners 
shout,  drivers  swear,  boys  hoot  and  laugh,  seeming  to  enjoy  the  scene, 
while  loungers  encourage  the  competitors  and  applaud  the  victors 
in  the  race,  as,  with  frantic  haste,  like  sailors  boarding  the  ship  of 
an  enemy,  they  charge  on  the  lake  coaches  and  swarm  up  over  the 
wheel  to  gain  the  much  coveted  outside  seat.  Perhaps  you  split  your 
best  coat  open  down  the  back  reaching  for  the  railing;  drop  your 
umbrella,  cane,  good  manners,  and  a  little  swear  or  two;  but  what 
of  that?  By  a  desperate  effort  you  reach  the  top.  Then  breathlessly, 
and  with  a  sigh  of  infinite  relief,  you  slide  into  the  only  remaining 
seat,  just  as  a  young  lady,  with  an  eye  to  the  same  place,  flutters  con¬ 
tentedly  down  in  your  lap.  Of  course  you  ought  to  give  it  up  and 
walk,  if  needs  be,  but  you  don’t;  you  compromise,  however,  and 
condense,  and  by  a  little  judicious  squeezing,  and  with  harmony  and 
other  articles  restored — proceed  on  your  ride  ‘over  the  hills  and  far 
away’  through  the  pure  fragrant  air,  with  the  coach  swinging  and 
swaying  about,  threatening  all  with  apparent  destruction,  so  that  it 
is  only  by  clinging  firmly  to  your  fair  partner,  that  she  is  saved  from 
an  untimely  death.’’ 

Not  so  pleasant  was  a  trip  that  John  Lambert  described  between 
Burlington  and  St.  Albans: 

“I  had  an  uncomfortable  seat  in  the  hind  part  of  the  wagon  upon 
the  mail  bag  and  other  goods.  I  might,  indeed,  have  sat  in  front 
along  with  the  driver,  but  my  legs  would  have  been  cramped  between 
a  large  chest  and  the  fore  part  of  the  wagon.  Of  two  evils  I  chose 
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the  least;  but  I  shall  never  forget  the  shaking,  jolting,  jumbling  and 
tossing,  which  I  experienced  over  this  disagreeable  road,  up  and  down 
steep  hills,  which  obliged  me  to  alight  (for  we  had  only  two  poor 
jaded  horses  to  drag  us),  and  fag  through  the  sand  and  dust  exposed 
to  a  burning  sun.  When  we  got  into  our  delectable  vehicle  again,  our 
situation  was  just  as  bad;  for  the  road  in  many  parts  was  continually 
obstructed  by  large  stones;  stumps  of  trees,  and  fallen  timber;  deep 
ruts  and  holes,  over  which,  to  use  an  American  phrase,  we  were  ‘wag¬ 
gon’d  most  unmercifully.’  ” 

Between  competing  companies  there  was,  of  course,  much  rivalry. 
For  this  reason  as  many  as  eight  horses  were  sometimes  used.  Rac¬ 
ing  was  dangerous,  particularly  on  the  narrow  plank  roads.  Even 
though  the  drivers  were  as  a  rule  old  experienced  hands  that  under¬ 
stood  their  business  thoroughly,  a  little  veering  was  enough  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  wreck.  In  the  early  days  it  was  not  unusual  for  purses  of 
money  to  be  made  up  by  the  occupants  of  a  coach  to  encourage  the 
driver  to  try  to  pass  the  others.  Aside  from  the  pride  of  arriving  at 
one’s  destination  first,  there  was  also  the  decided  advantage  of  not 
being  compelled  to  continually  inhale  the  dust  from  other  coaches. 
These  races,  however,  were  often  the  cause  of  serious  accidents,  and 
eventually  regulations  were  enforced  to  prevent  passing  on  the 
narrow-gauge  plank  roads. 

At  one  time  there  were  four  stagecoach  lines  connecting  Troy 
with  Montreal,  according  to  Hyde  (“History  of  Glens  Falls”).  They 
ran  by  way  of  Bennington,  Salem,  Greenwich  and  Saratoga.  Peter 
Comstock,  for  whom  Comstock  village  was  named,  owned  the  Green¬ 
wich  route.  It  is  said  that  he  determined  to  increase  his  business  in 
cool  weather  by  equipping  each  coach  with  a  stove.  In  the  words  of 
Hyde,  “All  went  well  on  the  first  two  trips  and  things  looked  favor¬ 
able  for  travel  on  the  west  side  of  Lake  Champlain  but  on  the  next 
trip  the  stage  was  caught  in  a  heavy  snow  storm  and  unfortunately 
lost  its  center  of  gravity,  precipitating  passengers  and  the  well  heated 
stove  into  the  ditch.  The  straw  in  the  bottom  of  the  sleigh  caught 
fire,  the  passengers  getting  more  heat  than  they  had  bargained  for 
and,  while  none  were  injured,  the  sleigh  and  part  of  the  baggage  were 
destroyed,  thus  ending  a  noble  experiment.” 

Castleton,  Vermont,  was  an  important  center  of  the  stage  busi¬ 
ness  in  southern  Vermont,  west  of  the  Green  Mountains.  Not  only 
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was  it  on  the  New  York-Montreal  route,  but  also  on  the  line  from 
Boston  to  Saratoga  and  Buffalo. 

Next  let  us  consider  the  canal  era.  We  have  already  pointed  out 
the  fact  that,  at  first,  the  chief  market  for  Champlain  Valley  products 
was  Canada.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  discover  that  far  back 
in  the  1780’s  Vermonters,  particularly  Ira  Allen,  actively  agitated 
the  project  of  constructing  a  canal  from  the  lake  to  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence.  Allen  made  a  trip  to  England  with  the  object  of  interesting 
the  British  government  in  the  idea,  offering,  under  certain  conditions, 
to  cut  the  canal  at  his  own  expense.  He  was  unsuccessful,  however, 
in  this  effort.  Neither  was  he  successful  in  enlisting  Vermont  in  the 
enterprise,  though  he  continued  to  actively  support  the  idea.  Finally, 
in  1843,  a  canal  was  completed  around  the  rapids  of  the  Richelieu 
River  between  Chambly  Basin  and  St.  Johns,  a  distance  of  twelve 
miles.  This  Chambly  Canal  was  ultimately  increased  in  size  so  that  it 
had  a  draught  of  six  and  one-half  feet.  Its  surface  breadth  is  now  sixty 
feet,  while  at  the  bottom  it  is  thirty-six  feet.  At  St.  Ours  another 
canal,  one-eighth  of  a  mile  long  and  of  similar  dimensions,  was  also 
dug.  As  a  result,  the  dreams  of  the  early  Vermonters  centering 
around  water  transportation  to  the  St.  Lawrence  were  realized  to  a 
certain  extent.  Today  there  are  plenty  of  proponents  of  a  larger 
and  deeper  route  to  the  sea.  In  addition  to  the  projected  route  to 
the  St.  Lawrence,  plans  were  also  made  to  build  a  canal  from  Rut¬ 
land  to  Windsor  on  the  Connecticut  River.  Its  primary  purpose  was 
to  deflect  to  the  east  trade  that  was  then  going  to  Montreal  and 
New  York.  Nothing  came  of  this  dream,  however,  because  of  the 
early  completion  of  the  Champlain  Canal,  which  assured  New  York’s 
hold  on  the  products  of  the  valley. 

New  York’s  interest  in  canals  for  this  area  also  dates  from  the 
eighteenth  century.  In  response  to  a  speech  by  Governor  George 
Clinton  to  the  State  Legislature  in  1791  and  due,  also,  to  the  support 
of  General  Philip  Schuyler,  of  Saratoga  County,  a  bill  was  passed  in 
that  year  providing  for  surveys  and  estimates  of  costs  to  be  made 
Dreparatory  to  further  action.  The  Hudson  River-Wood  Creek 
route  was  included  in  this  study.  In  the  following  year  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  decided  to  incorporate  two  companies:  the  “Western  Inland 
Lock  Navigation  Company,”  which  was  authorized  to  open  lock  navi¬ 
gation  from  the  Hudson,  by  way  of  the  Mohawk,  to  Lakes  Ontario 
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and  Seneca;  and  the  “Northern  Inland  Lock  Navigation  Company  ” 
which  was  to  perform  a  similar  service  between  the  Hudson  and  Lake 
Champlain.  In  a  short  time  both  companies  were  organized  under 
the  direction  of  General  Schuyler.  The  former  project  was  more  suc¬ 
cessful  than  the  latter,  and  was  in  that  day  of  considerable  value  to 
the  people  of  the  State.  Nothing  much  was  ever  done,  however,  in 
the  north,  construction  being  abandoned  because  of  lack  of  funds. 

Later,  as  the  Champlain  Valley  became  increasingly  filled  with 
pioneers,  the  need  of  water  transportation  between  the  Lake  and  the 
Hudson  became  gradually  more  acute.  The  lumber  and  iron  resources 
and  the  great  marble  deposits  were  cited  as  arguments  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  canal.  Furthermore,  the  topography  of  the  land  over 
which  Burgoyne’s  army  had  passed  did  not  present  great  obstacles 
to  such  an  undertaking.  A  preliminary  survey  was  made  of  the  route, 
and  in  1817  the  New  York  Legislature  authorized  the  construction 
of  the  Champlain  Canal,  to  extend  from  Waterford  on  the  Hudson 
to  Whitehall  on  Lake  Champlain.  Work  was  begun  during  the  same 
year,  and  the  canal  was  finally  opened  for  traffic  October  8,  1823. 
The  first  boat  to  pass  through  was  the  “Gleaner,”  a  St.  Albans’  boat, 
carrying  wheat  and  potash.  Although  it  was  compelled  to  wait  at 
Waterford  for  a  few  days  for  the  completion  of  locks,  when  it 
arrived  in  Troy  it  was  greeted  with  an  artillery  salute  and  the  own¬ 
ers  were  escorted  by  a  procession  to  the  Troy  House,  where  a  ban¬ 
quet  was  given  in  their  honor. 

That  this  canal  was  built  at  all  was  due  in  large  measure  to  the 
vision  of  Governor  DeWitt  Clinton,  who  did  more  than  any  other  to 
make  his  State  canal-conscious.  Canal  building  wras  at  that  time,  and 
continued  to  be,  a  political  football ;  but  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  this  foremost  apostle  of  inland  waterways  was  primarily 
motivated  by  his  faith  in  canals.  There  was  a  great  amount  of 
political  maneuvering  by  the  various  sections  of  the  State  as  they 
attempted  to  obtain  the  maximum  economic  benefit  to  themselves. 
Costs  were  apt  to  exceed  estimates  frequently,  sometimes  unavoid¬ 
ably,  but  often  because  of  political  contracts.  In  spite  of  all  obstacles, 
however,  Clinton’s  dream  came  true  and  New  York,  with  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Erie,  the  Champlain,  and  other  canals,  has  never 
had  reason  to  regret  it. 

According  to  MacGill,  the  entire  Champlain  Canal  was  sixty-four 
miles  long  as  originally  constructed.  Forty-six  and  one-half  miles 
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consisted  of  an  artificial  channel,  while  Wood  Creek  was  used  for 
six  and  one-half  miles  and  the  Hudson  for  eleven.  From  the  Lake 
to  the  river  there  were  six  ascending  and  eleven  descending  locks. 
They  were  a  foot  narrower  than  the  locks  on  the  Erie,  a  blunder 
which  did  not  favor  the  continuous  navigation  of  the  two  canals. 
Beginning  at  Whitehall  there  was  an  immediate  rise  of  twenty-six 
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feet  by  three  locks.  Another  important  rise  took  place  at  Fort  Ann. 
Since  then  there  has  been  considerable  alteration  and  improvement. 
When  the  canal  was  opened,  the  summit  level  was  fed  from  the  Hud¬ 
son  at  Fort  Edward  by  means  of  a  feeder.  To  attain  this  level  it 
was  necessary  to  have  a  dam  nine  hundred  feet  long  and  twenty-eight 
feet  high.  In  1822  this  dam  was  partly  carried  away  but  was 
repaired,  the  final  cost  being  $92,000.  There  was  then  no  canal  from 
Fort  Edward  to  Fort  Miller,  the  boats  passing  from  the  canal  to  the 
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river  at  the  former  place  by  means  of  three  locks.  Of  vital  impor¬ 
tance  to  Glens  Falls,  was  the  building  of  the  feeder  connecting  that 
community  with  Fort  Edward.  It  was  surveyed  in  1823  and  begun  in 
1824.  At  first  its  sole  purpose  was  to  supply  water  to  the  main  canal, 
but  in  1832  it  was  opened  to  navigation.  Until  1845  only  one  boat 
could  pass  through  at  a  time,  between  frequent  turnouts,  but  on  that 
date  the  channel  was  widened  so  that  boats  had  room  to  pass  each  other. 
Up  to  the  time  of  the  construction  of  the  feeder,  Caldwell  (now  Lake 
George)  was  the  commercial  center  of  Warren  County,  but  with  the 
impetus  supplied  by  the  connection  with  the  Champlain  Canal,  Glens 
Falls  began  a  sensational  growth.  Because  of  the  fact  that  the  accounts 
of  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals  were  kept  in  one  fund  the  exact  cost 
of  either  is  unknown;  but  the  canal  commissioners  estimated  in  1828 
that  up  to  January  1,  1827,  the  cost  of  the  Champlain  was  $1,179,- 
871.95,  while  that  of  the  Erie  was  $9,027,456.05.  The  construction 
of  a  separate  channel  from  Fort  Edward  to  Schuylerville  was  begun  in 
1826  and  completed  in  1827. 

A  great  improvement  has  taken  place  in  this  century.  It  looked 
at  one  time  as  if  the  railroads  were  rendering  the  canal  obsolete  and 
a  widespread  belief  grew  up  that  the  waterways  were  no  longer  neces¬ 
sary.  A  commission  was  finally  appointed  to  consider  their  abandon¬ 
ment.  When  it  reported,  however,  in  1903,  it  urged  not  this  expected 
policy,  but  rather  that  the  canals  should  be  enlarged  in  order  to  allow 
the  passage  of  much  larger  boats,  called  barges.  This  important  issue 
was  presented  to  the  people  of  the  State,  who  cast  a  large  majority  in 
favor  of  the  so-called  “barge  canal.”  Work  was  begun  on  the  system 
in  1905,  but  was  more  expensive  than  planned.  Due  to  this  factor  and 
to  the  political  influence  of  the  canals’  competitors,  construction  was 
slow.  When  we  note  that  the  plans  for  the  Champlain  Canal  called  for 
the  enlargement  and  deepening  of  the  channel  from  Fort  Edward  to 
Whitehall  so  that  it  would  be  twelve  feet  deep,  and  seventy-five  feet  wide 
at  the  bottom,  with  locks  three  hundred  and  twenty-eight  feet  long  and 
forty-five  feet  wide,  admitting  boats  drawing  ten  or  ten  and  one-half 
feet  of  water,  carrying  one  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  tons  of  freight, 
we  can  appreciate  the  vastness  of  the  undertaking.  The  Hudson 
was  also  to  be  canalized  from  Waterford  to  Fort  Edward.  The 
State  debt  in  1914  was  $159,000,000,  of  which  over  a  hundred  mil¬ 
lion  had  been  caused  by  the  canal  improvements;  yet  in  1915  the 
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people  voted  still  more  money  to  finish  them.  By  1927,  the  only 
states  in  the  Union  still  operating  canals  were  New  York,  Ohio,  Illinois 
and  Louisiana;  while  the  only  modern  system  was  maintained  by 
New  York.  Thus  it  is  true  that  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  canal 
era  right  up  to  our  present  day  this  State’s  position  has  ever  been 
preeminent  in  this  particular  field  of  inland  waterway  transportation. 
The  barge  canal  system  is  in  itself  a  tribute  to  Clinton’s  early  vision. 

According  to  French’s  Gazetteer,  tolls  on  the  Champlain  Canal 
increased  rapidly  from  $46,214.45  in  1824  to  $73,615.26  in  1825, 
and  $107,757.08  in  1828.  Although  the  panic  of  1837  and  the 
arrival  of  the  railroad  were  supposed  to  have  spelled  the  doom  of  the 
canal,  tolls  in  1850  reached  $133,969.43.  From  1842  to  1866  the 
tonnage  on  the  canal  doubled  every  eight  years.  Up  to  1866  the  total 
tolls  collected  are  said  to  have  been  $4,722,710.  At  that  time  the 
Champlain  Canal  was  taxed  to  capacity  and  could  not  adequately 
meet  the  needs  of  the  public.  In  1882  the  people  of  the  State  voted 
to  abolish  all  tolls  and  since  that  time  the  use  of  the  canals  has  been 
free. 

The  importance  of  the  canal  in  the  life  of  the  entire  Champlain 
Valley  has  been  so  tremendous  that  it  is  hard  to  grasp  and  appre¬ 
ciate  it.  With  its  opening  in  1823,  western  Vermont  and  northeastern 
Vermont  experienced  a  sensational  economic  boom.  Industries  flour¬ 
ished  where  none  had  existed  before.  The  resources  of  the  Cham¬ 
plain  Valley,  instead  of  heading  for  Canada,  literally  poured  over 
the  canal  on  the  way  to  the  New  York  market.  During  1853,  the 
collector’s  office  at  Glens  Falls  alone  cleared  105,318  tons  of  exports. 
In  1864,  Warren  County  alone  shipped  one  million  dollars’  worth 
of  the  products  of  its  tanneries  over  the  canal.  During  that  same 
year  103,000  tons  of  coal,  and  140,029  tens  of  ore  were  shipped  by 
canal.  Although  one  firm  brought  25,000  tons  of  coal  over  it  for 
the  manufacture  of  iron  at  Port  Henry,  the  same  concern  shipped 
its  product  to  Burlington  and  Boston  because  of  the  lack  of  facilities 
between  Whitehall  and  Fort  Edward.  In  1867,  Washington  County 
alone  shipped  800,000  bushels  of  potatoes  by  canal  or  rail,  while  in 
1879  from  150  to  200  wagon  loads  per  day  were  delivered  at  Fort 
Edward  for  canal  shipment.  In  1878,  24,038,960  feet  of  lumber  was 
cleared  at  Whitehall.  In  1887,  1,027  boats  passed  through  Fort 
Edward  in  nineteen  days  in  November.  In  1880,  there  were  eightv- 
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five  canal  boats  from  Glens  Falls  alone,  possessing  a  carrying  capacity 
of  from  120  to  150  tons.  The  cargo  transported  in  one  season  by  one 
boat  alone  was  considerable,  being  about  3,000  tons. 

Today  the  canal  is  extensively  used.  Because  of  constitutional 
provisions,  navigation  is  free  and  the  canal  must  remain  State  prop¬ 
erty  and  under  State  management  forever.  It  is  maintained  by  State 
appropriations.  Twenty-four  hour  service  is  provided,  and  the  canal 
is  always  open  except  when  closed  by  ice.  Today  there  are  twelve 
locks  and  thirty-two  bridges.  From  the  United  States  government 
lock  at  Troy  to  lock  number  twelve  at  Whitehall,  the  canal  is  62.86 
miles  long.  Probably  no  other  statistics  indicate  the  importance  of 
canals  to  New  York  State  as  accurately  as  does  the  fact  that  seventy 
per  cent  of  its  population  lives  within  two  miles  of  its  system  of  water¬ 
ways. 

No  effort  is  made  here  to  catalogue  canals  proposed  but  never 
finished.  Canal  building  became  a  mania,  and  extremely  wild  and 
incredible  projects  were  apparently  given  consideration  everywhere. 
Some  visionary  schemes  died  a  natural  death,  while  others  were  ren¬ 
dered  obsolete  by  the  coming  of  the  railroads.  Just  how  far  canal 
building  would  have  progressed  if  it  had  not  been  interrupted  by  this 
new  form  of  transportation  we  cannot  decide.  There  were  various 
schemes  for  constructing  artificial  waterways  in  the  Adirondacks  con¬ 
necting  lakes  and  rivers.  Probably  the  most  ambitious  of  all  inland 
waterway  projects  was  the  plan  to  construct  a  canal  route  from  Bos¬ 
ton,  Massachusetts,  to  Ogdensburg,  New  York.  Capitalists  of  north¬ 
ern  New  York,  Vermont  and  Boston  backed  this  scheme  to  compete 
with  the  Erie  Canal.  If  this  had  been  constructed  it  would  have 
been  one  of  the  greatest  feats  in  the  history  of  the  world.  How  it  could 
possibly  have  competed  successfully  with  the  Erie,  if  and  when  it  was 
built,  is  something  that  cannot  be  answered.  In  any  case  the  coming 
of  the  railroads  put  an  end  to  the  scheme. 

Life  on  the  canals  was  certainly  not  unattractive  to  the  men  and 
women  of  that  era,  and  at  times  it  must  have  been  exciting.  There 
was  generally  more  or  less  rivalry  between  competing  firms,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  between  the  packet  boats  that  carried  only  passengers  and  light 
freight.  On  these,  pugilists  were  often  employed  as  deck  hands,  it 
being  their  duty  to  determine,  by  fighting,  which  boat  should  have 
preference  in  passing  a  lock.  The  favorite  canal  drink,  made  from 
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rum  sweetened  with  black-strap  molasses,  could  be  purchased  at  each 
lock  grocery  store,  and  its  effect  on  combatants  was  not  exactly  paci¬ 
fying.  Not  only  were  these  packets  anxious  to  defeat  each  other,  but 
they  were  out  to  beat  the  stagecoaches  as  well.  For  the  sake  of  speed 
they  were  hauled,  not  by  mules  as  were  the  freighters,  but  by  horses. 
The  tow-lines  were  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long.  The 
packets  differed  from  freight  boats  mainly  in  cabin  facilities,  which 
occupied  practically  the  entire  hull,  so  that  only  a  narrow  strip  of 
deck  was  left  on  which  passengers  and  crew  could  walk.  There  was, 
however,  considerable  space  on  top  of  the  cabin  for  the  passengers  to 
sit  whenever  the  weather  permitted.  This,  by  the  way,  was  not 
always  an  unadulterated  pleasure,  particularly  if  one  fell  asleep  and 
failed  to  hear  the  steerman’s  cry  of  “low  bridge,”  for  bridges  were 
both  frequent  and  exceedingly  low.  Within  the  cabins,  in  the  words 
of  Hyde,  there  “was  a  long  table  used  for  dining  purposes  and  at 
one  end  a  small  but  fiery  stove  furnished  heat  when  dampness  or  cold 
required.  At  night  three  rows  of  bunks,  one  through  the  middle  and 
one  on  either  side  of  the  cabin,  furnished  sleeping  quarters  which 
Charles  Dickens  likened  to  bookshelves  and  the  occupants  to  large 
folio  volumes  unable  to  move  when  once  in  place.  A  tiny  galley  from 
which  surprisingly  large  meals  were  served  and  the  never  forgotten 
cubby  hole  of  a  bar  completed  the  accommodations.  Of  privacy  there 
was  little,  although  curtains  screened  the  bunks  and  women  were 
given  the  better  located  quarters,  while  the  men  drew  lots  each  night 
for  their  beds,  with  the  privilege  of  sleeping  on  the  long  table  as  the 
prize  position.  Snores  and  conversation  did  not  add  to  the  comfort 
of  the  light  sleeper.  Each  morning  those  whose  habits  dictated  a 
wash  went  on  deck  and  threw  overboard  a  bucket  attached  to  a  chain 
from  which  the  cold  water  of  the  canal  was  poured  over  the  heads 
and  hands  of  the  passengers.”  Along  the  banks  of  the  canal  ran  tow 
paths,  well  marked  by  the  constant  travel  of  the  horses  and  mules. 
Some  of  the  light  freighters  were  hauled  by  one  animal  only,  while 
the  speedier  packets  were  towed  by  four  horses.  On  the  Champlain 
Canal  they  worked  for  approximately  four-hour  stretches,  then  rested 
for  four  hours.  This  was  about  the  time  needed  to  cover  the  twelve 
miles  from  Fort  Ann  to  Fort  Edward.  Having  traveled  at  that 
amazing  rate  of  speed  the  animals  were  led  to  the  line  barns  for 
food  and  rest.  It  has  been  said  that  the  drivers  on  these  occasions 
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left  the  collars  on  their  mules  so  that  the  public  could  not  see  the 
raw  necks  of  these  hard  working  animals.  Many  freighters  had  an 
extra  cabin  forward  that  served  as  a  horse  stable,  especially  those 
boats  privately  owned.  Throughout  the  canal  season  the  communities 
along  the  waterway  were  hives  of  activity,  and  in  the  spring  in  particu¬ 
lar  the  wanderlust  of  the  canal  tempted  the  farmers  from  their  plows. 
Canal-boating  was  a  veritable  fever,  as  contagious  and  as  dominating 
as  any  other  kind. 

The  history  of  steamboats  on  Lake  Champlain  and  Lake  George 
is  also  a  decidedly  interesting  story.  The  next  year  after  Fulton’s 
dramatic  success  with  the  “Clermont”  on  the  Hudson  in  1807,  John 
and  James  Winans  built  at  Burlington  another  steamboat,  called  the 
“Vermont.”  She  was  larger  than  the  “Clermont,”  weighing  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty-seven  tons,  and  became  the  second  successful  steamboat 
in  the  world,  making  her  first  regular  trip  in  June,  1809.  She  was 
launched  sideways  and  became  stuck  in  the  sand  for  a  time.  The  engine 
was  a  second  hand  affair,  with  only  twenty  horsepower.  She  was  sched¬ 
uled  to  go  from  Whitehall  to  St.  Johns  in  twenty-four  hours,  but  nearly 
a  week  was  generally  needed  for  a  round  trip.  Her  normal  speed  was 
five  miles  an  hour,  but  in  stormy  weather  King’s  sailing  ships  could  pass 
her  easily.  At  such  times  the  “Vermont”  was  the  target  of  much  ridicule, 
as  was  also  the  case  when  her  engine  broke  down,  which  happened  fre¬ 
quently.  Finally,  in  1815,  her  connecting  rod  became  detached  from  the 
crank  and  was  forced  through  the  bottom  of  the  steamer,  causing  her  to 
sink  in  the  Richelieu  River.  In  spite  of  all  the  difficulties  that  arose 
to  plague  her  existence,  however,  the  “Vermont”  had  convinced 
various  business  men  that  steam  navigation  was  practicable,  and  in 
1813  the  Lake  Champlain  Steamboat  Company  was  organized  with 
capital  stock  of  $100,000.  Even  before  the  sinking  of  the  “Ver¬ 
mont,”  the  “Phoenix”  was  built,  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Sher¬ 
man,  of  Albany,  while  other  boats  were  soon  constructed  as  well. 

The  part  that  John  Winans  played  in  the  beginning  of  steam 
navigation  on  Lake  Champlain  he  was  now  to  duplicate  on  Lake 
George.  He  enlisted  the  support  of  James  Caldwell,  the  founder  of 
the  township  of  the  same  name  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  other 
interested  citizens,  and  started  building  the  first  boat  in  1816.  The 
“Lake  George  steam  boat  company”  came  into  being  at  this  time 
and  was  incorporated  by  the  New  York  Legislature  in  April,  1817. 
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The  boat  was  named  “James  Caldwell,”  in  honor  of  its  leading 
patron.  She  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  interesting  steamers 
ever  built.  To  begin  with,  her  engine  was  the  same  that  had  been  used 
by  the  “Vermont,”  at  which  time  it  was  second  hand.  After  it  had 
been  salvaged  from  the  bottom  of  the  Richelieu  it  had  been  used 
on  another  steamer,  the  “Champlain.”  When  installed  in  the  “James 
Caldwell”  it  was  therefore  providing  power  for  its  third  ship  in  this 
area.  The  boat  also  had  two  long  boilers.  The  most  unique  feature, 
however,  was  the  brick  smokestack.  Certainly  no  other  boat  on 
either  Lake  Champlain  or  Lake  George  was  so  equipped.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  “James  Caldwell”  could  travel  about  four  miles 
per  hour,  when  not  hindered  by  breakdowns.  These,  however,  must 
have  been  frequent.  In  any  case,  she  could  travel  only  as  fast  as  a 
man  could  row  and  required  a  day  to  make  her  trip  down  the  lake. 
Many  of  the  early  settlers  looked  upon  this  strange  craft  with  sus¬ 
picion  and  regarded  it  as  the  work  of  the  devil.  Stoddard  correctly 
interpreted  this  feeling  when  he  wrote  that  “this  stupendous  achieve¬ 
ment  of  engineering  skill  could  never  have  been  attained  without  the 
connivance  of  the  evil  one,  so  it  was  very  properly  struck  by  light¬ 
ning.”  This  failed,  however,  to  teach  the  “stiff  necked”  owners  not 
to  delve  into  the  realm  of  the  supernatural  and  they  rebuilt  the  boat. 
The  “James  Caldwell”  was  operated  for  four  years,  although  no  one 
became  wealthy  as  a  result.  Finally,  in  1821,  she  burned  up  “mys¬ 
teriously,”  while  tied  at  her  dock  at  Caldwell,  “from  over-insurance, 
it  is  thought.”  Two  years  then  elapsed  before  another  steamboat 
was  built  on  Lake  George.  This  delay  is  not  so  surprising  as  that 
another  boat  was  built  at  all  in  those  early  days.  In  addition  to  the 
antipathy  of  part  of  the  population  toward  steamboats,  there  was  little 
business  in  any  case.  The  only  settlements  down  the  lake  were  Bolton 
and  Hague,  and  much  of  the  traffic  was  dependent  upon  hotels  and 
summer  camps. 

The  second  boat  on  Lake  George  was  the  “Mountaineer,”  which 
in  her  turn  was  an  interesting  affair.  She  was  one  hundred  feet 
long,  twenty  feet  more  than  the  “James  Caldwell,”  but  only  sixteen 
feet  wide,  four  feet  narrower  than  the  other.  We  can  readily  believe 
early  accounts  that  in  rough  weather  she  would  “bend  and  twist  like 
an  eel.”  Her  speed  was  only  two  miles  per  hour  greater  than  that 
of  her  predecessor,  but  she  made  much  better  time  because  her  skipper 
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disliked  intensely  to  stop  the  boat  for  passengers.  He  might  occa¬ 
sionally  slow  down  for  a  lady,  especially  if  she  were  attractive,  but 
mere  man  was  apparently  beneath  his  dignity.  To  board  the  “Moun¬ 
taineer,”  it  was  customary  to  be  rowed  out  from  shore  in  a  small  boat 
and,  while  in  motion,  to  be  transferred  to  the  yawl  which  was  always 
towed  astern  the  steamer.  The  yawl  was  then  hauled  alongside  the 
“Mountaineer”  and  the  passenger  then  was  forced  to  make  his  second 
transfer  without  the  steamboat  halting.  Certainly  the  emphasis  was 
more  on  speed  than  on  public  service.  This  boat  made  trips  for  thir¬ 
teen  years,  being  dismantled  in  1837.  In  general  this  era  of  steam 
navigation  on  Lake  George  was  comparatively  quiet  and  uneventful. 
Lack  of  business  prevented  cut-throat  competition,  and  there  was 
never  more  than  one  company  operating  boats  at  one  time. 

To  return  to  Lake  Champlain,  we  find  an  astounding  contrast. 
For  a  period  of  many  years,  competition  on  the  northern  waterway 
was  extremely  fierce.  Particularly  after  the  completion  of  the  Cham¬ 
plain  Canal,  there  were  immense  and  rapidly  growing  quantities  of 
products  to  be  shipped  to  and  fro.  The  early  Lake  George  steam¬ 
boats  looked  like  the  work  of  amateurs  when  compared  with  the 
fine  steam  packets  in  the  north.  Charles  Dickens  could  find  little  in 
our  country  that  pleased  him,  but  he  went  out  of  his  way  to  praise  the 
“Burlington,”  a  one  hundred  and  ninety  foot  steamer  built  in  1837. 
She  had  a  speed  of  fifteen  miles  per  hour.  In  the  words  of  Dickens: 
“There  is  one  American  boat — the  vessel  which  carried  us  on  Lake 
Champlain  from  St.  Johns  to  Whitehall — which  I  praise  very  highly, 
but  no  more  than  it  deserves,  when  I  say  that  it  is  superior  even  to 
that  on  which  we  went  from  Queenstown  to  Toronto  or  to  that  on 
which  we  traveled  from  the  latter  place  to  Kingston,  or  I  have  no 
doubt  I  may  add,  to  any  other  in  the  world.  This  steamboat,  which 
is  called  the  Burlington,  is  a  perfectly  exquisite  achievement  of  neat¬ 
ness,  elegance,  and  order.  The  decks  are  drawing  rooms;  the  cabins 
are  boudoirs,  choicely  furnished  and  adorned  with  prints,  pictures, 
and  musical  instruments;  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  vessel  is  a 
perfect  curiosity  of  graceful  comfort  and  beautiful  contrivance.  Cap¬ 
tain  Sherman,  her  commander,  to  whose  ingenuity  and  excellent  taste 
these  results  are  solely  attributable,  has  bravely  and  worthily  distin¬ 
guished  himself  on  more  than  one  trying  occasion;  not  least  among 
them  in  having  the  moral  courage  to  carry  British  troops  at  a  time 
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(during  the  Canadian  Rebellion)  when  no  other  convenience  was  open 
to  them.  He  and  his  vessel  are  held  in  universal  respect,  both  by  his 
own  countrymen  and  ours;  and  no  man  ever  enjoyed  the  popular 
esteem,  who,  in  his  sphere  of  action,  won  and  wore  it  better  than  this 
gentleman.  By  means  of  this  floating  palace  we  were  soon  in  the 
United  States  again,  and  called  that  evening  at  Burlington,  a  pretty 
town,  where  we  lay  an  hour  or  so.  We  reached  Whitehall,  where  we 
were  to  disembark,  at  six  next  morning;  and  might  have  done  so 
earlier,  but  that  these  steamboats  lie  for  some  hours  in  the  night,  in 
consequence  of  the  lake  becoming  very  narrow  at  that  part  of  the 
journey,  and  difficult  of  navigation  in  the  dark.  Its  width  is  so  con¬ 
tracted  at  one  point,  indeed,  that  they  are  obliged  to  warp  round  by 
means  of  a  rope.”  Coming  from  Dickens  this  is  certainly  a  wonder¬ 
ful  tribute  to  Lake  Champlain  steamboats. 

The  steamships  used  on  Lake  Champlain  were  built  in  various 
places,  all  the  way  from  Whitehall  to  St.  Albans  Bay.  Most  famous 
of  all  the  shipyards,  however,  was  and  is  Shelburne  Harbor,  south  of 
Burlington.  Here  were  constructed  the  largest  and  best  ships,  and 
here  today  we  have  the  graveyard  of  many  of  the  lake’s  most  famous 
steamers  of  bygone  days.  The  first  companies  were  the  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain  Steamboat  Company  (which  operated  the  “Phoenix”),  the  Cham¬ 
plain  Ferry  Company  and  Ross  and  McNeil’s  Essex-Charlotte  Ferry. 
Later  many  others  appeared.  Of  these  the  most  important  was  the 
Champlain  Transportation  Company,  which  has  the  reputation  of 
being  the  oldest  commercial  steamboat  company  in  the  world.  This 
was  formed  in  1826.  Gradually  it  bought  out  its  rivals  and  by  1835 
was  the  only  company  on  the  lake.  Trade  on  this  important  watery 
thoroughfare  was  too  great  a  prize  to  go  unchallenged  however,  and 
other  companies  sprang  up  from  time  to  time.  Much  has  been  writ¬ 
ten  concerning  the  rivalry  between  the  Champlain  Transportation 
Company’s  boat,  the  “Saranac,”  and  the  “Saltus,”  which  was  built  by 
Comstock  at  Whitehall  and  which  began  her  trips  in  1845.  They 
were  scheduled  to  leave  Whitehall  at  exactly  the  same  time.  Some¬ 
times  one  would  win  and  sometimes  the  other;  but  regardless  of  the 
outcome  the  races  were  always  exciting.  All  varieties  of  inflam¬ 
mable  materials,  including  pine  pitch  and  barrels  of  tar,  were  emptied 
into  the  furnaces  in  order  to  win  victory,  regardless  of  the  safety  of 
passengers.  The  latter  were,  as  a  rule,  as  excited  over  the  race  as  the 
crews,  and  wild  was  the  cheering  when  one  ship  passed  the  other. 
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In  the  meantime,  a  certain  amount  of  progress  had  been  achieved  on 
Lake  George.  Beginning  in  1838,  the  “William  Caldwell,”  so  named 
for  the  son  of  James  Caldwell,  transported  passengers  up  and  down 
the  lake.  She  was  twice  as  long  as  the  first  boat,  and  had  a  speed  of 
twelve  miles  per  hour.  More  thought  was  now  being  given  to  the 
portage  between  the  two  lakes.  Horses  and  carriages  were  provided, 
and  after  a  time  Captain  William  Baldwin  was  conducting  a  regular 
stage  line — the  predecessor  of  the  railroad  branch  which  was  later 
to  connect  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Champlain  Transportation  Com¬ 
pany  at  Montcalm  Landing  with  the  northern  terminus  of  the  Lake 
George  boats  at  Baldwin. 

The  1840s  saw  ultimate  domination  of  Lake  Champlain  naviga¬ 
tion  by  the  Champlain  Transportation  Company.  The  rate  war 
fought  with  Comstock,  and  dramatized  by  the  rivalry  between  the 
“Saltus”  and  the  “Saranac,”  had  become  dangerous  to  everyone  con¬ 
cerned.  Finally,  in  1847,  the  company  launched  the  “United  States,” 
and  that  figuratively  broke  the  back  of  the  opposition.  It  was  240 
feet  long,  had  two  hundred  and  fifty  horsepower  engines,  and  pos¬ 
sessed  a  tonnage  of  six  hundred  and  forty-eight.  Of  more  impor¬ 
tance,  it  had  a  speed  of  nineteen  miles  per  hour,  whereas  fifteen  had 
been  the  best  previous  record.  In  1848  the  Champlain  Transporta¬ 
tion  Company  ran  two  day  boats  and  two  night  boats.  The  following 
year  it  became  a  part  of  the  so-called  North  and  South  Through  Line, 
which  managed  not  only  the  Lake  Champlain  steamers,  but  also  Hud¬ 
son  River  boats  and  the  railroad  from  Whitehall  to  Troy.  1851 
marked  Rouses  Point’s  displacement  of  St.  Johns  as  the  northern 
terminus  of  lake  transportation,  due  to  the  construction  of  railroads. 
In  1852,  the  Rutland  and  Burlington  Railroad  Company  bought  all 
the  property  of  the  Champlain  Transportation  Company,  and  steam¬ 
boat  service  was  arranged  to  suit  the  railroad  schedules,  but  this  did 
not  work  out  satisfactorily  and  this  tie-up  was  dissolved  in  1853. 
After  this  no  great  change  took  place  until  1868,  when  the  company 
passed  into  the  complete  control  of  railroads. 

In  the  meantime,  the  “Lake  George  steam  boat  company”  of  1817 
had  passed  out  of  existence  and  in  its  place  was  the  “Lake  George 
Steam  boat  Company”  of  1854,  which  should  not  be  confused  with  the 
other.  It  operated  the  unfortunate  “John  Jay,”  which  burned  on 
July  29,  1856,  the  hull  sinking  near  the  beach  south  of  the  Island 
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Harbor  House  at  Hague.  Six  lives  were  lost  as  a  result  of  the  mis¬ 
hap.  To  replace  her,  the  “Minne-Ha-Ha”  was  completed  in  1857 — 
the  first  vessel  on  Lake  George  to,  in  general,  resemble  our  modern 
steamboats.  At  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  the  rate  for  a  round  trip 
through  the  lake  was  twelve  shillings.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
facts  concerning  the  “Minne-Ha-Ha”  is  that  in  1878  she  became  a 
floating  hotel  in  the  bay  north  of  Black  Mountain  Point.  Her  owner 
originally  planned  to  place  her  in  Paradise  Bay,  but  he  found  that  the 
expense  would  be  prohibitive.  She  served  as  a  hotel  for  several  years 
until  she  sank  in  the  bay,  doubtless  of  old  age. 

Prior  to  the  Civil  War,  there  was  little  correlation  between  navi¬ 
gation  on  Lake  Champlain  and  Lake  George.  The  larger  portion 
of  the  business  on  the  northern  waterway  had  to  do  with  freight; 
while  on  Lake  George  passenger  service  was  the  prime  considera¬ 
tion.  The  Champlain  Transportation  Company  was  so  absorbed  in 
the  navigation  of  the  northern  lake  that  it  had  no  inclination  to  extend 
its  jurisdiction.  In  the  i86o’s,  however,  all  this  was  changed.  The 
members  of  the  Champlain  Transportation  Company  began  to  buy  up 
stock  belonging  to  the  Lake  George  Steam  boat  Company  and  secured 
control  in  1866.  Soon  the  business  on  Lake  George  went  completely 
over  to  the  northern  company,  and  beginning  in  1869  all  operations 
were  conducted  under  the  name  and  the  management  of  the  Cham¬ 
plain  Transportation  Company.  To  further  complicate  this  con¬ 
solidation,  complete  control  of  the  latter  corporation  had  passed  to 
the  Rensselaer  and  Saratoga  Railroad  in  1868.  Only  three  years 
later,  in  1871,  this  railroad  leased  all  its  property,  including  both 
steamboat  companies,  to  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company. 

Now,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  with  the  “Ganouskie”  being  built 
to  supplement  the  “Minne-Ha-Ha,”  it  became  possible  to  inaugurate 
service  on  Lake  George  in  both  directions  at  once.  The  new  boat 
was  commanded  by  a  man  who  was  extremely  fond  of  bragging. 
According  to  the  records  of  The  Lake  George  Steamboat  Company: 
“One  day  he  gathered  a  group  of  interested  passengers  and  after  tell¬ 
ing  his  nautical  experiences  he  exclaimed,  ‘There  is  not  a  single  rock 
or  reef  in  the  waters  of  Lake  George  that  I  don’t  know.’  No  sooner 
had  he  finished  his  remark  than  the  ‘Ganouskie,’  bumped  into  and  scraped 
over  a  reef.  The  captain  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  ‘There’s  one  of 
them  now,’  he  said,  quickly.” 
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In  1871  it  was  decided  to  revive  the  separate  corporation  on 
Lake  George  and  in  1872  we  note  the  beginning  of  “The  Lake 
George  Steamboat  Company,”  which  should  not  be  confused  with 
either  the  “Lake  George  steam  boat  company”  of  1817,  or  the  “Lake 
George  Steam  boat  Company”  of  1854.  Transportation  was  much 
improved  in  1874  by  the  construction  of  the  Baldwin-Fort  Ticonderoga 
branch  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson,  so  that  the  two  lakes  were  con¬ 
nected  by  rail.  Baldwin  now  came  to  be  the  northern  terminus  of  the 
Lake  George  boats  rather  than  Cook’s  Landing  a  mile  to  the  south. 
Another  decided  impetus  to  the  navigation  of  Lake  George  came  from 
the  opening  up  of  a  branch  railroad  connecting  Caldwell  and  Fort 
Edward,  which  was  on  the  main  line.  Also  as  a  result  of  railroad 
building,  Plattsburgh  succeeded  Rouses  Point  as  the  northern  terminus 
of  passenger  traffic  on  Lake  Champlain,  in  1878. 

Most  of  the  steamships  on  both  lakes  were  equipped  with  paddle- 
wheels  instead  of  propellers.  According  to  The  Fake  George  Steam¬ 
boat  Company,  “The  propeller-type  of  steamboat  has  never  been  the 
practice  on  either  Lake  George  or  Lake  Champlain,  apparently  for 
the  following  reasons — first,  the  propeller-type  steamboat  was  usually 
too  narrow  in  beam  to  afford  opportunity  for  lofty  construction,  grand 
saloons  and  imposing  cabins  which  meant  so  much  in  steamboat  design 
of  the  day  and  which  undoubtedly  helped  to  make  the  steamboat  the 
popular  instrument  of  transportation  which  it  was  in  the  middle 
and  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century;  second — the  propeller-type 
requires  a  deeper  draft  than  the  paddle-w’heel  and,  while  there  is 
ample  water  for  propellers  in  both  lakes  some  distance  from  shore, 
the  water  is  shallow  near  the  various  landings.”  The  first  steel¬ 
hulled  ship  in  this  area  was  the  “Chateaugay,”  which  was  built  in 
Shelburne  Harbor  in  1888,  while  the  first  on  Lake  George  was  the 
“Sagamore,”  which  was  completed  in  1902.  Although  constructed 
in  general  like  the  “Chateaugay,”  additional  head  room  was  allowed 
between  decks  with  the  result  that  the  “Sagamore”  was  slightly  top- 
heavy.  Finally  the  ship  was  cut  in  half  amidships  and  twenty  feet  was 
added  to  her  length  and  a  set  of  ballast  tanks  was  installed,  remedying 
that  defect. 

The  largest  of  all  steamboats  on  Lake  Champlain  was  the  “Ver¬ 
mont,”  built  in  1903  at  a  cost  of  $201,000.  She  had  a  capacity  of 
1,800  persons  and  her  speed  was  twenty-three  miles  per  hour.  She 
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was  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  feet  long.  Largest  of  all  Lake 
George  boats  was  the  “Horicon,”  built  in  191 1  at  a  cost  of  $210,000. 
She  was  originally  authorized  to  carry  1,700  passengers. 

In  addition  to  regular  schedules,  excursion  trips  came  into  vogue. 
Passengers  began  to  demand  a  spot  to  disembark  and  spend  the  day. 
To  obtain  this  lucrative  business,  the  Lake  George  company,  in  1888, 
purchased  Fourteen  Mile  Island.  For  a  time  this  was  an  exceed- 
ingly  popular  place  for  the  passengers,  but  proved  to  be  only  a  fad, 
and  the  island  was  ultimately  sold  in  1905.  Beginning  in  1910, 
small  auxiliary  boats  were  purchased  to  supplement  the  large  steam¬ 
boats  on  Lake  George.  Perhaps  the  most  extreme  measure  taken  to 
keep  one  of  the  larger  boats  in  operation  was  the  conversion  of  the 
“Horicon”  into  a  showboat.  She  was  changed  into  a  dance  hall,  music 
was  furnished  by  well-known  orchestras,  and  a  cruise  was  scheduled 
each  evening.  A  particular  effort  was  made  to  cater  to  the  Saratoga 
horse  racing  followers.  Even  this  project  failed,  and  in  1939  she  was 
sold  for  junk. 

Many  decades  have  passed  since  the  construction  of  the  “Ver¬ 
mont”  of  1808  and  the  “James  Caldwell”  of  1816.  Great  changes 
have  taken  place;  but  none  have  been  greater  than  those  in  the  realm 
of  steam  navigation.  The  brilliantly  lighted  “Horicon”  slowly  mak¬ 
ing  her  way  through  the  darkness,  with  dance  music  bursting  from  her 
sides,  belongs  in  an  era  far  removed  from  the  day  of  brick  smoke¬ 
stacks.  We  live  in  a  rapidly  changing  world,  and  though  it  makes  us 
sad  to  say  it,  the  age  of  large  steamers  now  seems  to  be  over.  No 
longer  will  those  stately  craft,  crowded  with  happy  tourists,  glide 
through  the  islands  of  Lake  George,  or  sweep  majestically  up  and 
down  the  broad  bosom  of  Lake  Champlain.  Because  of  competition 
from  the  automobile,  the  railroad,  and  other  factors,  the  Champlain 
Transportation  Company  was  forced  to  discontinue  its  through  service 
after  1932.  Since  then  it  has  confined  its  efforts  to  transporting  auto¬ 
mobiles,  freight  and  passengers  between  Burlington  and  Port  Kent 
on  the  “Chateaugay”  and  the  “Ticonderoga.”  The  only  steamer  operat¬ 
ing  a  regular  schedule  on  Lake  George  is  the  “Mohican,”  the  small¬ 
est  of  the  three  modern  ships.  The  steamboats  on  this  smaller  lake 
alone  have  carried  at  least  six  million  passengers,  and  in  this  entire 
period  only  six  lives  have  been  lost — these  resulting  from  the  wreck  of 
the  “John  Jay.”  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  accurately  or  even  vaguely 
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the  tremendous  business  done  on  Lake  Champlain.  Over  the  years 
the  large  steamers  have  become  an  integral  part  of  the  two  lakes,  and 
the  waterways  can  never  be  the  same  without  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  navigation  of  Lake  George  and  Lake 
Champlain  will  never  cease,  regardless  of  the  fate  of  the  large  steam¬ 
boats.  In  recent  years  there  has  been  an  important  development  of 
other  kinds  of  craft,  particularly  the  gasoline  launch.  This  will 
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doubtless  continue  because  the  most  famous  beauty  spots  cannot  be 
seen  otherwise.  This  is  particularly  true  of  Lake  George,  where  the 
Narrows  are  remote  from  the  average  automobile  tourist’s  gaze. 
Even  if  a  road  were  built  along  the  adjacent  shore,  the  scenes  of 
greatest  charm  would  still  be  hidden  from  the  mainland. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  fail  to  appreciate  properly  the  importance 
of  the  steamboats  in  the  development  of  the  two  lakes.  Until  the 
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construction  of  railroads  and  even  afterward,  the  economic  life  of 
the  Champlain  Valley  was  to  a  large  extent  dependent  upon  them. 
Without  the  cheap  transportation  of  products  of  this  area  which  they 
provided,  growth  could  not  have  been  as  great.  As  for  Lake  George, 
up  until  fairly  recent  times,  the  resort  communities  depended  almost 
entirely  upon  the  boats  for  they  were  the  only  means  of  seeing  it  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  Great  credit  also  belongs  particularly  to  the 
Champlain  Transportation  Company.  On  Lake  Champlain  it  created 
order  out  of  chaos,  and  placed  navigation  on  an  efficient  basis.  On 
both  lakes  it  provided  graceful,  up-to-date  vessels  that  captivated  such 
exacting  critics  as  Charles  Dickens.  It  won  the  gratitude  of  the  popu¬ 
lace  because  of  its  high  standards  of  public  service. 

Following  closely  on  the  heels  of  the  steamboats  and  the  building 
of  canals  next  came  the  iron  horse,  which  was  to  revolutionize  the 
development  of  this  area  as  thoroughly  as  its  predecessors.  Just  as  the 
building  of  canals  had  become  a  mania,  so  now  everyone  seemed  to 
have  caught  the  railroad  fever.  Small  local  roads  were  built  every¬ 
where,  many  of  them  not  even  surviving  completion,  while  others 
became  segments  of  our  present  systems.  Grandiose  and  visionary 
schemes  seem  to  have  been  thought  up  hourly. 

The  first  penetration  of  this  area  by  the  railroads  occurred  in 
Saratoga  County  in  the  1830s,  whereas  as  late  as  1841  there  was  not 
one  in  the  entire  State  of  Vermont.  It  is  with  the  New  York  lines, 
therefore,  that  we  shall  be  at  first  concerned.  They  developed  out  of 
the  rivalry  existing  between  Troy,  Albany  and  Schenectady.  Before 
any  railroads  were  built  Troy  had  the  advantage  over  its  competi¬ 
tors  because  of  its  location  directly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Erie 
Canal.  The  other  two  cities  finally  joined  hands  to  build  the  Mohawk 
and  Hudson  Railroad,  and  in  1831  they  secured  the  incorporation  of 
the  Saratoga  and  Schenectady  road  in  order  to  extend  their  system 
northward.  This  northern  branch  was  completed  in  1833.  Its  equip¬ 
ment  consisted  of  two  locomotives  of  English  manufacture,  fourteen 
passenger  coaches  with  eighteen  and  twenty-four  seats  in  them,  and 
twenty-four  freight  and  baggage  wagons.  Most  of  the  business  was 
in  the  summer  months  and  centered  around  the  transportation  of  tour¬ 
ists  to  Saratoga  Springs.  Much  of  the  freight  was  building  mate¬ 
rials,  firewood,  coal  and  gypsum.  During  the  winter,  traffic  was  so 
light  that  regular  trains  were  abandoned  altogether,  and  passengers 
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were  carried  by  horse  and  cutter.  The  rate  from  Schenectady  to  Sara¬ 
toga  at  one  time  was  $1.25.  Because  of  the  scarcity  of  business  this 
line  did  not  pay  well  until  after  the  construction  of  connecting  routes. 

Of  more  historical  importance,  however,  in  the  development  of 
the  New  York  railroads  was  the  Rensselaer  and  Saratoga.  Its  growth 
will  be  related  in  more  or  less  detail  because  its  story  is  one  of  typical 
railroad  expansion  and  because,  in  time,  it  became  an  important  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  system,  which  ultimately  pro¬ 
vided  a  direct  route  from  New  York  to  Montreal.  Sometimes  known 
as  the  Troy-Ballston  road,  the  Rensselaer  and  Saratoga  was  char¬ 
tered  in  1833  and  was  built  for  the  express  purpose  of  competing  with 
the  Saratoga  and  Schenectady  Railroad.  Perhaps  its  most  important 
feature  was  that  it  crossed  the  line  of  the  Champlain  Canal  at  Water¬ 
ford,  thus  joining  the  Hudson  River  traffic  by  a  railroad  with  the 
northern  water  route.  It  was  opened  to  Ballston  Spa  in  1835  and 
in  the  same  year  purchased  control  of  its  rival,  the  Saratoga  and 
Schenectady. 

Meanwhile,  farther  north  another  railroad  project  was  slowly 
developing.  In  1833,  the  Saratoga  and  Fort  Edward  Railroad  was 
chartered  to  extend  railroad  facilities  between  those  two  communi¬ 
ties.  Nothing  wTas  done,  however,  and  its  plans  were  merged  into 
those  of  the  Saratoga  and  Washington  Railroad,  which  was  chartered 
in  1834  to  connect  Saratoga  with  Whitehall  at  the  southern  end  of 
Lake  Champlain.  Ground  was  first  broken  for  this  road  in  1836, 
but  operations  were  suspended  as  a  result  of  the  financial  crash  of 
the  following  year.  This  line  was  not  opened  to  the  public  until 
1848.  It  was  one  of  the  thirty  railroads  in  operation  in  New  York 
State  in  1850,  and  constituted  an  important  segment  in  the  main  travel 
route  from  New  York  City  to  Montreal,  which  went  by  way  of  the 
Hudson,  Saratoga,  Whitehall,  Rutland  and  Burlington.  Finally,  in 
1865,  this  link  between  Saratoga  and  Whitehall  was  absorbed  by  our 
ambitious  friend,  the  Rensselaer  and  Saratoga.  Thus,  on  that  date, 
one  railroad  dominated  transportation  between  Lake  Champlain  and 
the  Hudson.  In  its  entire  system,  the  Rensselaer  and  Saratoga  Rail¬ 
road  had  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  of  rails  in  1866.  But 
not  even  then  was  it  content.  It  reached  out  in  various  directions, 
biting  off  one  of  its  large  mouthfuls  when,  in  1868,  it  acquired  control 
of  the  Champlain  Transportation  Company  which,  as  we  have  seen. 
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had  at  that  time  complete  control  of  steam  navigation  on  both  Lake 
Champlain  and  Lake  George.  It  is  accordingly  not  surprising  to  find 
it  taking  over  the  operation  of  the  railroad  which,  in  1869,  connected 
Fort  Edward  and  Glens  Falls;  and  then  becoming  interested  in  the 
project  of  extending  this  branch  to  connect  with  the  Lake  George 
steamboats  at  the  head  of  that  waterway,  although  this  last  idea  was 
not  realized  until  1882. 

In  1850  a  Plattsburgh  and  Montreal  Railroad  was  incorporated, 
but  it  was  not  until  1866  that  a  company  was  chartered  to  build  a  line 
segment  was  opened  in  1875,  exactly  forty  years  after  the  Rensse¬ 
laer  and  Saratoga  Railroad  system  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Dela¬ 
ware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company.  To  this  latter  corporation  went 
the  honor  and  distinction  of  completing  the  trunk  line  to  Canada. 
After  the  solution  of  difficult  engineering  problems  the  last  important 
segment  was  opened  up  in  1875,  exactly  forty  years  after  the  Rensse¬ 
laer  and  Saratoga  line  was  completed.  Prior  to  that  date  the  rail¬ 
road  history  of  the  Champlain  Valley  was  as  complicated  as  it  was 
farther  south.  The  Central  Vermont  Railroad,  of  which  we  shall 
hear  more  presently,  had  a  branch  across  Lake  Champlain  from 
Orwell,  and  this  connected  with  a  railroad  between  Port  Henry  and 
Ticonderoga.  In  1871  the  Vermont  corporation  leased  the  New 
York  road,  only  to  surrender  the  lease  to  the  New  York  and  Canada 
Railroad  in  1873.  This  company  in  turn  sold  it  to  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  in  that  same  year.  This  is  but  another  sample  of  railroad 
development,  such  as  took  place  everywhere  in  that  period,  and  no 
need  exists  for  further  repetition  in  other  areas. 

Among  other  railroads  wTas  the  Whitehall  and  Rutland,  which  was 
chartered  in  1833,  but  which  was  held  up  by  the  panic  of  1837. 
Another  was  the  Troy  Macadam  and  Railroad  Company,  which  was 
chartered  in  1834  to  connect  Troy  with  Pownal  and  Bennington, 
where  it  was  to  meet  another  road  to  go  to  Brattleboro  and  Boston. 
This  was  finally  absorbed  by  the  Troy  and  Boston  Railroad,  organ¬ 
ized  in  1848.  In  the  north,  the  Lake  Champlain  and  Ogdensburg 
Railroad  was  chartered  in  1833,  but  nothing  was  done  at  that  time. 
In  1847,  however,  the  State  Legislature  received  a  favorable  report 
on  the  building  of  a  railroad  in  that  section,  and  a  line  was  built  from 
Ogdensburg  to  Rouses  Point  by  way  of  Malone.  This  was  opened 
in  1851.  Other  railroads  built  were  of  a  more  local  character,  sup- 
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plementary  to  the  main  systems.  An  example  of  these  was  the  line 
of  the  Adirondack  Railway  Company  connecting  Saratoga  Springs 
with  North  Creek,  completed  in  1871.  Other  lines  like  the  one  con¬ 
necting  Plattsburgh  with  Utica,  although  of  importance  to  the  Adiron¬ 
dack  region,  are  primarily  located  outside  the  geographical  boundaries 
covered  by  this  research,  and  are  therefore  beyond  the  scope  of  my 
work.  One  plan  that  never  materialized  was  the  building  of  a  rail¬ 
road  from  Oswego,  New  York,  eastward  across  our  northern  gate¬ 
way  to  Portland,  Maine,  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Whereas  the  New  York  railroads  of  this  area  tended  in  general 
to  develop  into  systems  radiating  from  Troy,  Albany  and  Schenectady, 
the  Vermont  roads  were  inclined  to  head  towards  Boston.  This  was 
not  always  so,  particularly  in  the  southwestern  section  of  Vermont, 
but  at  least  it  paints  a  fairly  accurate  picture  of  the  situation.  The 
railroads  of  the  two  States,  therefore,  had  few  interests  in  common. 
In  fact  they  were  competitors  for  the  traffic  of  the  Champlain  Valley. 

As  we  have  already  indicated,  railroad  building  in  Vermont  devel¬ 
oped  later  than  in  New  York.  The  first  two  railroads  chartered  were 
the  Bennington  and  Brattleboro  and  the  Rutland  and  Whitehall  in  the 
1830s.  The  former  was  abandoned,  but  the  latter  was  finally  built  in 
1850.  As  a  rule  the  early  roads  in  Vermont,  as  in  New  York,  were 
constructed  for  primarily  local  purposes. 

The  Vermont  Central  was  chartered  in  1843.  Its  builders 
regarded  it,  not  so  much  as  a  Vermont  project,  as  a  segment  in  a 
trunk  line  connecting  Boston  with  the  Great  Lakes.  In  fact  the  route 
used  was  the  one  surveyed  in  1824  for  the  canal  which  was  expected 
to  join  Boston  with  O'gdensburg,  New  York.  The  construction  of 
this  railroad  illustrates  vividly  many  characteristics  typical  of  Amer- 
can  lines.  In  the  first  place  it  was  made  a  political  football.  Both 
Barre  and  Montpelier  should  unquestionably  have  been  served  by  the 
main  line  of  the  Vermont  Central,  but  both  were  left  off  because  of 
Governor  Paine’s  selfish  determination  to  have  it  pass  through  his 
home  town  of  Northfield,  where  he  caused  the  erection  of  an  elab¬ 
orate  depot  and  the  company’s  headquarters.  Burlington,  of  all 
places,  was  also  left  off  the  main  line,  purely  because  of  the  selfish¬ 
ness  of  those  people  of  that  city  who  were  primarily  interested  in  Lake 
Champlain  shipping,  and  who  realized  that  the  railroad  would  trans¬ 
port  to  Boston  products  that  had  hitherto  been  carried  by  water 
transportation  southward. 
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Ground  was  broken  at  Northfield  in  1846,  and  the  first  passenger 
train  ran  from  White  River  Junction  to  Bethel  in  1848.  Finally,  on 
December  31,  1849,  the  Vermont  Central  was  opened  over  its  whole 
route  from  Burlington  to  Windsor  on  the  Connecticut  River.  As  a 
result  there  was  now  a  direct  contact  by  rail  between  Lake  Champlain 
and  Boston.  In  the  meantime,  another  company  had  been  chartered 
to  connect  Essex  Junction  and  Rouses  Point,  a  project  which  would 
provide  the  necessary  link  between  the  Vermont  Central  and  the  road 
to  Montreal.  In  August,  1849,  while  m  process  of  construction,  it 
was  leased  to  the  Vermont  Central  at  an  annual  rental.  The  latter 
then  raised  the  necessary  money  and  completed  the  line.  This  ven¬ 
ture  was  unsuccessful,  however,  and  the  lease  was  surrendered  in 
1852.  A  long  legal  controversy  then  took  place  between  the  two 
roads.  The  Vermont  Central  was  a  fairly  successful  road  in  that  it 
earned  four  hundred  dollars  per  mile  annually,  but  because  of  gross 
financial  mismanagement  it  was  classified  as  a  disastrous  enterprise. 
It  paid  neither  interest  on  its  bonds  nor  dividends  on  stock,  being  run 
primarily  to  the  advantage  of  other  railroads  rather  than  of  its  own 
stockholders.  It  swiftly  went  into  receivership  and  was  united  with 
the  Vermont  and  Canada  for  many  years.  At  present  it  operates 
under  the  title  of  Central  Vermont  Railways,  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of 
Canadian  National  Railways.  Since  i860,  the  headquarters  of  the 
company  have  been  at  St.  Albans  rather  than  Northfield  as  at  first. 

The  history  of  the  Rutland  Railroad  also  dates  from  1843.  In 
that  year  it  was  chartered  under  the  name  of  the  Champlain  and  Con¬ 
necticut  River  Road,  but  in  1847  it  became  known  as  the  Rutland 
and  Burlington.  Twenty  years  later  it  was  reorganized  as  the  Rut¬ 
land  Railroad  Company.  Construction  was  begun  in  1847,  and  com¬ 
pleted  in  1849.  The  Burlington  shipping  interests,  which  had  so  bit¬ 
terly  opposed  the  Vermont  Central,  supported  the  Rutland  road 
because  it  seemed  more  likely  to  help  them  by  opening  up  new  terri¬ 
tory  than  to  hurt  them  by  competition.  As  was  to  be  expected  there  was 
bitter  rivalry  between  the  two  railroads.  At  one  time  the  Rutland 
almost  succeeded  in  obtaining  control  of  the  stock  of  the  Vermont 
Central,  but  it  never  paid  dividends  and  went  into  receivership  in  1853. 
Since  then  it  has  had  a  complicated  financial  history. 

Another  line  called  the  Western  Vermont  was  chartered  in  1847 
to  run  from  Rutland  to  the  New  York  State  line  near  North  Benning¬ 
ton,  a  distance  of  fifty-four  miles.  It  was  commenced  in  1850,  opened 
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in  1852,  but  did  not  pay  beyond  expenses  and  was  forced  into  the 
hands  of  trustees,  after  which  it  was  leased  by  the  Troy  and  Boston.  It 
is  evident  that  the  railroads  of  Vermont  have  had  a  rather  stormy  his¬ 
tory.  Population  has  been  rather  sparse  and  the  cost  of  operation 
relatively  heavy,  averaging  seventy-four  per  cent  of  receipts  at  one 
time.  This  cost  has  not  been  so  much  due  to  Vermont  factors,  how¬ 
ever,  as  to  the  position  of  these  railroads  in  relation  to  connecting 
lines.  The  latter  were,  as  a  rule,  large  lines,  with  the  result  that  the 
Vermont  roads  meeting  them  were  forced  to  maintain  greater  and 
faster  service  than  local  traffic  warranted. 

Although  there  are  today  various  railroads  of  local  importance, 
the  Rutland  remains  the  chief  system  in  western  Vermont,  while  the 
Central  Vermont  occupies  a  similar  position  in  the  central  section. 
The  chief  system  today  in  the  western  half  of  the  Champlain  Valley 
is,  of  course,  the  Delaware  and  Hudson.  These  three  railroads  have 
all  been  injured  by  the  competition  from  automobiles,  buses  and  trucks 
in  recent  years,  and  the  tendency  has  been  to  curtail  service  in  certain 
localities  because  of  lack  of  patronage,  meanwhile  hoping  and  look¬ 
ing  for  new  sources  of  income.  This  situation  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
Champlain  Valley,  but  is  true  of  most  railroads  everywhere.  What¬ 
ever  the  future  of  this  industry  may  be — and  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  railroads  possess  a  value  not  measurable  in  dollars  and 
cents,  as  in  the  case  of  national  defense — in  the  past  they  have  been  of 
tremendous  importance  in  the  development  of  the  Champlain  and 
Hudson  valleys.  This  was  especially  true  in  certain  specific  districts. 
The  influence  of  the  Rutland  Railroad  on  the  growth  of  the  marble 
industry  and  the  city  of  Rutland  itself  was  truly  revolutionary.  That 
the  railroads  had  a  similar  effect  on  Burlington  is  obvious  when  we 
note  that  in  1863,  65,000,000  feet  of  lumber  was  shipped  from  it 
by  rail.  St.  Albans  would  have  been  a  far  different  community  with¬ 
out  the  Central  Vermont.  On  the  New  York  side  the  results  were 
nearly  as  far-reaching.  Many  Adirondack  resort  centers  came  into 
prominence  as  such  when  railroads  made  it  possible  for  tourists  and 
vacationists  to  penetrate  to  Lake  George  and  the  Adirondacks  easily. 
Certainly  Lake  George  steamers  would  not  have  carried  6,000,000 
passengers  without  connecting  rails.  All  the  way  up  the  Champlain 
Valley,  the  Delaware  and  Hudson,  and  its  connecting  links,  stimulated 
industrial  growth  as  far  north  as  Rouses  Point  and  the  Canadian  line. 
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It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  railroads  of  this  area  without  going 
into  considerable  detail  because  there  has  been  every  type  of  train 
imaginable.  Instances  have  been  recorded  where  cars  were  at  first 
drawn  with  horses  at  a  speed  of  nine  miles  per  hour.  Some  of  the 
cars  consisted  of  three  compartments,  and  a  platform  ran  the  entire 
length  on  the  outside.  This  was  used  by  the  conductor  in  collecting 
fares  when  the  train  was  in  motion.  Tickets  were  not  used  at  first  on 
some  lines.  Locomotives  were  often  more  substantial  than  they 
looked.  One  of  the  best  known  was  the  “Abagail  Adams,”  a  small 
wood-burning  affair,  which  hauled  the  first  Central  Vermont  train 
from  Montpelier  to  St.  Albans,  in  1850.  The  burning  of  wood  was  an 
unsatisfactory  practice,  not  only  because  of  the  difficulty  of  keeping 
an  adequate  supply  of  fuel  on  hand,  but  also  because  of  the  sparks 
that  were  belched  forth  at  every  exhaust.  These  not  only  set  fire  to 
wooden  cars  and  bridges,  but  at  times  were  a  decided  annoyance  to 
passengers  as  well.  Men  were  placed  at  bridges  with  fire-fighting 
equipment.  Many  of  the  earlier  bridges  collapsed  of  their  own  weight. 
“Harper’s  Weekly,”  in  1859,  published  a  cartoon  which  was  intended 
to  be  humorous  on  this  subject,  but  there  was  an  element  of  realism 
in  the  conversation  it  recorded  between  two  railway  employees  whom 
a  timid  passenger  overheard. 

Brakeman:  “Jim,  do  you  think  the  Millcreek  Bridge  safe  tonight?” 

Conductor:  “If  Joe  cracks  on  the  steam  I  guess  we’ll  get  the 
Engine  and  Tender  over  all  right.  I’m  going  forward.” 

There  was  once  a  bridge  across  Bulwagga  Bay,  on  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain  near  Port  Henry,  which  was  built  on  wooden  piling.  When  the 
ice  formed,  the  route  had  to  be  abandoned,  while  it  was  all  pulled  up 
when  the  ice  went  out.  A  bridge  at  Fort  Edward  was  inclosed  with 
wood,  but  had  a  tin  roof.  In  1876  it  burned,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
flames  were  drawn  through  it  as  by  a  chimney.  As  a  result,  traffic  was 
delayed  for  three  or  four  days. 

Some  of  the  first  rails  were  formed  from  blocks  of  stone  fitted 
together,  but  they  were  entirely  too  inelastic.  Most  common  among 
the  early  rails  were  those  made  from  timber,  to  which  were  nailed  long 
strips  of  iron,  mortised  together  at  the  ends  to  form  a  fair  joint. 
Often  the  wheels  of  the  trains  would  rip  these  up  at  the  joints,  driv¬ 
ing  the  rails  through  the  delicate  flooring  of  the  wooden  cars,  to  the 
great  danger  of  passengers’  lives.  These  dismembered  rails  were 
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very  appropriately  known  as  “snake-heads,”  or  “Black-Snake  Rails.” 
In  the  words  of  Hurd  this  rail  was  so  named  because  of  “its  propen¬ 
sity  to  peel  up  from  the  wooden  bed-piece  to  which  it  was  nailed,  and 
glide  up  through  the  bottom  of  the  car,  propelled  by  the  car-wheel, 
which  would  sometimes  take  a  notion  to  run  under  instead  of  over  it. 
So,  in  those  days,  it  was  no  uncommon  occurrence  for  a  passenger  to 
find  this  playful  ‘Black-Snake  Rail’  crawling  up  his  trouser’s  leg  as  he 
sat  in  his  seat  in  the  car,  or  to  feel  it  shooting  through  him  longi¬ 
tudinally,  impaling  him  like  a  fly  upon  a  pin.”  Every  train  carried 
along  a  sledge  hammer  to  pound  the  rails  back  into  place  on  their 
timbers.  When  this  method  failed  to  loosen  the  “snake-head,”  the 
entire  train  had  to  be  delayed  until  the  iron  could  be  sawed  off.  From 
this  crude  beginning,  rails  slowly  passed  through  various  changes. 
Some  of  them  were  shaped  like  an  inverted  “U,”  but  more  of  them 
approximated  a  “T.”  Thanks  to  the  discovery  of  the  Bessemer 
process  of  making  steel  in  the  1860s,  steel  rails  replaced  those  of 
iron.  This  not  only  made  rails  cheaper  in  the  long  run,  but  made 
possible  the  use  of  heavier  and  better-built  cars. 

Improvements  in  the  cars  themselves  were  slow  to  take  place, 
because  no  railroads  had  sufficient  capital  to  spend  on  extravagances. 
For  an  incredible  period  crude  couplers  were  used,  consisting  of  links 
of  chain  or  any  one  of  a  peculiar  assortment  of  iron  bars  and  pins. 
Brakes  were  just  as  unsatisfactory,  or  nearly  so.  As  in  other  fields  of 
transportation,  the  most  interesting  ideas  were  those  not  carried  out. 
One  of  the  most  fantastic  railroad  dreams  was  connected  with  the 
proposed  Boston  and  Ogdensburg  road  of  1837.  The  sponsors  planned 
that  it  should  be  a  covered  railroad,  probably  in  order  to  make  travel 
in  the  north  country  more  pleasant  in  the  winter  months  than  other¬ 
wise.  Nor  was  the  ice  covering  Lake  Champlain  to  be  an  obstacle.  To 
overcome  this  obstruction  trains  were  to  be  hauled  over  the  ice  by  horses, 
or,  if  this  did  not  work  out  successfully,  ice-cutters  were  to  keep  a  chan¬ 
nel  open  all  winter. 

Electric  trolley  lines  were  late  in  developing  and,  comparatively 
speaking,  did  not  remain  long.  As  a  rule  they  replaced  horse  rail¬ 
roads.  The  first  horse  railroad  in  the  entire  State  of  Vermont  was 
chartered  in  1872  by  the  Winooski  and  Burlington  Horse  Railroad 
Company,  and  was  about  three  miles  long.  In  1893  this  developed 
into  the  State’s  first  electric  railway.  The  trolley  invaded  Glens  Falls 
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in  1891,  this  also  replacing  a  horse  company.  A  similar  development 
took  place  in  other  populated  areas.  In  recent  years,  however,  the 
trolleys  have  disappeared  as  completely  as  the  red  man.  Their  place 
has  been  taken  by  buses  and  taxis.  Today  not  one  trolley  line  main¬ 
tains  operation  in  all  of  western  Vermont,  while  if  there  is  any  on  the 
New  York  side  of  the  Champlain  Valley  it  is  being  kept  a  profound 
secret.  In  fact,  the  only  trolleys  in  the  entire  area  covered  by  this 
research  are  to  be  found  in  Saratoga  County.  We  should  not  close  our 
discussion  of  trolleys,  however,  without  pointing  out  that  it  was  in  the 
Rutland  County  town  of  Brandon  that  Thomas  Davenport  invented  the 
first  electric  motor  in  history,  and  made  a  model  of  the  first  street  car. 

So  far  as  transportation  is  concerned,  this  present  era  is  predom¬ 
inantly  the  day  of  the  automobile.  Important  highways  penetrate 
every  nook  and  corner  of  the  Adirondacks  and  the  Green  Mountains. 
The  railroads  tended  to  cause  a  divergence  of  interests  between  New 
Yorkers  and  Vermonters,  because  one  State,  so  far  as  the  Champlain 
Valley  was  concerned,  had  its  eyes  on  Albany  and  Troy,  whereas  the 
other  looked  toward  Boston.  The  automobile,  however,  has  had  a 
contrary  influence.  To  the  average  tourist,  the  Champlain  Valley  is  a 
unit,  just  as  it  has  generally  been  historically.  To  him,  the  Green 
Mountains,  the  Adirondacks,  Lake  George,  Lake  Champlain,  the 
upper  Hudson,  and  the  springs  and  race  track  at  Saratoga  constitute 
one  great  vacation  land.  Until  the  flood  of  1927,  Vermont  was  slow 
to  build  hard-surfaced  roads,  but  since  then  this  State  has  advanced  a 
long  way.  Automobile  ferries  have  done  much  to  develop  motor 
transportation  from  one  shore  to  the  other,  while  bridges  have  sur¬ 
mounted  the  watery  barrier  separating  the  two  States.  The  Cham¬ 
plain  Bridge,  connecting  Fort  St.  Frederic  in  New  York  with  Chimney 
Point,  Vermont,  was  opened  to  the  public  in  1929,  after  an  expen¬ 
diture  of  one  million  dollars,  New  York  paying  sixty  per  cent  of  the 
cost  and  Vermont,  forty  per  cent.  Since  then,  two  new  bridges  have 
been  constructed  near  the  Canadian  border.  One  is  an  interstate 
proposition  connecting  Alburg  and  Rouses  Point,  while  the  other  is 
a  Vermont  project  connecting  Alburg  and  Swanton.  Both  received 
considerable  financial  assistance  from  the  Federal  government.  They 
are  like  hands  clasped  across  the  historical  waterway  dedicated  to  a 
common  cause.  In  the  day  of  the  railroad,  the  two  sides  were  some¬ 
what  remote,  but  the  automobile  has  changed  all  that.  In  1928  when 
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I  traveled  from  Burlington  to  Lake  George  village  by  rail,  I  had  a 
long  and  tortuous  trip.  There  was  first  a  train  from  Burlington  to 
Rutland,  then  a  second  from  Rutland  to  Whitehall,  later  a  third  from 
Whitehall  to  Fort  Edward,  and  finally  one  from  Fort  Edward  to  Lake 
George.  The  ride  on  these  four  trains  seemed  to  last  forever,  pri¬ 
marily  because  the  lines  were  not  constructed  for  east-west  traffic,  yet 
when  the  Champlain  Bridge  was  opened  the  following  year  the  same 
trip  became  a  matter  of  less  than  one  hundred  miles,  and  less  than  a 
three-hour  drive  through  a  delightful  country  hallowed  by  history  and 
clothed  in  beauty.  The  travel,  which  was  primarily  a  north-south 
affair,  now  proceeds  smoothly  in  all  directions. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  connect  traffic  regulations  with  the  auto¬ 
mobile,  but  while  there  is  ample  reason  for  doing  so  in  this  day  and 
age,  this  was  not  always  so.  Long  before  the  day  of  the  gas  buggy, 
there  were  problems  relating  to  speed  and  parking.  In  Glens  Falls 
in  1874,  an  ordinance  was  adopted  which  read:  “Any  person  who 
shall  be  guilty  of  racing  or  immoderately  riding  or  driving  any  horse 
or  other  animal  in  any  of  the  streets  of  this  village  shall  be  liable  to 
a  penalty  of  not  less  than  $5  nor  more  than  $25  for  each  offense.” 
Another  provided  that:  “Any  person  who  shall  leave  a  team  or  horse 
in  any  of  the  streets  of  this  village  untied  and  unattended  shall  be 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  $1  nor  more  than  $25  for  each 
offense.”  At  least  there  were  no  red  or  green  lights  in  those  days, 
and  no  one  apparently  even  thought  of  parking  meters,  so  perhaps  we 
are  still  entitled  to  have  pride  in  our  modernity. 

Because  this  is  not  a  thickly  populated  area,  aviation  has  not  yet 
made  as  much  headway  here  as  in  some  places.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  development  of  aviation  facilities  is  steadily  going  forward.  Air¬ 
ports  are  increasing  in  number,  and  improving  in  quality  of  service. 
Some  of  them  are  private,  while  others  are  community  projects.  The 
ships  of  the  sky  follow  roughly  the  routes  of  the  trains,  the  major 
highways  and  the  paths  of  military  conquest.  We  are  not  surprised 
to  find  an  airline  passing  from  Boston  to  Burlington  and  then  on  to 
Montreal.  Nor  are  we  surprised  to  know  that  there  are  regular  mail 
planes  connecting  New  York  City  and  Montreal,  which  also  stop  at 
Burlington.  This  means  of  transportation  does  not  yet  rival  in  impor¬ 
tance  the  steamboat,  canal  boat,  or  train  of  their  particular  eras,  how¬ 
ever,  nor  the  automobile  of  today.  In  the  future  the  airplane  is  bound 
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to  acquire  more  importance  in  this  area  than  it  has  yet  attained,  but 
just  how  far  it  will  replace  existing  facilities  of  travel  we  do  not  know. 

This  completes  our  survey  of  the  development  of  transportation 
facilities  in  western  Vermont  and  northeastern  New  York.  Although 
a  comparatively  thinly  populated  area,  this  section  has  really  con¬ 
tributed  much  in  this  field.  There  is  no  need  to  recapitulate  again  the 
achievements  attained  here,  as  Winans,  Davenport  and  the  others 
are  in  little  danger  of  obscurity;  but  too  often  the  pardonable 
emphasis  given  to  the  great  military  traditions  of  this  area  has  blinded 
us  to  our  economic  development.  Neither  in  war  nor  in  peace  were 
the  people  of  this  area  content  to  follow  others,  preferring  rather  to  be 
leaders. 

It  is  also  obvious  by  this  time  that  the  entire  economic  life  of  this 
section  was  intimately  associated  with  the  developments  of  transpor¬ 
tation  facilities.  Turnpikes,  railroads  and  canals  were  constructed  to 
serve  a  wide  variety  of  economic  interests  and  brought  prosperity 
and  fame  to  hitherto  isolated  communities.  Industries  depended  upon 
transportation,  and  transportation  depended  on  industries. 

There  was  nothing  tedious  about  the  development  of  transporta¬ 
tion,  for  change  was  constant.  Almost  as  soon  as  one  mode  of  travel 
became  the  general  practice  it  was  threatened  and  sometimes  sup¬ 
planted  altogether  by  another.  In  certain  periods  water  routes  domi¬ 
nated;  in  others  the  land  routes  were  most  used.  Sometimes  the 
produce  of  the  Champlain  Valley  was  shipped  northward  toward 
Montreal,  sometimes  southward  toward  Albany  and  New  York,  and 
sometimes  eastward  toward  Boston.  On  at  least  two  occasions  the 
changes  in  direction  took  place  with  dramatic  suddenness,  as  we  shall 
see.  In  any  case,  the  main  trunk  lines  of  the  present  day  tend  to 
follow  the  routes  of  the  early  stagecoaches,  which  followed  roads 
carved  by  advancing  armies  and  paths  worn  thin  by  tribes  of  red  men, 
and  these  in  turn  followed  the  trails  of  animals  when  traveling  on 
land.  But  whether  travel  has  been  by  land  or  water,  we  all  have  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  we  continue  to  follow,  routes  formed  by  our  Creator, 
before  man  or  beast  existed. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


Lumber  and  Other  Forest  Products 


Lumber  was  the  first  major  industry  in  both  Vermont  and  north¬ 
ern  New  York.  All  other  occupations  were  of  secondary  importance. 
The  part  it  played  in  the  development  of  this  area  is  almost  incredible 
to  people  of  our  day  and  age.  In  their  turn,  the  tanning  and  wood 
pulp  industries  also  decidedly  influenced  the  growth  of  many  of  our 
communities.  Yet  today  our  forest  products  have  declined  to  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  comparative  unimportance.  Lumber  is  no  longer  King;  it  is 
now  but  a  ghost  of  its  former  self — a  remnant  of  another  economic 
era. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  imagine  the  appearance  of  this  area  before 
the  coming  of  the  white  man,  when  the  huge  original  wilderness  was 
penetrated  only  by  the  trails  of  wild  beasts  and  savages.  Practically 
all  of  this  territory  was  covered  by  a  dense  forest,  and  immense  tim¬ 
ber  resources  existed  nearly  everywhere.  Much  of  the  soil  compris¬ 
ing  the  farm  lands  of  today  once  supported  stately  trees,  where  few 
or  none  are  now  to  be  seen.  In  addition  most  of  the  territory  now 
comprising  our  forests  was  once  covered  by  much  larger  trees  than  at 
present.  The  stately  pines  of  yesterday  went  the  way  of  the  buffalo 
of  the  western  plains — into  near  oblivion.  The  only  ones  spared  were 
those  so  located  that  they  could  not  be  marketed  at  a  profit.  In  place 
of  the  original  giants  of  the  virgin  wilderness,  most  of  our  timber  of 
the  present  day  consists  of  second  growth  forests.  Military  detach¬ 
ments  lost  their  way  in  woods  where  few  trees  are  now  to  be  found. 
Invariably  the  first  settlers  had  to  slaughter  the  wilderness  to  get  clear 
land  on  which  they  could  plant  their  crops.  In  one  sense  they  consid¬ 
ered  trees  a  blessing  because  they  furnished  material  with  which  to 
construct  homes  and  bridges,  but  very  often  they  were  regarded  as  a 
nuisance.  Large  tracts  were  purposely  burned,  sometimes  to  rid  the 
soil  of  trees,  sometimes  to  obtain  ashes. 
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Not  only  did  there  exist  a  great  quantity  of  timber,  but  also  con¬ 
siderable  variety  of  both  soft  and  hard  wood.  The  location  of  the 
different  types  depended  of  course  on  geographical  factors.  Hoskins, 
in  his  history  of  Vermont,  describes  this  matter  concisely:  “The 
intervales  along  the  large  rivers  were  formerly  timbered  with  oak, 
butternut,  elm  and  walnut.  The  plain  lands  were  generally  covered 
with  pine.  On  the  medium  land  the  timber  was  usually  beech,  birch 
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and  maple,  often  intermixed  with  spruce,  hemlock,  ash,  elm,  bass, 
butternut,  cherry  and  hornbeam.  In  some  parts  of  the  state  are 
swamps,  which  afford  a  plentiful  supply  of  cedar.  The  sides  and  tops 
of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  evergreens,  mostly  hemlock,  spruce 
and  fir.”  In  New  York  State,  hardwoods  were  found  in  all  sections, 
but  practically  all  spruce  and  white  cedars  were  confined  to  the  Adir- 
ondacks.  In  both  States  white  pine  was  of  most  importance,  while 
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hemlock  was  disregarded  at  first.  It  was  only  natural  that,  when  the 
people  of  Vermont  sought  a  symbol  for  their  State  seal  in  1778,  they 
chose  a  pine  tree  and  a  cow.  As  “Life”  has  so  aptly  remarked,  “In 
1 7 7 8  Vermont’s  pines  were  a  reality,  its  cows  a  wish.”  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that,  if  the  settlers  in  our  five  New  York  counties  had  in 
their  turn  selected  a  symbol,  they  also  would  have  decided  in  favor  of 
the  white  pine,  for  this  State’s  place  in  lumber  history  is  definitely 
and  fundamentally  based  on  this  tree.  These  pines  averaged  from 
one  hundred  and  thirty  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  height;  while 
in  Vermont,  Thompson  reported  in  his  history  of  that  State,  that 
pines  measuring  from  one  hundred  and  forty  to  one  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  were  not  uncommon.  The  maximum  height  in  each  State 
was  approximately  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  It  was  not  unusual 
to  find  a  pine  six  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  while  sometimes  they 
were  eighty  inches  across.  On  both  sides  of  the  Champlain  Valley, 
and  to  the  south,  these  veterans  of  the  wilderness,  regarded  primaril} 
as  an  encumbrance,  were  slaughtered  right  and  left,  this  destruction 
continuing  with  increasing  momentum  until  the  virgin  forests  had 
practically  ceased  to  exist.  In  the  Hudson  drainage  system,  logs  and 
lumber  moved  constantly  southward,  but  in  the  Champlain  Valley 
they  moved  in  various  directions:  sometimes  north,  sometimes  south, 
and  sometimes  east,  depending  on  changes  in  transportation  facilities. 

So  far  as  the  Champlain  Valley  is  concerned,  the  history  of  the 
lumber  industry  may  well  be  divided  into  four  periods :  the  first  last¬ 
ing  from  the  first  settlements  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake  until  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  Champlain  Canal  in  1823.  During  that  time  Albany 
and  Troy  received  timber  from  the  area  south  of  Ticonderoga,  but 
the  chief  lumber  markets  were  in  Canada  and  the  main  trade  routes 
were  toward  the  north.  Ashes  were  at  first  used  as  money  to  barter 
with  the  Canadian  merchants,  while  by  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  transportation  of  ship  timber  and  lumber  to  Canada  had 
developed  to  a  considerable  extent.  At  Montreal  and  Quebec  white 
oak  and  pine  found  a  ready  market,  and  were  reshipped  from  there 
across  the  Atlantic.  This  rafting  of  timber  and  lumber  down  the 
Richelieu  and  the  St.  Lawrence  was  a  risky  undertaking  and  losses 
were  frequent.  It  was  not  unusual  for  rafts  to  be  swept  beyond  Que¬ 
bec  by  the  current  and  carried  to  total  destruction.  Custom  house 
records  at  Fort  St.  John,  Quebec,  indicate  the  extent  of  the  marketing 
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of  American  pine  and  elm  timber.  In  the  brief  period  from  May 
i  to  July  30  in  1807,  there  passed  down  the  river  132,720  cubic  feet 
of  square  timber;  160,000  feet  of  common  boards;  67*000  feet  of 
plank,  two  inches  thick;  20  masts;  and  4,545  l°gs  (H-1^  ^eet  l°ng) 

_ all  white  pine.  In  the  southern  end  of  the  Champlain  Valley,  in 

the  section  around  Whitehall,  timber  was  transported  in  the  winter 
months  on  sledges  to  Albany  seventy  miles  away.  The  extent  to  which 
the  forests  were  destroyed  in  this  period  is  perhaps  best  indicated  by 
the  fact  that,  by  the  time  the  Champlain  Canal  was  opened  in  1823, 
the  white  pine  had  almost  disappeared  in  western  Vermont,  although 
it  was  that  State’s  leading  tree. 

The  second  period  of  the  lumber  industry  lasted  from  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Champlain  Canal  until  railroads  were  built  connecting  Bur¬ 
lington  with  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  around  1850.  During  this  time, 
instead  of  timber  being  shipped  to  Canada  the  Champlain  lumber 
reservoir  emptied  into  the  Hudson.  Lumber  traveled  in  just  the  oppo¬ 
site  direction  from  that  of  the  previous  era.  Prior  to  this  time  saw¬ 
mills  had  been  erected  along  the  upper  Hudson  as  far  as  Glens  Falls, 
but  the  output  of  these,  plus  that  shipped  from  the  Whitehall  district, 
had  constituted  but  a  trickle  compared  with  the  timber  that  now  began 
descending  on  Troy,  Albany  and  New  York  like  a  tidal  wave.  Saw¬ 
mills  were  hastily  erected  everywhere,  and  waterways  were  taxed  to 
capacity.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  important  place  held  by  the 
Chazy  River  at  this  time  in  spite  of  its  northern  location.  It  was 
navigable  as  far  as  the  village  of  Champlain.  Not  only  were  great 
numbers  of  trees  cut  in  Clinton  County,  but  hundreds  of  teams  drew 
in  logs  each  day  from  Canada.  At  Champlain  they  were  loaded  on 
canal  boats  for  points  south.  Since  no  towboats  existed  then,  the 
loaded  craft  reached  Whitehall  by  using  masts  and  sails,  then  were 
towed  by  mules  to  West  Troy,  and  finally  sailed  on  down  the  Hud¬ 
son.  The  timber  from  other  river  valleys  on  both  sides  of  Lake 
Champlain  followed  much  the  same  pattern.  On  Lake  George  the 
wilderness  was  also  being  leveled.  In  the  town  of  Bolton  alone  there 
were  twelve  sawmills  as  early  as  1810.  The  industry  grew  rapidly, 
the  timber  being  rafted  up  the  lake  to  Caldwell  and  then  hauled  by 
teams  to  the  Hudson,  there  to  be  supplemented  by  logs  from  farther 
up  that  river.  Regardless,  however,  of  the  direction  from  whence  it 
came,  practically  all  of  it  headed  for  Troy,  Albany  and  New  York. 
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The  next  decade  (1830-40),  after  the  completion  of  the  Champlain 
Canal,  saw  New  York  State  reach,  the  zenith  of  its  career  as  a  lumber 
producing  area.  At  that  time  West  Troy  was  the  leading  wholesale 
center,  because  of  its  position  in  our  canal  system,  while  in  the  1840s 
Whitehall  became  very  important  as  a  Canadian  outlet.  Albany’s  chief 
claim  to  fame  as  a  lumber  center  was  to  be  reserved  for  the  1850s. 
Until  the  end  of  this  period  most  of  the  lumber  produced  from  the  New 
York  forests  was  white  pine. 

Meanwhile,  the  lumber  industry  was  attaining  new  dimensions  in 
Vermont  as  well.  By  1840  there  were  1,081  sawmills  in  the  State. 
To  illustrate  their  penetration  of  the  counties:  the  Bennington  County 
town  of  Shaftsbury  had  twelve  sawmills  on  that  date;  in  Rutland 
County,  Brandon  had  ten,  Hubbardton  nine,  and  Pittsford  eight; 
in  Addison  County,  Bristol  had  eleven,  while  Ferrisburg  had  timber 
equal  to  any  in  the  entire  State;  in  Chittenden  County,  Underhill  had 
ten,  not  to  mention  Burlington;  and  in  Franklin  County,  Enosburg 
had  eleven,  Fairfax  ten,  and  Flighgate  eight.  This  was  the  crest  of 
the  lumber  era  in  Vermont,  however,  so  far  as  production  was  con¬ 
cerned.  The  Green  Mountains  had  been  settled  before  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  and  it  was  to  be  expected  that  this  timber  reservoir  would  be 
exhausted  earlier  than  the  other.  By  1843  it  looked  as  if  the  Vermont 
lumber  industry  would  perish  because  of  lack  of  material,  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  situation  became  so  depressing  that,  in  1850,  there  were  only  326 
sawmills  in  the  entire  State,  a  loss  of  755  in  ten  years.  This,  however, 
was  but  the  darkness  before  the  dawn,  as  we  shall  soon  see. 

The  third  lumber  era  existed,  roughly,  from  1850  to  the  end  of 
the  century.  Although  lumber  traffic  in  the  Hudson  system  continued 
southward,  that  of  the  Champlain  Valley  flowed  predominantly  east 
and  southeast  from  Burlington.  This  marked  the  golden  age  of  the 
lumber  industry  in  both  Albany  and  Burlington. 

Because  much  of  this  territory  was  at  this  time  in  the  Albany  dis¬ 
trict  it  is  interesting  to  trace  the  development  of  that  city  as  a  lumber 
center,  even  though  it  is  outside  the  geographical  boundaries  of  this 
research.  In  answer  to  the  question  of  what  made  Albany  such  an 
important  lumber  market,  Defebaugh  (“Lumber  Industry  in  Amer¬ 
ica”)  stated:  “The  Albany  market  grew;  it  was  not  made.  The 
Erie  and  Champlain  canals  and  the  Hudson  River  generated,  as  it 
were,  and  fostered  a  lumber  market  in  the  old  Dutch  town.  It  was 
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water  transportation,  in  the  days  when  railroads  were  not  or  were 
few  and  far  between,  that  turned  the  lumber  trade  to  this  point,  and 
it  is  water  transportation  that  has  kept  the  market  alive  for  over  a 
half  century.”  For  years  after  the  canals  were  opened,  the  local  sup¬ 
ply  of  lumber  was  great  enough  to  render  great  distributing  plants 
unnecessary,  but  in  the  1850s  this  situation  changed,  and  in  1853 
Albany  began  to  assume  importance  as  a  distribution  center.  From 
that  time  on  until  1872,  there  was  consistent  growth.  In  that  year 
438,000,000  feet  of  lumber  was  delivered  at  Albany  by  canal,  while 
from  1875  to  1880  a  total  of  700,000,000  feet  from  all  sources  com¬ 
bined,  including  canal,  was  handled  annually.  For  about  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  Albany  claimed  the  honor  of  being  the  largest  wholesale 
lumber  market  in  the  L-nited  States.  The  decline  of  Albany  after 
1872  has  generally  been  blamed  on  two  factors.  In  the  first  place, 
improved  railroad  facilities  tempted  lumbermen  to  make  through  ship¬ 
ments  from  mill  to  customer.  In  the  second  place,  Albany’s  sources 
of  white  pine  were  nearly  exhausted,  and  New  York  passed  its  zenith 
as  a  lumber  State  in  1865.  As  a  result,  this  city  was  forced  to  relin¬ 
quish  her  leadership  in  the  American  lumber  industry  to  Chicago. 

What  happened  at  Albany  was  of  course  more  or  less  reflected  in 
the  upper  reaches  of  the  Hudson,  although  in  the  area  nearest  the  city 
this  was  not  true  because  the  land  was  very  much  denuded.  Wash¬ 
ington  County  had  in  1855  only  forty-nine  sawmills,  producing  lum¬ 
ber  worth  $217,140,  as  compared  with  one  hundred  and  thirty  mills 
in  1823.  At  that  time  Warren  County  had  sixty-eight  mills,  Sara¬ 
toga  eighty,  Essex  seventy-three  and  Clinton  one  hundred  and  ten. 
These  figures  do  not  measure  the  Albany  influence  accurately,  how¬ 
ever,  because  the  counties  of  Essex  and  Clinton  were  inside  the  Cham¬ 
plain  reservoir  and  therefore  dependent  upon  Burlington,  and  because 
there  was  much  variation  in  size  of  mills,  some  of  them  producing 
enormous  quantities  of  lumber.  For  example,  in  i860  one  Hudson 
River  mill  alone  had  two  hundred  and  fifty  saws  in  operation.  We 
can  obtain  a  fair  idea  of  the  development  taking  place  when  we  learn 
that  in  1853,  36,895,490  feet  of  boards  and  scantling,  and  313,470 
cubic  feet  of  timber  were  cleared  through  the  collector’s  office  at 
Glens  Falls,  alone.  Four  miles  above  this  city  there  was  constructed 
an  expensive  boom  across  the  river,  made  of  piers  and  chains.  It 
acted  as  a  pocket  for  all  logs  driven  down  the  Hudson.  The  num- 
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ber  of  market-logs  increased  from  132,500  in  1851  to  a  maximum  of 
1,069,000  in  1872,  which  is  the  same  date  that  marked  the  climax  of 
Albany’s  development.  Over  a  period  of  twenty-seven  years  this  was 
the  equivalent  of  approximately  91,180,741  feet  of  lumber  annually, 
while  it  has  been  roughly  estimated  that  the  amount  manufactured  on 
the  Hudson  above  the  boom  was  5,000,000  feet  annually.  As  at 
Albany,  however,  a  decline  set  in  after  1872.  In  the  State  as  a  whole 
the  number  of  mills  declined  from  3,963  in  1865  to  2,822  in  1880, 
and  to  1 ,742  in  1 899. 

Meanwhile  an  equally  great  change  was  taking  place  in  the  Cham¬ 
plain  Valley.  As  we  have  noted,  western  Vermont  ceased  to  be  a 
large-scale  lumber  producing  area  in  the  1840s.  In  this  same  dec¬ 
ade,  however,  railroad  lines  were  being  built  connecting  Burlington 
with  the  Atlantic  seacoast.  With  their  completion  a  decided  change 
in  the  routes  of  lumber  transportation  took  place.  Instead  of  moving 
northward  as  timber  tended  to  before  1823,  or  southward  toward 
Albany  and  Troy  as  it  did  between  then  and  1850,  it  now  moved 
toward  Burlington  from  all  directions,  particularly  from  Canada,  to 
be  then  reshipped  toward  Boston.  The  first  cargo  of  Canadian  lum¬ 
ber  arrived  in  1850,  and  Burlington  then  began  to  assume  its  position 
as  a  distribution  center.  By  i860,  the  sales  of  this  market  amounted 
to  about  40,000,000  feet.  A  Burlington  lumberman  wrote  in  1863: 

“Little  did  the  projectors  of  our  railroads  dream  that  within  ten 
years  after  the  completion  of  their  roads,  almost  every  available  space 
on  their  ground  at  Burlington  would  be  lumbered  up  with  boards  and 
planks  on  their  distant  voyage  to  Europe,  South  America,  California 
and  the  far  isles  of  the  Pacific,  but  such  is  the  fact. 

“The  lumber  is  brought  here  from  the  mills  on  the  Ottawa  and  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  their  tributaries  without  sorting,  and  is  here  sorted 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  different  markets. 

“If  a  ship  at  Boston,  bound  for  Australia,  needs  a  cargo  of  lumber, 
it  is  put  into  the  cars  at  the  planing  mill,  carried  to  Boston  and 
unloaded  direct  from  the  cars  to  the  vessel.  If  one  for  the  West 
Indies  calls  for  a  load,  it  can  be  supplied  with  a  cargo  of  rough  boards 
with  the  same  facility  and  dispatch.  Every  demand  for  pine  lumber 
or  any  of  its  manufactures,  whether  rough,  dressed,  tongued  and 
grooved,  made  into  doors,  sash,  blinds  or  boxes,  or  even  houses, 
ready  made,  can  be  furnished  to  order  upon  short  notice.” 
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Importation  of  unmanufactured  wood  from  Canada  tended  to  vary 
considerably,  but  the  maximum  was  reached  in  the  1880s.  It  is  true 
that  the  record  of  169,902,000  feet  was  established  in  1873,  while  as 
late  as  1897  there  was  158,228,000  feet  imported  (this  figure  being 
due  largely  to  the  tariff  rates  on  lumber  enacted  that  year),  but  in  the 
twelve-year  period  from  1880  to  1891,  inclusive,  imports  never  dipped 
below  100,000,000  feet.  Burlington’s  exports  of  furniture  alone 
reached  $283,110  in  value  in  1894.  At  the  height  of  the  lumber 
imports  of  the  1880s,  over  four  hundred  steamers  and  barges  were 
engaged  in  the  trade.  It  is  said  that  a  single  tow,  arriving  at  Bur¬ 
lington,  often  scaled  3,000,000  feet.  This  city  was  the  greatest 
lumber  port  in  all  New  England;  while  in  the  United  States  as  a 
whole  it  was  exceeded  in  importance  only  by  Chicago  and  Albany. 
During  the  1880s  its  population  increased  28.4  per  cent;  while  in  the 
following  decade  there  was  another  growth  of  27.8  per  cent.  The 
population  of  1900  was  18,640,  compared  with  11,365  in  1880.  This 
period  of  the  lumber  industry  in  the  Champlain  Valley  ended  in  1897, 
to  be  exact,  when  a  duty  of  two  dollars  a  thousand  feet  was  imposed 
on  lumber  imported  from  Canada. 

During  this  same  period  there  was  also  considerable  activity  on 
the  New  York  side  of  the  Champlain  Valley.  Thanks  to  later  settle¬ 
ment,  this  section’s  timber  was  not  exhausted  at  such  an  early  date. 
Until  about  1870  production  continued  at  full  blast,  but  the  inevitable 
was  only  delayed.  This  became  the  first  State  in  the  Union  to  act  to 
preserve  its  forests.  Most  of  its  rivers  rose  within  the  Adirondack 
area,  and  the  destruction  of  the  wilderness  was  bound  to  affect  water- 
flow  seriously  if  continued.  Besides,  there  was  also  the  danger  of 
permanent  damage  to  scenery  and  wild  life.  A  commission  headed  by 
Horatio  Seymour  was  appointed  in  1872  to  study  the  situation,  with 
the  result  that  protective  legislation  was  introduced  in  the  1880s  over 
the  opposition  of  the  lumber  barons.  In  1895,  the  Forest,  Fish  and 
Game  Commission  was  appointed  and  further  restrictions  were  added. 

While  brakes  were  being  applied  to  the  production  of  lumber  in 
the  northern  Adirondacks,  imports  from  Canada  naturally  increased 
in  the  Plattsburgh  district.  Except  for  the  245,624,000  feet  brought 
in  in  1897  due  to  the  imposition  of  the  tariff  rates  referred  to,  maximum 
imports  of  238,238,000  feet  were  reported  for  1893.  Plattsburgh  had 
not  been  noted  for  lumber  exports  since  the  first  period  of  the  indus- 
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try’s  development,  but  in  the  1890s  it  began  to  ship  considerable 
quantities  of  hardwoods  to  industries  in  lower  Canada.  In  1900 
4,066,000  feet  of  sawed,  unmanufactured  lumber  was  thus  exported. 

The  fourth  and  last  great  period  in  the  lumber  industry  is  con¬ 
fined  to  the  twentieth  century,  and  is  primarily  one  of  decline.  The 
causes  of  this  trend  are  obvious,  as  a  result  of  our  previous  dis¬ 
cussion.  The  choicest  timber  had  already  been  cut  down  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  century;  State  regulation  checked  the  operations  of  lumbermen; 
while  the  handling  of  imported  lumber  had  been  decreased  because  of 
the  imposition  of  the  tariff  rates  of  1897.  Waste  of  many  kinds  was 
an  additional  reason.  Lumbermen  had  little  thought  of  the  future  in 
their  logging  operations.  Timber  thieves  in  particular  tended  to  take 
only  the  finest  logs,  leaving  the  remainder  to  decay  at  leisure.  There 
was  much  carelessness  about  fires,  and  many  conflagrations  were  caused 
by  sparks  from  locomotives.  Too  often,  hemlock  logs  were  allowed 
to  rot  after  tannery  owners  had  stripped  off  the  bark.  The  demands 
of  the  wood-pulp  industry  caused  the  slaughter  of  smaller  trees  than 
before.  Finally,  the  cutting  of  Christmas  trees  on  a  large  scale 
resulted  in  still  further  waste.  In  general  Vermont  soil  is  richer  than 
in  the  Adirondack  area.  When  trees  were  once  felled  there  was  a 
greater  tendency  to  keep  the  land  under  cultivation  rather  than  to  let 
new  trees  develop.  All  these  factors,  and  others,  combined  to  under¬ 
mine  the  lumber  industry.  Today  local  lumber  production  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  an  exceedingly  profitable  enterprise.  Most  of  the  timber 
now  cut  is  for  pulpwood,  which  is  a  story  by  itself. 

The  first  sawmill  erected  in  the  State  of  Vermont  is  said  to  have 
been  built  by  the  French  at  Swanton,  in  Franklin  County.  In  the 
New  York  counties  the  spread  of  mills  northward  was  rapid  and  con¬ 
sistent.  According  to  lumber  authorities  the  first  was  erected  at  Half¬ 
moon,  Saratoga  County,  in  1762;  the  second  in  Queensbury,  War¬ 
ren  County,  in  1763;  the  third  in  Whitehall,  Washington  County,  by 
Skene,  in  17 66;  the  fourth  by  Gilliland  in  Willsboro,  Essex  County, 
in  1767  ;  and,  while  the  fifth  and  sixth  were  built  in  Washington  County, 
the  seventh  was  constructed  by  Fredenburgh  in  1769  at  Plattsburgh, 
Clinton  County.  Since  that  time  there  have  been  great  changes  in  mills. 
The  first  ones  were  driven  by  water  power,  while  the  saw  used  was  of 
the  sash  or  gate  variety.  The  sawing  machinery  consisted  of  an  upright 
saw  in  a  frame  driven  by  a  connecting  rod  from  a  crank  attached  to  an 
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end  of  the  water  wheel  shaft.  The  machinery  of  that  time  was  rather 
crude,  and  a  large  amount  of  power  was  needed  to  work  it.  The  mill 
itself  was  generally  built  of  rough  hewed  timbers,  strongly  braced,  and 
nothing  but  the  roof  was  boarded.  Sometimes  an  entire  day’s  output 
was  between  2,000  and  3,000  feet.  The  next  great  improvement  in 
machinery  was  the  gang  saw,  which  was  simply  composed  of  several 
parallel  saws  in  the  sash.  Later  the  mulay  or  single  saw,  more  pow¬ 
erful  and  rapid  than  the  sash  saw,  increased  production  to  5,000  or 
8,000  feet  per  day.  Still  later,  the  use  of  steam  for  motive  power  and 
the  perfection  of  circular  saws  once  more  greatly  increased  the  daily 
output. 

The  first  shingle  machine  was  used  around  the  end  of  the  War  of 
1812;  while  the  earliest  clapboard  machine  was  introduced  about  1820. 
Because  laws  forbade  slabs  being  thrown  into  rivers,  as  had  been  orig¬ 
inally  a  normal  method  of  their  disposal,  laths  were  primarily  made  of 
slabs.  An  idea  of  the  primitive  character  of  the  first  sawmills  can  be 
gained  from  a  description  of  lathes  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  lathe  of  that  time,  according  to  the  “Northwestern  Lum¬ 
berman’’  of  1886,  “consisted  of  a  dry  hardwood  pole  about  twelve  feet 
long  and  two  inches  in  diameter,  placed  horizontally  about  eight  feet 
from  the  floor,  fastened  at  one  end.  A  rope,  strap  or  a  cord  of  dry  hide 
was  fastened  to  the  other  end,  with  a  turn  around  the  piece  to  be  worked, 
which  was  about  three  feet  from  the  floor;  the  rope  was  made  fast  to 
a  treadle,  the  end  of  which  was  made  fast  by  means  of  a  tenon  in  a 
mortise  and  a  peg  which  made  a  hinge.  The  chisel  or  gouge  was  then 
placed  in  a  rest  and  against  the  piece  to  be  turned.  The  thing  was 
then  put  into  operation  by  placing  one  foot  on  the  treadle,  the  spring 
of  the  pole  and  the  weight  of  the  pole  keeping  the  thing  in  motion. 
As  the  foot  bore  down  the  piece  would  turn  and  the  chisel  would  cut, 
cutting  only  one-half  the  time.  The  device  answered  very  well  and 
was  largely  used.  The  first  improvement  in  the  lathe  was  made 
about  sixty-five  years  ago  (1821),  which  was  effected  by  the  use  of  a 
large  wheel  in  the  room  of  the  pole  and  treadle.  It  took  one  man  to 
turn  the  wheel  and  one  to  hold  the  chisel.  That  mode  of  turning  con¬ 
tinued  until  within  fifty-five  years  (1831),  when  steam  power  was 
used.” 

Reference  has  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  the  lumber  raft 
which  was  used  until  1880.  According  to  Defebaugh,  “the  pine  and 
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hemlock  were  laid  from  twenty-four  to  thirty  courses  deep,  several 
courses  projecting  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  Each  course  was 
laid  at  right  angles  to  the  preceding  one,  and  this  served  to  hold  the 
lumber  together.  As  most  of  the  lumber  was  in  sixteen  foot  lengths 
[this  certainly  was  not  true  of  the  Glens  Falls  area]  the  lumber 
squares  thus  formed  measured  sixteen  feet  on  each  edge.  These  were 
made  into  a  raft.  The  customary  size  of  a  raft  was  148  feet  in  width 
and  160  feet  in  length.  A  raft  of  this  size,  containing  twenty-five 
courses,  would  include  180,000  feet  of  lumber  or  more.  In  addition, 
a  deck  load  of  shingles  or  dressed  lumber  was  often  taken  along  for  sale 
at  some  market  en  route.  The  rafting  crew  lived  on  the  raft,  in  rough 
shanties  erected  for  the  purpose.  Three  oars  on  each  side  of  the  raft 
permitted  it  to  be  handled  in  the  river.  The  crew  included  twelve  or 
eighteen  men.  When  there  was  good  water  a  raft  would  make  from 
forty  tO'  fifty  miles  a  day,  tying  up  at  the  bank  at  night.”  Early  lumber¬ 
men  claimed  that  the  marketing  of  their  product  by  raft  was  superior 
to  carrying  it  overland  because  immersion  in  water  tended  to  remove  the 
sap.  These  rafts  accumulated  considerable  dirt  as  a  rule,  however,  and 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  owners  of  the  planing  mills  that  finished  the 
lumber  always  agreed  that  rafting  was  the  better  method  of  transporta¬ 
tion. 

The  nature  of  the  lumber  industry  made  some  regulations  essen¬ 
tial.  In  New  York  State  the  first  legislation  inspired  by  lumbermen 
and  intended  for  their  relief  was  an  act  passed  in  1804  to  prevent  the 
stopping  of  timber,  and  embezzlement,  on  the  Hudson.  However,  if 
a  raft  owner  permitted  a  raft  to  remain  too  long  on  private  property, 
the  owner  of  the  land  could  take  the  timber  for  his  own  use.  In  1831 
the  use  of  log  marks  on  the  Hudson  was  made  compulsory.  The  first 
act  providing  punishment  for  persons  cutting  timber  on  State  lands 
was  passed  in  1826.  Rivers  were  the  main  highways  of  logs  and  timber 
and  it  was  essential  that  they  should  not  be  obstructed.  The  Salmon 
River  was  made  a  public  highway  in  1806,  the  Schroon  in  1819,  the 
Saranac  in  1846,  the  Chateaugay  in  1851,  and  the  Sacandaga  in  1869. 
From  time  to  time  rivers  were  improved  by  appropriations  for  that 
purpose,  in  addition.  Sale  of  State  lands  was  prohibited  in  1883  in 
the  counties  of  Clinton,  Essex,  Saratoga  and  Warren.  Regulations  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  State’s  forest  preserves  concern  lumbering  only  from  a 
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negative  angle  and  more  properly  belong  to  our  discussion  of  con¬ 
servation. 

There  were  various  methods  of  estimating  and  measuring  standing 
timber,  which  were  employed  by  experts  called  “timber  cruisers.” 
They  were  necessarily  experts  in  their  field  or  they  would  not  remain 
long  in  this  profession.  As  a  rule  they  understood  lumbering  from 
beginning  to  end.  Previous  experience  in  the  woods  felling  trees,  cut¬ 
ting  them  up  into  logs,  skidding  them,  scaling  them,  and  finally  haul¬ 
ing  them  to  the  mill  had  taught  the  cruisers  how  many  logs  were 
needed  to  manufacture  a  given  quantity  of  lumber,  and  other  experi¬ 
ence  around  mills  while  working  as  sawyers,  pilers,  or  jack  loggers 
was  also  of  considerable  assistance.  After  many  long  years  of  prac¬ 
tice  they  became  experts  in  judging  the  amount  of  timber  standing  on 
a  given  area.  As  Knechtel  pointed  out  in  the  1900  report  of  the  For¬ 
est,  Fish  and  Game  Commission  the  disadvantages  under  which  each 
cruiser  worked  were  great.  “There  was  the  density  of  timber,  never 
the  same  on  different  tracts.  The  average  volume  of  individual  trees 
troubled  him  as  the  trees  were  taller  on  some  tracts  than  on  others. 
In  the  matter  of  estimating  defective  material  he  had  to  largely  ‘go  it 
blind,’  while  his  judgement  of  area  was  likely  to  be  greatly  at  fault.” 
In  spite  of  these  disadvantages,  however,  these  vague  estimates  were 
satisfactory  in  the  day  when  timber  was  abundant  and  lumber  was 
cheap.  As  time  went  on  expert  guessing  was  replaced  by  a  number  of 
more  or  less  scientific  methods  which  are  more  or  less  complicated  as 
well. 

Even  after  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century,  tools  and  labor- 
saving  appliances  were  few  and  crude.  The  double-bitted  ax  had 
not  been  invented  and  so  the  woodsmen  used  a  single  bit.  Even  this 
was  home-made,  the  curved  hickory  handle  being  made  by  hand,  and 
the  bit  itself  being  fashioned  by  the  nearest  blacksmith.  As  a  rule 
tree  trunks  were  chopped,  instead  of  sawed,  into  logs  because  cross¬ 
cut  saws  had  to  be  imported  from  England  and  were  therefore  scarce 
and  costly.  At  first  logs  were  seldom  skidded.  They  were  cut  so 
close  to  the  mills  that  they  were  hauled  directly  to  the  saw,  skidways 
being  made  only  for  a  surplus  supply.  The  lumberman  was  generallv 
also  a  farmer  and  thus  was  able  to  make  use  of  his  oxen  during  most 
of  the  year.  Fox  claims  that  “in  those  days  the  oxen  did  not  wait  for 
the  teamster  to  swear  at  them  before  starting  a  load.  It  was  not 
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until  later  years  that  the  oxen  got  that  idea.”  Rather  than  skid  logs 
and  transport  them  any  great  distance  the  tendency  was  for  the  early 
lumberman  to  move  his  mill  into  a  new  tract  of  timber.  Not  until 
about  1813  was  the  idea  conceived  of  driving  logs  down  rivers  to 
mills  instead  of  moving  mills  to  the  logs. 

Log  driving  originated  with  the  Fox  brothers,  Warren  County 
lumbermen,  who  sent  the  first  log  drive  down  the  Schroon  and  Hud¬ 
son  to  their  mill  at  Glens  Falls.  Their  example  was  swiftly  followed 
by  others,  and  for  seventy-five  years  the  large  sawmills  at  Glens  Falls, 
Hudson  Falls  and  Fort  Edward  obtained  their  stock  this  way. 

Log  driving  on  rivers  made  the  marking  of  logs  essential.  This 
was  done  by  a  hammer  which  stamped  an  impression  on  the  ends  of 
the  logs  before  they  were  shoved  into  the  water.  This  was  not  only 
a  protection  against  stealing,  but  also  enabled  each  lumberman  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  his  own  logs  from  those  of  his  neighbors.  On  the  upper 
Hudson  in  particular  there  were  many  firms  engaged  in  logging,  and 
it  is  said  that  their  ingenuity  was  taxed  to  devise  new  and  distinctive 
marks.  The  stamping  of  logs  was  just  as  essential  to  the  early  lum¬ 
berman  in  this  area  as  the  branding  of  cattle  was  to  the  westerner  of 
a  later  era.  But  for  these  marks,  the  huge  log  traffic  on  the  Hudson 
and  its  tributaries  would  have  been  in  utter  confusion  and  chaos. 
Because  of  their  use,  the  sorting  of  the  enormous  quantities  of  logs  at 
the  big  boom  above  Glens  Falls  was  a  possibility. 

Lumbering  was  a  dangerous  occupation.  In  the  words  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Fox:  “The  causes  are  various;  a  heavy  limb  falls,  broken  by 
the  wind;  a  tree  ‘lodges,’  and,  springing  back  at  the  stump,  kills  the 
axeman;  a  load  of  logs  ‘shoves’  the  team  down  some  grade  in  the 
road,  and  the  driver  is  thrown  underneath  or  dashed  against  a  road¬ 
side  tree;  a  tier  of  logs  starts  suddenly,  and  a  man  is  crushed  to  death; 
a  jam  on  the  log  drive  breaks  without  warning,  and  a  man  is  lost; 
another  while  fighting  a  forest  fire,  finds  his  retreat  cut  off  and  is 
burned;  another  disappears  in  the  current  of  the  spring  flood;  while 
in  the  mills  there  is  the  gruesome  sight  of  men  killed  by  falling  on  the 
saws.” 

For  some  reason  or  other,  the  lumbermen  of  the  Adirondack  area 
cut  practically  all  their  logs  thirteen  feet  long,  although  everywhere 
else  in  the  LTnited  States,  including  Vermont,  the  standard  length  was 
sixteen  feet  or  some  other  even  number.  The  reason  for  adopting 
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this  odd  length  may  never  be  established  beyond  all  doubt.  Perhaps 
the  original  lumbermen  of  the  Adirondacks  were  liberal-minded  and 
considered  their  logs  twelve  feet  long,  throwing  in  an  extra  foot  for 
good  measure,  as  a  baker  might  add  an  extra  doughnut  to  his  dozen. 
Whether  or  not  this  is  the  true  explanation,  in  modern  times  logs  have 
been  figured  as  thirteen,  not  twelve,  feet. 

In  the  buying  and  selling  of  logs  it  was  important  to  scale  saw 
logs  scientifically:  that  is,  to  measure  them  according  to  some  stand¬ 
ard  unit  of  quantity.  In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  of  such  rules  have  been  used  at  one  time  or  another.  The  idea 
of  buying  and  selling  logs  by  count,  using  a  specified  size  as  a  stand¬ 
ard  unit,  originated  with  Norman  Fox,  a  pioneer  lumberman  of  War¬ 
ren  County,  who  represented  that  district  in  the  State  Legislature. 
Naturally,  since  it  was  the  practice  in  the  upper  Hudson  to  cut  thir¬ 
teen-foot  logs,  the  Glens  Falls  or  Adirondack  standard  used  in  that 
area  was  based  on  that  length  of  timber.  One  such  log,  nineteen 
inches  in  diameter  inside  the  bark  at  the  small  end  of  the  log  consti¬ 
tuted  one  “market”  and  would  make  two  hundred  board  feet.  Five 
markets  thus  would  make  a  thousand  board  feet.  In  all  the  eastern 
section  of  the  Adirondacks  from  Glens  Falls  to  Peru,  and  in  the  Lake 
Placid  area  as  well,  this  standard  was  unchallenged.  Logs  are  apt 
not  only  to  be  irregular  in  cross-section,  but  to  vary  in  length  by 
inches,  as  well  as  feet.  To  determine  the  diameter  of  a  log,  the 
average  was  used.  That  is,  if  it  measured  sixteen  inches  one  way  and 
fourteen  the  other,  it  was  recorded  as  a  fifteen-inch  log.  If  the  aver¬ 
age  was  fourteen  and  three-fourths  it  was  called  a  fifteen-inch  log,  but 
if  it  was  fourteen  and  a  half  or  fourteen  and  a  quarter  it  was  recorded 
as  a  fourteen.  As  to  length,  it  was  customary  to  allow  at  least  three 
inches  for  trimming  allowance.  If  a  log  was  thirteen  feet,  three  inches 
or  more  it  was  called  thirteen,  but  if  it  measured  just  thirteen  feet  it 
was  recorded  at  the  next  lower  standard  length.  Along  the  Saranac 
River,  a  twenty-two-inch  log  constituted  a  market.  Around  Saratoga 
Springs  the  International  Log  Rule,  based  on  a  twelve-foot  log,  is  now 
favored,  and  in  1930  the  State  Legislature  gave  it  preferred  status  in 
contracts  in  cases  where  no  log  rule  was  mentioned.  Other  well- 
known  standards  are  the  Doyle,  which  favors  buyers  of  timber 
because  it  underscales  logs  that  are  less  than  twenty  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter;  and  the  Scribner,  which  is  the  best  for  measuring  hardwood  logs. 
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Most  of  the  paragraphs  dealing  with  methods  and  practices  in  the 
logging  industry  have  described  primarily  the  past  and,  sometimes, 
the  fairly  distant  past;  but  the  truth  is  that  changes  in  this  field  have 
not  been  radical.  Improvements  have  been  made  in  tools  and  mechan¬ 
ical  appliances,  and  transportation  by  land  has  been  perfected,  but  the 
general  principles  remain  the  same  in  this  area.  Trees  have  to  be 
felled,  and  logs  skidded,  scaled  and  loaded  or  floated.  An  expert  at 
these  tasks  in  1800  would  be  considered  an  expert  today.  The  great¬ 
est  changes  in  the  lumber  industry  tended  to  take  place  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  logs  into  the  finished  product,  rather  than  in  logging  meth¬ 
ods.  Today  the  slaughter  of  the  forests  in  both  Vermont  and  New 
York,  so  far  as  lumber  is  concerned,  has  nearly  ceased,  and  this  indus¬ 
try  which  was  so  predominant  in  the  past  has  taken  a  place  of  com¬ 
parative  unimportance;  but  the  tremendous  effect  it  had  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  both  states  has  clearly  entitled  it  to  a  position  of  honor  in 
the  history  of  this  region. 

The  lumber  barons  were  not  alone,  however,  in  the  slaughter  of 
the  virgin  forests.  They  received  plenty  of  help  from  others,  includ¬ 
ing  tanners.  Hemlock  timber  existed  on  both  sides  of  the  Champlain 
Valley  and  in  the  upper  Hudson.  In  most  parts  of  Vermont  it  was 
found  in  abundance.  In  the  Adirondacks  it  was  of  inferior  dimension 
and  poor  quality  when  compared  with  hemlock  found  farther  south  in 
the  Catskills,  but  it  nevertheless  assumed  increasing  importance  when 
white  pine  became  scarce.  At  first,  hemlock  timbers  were  allowed  to 
rot  in  the  woods  after  the  bark  had  been  peeled  off  for  the  tanneries. 

Of  our  entire  eleven  counties  Warren  was  most  influenced  by  the 
tanning  industry.  What  happened  here  was  repeated  on  a  lesser 
scale  elsewhere.  Its  development  was  more  recent  than  lumbering. 
As  late  as  1830  there  was  no  record  of  any  products  of  Warren 
County’s  tanneries  being  sent  over  the  Champlain  Canal.  By  1864, 
however,  $1,000,000  worth  was  shipped  by  this  method  alone.  Some 
communities,  such  as  North  Creek,  date  their  birth  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  tanneries.  In  1855,  Warren  County’s  leather  products  were 
valued  at  $1,042,340;  while  by  1865  this  had  increased  to  $1,775,971. 
On  both  occasions  this  county  produced  almost  double  the  amount 
contributed  by  the  other  four  New  York  counties  combined.  Sara¬ 
toga  County  was  second  in  each  case  with  $341,000  and  $463,100. 
In  1855  there  were  fourteen  tanneries  in  operation  in  Warren  County, 
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thirteen  in  Clinton  and  Washington,  ten  in  Essex  and  nine  in  Sara¬ 
toga.  Later,  as  hemlock  became  scarce,  tanneries  were  compelled  to 
give  up  business  because  of  the  lack  of  supply  of  bark.  The  State 
Forest  Commission’s  report  for  1885  stated  that  there  were  six  tan¬ 
neries  in  Warren  County,  using  15,000  cords  of  bark  altogether,  from 
45,000  trees.  The  census  of  1900  indicated  that  only  32,048  cords  of 
hemlock  bark  were  produced  in  the  entire  State  of  New  York,  and  only 
1,937  cords  in  all  Vermont.  Like  lumbering,  tanning  is  today  quite 
definitely  an  industry  of  the  past. 

Bark  peeling  begins  in  the  early  summer  because  it  is  only  from 
about  May  twentieth  to  August  twentieth  that  it  will  peel  easily.  As 
described  by  William  Fox:  “The  best  axemen  are  detailed  for  the 
felling  of  the  large  hemlocks.  Others  with  their  axes  girdle  the  fallen 
tree  trunks  at  intervals  of  four  feet,  and  these  are  followed  by  men 
with  ‘spuds,’  an  iron  tool  with  which  they  peel  or  pry  loose  the  bark. 
The  first  ‘ring,’  the  one  at  the  base  of  the  tree,  is  taken  off  before  the 
tree  is  felled;  otherwise,  the  cutting  at  the  stump  would  spoil  this 
piece  of  bark.  Another  gang  works  as  ‘swampers,’  or  in  piling  or 
ranking  the  bark  ready  for  hauling.  With  the  approach  of  autumn 
the  sap  ceases  to  flow;  the  bark  consequently  sticks  to  the  tree,  and 
the  work  of  peeling  is  ended  for  that  year.” 

Charcoal  burning  exhausted  the  forests  more  completely  than 
either  the  lumber  or  tanning  industries  in  those  areas  where  it  was 
carried  on.  I  his  business  was  confined  largely  to  the  northern  section 
of  the  Adirondacks,  including  Clinton  and  Essex  counties,  where  it 
wras  subservient  to  the  iron  industry.  In  1885,  the  Chateaugay  Ore 
and  Iron  Company  alone  had  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  charcoal 
kilns  with  an  average  capacity  of  from  thirty-five  to  forty  cords  of 
wood.  At  the  same  time,  the  J.  &  J.  Rogers  Iron  Company  of 
Ausable  Forks  had  fifty  kilns  scattered  over  the  Essex  County  town¬ 
ships  of  Jay,  Keene,  and  Wilmington,  and  eight  in  Black  Brook,  Clin¬ 
ton  County.  These  eight  alone  produced  1,000  bushels  of  charcoal 
daily.  In  1900,  a  total  of  900,348  bushels  was  produced  in  New  York 
State  as  a  whole,  and  100,000  bushels  in  Vermont.  Later  charcoal 
was  largely  supplanted  by  coke;  but  w'hile  this  era  lasted  large  areas 
of  forests  were  completely  cleaned  out  as  all  trees,  large  and  small, 
were  taken  to  the  kilns. 

Of  the  major  industries  whose  activity  meant  the  destruction  of 
our  forests,  the  most  recent  was  that  of  wood-pulp  production.  This 
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began  in  the  United  States  in  1867,  when  print  paper  was  first  made 
of  wood-pulp  instead  of  rags.  By  1870  there  were  eight  ground- 
wood  mills  in  the  country,  and  by  1880  there  were  more  than  forty. 
At  first  the  New  York  mills  used  poplar  only,  but  soon  turned  to 
spruce,  and  finally  to  hemlock,  pine,  basswood,  white  birch  and  bal¬ 
sam  as  well.  What  the  lumber  industry  had  done  to  the  white  pine, 
and  the  tanneries  had  done  to  the  hemlock,  the  pulp  mills  now  did  to 
poplars  and  spruce.  Most  trees  were  cut,  both  large  and  small.  The 
largest  spruce  tree  ever  known  in  the  Adirondacks,  which  was  forty- 
one  inches  in  diameter  on  the  stump,  was  cut  for  pulp,  while  pieces  as 
small  as  four  inches  across  were  also  saved  and  utilized  for  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  paper.  The  standard  length  of  pulpwood  was  four  feet,  and 
the  timber  was  peeled  before  shipment  in  order  to  save  freight.  This 
was  dangerous  because  the  bark  when  dried  out  became  a  common 
source  of  forest  fires.  As  a  rule  the  pulp  was  hauled  to  the  railroad 
directly  or  driven  downstream  to  mills  or  some  place  where  it  could  be 
loaded  on  trains.  One  novel  method  of  moving  pulp  was  by  water 
slides.  These  consisted  of  long  troughs  built  down  the  mountain  side, 
streams  of  water  being  diverted  into  them  at  the  top  to  reenforce  the 
law  of  gravity.  Rogers  Pulp  Company  of  Ausable  Forks  had  a  water 
slide  seven  and  one-half  miles  long,  emptying  into  the  Ausable  River. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  pulp  industry,  New  York  and  the  New 
England  States  constituted  the  main  manufacturing  center  in  this  field. 
By  1885,  a  mill  at  Ticonderoga  consumed  6,000  cords  of  wood,  one 
at  Luzerne  used  the  equivalent  of  5,000  market  logs,  another  at  Jes¬ 
sup’s  Landing  (Corinth)  used  15,000  markets,  and  yet  another,  at 
Ballston  Spa,  used  20,000  markets.  In  1897,  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turer  was  the  Rogers  Company  of  Ausable  Forks,  using  32,931  cords 
of  pulp.  In  1898,  when  the  total  cut  of  logs  in  the  Adirondacks 
amounted  to  544,234,207  feet,  229,581,918  of  this  was  consumed  in 
pulp  mills.  Of  293  mills  located  in  the  United  States  in  1900,  102 
were  located  in  New  York.  The  primacy  of  this  one  State  was  best 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  State  next  in  importance  (Wisconsin) 
had  but  thirty-seven.  The  high  peak  of  pulp  consumption  in  the 
Empire  State  was  reached  in  1905,  when  1,302,000  cords  were  used. 
Even  now  it  remains  an  important  industry,  574,900  cords  being  con¬ 
sumed  in  1936,  only  four  states  outranking  New  York.  Vermont’s  con¬ 
sumption  reached  a  peak  of  116,800  cords  in  1920,  but  by  1936  had 
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declined  to  14,400  cords.  In  1930  spruce  was  the  only  kind  consumed 
in  either  State  in  important  quantities.  At  that  time  all  Vermont’s  pulp 
was  supplied  by  the  domestic  market,  while  nearly  half  of  New  York’s 
was  imported. 

There  are  some  mills  in  Vermont,  but  they  are  very  much  over¬ 
shadowed  by  those  in  New  York.  In  fact  the  Empire  State  has  more 
wood-pulp  mills  than  any  other  in  the  Union  (fifty-three  out  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty-five),  whereas  Vermont  has  but  three.  New  York 
also  leads  all  States  in  paper-mills  with  a  total  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven,  compared  with  ten  in  Vermont.  The  New  York  prod¬ 
ucts  in  this  field  that  are  of  great  importance  are  newsprint,  tissue- 
paper,  and  wrapping-paper.  The  1914  “Report  on  Manufactures” 
rated  wood-pulp  and  paper  as  the  second  most  important  industry,  not 
only  in  Glens  Falls,  but  also  in  Plattsburgh.  The  latter  has  also  been 
important  in  connection  with  the  importation  of  wood-pulp,  and  21,986 
tons  were  brought  in  through  that  city  back  in  1905. 

Of  all  the  companies  in  this  section  of  the  United  States,  the  most 
important  is  the  International  Paper  Company.  This  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  newsprint  concern  in  the  world,  although  two  others  produce 
more  in  the  United  States  alone.  In  the  period  from  1924  to  1929, 
it  had  fifteen  paper-mills  operating  in  our  country,  as  compared  with 
nineteen  it  originally  had  when  it  was  incorporated  in  1898.  Of 
these,  one  was  located  in  Vermont  and  seven  in  New  York.  From  1926 
to>  1928  the  International  Paper  Company’s  production  in  America 
decreased  from  349,241  to  165,405  tons.  At  the  same  time  it  increased 
its  foreign  activities,  stepping  up  production  at  Three  Rivers,  Canada, 
and  building  new  plants  in  both  Canada  and  Newfoundland. 

On  October  29,  1928,  an  event  of  great  importance  shook  the 
entire  pulp  and  paper  business  when  the  International  made  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Newspaper  &  Magazine  Paper  Corporation,  purchasing 
agent  for  the  Flearst  papers,  to  furnish  a  large  quantity  of  paper  at  a 
price  from  seven  to  ten  dollars  per  ton  less  than  the  regular  rate.  It 
was  the  general  practice  of  other  paper  producers  to  follow  the  lead 
of  International  in  setting  prices,  and  when  this  company  prepared  to 
offer  its  other  customers  the  same  rates  as  it  did  Hearst,  the  situation 
looked  bad  to  the  rest  of  the  industry.  The  prime  ministers  of  the 
two  Canadian  provinces  of  Quebec  and  Ontario  intervened,  however, 
in  behalf  of  the  newsprint  manufacturers  of  their  country  and  finally 
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by  threats  of  disciplinary  action  forced  an  increase  of  five  dollars  per 
ton  in  the  contract  between  International  and  the  Hearst  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  Newsprint  Institute  of  Canada,  which  controlled  about 
70  per  cent  of  the  paper  produced  in  Canada,  was  formed  during  that 
controversy  to  control  prices  in  the  future.  The  International  did  not 
join,  however. 

This  company’s  activities  were  not  confined  to  the  production  of 
pulp  and  paper,  but  occupied  a  much  wider  field.  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  reported  in  1930  that  the  International  was  the  only 
manufacturer  of  newsprint  that  financed  newspaper  publications  to 
any  considerable  extent.  This  assistance  was  rendered  in  return  for 
long-term  contracts  for  paper.  The  International  had  seventy  such 
customers,  including  the  “Albany  Evening  News”  and  the  “Albany 
Knickerbocker  Press.”  During  the  progress  of  the  investigation,  how¬ 
ever,  it  disposed  of  practically  all  its  stock  and  securities  in  the  pub¬ 
lishing  business.  The  International  Paper  Company  was  also  very 
much  interested  in  the  public  utility  field,  to  the  extent  of  $500,000,- 
000.  The  investigation  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  however, 
paved  the  way  for  the  passage,  in  1935,  of  the  Public  Utility  Holding 
Company  Act  with  its  so-called  “death  sentence”  for  holding  com¬ 
panies.  Since  then  the  International  has  come  to  terms  with  the 
Securities  Exchange  Commission,  and  on  January  31,  1939,  the  direc¬ 
tors,  meeting  in  Boston,  voted  to  confine  their  activities  to  paper  and 
other  non-utility  interests. 

Another  major  newsprint  paper  manufacturer  in  this  area  is  the 
firm  of  Finch,  Pruyn  &  Company,  at  Glens  Falls.  It  was  created 
about  1865,  but  did  not  begin  paper  production  until  1905.  Origi¬ 
nally  it  was  primarily  concerned  with  the  manufacture  of  lumber, 
black  marble  and  lime.  By  1876  it  owned  all  the  sawmills  located  on 
the  Glens  Falls  side  of  the  Hudson.  In  1900  it  produced  16,700,000 
feet  of  lumber,  consisting  of  13,800,000  spruce,  2,000,000  hemlock, 
840,000  pine  and  60,000  hardwood.  In  1905,  however,  this  industry 
was  forced  to  move  over  to  make  room  for  a  new  bedfellow.  During 
the  first  full  year  of  operation,  13,506  tons  of  ground  wood,  and 
15,718  tons  of  paper  were  produced.  Although  the  company  felt  the 
depression  in  1932  and  1933,  39 ,665  tons  of  wood-pulp  and  43,679 
tons  of  paper  were  made  in  1935,  and  the  mills  were  operating  at  near 
capacity.  All  of  its  wood  comes  from  the  Adirondacks,  the  spruce  from 
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this  area  being  superior  to  the  Canadian  wood  supply.  In  1936, 
Finch,  Pruyn  &  Company  supplied  all  or  part  of  the  requirements  of 
fifty-six  daily  newspapers,  and  today  is  a  decidedly  healthy  and  vig¬ 
orous  organization. 

Paper-making  in  Vermont  began  at  Bennington  far  back  in  1784, 
the  product  being  brought  to  New  York  State  on  horseback.  Ten 
years  later  Matthew  Lyon  was  manufacturing  paper  at  Fair  Haven. 
By  1810  there  were  eleven  paper-mills  in  the  State.  As  a  rule  most  of 
the  paper  was  made  from  rags.  Wood-pulp  was  first  used  at  Bellows 
Falls,  which  today  is  the  principal  paper-making  center  of  Vermont. 
This  community,  however,  is  outside  the  geographical  boundaries  of 
this  work.  In  1930,  the  production  of  paper,  wood-pulp  and  fiber 
remained  important  to  Vermont. 

The  making  of  paper  is  a  highly  complicated  process,  requiring 
technically  trained  supervisors  and  highly  skilled  workers.  Salary 
and  labor  ratios  are  therefore  comparatively  high.  Considerable  capi¬ 
tal  is  necessary  in  paper  production  and  this  industry  is  no  place  for  a 
small  business  man.  Although  the  present  trend  in  wood-pulp  produc¬ 
tion  is  toward  the  south  and  west,  paper  manufacturers  have  not 
shown  an  equal  tendency  to  migrate.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact 
that  many  of  them  buy  their  pulp  rather  than  produce  it  themselves. 

There  are  other  products  made  from  the  wood  of  our  forests,  and 
the  most  important  of  these  is  furniture.  These  industries  are  very 
much  specialized,  like  the  paper-making  industry,  but  as  a  rule  are 
less  concentrated.  In  the  State  of  Vermont  as  a  whole,  in  1930,  furni¬ 
ture  alone  was  produced  worth  $3,600,000. 

Although  maple  syrup  and  maple  sugar  are  listed  as  agricultural 
products  they  come  from  our  forests.  They  are  made  in  both  north¬ 
ern  New  York  and  Vermont;  but  it  is  the  latter  State  that  leads  all 
others  in  production,  and  which  is  most  closely  associated  with  the 
making  of  maple  syrup.  At  the  turn  of  the  century  most  of  the  sap 
was  converted  into  solid  sugar  rather  than  into  syrup.  In  1897,  Ver¬ 
mont  produced  14,123,921  pounds  of  sugar  as  compared  with  993,685 
gallons  of  syrup.  Since  then  an  astounding  change  has  taken  place. 
In  1935,  only  seven  per  cent,  was  sugar,  whereas  ninety-three  per 
cent,  was  syrup.  This  reversal  was  due  partly  to  a  change  in  taste, 
and  the  substitution  of  cane  and  beet  sugar,  and  partly  to  the  increased 
use  of  syrup  in  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes. 


(Courtesy  of  the  Rutland  Chamber  of  Commerce ) 
“GREEN  MOUNTAIN  BOY,”  RUTLAND,  VERMONT 
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For  our  original  knowledge  of  maple  sugar  we  are  indebted  to 
the  American  Indians.  The  first  white  settlers  used  their  methods, 
which  have  remained  almost  unchanged  to  the  present  day.  The 
only  advantages  we  possess  today  are  due  to  improved  utensils  and 
greater  cleanliness. 

Although  sugar  can  be  made  from  soft  maples,  its  manufacture 
in  confined  largely  to  the  hard,  rock,  or  sugar  maple.  The  season 
varies  with  the  weather,  as  well  as  latitude.  There  should  be  freez¬ 
ing  nights  and  warm,  thawing  days,  with  best  results  when  the  mer¬ 
cury  falls  to  fifteen  degrees  at  night  and  rises  to  about  fifty  degrees 
during  the  day.  In  general  the  season  lasts  about  four  weeks,  includ¬ 
ing  from  twelve  to  fourteen  good  sap  days.  If  an  attempt  is  made 
to  prolong  sugar-making,  the  product  is  apt  to  be  bitter  and  of  poor 
quality.  Sap  rises  in  trees  at  all  times  of  the  year  except  when  the 
wood  is  chilled,  and  will  flow  during  any  warm,  thawing  day  in  winter, 
but  winter  tapping  is  liable  to  kill  trees  for  the  bark  is  apt  to  loosen. 
Individual  trees  vary  greatly  in  the  amount  of  sap  they  produce. 
When  the  weather  is  right,  an  average  tree  will  produce  from  two 
to  three  gallons  in  twenty-four  hours  and  about  twenty-five  gal¬ 
lons  during  a  good  season.  There  are  records  of  prodigious  quanti¬ 
ties  of  sap  being  produced  by  certain  trees  (sometimes  a  barrel  in 
twenty-four  hours),  but  frequently  this  was  due  to  unwise  tapping, 
resulting  in  killing  the  tree  itself.  Maples  standing  on  high  ground, 
uneven  rocky  land,  side  hills,  or  near  cold  springs  are  generally  the 
best  producers.  As  a  rule  four  gallons  of  sap  are  required  to  make 
a  pound  of  sugar,  while  thirty-five  gallons  are  necessary  to  produce 
a  gallon  of  syrup. 

The  old  method  of  tapping  was  to  “box”  the  tree,  which  consisted 
of  cutting  deep  slanting  gashes  about  eight  inches  long  with  an  ax, 
and  then  fastening  a  rude  spout  at  the  lower  end  of  the  gash  to  con¬ 
vey  the  sap  to  the  bucket.  This  method  was  liable  to  be  injurious  to 
the  tree,  however,  and  after  a  time  boring  with  an  auger  was  sub¬ 
stituted.  Both  wooden  and  metallic  spouts  have  been  used  in  these 
auger  holes.  When  the  former  type  was  in  vogue,  the  bucket  was 
generally  fastened  to  the  tree  by  a  large  nail,  but  the  nail  soon 
became  rusty  and  contaminated  the  sap.  More  than  one  or  two 
spouts  in  a  tree  may  prove  permanently  harmful  to  the  maple.  Tap¬ 
ping  should  be  done  on  the  southern  side  of  the  tree  at  the  start  of 
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the  season,  and  on  the  north  if  tapped  later.  The  richest  sap  is  near¬ 
est  the  bark.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  tap  trees  that  are  too  young 
or  that  are  decayed.  Maples  standing  in  valleys  or  on  low  flat  lands 
next  to  streams  yield  plenty  of  sap,  but  it  is  of  inferior  quality. 

Sap  is  collected  in  pails,  barrels,  or  pipes  for  transportation  to  the 
fire  where  it  is  boiled  down.  The  primitive  method  of  making  sugar 
was  to  use  a  large  potash  kettle,  into  which  cinders  constantly  fell.  Scum 
and  impurities  were  skimmed  off  as  fast  as  they  appeared.  Milk,  whites 
of  eggs,  lard  and  fat  pork  were  occasionally  thrown  in  for  various 
reasons,  while  the  sap  was  poured  on  to  snow  to  test  granulation. 
Later,  with  the  creation  of  improved  evaporators,  straining  of  sap, 
thermometers,  and  better  heating  facilities,  sugar  making  became  easier 
and  more  sanitary. 

With  these  improvements,  however,  has  come  a  change  in  the 
flavor  of  maple  syrup  and  sugar.  The  “old-fashioned”  type,  made 
in  the  potash  kettle  had  a  richer  taste,  which  was  caused  largely  by 
sour  sap,  bark,  leaves,  cinders,  melted  snow,  and  burned  sugar  as 
well  as  by  the  addition  of  the  milk,  eggs,  lard  and  pork  referred  to. 
On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  tendency  today  to  carry  the  refining 
process  too  far,  with  the  result  that  sugar  consists  of  whitish,  hard, 
flinty  cakes.  Although  sweet,  it  has  very  little  of  that  delicious  maple 
taste.  A  person  brought  up  on  the  old-fashioned  variety  is  naturally 
suspicious  of  the  newer  product  and  doubts  that  it  originated  entirely 
with  the  maple. 

The  sugar  camp  was  often  a  social  center.  “In  the  early  evening, 
when  school  was  out  and  the  chores  all  done,  the  boys  and  girls  would 
come  trooping  in  from  some  neighboring  farm  or  village  to  visit  with 
the  sugar  makers  and  have  a  merry  time.  Sitting  by  the  fire  they 
told  stories  and  sang  their  old  time  songs.  There  were  wrestling 
matches,  and  snowballing  with  the  girls,  while  in  some  retired  spots 
love  making  was  carried  on,  and  the  old,  old  story  was  told  again. 
When,  with  the  increasing  cold,  the  sap  would  no  longer  run,  the 
buckets  were  emptied,  and  everything  was  made  ready  to  sugar  off. 
The  hospitalities  of  the  occasion  were  observed,  and  all  were  invited 
to  eat  as  much  as  they  pleased.  Then,  the  fires  died  down,  and  the 
tired  workmen,  accompanied  by  their  visitors,  disappeared  along  the 
forest  paths.  The  song  and  laugh  and  sound  of  merry  voices  grew 
fainter  in  the  distance;  the  forest  was  dark  ?nd  silent  again.  But 
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long  after  they  were  gone  the  smouldering  embers,  stirred  by  the 
night  wind,  would  at  times  dispel  the  shadows  with  some  fitful  glow, 
like  gleams  of  memory  lighting  up  the  past.”* 

*Fox.  William  F. :  “Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Fisheries,  Game 
and  Forests  ” 


CHAPTER  XIV 


Mineral  Products 


There  is  a  considerable  variation  in  the  minerals  produced  by  our 
eleven  counties.  This  is  particularly  true  when  we  compare  the  Ver¬ 
mont  district  with  our  New  York  area.  Although  the  Green  Moun¬ 
tain  State  has  produced  some  iron  ore,  this  is  inconsequential  when 
compared  with  the  great  amounts  coming  from  the  New  York  coun¬ 
ties  of  Essex  and  Clinton;  on  the  other  hand,  although  a  small  amount 
of  marble  has  been  found  in  the  Empire  State,  it  is  as  nothing  com¬ 
pared  with  the  huge  deposits  of  western  Vermont;  in  fact,  the  only 
major  mineral  that  is  divided  at  all  evenly  between  the  two  States  is 
slate,  yet  that  is  confined  to  the  southern  part  of  the  territory  cov¬ 
ered  by  this  research.  Regardless,  however,  of  this  great  variation 
in  type  of  mineral  produced,  all  of  the  eleven  counties  have  con¬ 
tributed  their  share.  Some,  indeed,  have  contributed  much  more  than 
their  share  of  mineral  wealth.  In  general,  the  mineral  industry  has 
been  of  tremendous  importance  in  the  growth  and  development  of  this 
entire  region. 

First  and  foremost  of  the  minerals  produced  on  the  New  York 
side  of  the  Champlain  Valley  has  been  that  of  iron.  The  first  forge  in 
this  area  was  erected  by  Philip  Skene  at  Whitehall  prior  to  the  Revo¬ 
lution.  He  used  ore  from  a  bed  included  in  his  own  land  grant. 
Other  forges  soon  followed  and  by  1792  there  were  four  of  them  in 
Addison  County  alone.  The  most  important  of  the  Vermont  beds 
were  those  at  Monkton,  Bennington  and  Brandon,  particularly  the 
last-named.  Here  bog  iron  was  discovered  in  1810,  a  forge  was 
built,  and  a  furnace  was  set  up  in  1820.  Bar  iron  of  superior  quality 
was  made  for  several  years.  Here  also  John  Conant  began  the 
manufacture  of  the  first  stoves  made  in  Vermont.  Ore  from  the 
Monkton  beds  was  used  by  Macdonough  in  the  construction  of  his 
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fleet  which  won  the  memorable  battle  at  Plattsburgh  Bay  in  the  War 
of  1812.  The  four  Addison  County  forges  mentioned  were  primarily 
supplied  with  ore  from  the  New  York  shore,  around  Crown  Point, 
and  the  same  was  doubtless  true  of  most  Vermont  forges.  In  any  case 
bar  iron  was  one  of  that  State’s  main  exports  to  Canada  in  the  post- 
Revolutionary  era. 

Great  iron  mines  are  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Port  Henry, 
Essex  County,  and  the  most  famous  of  these  historically  is  the  Cheever 
mine  located  to  the  north  of  that  town.  It  was  first  worked  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  As  early  as  1835-40,  however,  more 
extensive  deposits  were  discovered  at  Mineville,  six  miles  northwest  of 
Port  Henry.  Beds  were  worked  in  1824  at  the  Essex  County  settle¬ 
ment  of  Hammondville,  in  Crown  Point.  In  Clinton  County  ore 
was  produced  at  Arnold  Hill  as  early  as  1806  and  at  Palmer  Hill  by 
1825.  The  extensive  Lyon  Mountain  mines  near  Dannemora  were 
not  worked  until  1871.  In  addition  to  these  deposits,  smaller  beds 
were  worked  elsewhere. 

At  one  time  forges  seemed  to  exist  almost  everywhere  in  Essex 
and  Clinton  counties.  Sometimes  they  preceded  the  lumbering  era  in 
certain  communities,  but  more  often  they  came  after  the  other  indus¬ 
try  had  started.  Between  1820  and  1833  there  were  probably  between 
eighty  and  one  hundred  forges  on  the  Saranac  and  Ausable  rivers,  and 
we  know  that  there  were  at  least  five  blast  furnaces  in  Clinton  County 
alone.  The  first  furnace  at  Port  Henry  was  built  in  the  1820s. 

Completion  of  the  Champlain  Canal,  connecting  Lake  Champlain 
with  the  Hudson  in  1823,  provided  an  impetus  to  the  iron  industry, 
although  the  effect  was  not  sensational  and  did  not  show  clearly  in  trans¬ 
portation  figures  until  after  1840.  In  1841  only  132  tons  of  ore  were 
shipped  through  the  canal.  By  1864,  however,  this  had  grown  to 
140,029  tons.  At  that  time  the  canal  was  taxed  to  its  full  capacity, 
and  Port  Henry  was  forced  to  ship  part  of  its  product  to  Boston  by 
way  of  Burlington  because  of  the  lack  of  facilities  to  the  south.  When 
iron  moved  south,  coal  moved  north.  Only  226  tons  of  coal  were 
transported  over  the  canal  in  1841,  but  by  1864  this  had  increased  to 
103,000  tons.  One  firm  alone,  in  1864,  shipped  over  25,000  tons  of 
coal  to  Port  Henry  for  manufacturing  iron.  In  that  year  Essex 
County  produced  20,993  tons  °f  pig  iron  and  3,603  tons  of  malleable 
iron,  while  Clinton  County  produced  7,442  tons  of  malleable  iron. 
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In  1868,  the  town  of  Moriah,  which  contains  both  Port  Henry  and 
Mineville,  produced  230,000  tons  of  ore.  In  1880,  New  York  State 
was  third  in  rank  in  the  production  of  iron  ore,  with  15.4  per  cent.  In 
1888,  although  it  produced  almost  the  same  quantity,  New  York  was 
fourth,  with  10.5  per  cent,  and  trailed  Michigan,  Pennsylvania  and 
Wisconsin.  Of  the  1,266,000  tons  from  the  Empire  State  in  1888,  the 
Adirondacks  contributed  812,000  tons,  or  nearly  two-thirds.  Four  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighteen  thousand  tons  of  this  came  from  the  vicinity  of 
Port  Henry.  In  1917  New  York  produced  1,356,011  tons,  having 
a  total  value  of  $7,38 1,333,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  1919  the  State 
contributed  but  1.4  per  cent  of  the  national  total.  In  1936,  801,236 
tons  of  New  York  ore  were  sold  to  furnaces,  while  the  pig  iron  totaled 
2,216,751  tons.  The  recent  depression  was  keenly  felt  in  the  Adiron¬ 
dacks  so  far  as  the  iron  industry  was  concerned,  but  at  present  the 
future  looks  brighter.  The  only  big  producers  today  are  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  Lyon  Mountain  or  in  the  Port  Henry-Mineville  area.  For 
a  time  the  Lyon  Mountain  mines  were  closed  down,  but  now  are  open 
again.  At  Port  Henry,  the  industry  has  been  strengthened  by  an 
agreement  with  the  Republic  Steel  Company.  The  “Minerals  Year¬ 
book  of  1938”  placed  New  York  State  fourth  among  all  the  states 
in  order  of  value  of  its  iron  ore. 

Each  of  the  iron  producing  communities  had  its  own  interesting 
story.  Because  more  ore  has  come  from  the  town  of  Moriah  than 
elsewhere,  let  us  first  sketch  the  development  that  occurred  there. 
At  that  place  we  find  what  are,  by  far,  the  largest  ore  mines  in  New 
York  State.  According  to  Port  Henry  historians  (Warner  and 
Hall),  Moriah  possesses  the  largest  developed  magnetic  ore  bodies 
in  the  world,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  deposits  in  Sweden.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  thirteen  million  tons  have  been  shipped  from 
these  mines  to  nearly  every  ironmaking  center  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  This  would  make  a  solid  freight  train  stretching  from 
Port  Henry  to  Denver,  Colorado. 

The  Cheever  mine,  already  referred  to,  was  operated  by  the 
Cheever  Ore  Bed  Company,  and  for  years  the  ore  was  carted  by 
teams  to  the  furnaces  at  Port  Henry.  Although  discovered  at  an  early 
date,  this  mine  was  not  worked  systematically  until  1853,  yet  by  1889  it 
had  produced  800,000  tons  alone.  At  Mineville  there  were  two  con¬ 
cerns  of  considerable  importance;  the  Port  Henry  Iron  Ore  Company 
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and  the  Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Company.  In  1907  alone  these  two  firms 
hoisted  about  750,000  tons  from  the  mines.  Before  the  coming  of 
the  locomotive,  ore  was  hauled  from  Mineville  to  Port  Henry  over 
a  plank  road.  From  this  community  some  was  shipped,  while  the  remain¬ 
der  was  made  into  iron.  By  1865,  there  were  eight  furnaces,  twenty 
forges,  three  rolling  mills  and  two  foundries  at  Port  Henry.  In  1922, 
Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Company  built  a  furnace  there  that  could 
handle  a  daily  output  of  five  hundred  tons.  This  constituted  the 
largest  industry  in  the  village.  In  1937,  Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Com¬ 
pany  remained  the  largest  producer  of  ore  in  New  York  State.  In 
the  latter  part  of  that  year  it  made  an  agreement  with  the  Republic 
Steel  Company,  whereby  that  concern  was  to  undertake  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  operation  of  the  Moriah  mines  until  May  1,  1938.  After 
that  date  it  was  to  operate  the  mines  on  its  own  account  under  a  lease. 

Among  the  other  iron  centers  of  Essex  County,  none  exceeded 
those  at  Crown  Point.  Most  of  the  mines  were  located  at  Ham- 
mondville,  in  the  western  part  of  the  township.  These  were  most 
active  from  1873  to  1890,  but  ceased  to  operate  in  1893.  A  total  of 
two  million  tons  of  ore  was  produced  here  altogether.  Some  was  used 
at  the  furnace  at  Crown  Point,  but  some  was  also  shipped  to  Scranton 
and  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  and  to  Troy,  New  York.  Here  and 
there  throughout  Essex  County  are  the  deserted  remnants  of  other 
old  iron  mines  including  those  at  Ticonderoga,  Schroon,  Elizabethtown 
(3),  Keene,  Westport  (Splitrock  Mine),  Chesterfield,  Minerva,  and 
Newcomb.  At  Newcomb  the  ore  was  discovered  in  1826,  the  mines 
were  really  opened  in  1832-33,  and  a  charcoal  furnace  was  built,  which 
remained  in  operation  for  several  years.  The  mines  have  been  idle 
since  1858. 

Foremost  among  all  the  Clinton  County  deposits  are  those  at 
Lyon  Mountain  in  the  township  of  Dannemora.  Although  these 
were  discovered  in  1823,  the  first  real  development  did  not  take  place 
until  1873,  when  the  Chateaugay  Iron  Company  took  charge.  The 
obstacles  interposed  by  nature  were  tremendous.  Although  the  ore 
was  on  top  of  the  ground  and  could  be  loaded  into  wagons  by  hand,  it 
had  to  be  hauled  over  thirteen  miles  of  plank  roads  to  the  company’s 
forge  at  Belmont.  Later  a  steam  launch  and  a  barge  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  tons  capacity  were  used  to  carry  ore  through  the  Chateaugay 
lakes  to  eliminate  the  long  haul  overland.  Finally  the  Chateaugay 
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Railroad  was  built  to  Plattsburgh  and  in  1879  the  first  regular  train 
of  ore  was  brought  from  the  mines  to  that  city.  From  then  on  Platts¬ 
burgh  was  to  enjoy  much  the  same  relation  to  the  Lyon  Mountain  mines 
as  Port  Henry  had  to  the  Mineville  deposits.  In  1881  a  new  concern, 
the  Chateaugay  Ore  and  Iron  Company,  was  incorporated  to  take 
over  the  Chateaugay  Ore  Company,  the  Chateaugay  Iron  Company, 
the  Chateaugay  Railroad  Company,  and  a  furnace  at  Plattsburgh. 
Finally,  in  1903,  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company  took 
over  the  operation  of  these  properties,  and  has  maintained  that  posi¬ 
tion  ever  since,  although  it  now  is  called  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
Railroad  Company.  In  the  1930s  the  depression  reared  its  ugly 
head,  to  the  distress  of  the  miners,  and  in  December,  1937,  opera¬ 
tions  were  suspended.  In  October,  1938,  however,  work  was  resumed 
and  400  men  were  reemployed  at  once.  1917  statistics  indicated  that 
at  that  time  4,000,000  tons  had  been  mined  here.  The  deposits  are 
very  extensive  and  of  unusually  high  grade.  A  large  blast  furnace  is 
located  at  Standish. 

One  ore  deposit  whose  charm  is  primarily  historical  is  that  at 
Arnold  Hill,  in  Ausable  Township.  Here  was  mined  a  rich  non- 
Bessemer  ore  which  was  shipped  to  furnaces  in  New  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Ohio.  Prior  to  the  production  of  ore  at  Lyon  Mountain, 
these  beds  fed  forges  over  a  wide  area  in  Clinton  County.  It  remained 
in  operation  until  1906,  although  not  without  interruptions.  Another 
deposit  of  a  historical  character  was  that  at  Palmer  Hill  in  the  town¬ 
ship  of  Black  Brook.  It  was  in  operation  between  1825  and  1890. 
These  mines  are  about  one  mile  and  a  half  north  of  Ausable  Forks. 
The  ore  was  made  into  billets  at  Black  Brook,  Ausable  Forks  and  Jay, 
which  were  then  shipped  to  makers  of  crucible  steel.  Nearly  all  of  it 
went  to  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  The  two  deposits  at  Arnold  Hill 
and  Palmer  Hill  produced  a  total  of  2,000,000  tons  of  ore  altogether. 
In  addition  to  the  mines  mentioned  in  the  towns  of  Dannemora,  Black 
Brook  and  Ausable,  there  were  others  of  lesser  importance  in  these  same 
towns,  and  also  one  in  Saranac. 

Iron  ore  was  once  mined  in  Warren  County,  in  Warrensburg  and 
other  townships,  but  it  never  was  of  much  importance.  The  chief 
Washington  County  beds  were  in  Fort  Ann  Township.  The  total  pro¬ 
duction  here  is  said  to  have  been  about  350,000  tons. 

The  common  variety  of  iron  ore  found  throughout  the  Adiron- 
dacks  is  Magnetite.  It  is  one  of  the  oxides  of  iron.  Although  it  is 
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found  in  good  crystals,  either  regular  octahedra  or  dodecahedra 
forms,  it  is  more  likely  to  consist  of  irregular  grains.  It  is  black,  with 
a  metallic  luster,  is  about  as  hard  as  steel,  and  is  strongly  attracted  by 
the  magnet.  It  may  be  found  as  scattering  grains  in  the  anorthosite, 
syenite-granite,  gabbro  and  diabase  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  Gren¬ 
ville  gneisses.  For  a  scientific  though  interestingly-written  description 
of  the  Adirondack  Magnetites  we  are  indebted  to  Newland: 

“The  ores  show  great  variation  in  their  mineral  and  chemical  com¬ 
position.  They  range  from  impure  lean  varieties  consisting  of  mag¬ 
netite  intermixed  with  the  constituents  of  the  wall  rocks  such  as  quartz, 
feldspar,  pyroxene,  hornblende,  etc.,  to  those  made  up  of  practically 
pure  magnetite.  The  richest  average  from  60  to  70  per  cent  iron. 
They  have  been  obtained  principally  from  the  Mineville  district,  where 
some  large  bodies  have  averaged  60  to  65  per  cent  iron  and  have 
afforded  considerable  quantities  assaying  above  65  per  cent  and  even 
approaching  closely  the  theoretical  limit  for  magnetite,  which  is  72.4  per 
cent.  The  Hammondville,  Arnold  hill  and  many  other  mines  have 
yielded  ores  from  50  to  60  per  cent  iron.  The  magnetites  that  carry  less 
than  about  50  per  cent  iron  are  generally  considered  too  refractory  for 
direct  smelting;  their  utilization  depends  upon  concentration,  to  which 
they  are  as  a  rule  adaptable.  There  are  large  bodies  of  such  ores  in 
the  Lyon  Mountain,  Arnold  hill  and  St.  Lawrence  County  districts. 
The  lowest  grade  of  milling  ore  that  is  worked  carries  about  35  per 
cent  iron. 

“According  to  the  percentage  of  phosphorus  present,  the  mag¬ 
netites  may  be  subdivided  into  low-phosphorus,  Bessemer  and  non- 
Bessemer  grades.  There  is  no  well  defined  connection  between  the 
distribution  of  phosphorus  and  the  nature  of  the  ore  occurrence.  In 
some  districts  as  instanced  by  Mineville,  both  Bessemer  and  high- 
phosphorus  ores  have  been  produced  from  contiguous  deposits,  though 
generally  the  ores  from  any  one  district  show  a  fair  degree  of  uni¬ 
formity  in  respect  to  the  phosphorus.  The  leaner  magnetites  are  apt 
to  be  lower  in  phosphorus  than  those  having  a  high  percentage  of  iron. 
The  bulk  of  the  low-phosphorus  ores  has  been  produced  at  Lyon 
Mountain;  the  present  concentrates  from  this  locality  carry  less  than 
.01  per  cent  of  the  element,  with  65  per  cent  iron.  The  non-Bessemer 
ores  range  up  to  about  2  per  cent  phosphorus,  corresponding  to  10  per 
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cent  of  apatite,  which  is  the  containing  mineral.  The  Old  Bed  group 
of  mines  at  Mineville  has  furnished  most  of  this  grade  of  ore.”* 

The  form  of  the  ore  beds  varies  greatly  and  undoubtedly  was 
conditioned  by  the  structures  of  the  inclosing  rocks.  The  ores  were 
apparently  deposited  before  the  great  regional  geological  disturb¬ 
ances  took  place,  or  at  least  before  the  present  structural  arrangement 
was  fixed.  Originally  they  were  probably  tabular  masses,  but  since 
then  they  have  passed  through  all  manner  of  squeezing  and  folding. 
The  deposits  at  Lyon  Mountain  and  Arnold  Hill  tend  to  consist  of 
tabular  and  elongated  lenticular  bodies.  In  the  latter  mines,  the  beds 
are  predominantly  parallel.  At  Palmer  Hill  dikes  and  faults  are 
peculiar  characteristics.  As  a  rule  the  Essex  County  deposits  are 
more  irregular  in  shape  and  “often  exhibit  a  puzzling  complexity  of 
pinches,  swells  and  sharply  compressed  folds  not  observable  in  other 
sections.” 

There  has  been  considerable  variation  in  mining  methods,  as 
would  normally  be  expected  because  of  the  widely  contrasting  circum¬ 
stances  existing  among  the  deposits.  At  Lyon  Mountain  one  shaft 
is  1,685  feet  long.  ^  is  divided  into  four  compartments,  all  enclosed 
in  steel  and  concrete.  One  of  these  is  for  men  and  supplies,  one  for 
pipes  and  ladderways,  and  two  are  for  the  removal  of  ore.  Drilling 
is  done  by  high-powered,  compressed-air  machines  of  various  types 
and  sizes,  depending  on  the  character  of  work  to  be  performed.  High 
explosives  are  used  in  all  cases  for  blasting.  Very  little  trouble  has 
been  experienced  from  caving,  in  our  Adirondack  mines.  The  wall 
rocks  are  nearly  impervious  to  water  and  the  workings,  in  general, 
are  relatively  dry. 

After  the  crude  ore  is  fed  into  magnetic  separators  and  concen¬ 
trated,  it  is  sent  to  a  sintering  plant  where  it  is  put  through  a  heat 
treatment  before  it  goes  into  the  blast  furnace.  The  furnace  is  an 
interesting  object.  That  at  Standish  is  a  steel  stack,  about  eighty  feet 
in  height,  lined  with  brick.  It  consists  of  three  distinct  parts,  includ¬ 
ing  the  hearth  at  the  bottom,  then  the  bosh,  while  the  upper  two- 
thirds  is  known  as  the  shaft.  “The  raw  materials  are  put  into  the 
furnace  in  alternate  layers  of  coke  and  a  mixture  of  iron  ore,  lime¬ 
stone,  and  sometimes,  manganese-bearing  material.  These  layers,  called 
charges,  are  four  to  six  feet  thick  and  continue  until  the  furnace  is 
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filled  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  top,  this  level  being  maintained  at 
all  times  while  the  furnace  is  in  operation.”  A  blast  of  air,  preheated 
to  1,400  degrees,  is  then  forced  into  the  furnace.  The  oxygen  from 
this  air  unites  with  the  carbon  from  the  coke  to  form  carbon  monoxide, 
and  passing  up  through  the  shaft  it  reduces  the  ore  to  a  metallic  state. 
The  limestone  changes  to  lime,  while  the  iron  and  slag  materials  begin 
to  melt  and  trickle  in  streams  down  through  the  coke  bed  into  the 
hearth.  The  molten  iron  being  heavier  sinks  to  the  bottom,  while 
the  lighter  slag  remains  on  top.  This  waste  is  then  drawn  off  and 
transported  to  the  dump.  At  intervals  of  from  four  to  six  hours  the 
iron  itself  is  drawn  off,  generally  comprising  from  thirty-five  to  sixty 
tons.  It  flows  into  a  seventy-ton  ladle  which  is  lined  with  brick.  From 
this  it  goes  into  a  pig-casting  machine,  which  is  a  continuous  line  of  cast 
iron  moulds  traveling  up  an  inclined  track.  Here  it  is  sprayed  with 
steam  and  hot  water  and  cools  enough  to  solidify  by  the  time  it  reaches 
the  end.  Each  pig  weighs  about  sixty-five  pounds. 

From  the  mines  of  the  Adirondacks  ore  goes  eventually  to  many 
places.  It  has  been  made  into  steel,  which  can  be  found  in  great 
structures  stretching  from  the  Brooklyn  and  Washington  bridges  on 
our  eastern  coast  to  the  Golden  Gate  and  San  Francisco  bridges  in  the 
Far  West.  It  is  used  for  all  conceivable  purposes.  The  ores  of 
small  phosphorus  content  are  especially  valuable  in  the  manufacture 
of  products  like  the  ammonia  compressors  of  large  refrigerating 
machines,  where  it  is  necessary  to  have  castings  that  can  withstand 
pressure  without  leakage  and  resist  the  action  of  heat  and  acids. 

Out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  as  well  as  from  the  soil  and  for 
ests  overhead,  did  the  pioneers  of  the  Adirondack  area  obtain  the 
ingredients  of  economic  development.  The  part  that  the  iron  industry 
has  played  in  northern  New  York  has  been  tremendous  indeed.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  unlike  the  lumber  industry,  it  is  far  from  being  a  thing  of 
the  past.  The  huge  ore  deposits  are  of  very  high  quality  and  the  future 
seems  secure.  In  our  estimate  of  the  iron  industry  we  are  ready  to 
subscribe  to  the  ardent  words  of  the  “Plattsburgh  Press 

“When  the  history  of  Northern  New  York  is  finally  written  and 
the  story  of  the  pioneers  and  their  struggles  have  been  given  to  the 
world,  nothing  of  the  past  will  hold  a  higher  place  than  the  iron 
industry.  The  men  who  struggled  for  the  development  of  the  rich 
ore  deposits  fought  and  won  battles  worthy  of  taking  their  place 
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alongside  of  those  of  Macdonough  and  Macomb  at  Plattsburgh. 
Those  old  military  heroes  fought  for  the  preservation  of  the  liberty 
won  during  the  Revolution.  The  men  who  fought  the  battle  for  iron 
led  a  struggle  against  elements  which  only  the  hardiest  and  the  brav¬ 
est  could  contend  with.  Their  battles  were  battles  of  peace  and 
prosperity  against  overwhelming  odds.” 

The  chief  mineral  of  western  Vermont  is,  of  course,  marble. 
Although  this  industry  is  centered  around  Rutland  and  Proctor  there 
are  marble  deposits  stretching  from  Bennington  County  northward 
through  not  only  Rutland  County,  but  also  Addison,  Chittenden,  Frank¬ 
lin  and  Grand  Isle  (Isle  LaMotte).  In  the  marble  belt  the  economic 
development  of  Vermonters  was  dominated  by  this  industry  in  some¬ 
what  the  same  way  that  iron  influenced  the  lives  of  the  people  in  north¬ 
ern  New  York. 

A  stranger  gazing  in  delight  at  the  beautiful  marble  produced 
here  or  contemplating  the  deposits  at  the  quarries  instinctively  begins 
to  wonder  about  it  all  and  seeks  to  unlock  the  secrets  of  the  past  that 
he  may  know  the  mechanics  of  the  Creator’s  art  and  how  marble  came 
to  be.  No  one  can  tell  this  story  better  than  George  W.  Bain: 

“This  region  was  under  a  sea  teeming  with  animal  life.  The 
animals  left  their  shells  to  make  a  thick  limestone  which  in  some  places 
was  free  from  mud  and  other  places  contained  a  great  deal  carried 
in  from  adjacent  lands.  The  shells  became  cemented  into  limestone. 
Elevation  of  the  country  to  the  east  raised  these  limestones  above  sea 
level  and  caused  them  to  be  folded  and  broken  in  a  manner  not  dif¬ 
ferent  to  that  experienced  by  ice  when  it  flows  down  off  elevated  moun¬ 
tain  ranges.  A  great  plate  of  rocks  was  moved  westward  like  a 
blanket  to  cover  the  sea  deposits  against  the  ravages  of  weather  until 
they  had  become  thoroughly  indurated.  Volcanoes  broke  loose  along 
many  of  the  fractures  and  distilled  the  living  parts  of  the  sea  animals 
from  the  limestones,  thereby  changing  the  brown  and  gray  rock  to  a 
white  marble.  At  other  places  they  deposited  silicate  minerals  along 
their  channels,  just  as  they  deposit  them  at  Yellowstone  Park  today, 
made  the  veining  in  the  stone  and  sealed  all  but  the  exceedingly  nar¬ 
row  openings  in  it.  The  mountainous  country  of  this  time  began  to 
undergo  wear  by  the  wind  and  running  water  and  the  ice  that  came  on 
occasion  and  the  whole  region  was  worn  down  to  a  relatively  low  sur¬ 
face  which  divides  the  Green  Mountain  summits  on  one  side  and  the 
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Taconics  on  the  other.  Rivers  flowed  between  these  divides  at  levels 
only  a  few  feet  above  sea  level.” 

Then  there  was  an  irregular  uplift  of  this  area  which  allowed 
the  rivers  to  start  cutting  anew  through  the  surface  rocks  to  expose 
the  marble.  Still  later  came  the  ice  sheet  which,  in  its  turn,  renovated 
the  landscape. 

The  first  reference  to  marble  in  Vermont  was  probably  made  in 
a  letter  written  from  Rutland  by  Nathaniel  Chipman  to  New  York’s 
great  general  and  industrial  leader,  Philip  Schuyler,  in  1792.  In  it 
there  was  a  statement  that,  “There  are  also  in  this  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  numerous  quarries  of  marble  some  of  them  superior  quality. 
Machinery  may  easily  be  erected  for  sawing  into  slabs  by  water  and 
in  that  state  it  might  become  an  important  article  of  commerce.” 

The  first  extensive  quarrying  of  marble  in  Vermont  was  not  at 
Rutland,  however,  but  at  Middlebury.  Here,  Eben  W.  Judd  began 
to  saw  the  stone  in  1803.  The  method  used  was  similar  to  that  prac¬ 
ticed  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  for  this  no  tool  was  needed  except 
a  toothless  saw  and  no  materials  except  sand  and  water.  About  1810 
small  mills  were  erected  in  the  Rutland  County  towns  of  Clarendon 
and  Middletown.  Marble  for  the  latter  mill  was  furnished  by  Tin- 
mouth  Township.  An  important  marble  enterprise  was  begun  in  1821 
in  southern  Tinmouth,  and  the  finished  product  was  hauled  by  horses 
thirty  miles  overland  to  Comstock,  Washington  County,  on  the  Cham¬ 
plain  Canal.  An  important  development  took  place  at  Fair  Haven 
in  the  1840s.  A  mill  was  built  here  equipped  with  eight  old  style 
pendulum  gangs.  In  1851,  four  more  gangs  were  added,  and  the  pen¬ 
dulums  were  replaced  with  modern  machinery  of  pulleys  and  belts. 
Before  railroads  were  constructed  in  1849,  marble  was  drawn  to  this 
mill  from  West  Rutland  by  ox  teams  and  then,  after  sawing,  it  was 
carted  again  to  the  Champlain  Canal  at  Whitehall. 

The  chief  development  in  the  marble  industry,  however,  was  in 
\he  vicinity  of  Rutland.  The  first  marble  quarried  here,  in  1836,  was 
at  Sutherland  Falls,  which  is  now  called  Proctor,  but  which  was  origi¬ 
nally  a  part  of  Rutland  Township.  The  first  mill  was  built  here  in 
1837  and  had  four  gangs.  For  three  or  four  years  this  business  was 
carried  on,  but  the  original  owners  then  fell  into  financial  trouble. 
Later  the  company  was  reorganized  and  continued  operations  for 
two  years  more,  but  from  1845  to  J854  the  business  here  was  at 
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a  complete  standstill.  At  the  end  of  that  period  another  company  was 
organized,  but  that  went  the  way  of  its  predecessors  and  failed  in 
1857.  Then  came  the  formation  of  the  first  Sutherland  Marble  Com¬ 
pany.  This  firm  contracted  with  Dorr  and  Myers  to  saw  part  of  its 
marble.  When,  in  1869,  these  two  gentlemen  had  business  differences 
and  dissolved  partnership,  Colonel  Redfield  Proctor  was  appointed 


( Courtesy  of  the  Rutland  Chamber  of  Commerce ) 

MARBLE  COLUMNS  FOR  UNITED  STATES  SUPREME  COURT  BUILDING 
BEING  FINISHED  AT  PROCTOR,  VERMONT 


receiver.  In  1870  he  organized  a  Sutherland  Falls  Marble  Company 
of  his  own  to  take  over  the  entire  business. 

At  this  same  time  there  was  considerable  activity  in  what  is  now 
known  as  West  Rutland.  Here  marble  deposits  were  first  opened  in 
1844.  Mills  were  erected  at  both  West  Rutland  and  Center  Rutland. 
One  of  the  men  particularly  closely  connected  with  the  industry  here 
was  General  Baxter,  who  was  adjutant-general  of  Vermont  at  the 
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outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  In  time,  however,  much  of  the  business 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Rutland  Marble  Company. 

During  the  1870s  the  way  was  being  paved  for  the  amalgamation 
of  this  firm  with  Proctor’s  Sutherland  Falls  Marble  Company.  The  Rut¬ 
land  Marble  Company  was  a  New  York  corporation,  largely  owned  by 
bankers  and  financiers  living  in  New  York  City.  Their  primary  inter¬ 
est  was  profits,  rather  than  the  development  of  the  industry  generally. 
Among  other  things,  this  company  held  auctions  at  its  yards  in  Ver¬ 
mont  to  sell  its  marble  in  spite  of  the  demoralizing  effect  that  practice 
was  bound  to  have  on  others.  On  the  other  hand  the  Sutherland 
Falls  Marble  Company  was  a  Vermont  concern,  vitally  concerned  in 
upbuilding  and  expansion  in  the  industry.  Between  1870  and  1880 
it  paid  no  dividends,  its  money  being  used  either  for  the  payment  of 
debts  or  to  extend  business.  Last,  but  not  least,  it  had  the  untiring 
attention  of  Redfield  Proctor,  and  this  was  a  tremendous  advantage 
because  he  was  one  of  those  great  American  captains  of  industry  that 
so  completely  dominated  the  life  of  our  Nation  in  that  era.  This  was 
the  day  when  industrial  amalgamations  were  rapidly  forming  every¬ 
where.  The  time  was  ripe  for  the  organization  of  the  marble  indus¬ 
try  of  Vermont,  and  Proctor  was  the  man  to  do  it.  He  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  business  night  and  day,  personally  selecting  marble,  and  was 
often  seen  handling  a  truck  or  assisting  in  loading  the  cars.  By  1880 
the  stage  was  all  set  for  combination.  At  that  time  Proctor’s  com¬ 
pany  was  operating  sixty-four  gangs  while  the  Rutland  Marble  Com¬ 
pany  had  a  total  of  sixty,  consisting  of  twenty-eight  at  Center  Rut¬ 
land,  twenty-four  at  West  Rutland  and  eight  at  Salem,  New  York. 
Of  the  two,  however,  there  was  no  question  but  that  the  Sutherland 
Falls  company  was  by  all  odds  the  stronger. 

There  is  an  interesting  story  concerning  how  the  marriage  of  the 
two  companies  took  place.  It  apparently  was  a  whirlwind  courtship. 
Proctor,  then  Governor  of  Vermont,  is  supposed  to  have  paid  a 
visit  to  a  friend  in  New  York  City  one  day  in  1880.  While  he  was 
in  this  office,  Elisha  Riggs,  president  of  the  Rutland  Marble  Com¬ 
pany,  walked  in  and  the  two  were  introduced.  After  commenting 
upon  the  success  of  the  Sutherland  Falls  Marble  Company,  and  stat¬ 
ing  that  his  own  company  was  not  succeeding  in  spite  of  good  marble 
properties,  Riggs  offered  Proctor  the  presidency  of  the  Rutland  Mar¬ 
ble  Company,  at  the  same  time  promising  him  a  free  hand.  A  meet- 
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ing  of  the  Rutland  board  of  directors  was  hastily  called,  and  Proctor 
was  inducted  into  office  that  same  day.  He  returned  to  Vermont  that 
night  and  walked  into  the  office  of  his  chief  competitor  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  with  the  suggestion  that  he  would  like  to  look  over  their  books. 
For  a  few  months  he  was  president  of  both  companies,  but  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1880,  he  formed  the  Vermont  Marble  Company  to  take  over 
the  property  and  business  of  both  of  the  others. 

This,  however,  was  but  the  beginning.  In  1883  he  organized  the 
Producers  Marble  Company,  which  was  a  partnership  of  five  mem¬ 
bers  created  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  industry  in  general. 
All  firms  belonging  to  this  organization  ceased  to  sell  any  marble 
direct  to  the  trade.  Instead,  they  sold  their  entire  output  to  the 
Producers  Marble  Company,  which  resold  it  to  the  trade.  Each 
contributing  company  was  to  furnish  a  definite  percentage  of  the 
marble  sold.  The  Vermont  Marble  Company  was  to  furnish  54.72  per 
cent,  Sheldon  &  Sons  23  per  cent,  Dorset  Marble  Company  8  per  cent, 
Ripley  &  Sons  7.25  per  cent,  and  Gilson  &  Woodfin  7.03  per  cent. 
All  invoices  were  in  the  name  of  the  Producers  Marble  Company;  it 
made  all  collections  ;  and  all  branches  and  travelers  were  under  its  con¬ 
trol.  It  gave  notes  to  member  companies  semi-monthly  for  the  marble 
furnished,  less  a  wholesale  discount.  This  agreement  lasted  until  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1887.  On  that  date  the  Producers  Marble  Company  was  dis¬ 
solved,  but  combination  did  not  end.  The  Dorset  Marble  Company  was 
already  in  receivership  by  that  time.  In  1889  the  Vermont  Marble 
Company  purchased  the  property  of  Gilson  &  Woodfin  and  also  the  mill 
of  Ripley  &  Sons.  Finally,  in  1891,  the  Sheldon  firm  was  purchased, 
while  the  Dorset  Marble  Company  also  passed  into  its  hands  during 
the  same  year.  These  transactions  left  the  Vermont  Marble  Com¬ 
pany  in  full  control  of  the  deposits  around  Rutland.  Proctor’s  work 
was  complete  for  all  practical  purposes  when  he  retired  in  1889  to 
become  Secretary  of  War  in  President  Harrison’s  cabinet.  In  1891 
he  became  a  United  States  Senator  and  continued  to  hold  that  office 
until  his  death  in  1908. 

As  late  as  1850  the  city  of  Rutland  had  a  population  of  only 
3,715,  which  was  only  one-half  that  of  Burlington.  By  1880,  how¬ 
ever,  thanks  to  the  marble  deposits  plus  the  railroad,  it  had  tempo¬ 
rarily  passed  Burlington  and  had  a  population  of  12,149.  Proctor  was 
so  powerful  politically  in  1886  and  1892  that  despite  popular  opposi- 
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tion  he  was  able  to  divide  the  original  Rutland  into  four  parts,  com¬ 
prising  the  three  towns  of  Rutland,  West  Rutland  and  Proctor  and 
the  city  of  Rutland.  It  is  claimed  that  at  one  time  97  per  cent  of  the 
property  in  Proctor  was  controlled  by  the  Proctor  family. 

At  first  the  marble  business  consisted  of  the  sale  of  sawed  marble 
for  monumental  uses.  Monumental  finishing  did  not  begin  until 
1876,  while  exterior  finishing  began  in  1880.  During  the  panic  of 
1893,  due  to  the  dire  need  for  work  the  Vermont  Marble  Company 
began  to  devote  more  attention  to  the  use  of  marble  for  interior 
building  purposes.  The  result  was  a  major  development  in  that  field. 
By  the  time  the  World  War  arrived  the  non-monumental  business,  of 
which  interior  building  was  the  larger  part,  constituted  60  per  cent  of  the 
company’s  business. 

Not  only  did  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century  witness  great 
changes  in  the  type  of  product  manufactured,  but  it  also  beheld  a  sec¬ 
ond  era  of  expansion  similar  to  that  of  the  i88o’s,  except  that  it  was 
not  confined  to  the  Rutland  area.  In  Vermont,  additional  deposits 
were  acquired  in  the  towns  of  Roxbury,  Swanton,  Danby,  Pittsford, 
Brandon,  Middlebury  and  others.  In  1908,  the  company  made  its 
first  investment  in  Alaska.  It  also  operates  quarries  in  Colorado  and 
Montana.  Today  Proctor  is  virtually  the  marble  capital  of  the  world. 

Vermont  is  a  small  State  geographically  yet  it  produces  more 
marble  than  any  other  State.  In  1937  it  produced  174,500  cubic  feet 
for  building  purposes  and  127,600  cubic  feet  for  monuments.  Its 
total  value  was  $1,539,571.  At  present  its  quarries  seem  inexhaust¬ 
ible.  For  the  most  part  the  marble  is  of  excellent  quality.  In  all 
there  are  about  one  hundred  varieties  of  it,  ranging  in  color  from 
Parian  white  to  jet  black.  More  than  70  per  cent  of  the  monuments  of 
our  nation  came  originally  from  the  soil  of  Vermont.  Stone  from  the 
quarries  of  Isle  LaMotte  was  used  in  the  construction  of  Rockefeller 
Center,  New  York  City.  What  marble  has  meant  to  the  State  of 
Vermont  is  certainly  tremendous.  It  has  been  an  important  source 
of  wealth  to  its  citizens,  and  an  important  factor  in  the  economic 
development  of  a  large  section  of  the  State.  Primarily  because  of 
marble,  both  Rutland  and  Proctor  are  known  throughout  the  world 
wherever  these  beautiful  ornamental  stones  are  used. 

Regardless  of  what  methods  have  been  employed  in  sawing  and 
finishing  marble,  Vermont  has  always  kept  pace  with  other  industry. 
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We  have  already  referred  to  sawing  with  toothless  saws,  sand  and 
water.  Later  there  was  the  crude,  pendulum  construction  gang  saw. 
Still  later  there  were  other  transitions  “from  water  power  with  water 
wheels  27  feet  in  diameter,  to  steam  driven  mill,  and  now  to  electric 
drives;  and  from  direct  connection  to  the  water  wheel,  to  and  through 
the  line  shaft  and  belt  drive  until  the  present  popular  method  is  the 
electric  motor  unit  drive,  12  or  more  V  belts  drive  and  4000  lb.  balance 


(Courtesy  of  the  Rutland  Chamber  of  Commerce ) 
INTERIOR  WORLD’S  LARGEST  MARBLE  QUARRY,  WEST  RUTLAND,  VERMONT 

wheel.”*  The  only  Vermont  mineral  product  that  today  exceeds  mar¬ 
ble  in  value  of  output  is  granite. 

Marble  deposits  were  also  discovered  in  New  York  State,  but 
these  were  in  small  quantity  and  inferior  quality.  One  of  these  was 
found  in  Essex  County  near  Port  Henry,  only  a  short  distance  north 
of  the  famous  Cheever  ore  mine.  A  low  grade  of  marble  exists  in 


*F.  R.  Patch  from  “The  Monument  and  Cemetery  Review.” 
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Bolton,  Warren  County,  but  has  never  been  quarried  successfully.  In 
the  town  of  Thurman,  in  that  same  county,  however,  a  quarry  was 
worked  for  three  years.  Also  classed  as  marble,  sometimes,  are  a  few 
varieties  of  limestone,  such  as  the  fossiliferous  Chazy  type  found  along 
Lake  Champlain  and  the  black,  Trenton  formation  occurring  on  both 
sides  of  the  Hudson  River  at  Glens  Falls.  The  latter  deposits  had  an 
interesting  history  of  their  own.  T  he  stone  was  worked  up  for  tiles, 
shelves,  mantels,  lintels,  coping-stone,  wainscoting,  and  billiard  table 
tops  among  other  things,  but  the  leading  product  was  mantels.  Up  to 
about  1848,  nine  out  of  ten  mantels  made  in  New  York  State  were  of 
black  marble,  and  in  this  field  the  Glens  Falls  company  had  a  monopoly. 
Naturally  these  black  mantels  required  black  hearths,  but  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  unprofitable  to  make  them  at  Glens  Falls,  so  these  were  supplied 
from  Swanton,  Vermont.  Thus  we  have  the  deposits  of  the  northern 
end  of  the  Green  Mountain  State’s  marble  district  and  the  Glens  Falls 
deposits  far  away  to  the  south  supplementing  each  other.  About  1848, 
however,  the  Glens  Falls  company  apparently  became  overconfident  of 
its  control  of  the  mantel  market  and  began  to  charge  exorbitant  rates 
for  its  product.  The  result  was  not  favorable,  because  dealers  began 
to  import  Italian  marble  instead.  This  novelty  became  the  fad  or 
fashion,  and  the  demand  for  black  marble  ceased  almost  completely 
by  1854. 

Another  extremely  important  mineral  product  is  slate.  Vermont 
has  four  distinct  slate  regions,  but  by  far  the  most  important  one  is 
located  in  the  western  part  of  Rutland  County.  This  great  slate  belt 
runs  from  West  Castleton  on  the  north  southward  along  both  sides 
of  Lake  Bomoseen  through  New  Haven,  Fair  Haven,  Poultney,  Wells, 
Pawlet,  and  finally  into  the  northern  confines  of  Bennington  County. 
It  is  about  thirty  miles  in  length  and  generally  about  five  or  six  miles 
wide.  Nowhere  is  it  more  than  eight  or  ten  miles  wide.  The  New 
York  deposits  are  just  over  the  border  in  Washington  County,  but 
they  run  farther  south  than  do  those  of  Vermont.  They  comprise  a 
narrow  belt  running  in  a  south-southwest  direction,  mainly  through 
the  towns  of  Whitehall,  Hampton,  Granville,  Hebron  and  Salem. 

Because  of  the  proximity  of  the  slate  deposits  of  the  two  States, 
one  would  expect  to  find  that  their  origin  was  a  common  one.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  geologists,  however,  this  is  not  so.  Although  some  of  the 
quarries  are  within  a  stone’s  throw  of  each  other,  most  of  those  in 
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Vermont  are  older  than  those  located  in  New  York.  The  Rutland 
County  slate  was  formed  in  Cambrian  times,  while  that  of  Washing¬ 
ton  County  dates  from  Ordovician  (Lower  Silurian)  time.  Nor  is 
this  the  only  variation  between  the  slate  of  the  two  States,  for  there 
is  a  startling  difference  in  color.  Although  there  is  an  assortment  of 
colors  on  each  side  of  the  border,  the  Vermont  slate  tends  to  be  sea- 
green,  while  much  of  that  around  Washington  County  is  red.  In  New 
York  there  are  four  main  veins,  three  of  which  (East  Whitehall,  Met- 
towee  and  Granville)  are  red,  while  the  other  (the  Middle  Granville) 
consists  of  purple,  green  and  variegated  slates.  At  Fair  Haven,  Ver¬ 
mont,  where  there  are  now  fifteen  slate  works,  we  find  the  same  colors 
as  in  the  Middle  Granville  vein.  At  Poultney  there  is  a  vein  of  dark 
gray,  called  Poultney  Gray. 

Many  people  confuse  slate  and  shale;  but  there  are  important 
differences.  Slate  is  not  formed,  as  is  shale,  by  thin  bedding  when 
deposited.  It  “is  always  a  rock  that  has  to  some  extent  been  modi¬ 
fied  from  its  original  condition  and  the  cleavage  of  the  slate  is  never 
in  the  bedding  and  usually  the  slate  splits  at  a  very  large  angle  with 
the  plane  of  bedding  or  stratification.  Shale,  on  the  other  hand,  splits 
in  planes  wholly  parallel  with  the  stratification  of  the  rock  mass, 
indeed  it  has  no  cleavage  like  slate,  but  is  simply  a  thinly  stratified 
rock.”* 

At  first  the  slate  belt  was  composed  chiefly  of  granites  and 
gneisses.  In  early  Cambrian  times,  however,  the  sea  invaded  this 
area.  Then,  there  followed  an  erosion  of  the  land  masses  resulting 
in  the  deposition  of  sandy  and  clayey  sediments.  Later,  in  Ordovician 
times,  the  deposits  were  not  only  from  the  granite  and  gneiss  masses, 
but  also  from  sedimentary  beds,  limestones,  slates  and  quartzites. 
Still  later  there  were  periods  of  folding,  cleavage,  erosion,  elevation 
and  glaciation.  Each  variety  of  slate  has  its  own  individual  story, 
every  color  having  its  peculiar  ingredients.  Some  beds  are  horizontal, 
while  more  of  them  are  inclined  or  folded. 

Slate  quarries  were  opened  up  on  Scotch  Hill,  in  Fair  Haven,  in 
1839,  but  it  was  not  until  about  the  middle  of  the  century  that  this 
industry  began  to  develop  in  earnest.  As  late  as  1849,  only  about  900 
squares  were  manufactured  in  western  Vermont,  but  in  1855  this  had 

*Perkins,  George  H. :  “Report  of  the  State  Geologist  on  the  Mineral  Industries  of 
Vermont,”  1900. 
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increased  to  45,000  squares,  or  fifty  times  the  amount  produced  six 
years  before.  By  this  time,  however,  the  supply  was  considerably 
greater  than  the  demand  and  for  a  few  years  the  slate  industry  was 
depressed  and  prices  decreased.  Afterward,  however,  there  was  renewed 
production,  and  in  1892,  slate  sales  in  Vermont  amounted  to  $1,014,000. 
Thi  s  was  the  high  figure  for  the  nineteenth  century  in  Vermont.  In  the 
meantime,  slate  had  been  worked  at  Granville  beginning  in  1850.  As 
time  passed  New  York  production  also  increased.  In  1889,  5,000 
squares  of  red  roofing  slate  were  manufactured.  During  that  year, 
there  were  sixteen  quarries  in  New  York  State,  producing  a  total,  of  all 
colors,  of  17,167  squares  of  roofing  slate.  This,  with  slate  for  other 
purposes,  had  a  total  value  of  $130,603. 

According  to  the  “Minerals  Year  Book  for  1938,”  Vermont  pro¬ 
duced  during  the  preceding  year  $1,431,798  worth  of  slate.  Among 
all  the  States  in  the  Union  it  stood  second,  being  exceeded  only  by 
Pennsylvania.  During  that  same  year  the  value  of  slate  produced  in 
New  York  quarries  was  $360,064.  Although  slate  is  not  included 
among  the  chief  sources  of  mineral  wealth  in  the  Empire  State,  it  is 
exceeded  in  Vermont  only  by  the  gigantic  building  stone  quarries. 
This  slate  district,  found  primarily  in  Rutland  and  Washington  coun¬ 
ties,  furnishes  the  only  green,  purple,  mottled  and  red  slates  sold  in  the 
Lmited  States. 

New  York  State  leads  all  other  states  in  the  Union  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  abrasive  garnet,  whether  we  consider  the  quantities  produced 
or  value.  Its  leadership  in  this  field  is  dependent  upon  the  deposits  of 
Warren  County,  which  are  located  in  the  northwestern  corner,  in  the 
town  of  Johnsburg.  Here  we  find  our  country’s  greatest  source  of 
garnet. 

This  mineral  is  found  in  very  old  rocks,  including  Grenville 
gneisses.  Warren  County’s  garnet  is  the  almandite  variety,  this  being 
a  silicate  of  aluminum  and  iron.  It  often  occurs  as  good,  very  sym¬ 
metrical  crystals  with  twelve  or  twenty-four  faces  or  a  combination 
of  the  two.  Sometimes  individual  crystalline  masses  attain  diameters 
up  to  a  foot  or  more  in  certain  hornblende  gneisses  near  North  Creek 
and  at  Thirteenth  Lake.  In  color  garnet  varies  from  red  to  reddish 
brown.  It  is  also  very  brittle  with  only  imperfect  cleavage,  and  is 
harder  than  quartz  or  flint.  The  chief  superiority  of  garnet  to  quartz 
is  “probably  due  to  the  fact  of  its  ready  cleavage,  which  enables  it  to 
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present,  as  it  breaks  away,  new  and  sharp-cutting  edges,  whereas  quartz, 
which  has  no  cleavage,  becomes  dulled  by  friction.”*  Garnet  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  garnet-paper,  which  is  something  like  sandpaper, 
and  it  is  also  ground  into  a  powder.  Both  the  paper  and  the  powder 
are  used  for  grinding  and  polishing  operations  on  metals  and  glass, 
while  garnet  also  has  been  valuable  in  the  manufacture  of  boots,  shoes, 
and  wood  products. 

The  mining  of  garnet  has  evidently  been  as  irregular  as  that  of  our 
other  minerals,  fluctuating  greatly  in  accordance  with  market  condi¬ 
tions,  new  discoveries,  and  new  mining  methods.  It  is  recorded  that 
for  several  years  prior  to  1893,  H.  H.  Barton  &  Company  mined 
from  800  to  1,000  tons  per  year.  In  1893,  1,475  tons  were  shipped 
from  North  Creek,  but  only  520  tons  were  produced  because  of  small 
demand  for  garnet  paper  and  also  because  of  the  general  stagnation  of 
business  at  that  time  in  our  nation.  In  1894,  hardly  any  was  mined, 
and  only  294  tons  were  shipped  from  Warren  County  during  that  year. 
Soon,  however,  the  garnet  industry  began  to  grow  once  more,  and  by 
1906  the  Adirondack  area  produced  4,729  short  tons,  valued  at  $159,- 
298,  while  in  1907  these  figures  were  increased  to  5,709  short  tons 
and  $174,800  respectively.  For  the  best  description  of  the  garnet 
district  of  that  era  we  are  indebted  to  D.  H.  Newland.t 

“The  North  River  Garnet  Co.,  owning  property  at  Thirteenth 
Lake,  Warren  Co.,  is  the  largest  operator  in  the  region.  The  company 
has  an  unlimited  supply  of  garnet  rock,  which  is  obtained  by  open  quarry 
work.  The  rock  face  now  exposed  measures  142  feet  in  height,  while 
there  is  known  to  be  an  extensive  body  below  the  level  of  the  present 
workings.  The  material  is  crushed  and  concentrated  mechanically  by  a 
process  specially  planned  for  the  purpose  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Hooper.  By 
the  addition  of  another  unit  to  the  mill,  the  productive  capacity  has 
been  raised  to  about  8,000  to  9,000  tons  annually,  which  is  considerably 
in  excess  of  the  present  market  requirements  of  the  country.” 

During  the  last  thirty  years  there  has  been  a  certain  amount  of 
fluctuation  in  the  production  of  garnet,  but  in  general  it  has  continued 
to  be  a  prosperous  business.  Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hooper, 
Warren  County’s  garnet  deposits  have  become  of  great  importance, 

*Merrill :  New  York  State  Museum  Bulletin:  “Mineral  Resources  of  New  York 
State,”  1895. 

t“Mining  and  Quarry  Industry  of  New  York  State”  (1908),  Museum  Bulletin  120. 
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making  New  York  State  the  leader  among  all  the  forty-eight  states  in 
the  production  of  this  mineral — a  position  that  at  present  seems  secure 
and  certain. 

Graphite  is  another  mineral  that  is  very  much  confined  to  the  New 
York  side  of  the  Champlain  Valley.  At  present,  however,  the  mines 
are  not  being  worked  and  it  is  close  to  being  a  dead  industry. 

The  geologic  orgin  of  this  mineral  is  uncertain.  Graphite  was 
probably  formed  by  several  distinct  and  rather  complex  processes,  each 
deposit  having  its  own  story.  Certain  Grenville  gneisses,  schists  and 
quartzites  and  most  of  the  limestones  contain  it  in  clearly  visible 
flakes  and  rarely  small  veins  of  graphite  have  been  found.  It  seldom 
appears  as  good  crystals,  but  nearly  always  as  thin,  shiny-black,  flex¬ 
ible  flakes  with  one  almost  perfect  cleavage.  By  composition  it  is 
pure  carbon.  It  is  opaque  and  leaves  a  black  mark  on  paper.  Graph¬ 
ite  deposits  are  widely  distributed  over  the  Adirondack  region.  Min¬ 
ing  operations  have  been  carried  on  in  the  counties  of  Essex,  Saratoga, 
and  Warren,  but  it  is  in  Warren  that  the  greatest  development  has 
taken  place. 

One  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  graphite  industry  was  its 
slow  development.  It  began  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  yet  in  1916  only  about  5,000  tons  were  produced  in  the  nation. 
Of  this  New  York  contributed  about  one-fourth,  ranking  second  only  to 
Alabama  in  size  of  output.  The  amount  produced  within  the  United 
States  was  less  than  15  per  cent  of  the  supply,  70  per  cent  being 
imported  from  the  island  of  Ceylon  alone.  This  indeed  was  a  poor 
record  after  a  development  of  more  than  sixty  years.  Now,  however, 
the  situation  is  even  worse.  No  graphite  is  being  mined  at  all  and  has 
not  been  for  several  years. 

There  are  several  reasons  that  are  needed  to  explain  the  slow 
development  and  death  of  the  graphite  industry  in  the  Adirondacks. 
In  the  first  place  Ceylon  and  other  foreign  sources  have  been  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  it  more  cheaply  than  could  be  done  here.  In  the  second  place,  the 
Adirondack  properties  were  disunited  and  unorganized,  a  situation 
which  made  it  possible  for  buyers  of  graphite  to  play  one  mine  against 
another  and  thus  depress  prices  to  the  danger  point.  If  consolidation 
had  taken  place  here  similar  to  that  of  the  marble  industry  of  Ver¬ 
mont,  the  graphite  industry  would  at  least  have  enjoyed  greater  lon¬ 
gevity.  In  the  third  place,  the  amount  of  capital  necessary  to  begin 
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mining  operations  was  dangerously  high.  Also  the  mining  and  mill¬ 
ing  of  graphite  is  a  highly  technical  matter.  In  the  words  of  Ailing 
(“Adirondack  Graphite  Deposits”)  :  “It  demands  a  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  the  ore,  its  tenor,  the  geological  condition  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  area,  the  precise  location  of  faults,  folds,  pinches,  and  swells,  how 
the  ore  will  crush,  the  size  and  quality  of  the  flake,  of  the  best,  the 
average  run  and  the  poorest  ore,  how  much  mica  is  present,  etc.  It  is 
necessary  to  know  the  possible  resources  and  secure  a  mill  equipment 
to  correspond.  There  are  a  great  many  factors  that  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  before  actual  operations  are  undertaken.”  Needless  to  say 
many  mine  owners  neglected  one  or  more  of  these  technical  matters. 
Too  often  money  was  wasted  on  foolish  enterprises.  Properties 
changed  hands  frequently.  Bastin  observed  that  in  the  graphite  devel¬ 
opment  “there  is  a  record  of  misrepresentation  and  disappointment 
that  can  hardly  be  equaled  in  any  other  branch  of  mining,  and  many 
properties  have  been  notoriously  associated  with  stock  manipulators 
of  doubtful  character.” 

The  first  attempt  to  mine  graphite  in  the  Adirondacks  commer¬ 
cially  was  on  Chilson  (Lead)  Hill,  near  Ticonderoga.  During  the 
1850s  these  deposits  were  being  worked  by  a  concern  which  devel¬ 
oped  into  the  American  Graphite  Company.  This  firm  was  absorbed 
in  the  1880s  by  the  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company  of  Jersey  City, 
New  Jersey.  However,  the  greatest  development  in  the  mining  of 
graphite  took  place  in  the  town  of  Hague  in  Warren  County.  Here  the 
Dixon  Company  carried  on  operations  on  a  large  scale,  and  here  there 
grew  up  around  the  mines  a  little  settlement  called  Graphite.  This  firm 
also  had  properties  on  Lead  Hill  in  the  township  of  Hague,  just  back 
of  the  Trout  House.  Still  other  deposits  were  developed  on  land 
owned  by  William  H.  Faxon  to  the  south  and  southwest  of  the  Dixon 
properties  located  at  Graphite.  Here  diamond  drilling  was  exten¬ 
sively  used.  The  Hague  “ore  is  a  quartz  schist,  somewhat  feldspathic, 
containing  about  5  to  7  per  cent  of  graphite  and  small  amounts  of  biotite 
and  pyrite.  It  varies  from  a  few  feet  to  20  feet  in  thickness  as  it 
pinches  and  swells,  but  the  average  would  be  about  15  feet.”*  After 
the  ore  was  taken  to  a  mill  for  what  was  known  as  the  concentration 
process,  the  resulting  concentrates  were  hauled  by  motor  trucks  down 
the  steep  grade  to  Hague  village,  transferred  there  to  barges  which 


*  Ailing,  Harold  L. :  “Adirondack  Graphite  Deposits.” 
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carried  them  to  Ticonderoga,  and  ultimately  given  final  treatment  at 
the  mills  located  at  that  place.  Foreign  competition  eventually  proved 
to  be  as  disastrous,  however,  to  these  extensive  deposits  as  it  was  to 
Adirondack  graphite  in  general,  and  no  ore  has  been  mined  at  these 
beds  for  several  years,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  millions  of  tons  of  ore 
remain  under  Hague’s  mountainous  exterior  waiting  for  a  more  propi¬ 
tious  era. 

Many  people  have  the  impression  that  a  large  proportion  of 
graphite  is  manufactured  into  lead  pencils,  but  this  is  far  from  being 
true.  Ailing  stated  in  1917  that  only  five  per  cent  of  the  ore  was  used 
for  this  purpose.  There  are  two  kinds  of  graphite:  amorphous  and 
crystalline  or  flake.  The  amorphous  variety,  in  addition  to  being  used 
for  lead  pencils,  is  used  also  for  inks,  paints,  dry  batteries,  electrodes  and 
electrotyping.  A  large  proportion  of  the  crystalline  or  flake  variety  is 
used  for  crucibles  for  the  production  of  crucible  steels,  brasses  and 
similar  alloys,  but  it  is  also  made  into  stove  polish,  added  to  lubricat¬ 
ing  oils  and  greases,  used  dry  for  lubricating  purposes  in  textile  mills 
where  oil  would  soil  the  cloth,  and  employed  for  many  other  services. 

Limestone  has  its  own  peculiar  story.  First  of  all  there  are  two 
separate  varieties:  crystalline  and  non-crystalline.  The  crystalline 
type  is  often  known  as  marble,  and  reference  has  already  been  made 
to  it  as  such  in  our  paragraphs  on  marble.  It  occurs  in  rather  inter¬ 
esting  deposits  such  as  those  on  Isle  LaMotte  in  Grand  Isle  County 
and  at  Glens  Falls  in  Warren  County.  The  non-crystalline  type  of 
limestone  comprises  a  variety  of  rocks  differing  as  to  geological  occur¬ 
rences,  and  physical  and  chemical  characters. 

Limestone  is  common  to  western  Vermont  and  to  our  New  York 
counties  as  well.  In  the  Green  Mountain  State  it  is  prevalent  through¬ 
out  the  marble  border  and  beyond,  and  exists  in  each  of  the  six  west¬ 
ern  counties.  The  oldest  quarries  in  Vermont  are  thought  to  be  those 
at  Highgate  and  Swanton  in  Franklin  County.  Limestone  is  to  be 
found  in  each  of  our  five  New  York  counties  as  well.  Saratoga 
Springs,  Hudson  Falls,  Glens  Falls,  Willsboro  Neck  and  Plattsburg 
are  a  few  of  the  chief  sources.  It  is  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes 
including  building  stone,  crushed  stone,  lime,  cement,  furnace  flux, 
rubble,  riprap,  flagging,  curbing,  etc.  It  exists  in  a  great  variety  of 
colors,  although  the  light  colored  and  white  types  are  not  abundant. 

The  limestone  used  for  crushed  stone  has  been  of  great  importance 
in  some  sections  of  New  York  State,  although  apparently  not  in  the 
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Champlain  Valley.  Furnace  flux  was  of  importance  in  this  section 
only  near  the  iron  blast  furnaces,  limestone  being  quarried  for  this 
purpose  primarily  at  West  Chazy,  Clinton  County,  and  at  Port 
Henry,  Essex  County.  Although  for  a  short  time  the  Glens  Falls 
crystalline  limestone  was  of  great  importance  for  ornamental  purposes 
as  we  have  seen,  the  major  uses  of  limestone  were  the  making  of  lime 
and  cement  (that  is,  in  the  Champlain  Valley) . 

The  amount  of  lime  burned  has  tended  to  fluctuate  considerably. 
For  example,  the  State  of  Vermont  produced  an  amount  worth  $400,- 
000  in  1893;  only  $147,000  worth  in  1896;  yet  over  $300,000  worth 
in  1  899.  In  1935  there  were  only  four  companies  in  the  State,  employ¬ 
ing  a  total  of  ninety-nine  wage  earners.  The  value  of  lime  products 
was  $288,202,  while  the  value  added  by  manufacture  was  $161,703. 
In  N  ew  York  State  during  the  same  year  there  were  seven  establish¬ 
ments  employing  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  workers.  They  pro¬ 
duced  goods  worth  $599,977,  to  which  total  they  contributed  $310,- 
446.  Phis  was  less  than  the  amount  produced  in  1905,  thirty  years 
before  ($702,684).  Of  the  New  York  counties  in  the  Champlain 
area  Warren  County  has  ranked  first,  followed  by  Clinton  and  Wash¬ 
ington.  By  the  1880s  the  industry  developed  at  Glens  Falls  until  the 
quantity  manufactured  was  exceeded  in  the  United  States  only  at 
Rockland,  Maine,  according  to  one  authority. 

Next,  let  us  consider  cement.  In  Vermont,  the  only  activity 
reported  for  1935  was  the  manufacture  of  concrete  products  worth 
$100,647.  During  the  same  year  in  New  York,  twelve  firms  employ¬ 
ing  1,108  men,  manufacturing  products  worth  $6,999,234,  were 
reported  in  the  cement-making  field;  while  in  the  making  of  concrete 
products  there  were  one  hundred  and  seventeen  firms,  employing 
783  men,  and  turning  out  products  worth  $4,801,357.  In  1936  in  New 
York  State  5,6 51,412  barrels  of  cement  were  manufactured,  valued  at 
$8,794,448.  The  Minerals  Yearbook  of  1938  rated  New  York  as 
fourth  among  all  the  states  of  the  Union  in  the  manufacture  of  cement. 
Of  the  eleven  counties  in  this  area,  Warren  has  been  the  leader.  In 
the  production  of  Portland  Cement,  there  are  ten  active  plants  in  New 
York  State  and  none  in  Vermont.  Of  these  ten,  only  one  is  located  in 
this  area  and  that  is  at  Glens  Falls.  In  the  depression  year  of  1931  it 
alone  sold  480,055  barrels,  possessing  a  value  of  $508,111,  while  in 
1 93 8  production  totaled  about  800,000  barrels. 
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One  of  the  great  mineral  resources  of  this  section  consists  of  the 
spring  waters  that  bring  life  and  happiness  to  a  wornout  world.  These 
exist  or  have  existed  at  various  places,  the  most  important  of  which  are 
Saratoga  Springs  and  Ballston  Spa  in  Saratoga  County.  Their  impor¬ 
tance  has  little  in  common  with  our  other  mineral  wealth,  but  rather 
is  of  a  resort  nature.  Therefore  a  discussion  of  the  springs  belongs 
properly  to  our  chapter  on  resorts.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  well  to 
point  out  as  we  face  the  future  that,  among  all  our  mineral  resources, 
mineral  water  stands  near  the  top  of  the  list  when  we  think  in  terms 
of  future  imDortance. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  ^  ermont's  most  valuable  mineral  is  gran¬ 
ite  and  because  her  tifteen  active  plants  in  1937  produced  more  granite 
than  any  other  State  in  the  L  nion.  when  measured  by  value,  the  casual 
student  of  the  Champlain  ^  alley  might  be  mystified  by  a  complete 
omission  of  this  mineral  in  this  chapter.  The  truth  is.  however,  that 
verv  little  granite  is.  or  ever  has  been,  produced  on  either  side  of  the 
lake.  The  great  granite  belt  of  Vermont  is  located  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  itate.  with  the  greatest  interests  being  centered  at  Barre.  Here 
the  first  quarry  was  opened  soon  after  the  V  ar  of  1812.  but  as  late 
as  1S80  Barre  had  a  population  of  but  2.060.  In  the  1880s  came 
the  great  boom  period,  and  by  1890  it  was  growing  fast.  Operations 
were  then  conducted  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  changes  taking  place 
around  Barre  were  little  short  of  sensational.  In  1937  the  total  value 
of  Vermont's  granite  output  was  S2.5 11,986. 

There  are  various  other  mineral  deposits  in  the  Champlain  Val¬ 
ley.  but  they  are  relatively  unimportant.  We  should  not  forget  sand¬ 
stone  and  bluestone.  In  addition  there  are  various  clays,  such  as 
kaolinite.  which  is  used  in  the  making  of  porcelain,  and  clays  used 
primarily  for  pottery  and  bricks.  Monkton.  Addison  County,  was 
favored  with  one  of  these  kaolin  deposits. 

Considering  our  eleven  counties  as  a  whole  we  find  that  no  one 
mineral  is  dominant  throughout  the  district.  On  the  other  hand  each 
county  renders  or  has  rendered  important  contributions  in  this  great 
industry.  From  the  six  \  ermont  subdivisions  of  Bennington.  Rut¬ 
land.  Addison.  Chittenden.  Franklin  and  Grand  Isle  have  come  great 
quantities  of  marble,  and  cry  stalline  limestone,  which  passes  as  marble. 
From  Clinton  and  Essex  counties  have  come  vast  amounts  of  iron. 
1  outhtul  Warren  County  has  contributed  limestone  products,  garnet 
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and  graphite.  Saratoga  County  stands  preeminent  in  the  mineral 
water  field.  Although  Washington  County  has  produced  lime  and 
iron  in  considerable  quantity  the  main  product  is,  of  course,  slate.  In 
this  field  it  unites  with  Rutland  County  to  form  the  great  slate  belt. 
Care  should  be  taken  not  to  underestimate  the  tremendous  importance 
in  this  section  of  the  products  of  our  mines.  Transportation  was  of 
course  essential  to  the  larger  development  of  this  region;  but  the 
mineral  industry  constituted  one  of  the  three  main  occupations  in  the 
Champlain  Valley.  Its  only  rivals  were  lumbering  and  agriculture. 

There  has  been  nothing  very  consistent  about  the  past  development 
of  the  mineral  frontier.  In  many  townships  there  were  no  mines.  The 
benefits  of  the  industry  upon  such  communities  were  entirely  indirect. 
Perhaps  a  railroad  was  built  through  them  to  connect  the  mines  of  a 
neighboring  town  with  the  world’s  market.  In  this  way  the  influence 
of  minerals  radiated  from  certain  centers  into  mineless  communities.  In 
other  townships,  the  mining  industry  shared  the  spotlight  in  varying 
degrees  with  agriculture  and  lumbering.  In  still  other  communities,  min¬ 
ing  dominated  the  economic  life  of  the  people  without  pause. 

lust  as  there  has  been  little  consistency  in  the  mineral  industry  in  the 
part  it  has  played  in  the  growth  of  communities,  there  has  also  been 
considerable  variation  as  to  order  of  sequence  among  industries.  In 
some  townships  there  were  practically  no  settlers  until  mineral  deposits 
were  discovered.  Communities  sprang  up  around  the  mines,  and  in 
some  cases  vanished  when  production  ceased.  In  other  townships, 
agriculture  and  lumbering  made  great  advances  before  mining  even 
began.  On  the  whole,  the  major  development  of  the  mineral  industry 
did  not  begin  until  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Even  after  this  industry  became  firmly  intrenched  there  was  much 
variation  and  inconsistency.  For  reasons  which  are  not  always  appar¬ 
ent,  production  figures  fluctuated  sensationally  from  one  year  to  the 
next.  Sometimes  manufacturing  of  a  given  mineral  product  would 
cease  almost  altogether,  yet  again  it  would  hit  the  peaks.  A  dan¬ 
gerously  sick  industry  one  year  would  be  fully  cured  in  the  next;  a 
healthy  industry  would  almost  collapse.  Many  reasons  explain  these 
reversals  and  changes.  In  some  cases  new  inventions  or  new  methods  of 
production  changed  the  entire  outlook.  In  other  cases  mineral  beds 
elsewhere  were  discovered,  or  were  found  more  suitable  for  the  newer 
methods.  The  death  of  the  graphite  industry  was  primarily  caused 
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by  foreign  competition.  Sometimes  wasteful  production  methods  were 
used  which  rapidly  exhausted  deposits.  Then  again,  in  the  case  of 
Glens  Falls  marble,  we  note  that  a  reversal  was  caused  by  the  greed 
of  operators  who,  by  their  desire  for  huge  profits,  indirectly  started  a 
fad  for  foreign  products. 

Great  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  Champlain  Valley  since  the 
beginning  of  the  mining  industry.  The  casual  student  of  the  present 
day  is  aware  of  only  two  centers  of  iron  ore  production — Lyon  Moun¬ 
tain  and  Mineville.  In  early  days,  however,  many  of  the  townships  of 
Clinton  and  Essex  counties  had  their  own  forges.  Then  the  iron 
industry  was  not  centralized,  and  throughout  the  Adirondacks  forges 
seemed  to  exist  everywhere.  The  mining  industry  has  also  played 
an  important  part  in  the  growth  of  cities.  As  we  have  already  seen, 
the  growth  of  Burlington  was  based  on  lumber,  but  Rutland  and  the 
surrounding  communities  swept  to  fame  on  marble.  Glens  Falls  and 
Plattsburgh  owe  much  to  both  lumber  and  minerals.  Saratoga  Springs 
owes  its  growth  to  its  mineral  waters.  Then  there  are  a  number  of 
smaller  communities,  such  as  Port  Henry,  whose  development  in  large 
measure  was  based  on  the  products  from  under  the  soil. 

The  entire  mining  industry  is  so  subject  to  sudden  changes  in 
fortune,  for  reasons  already  explained,  that  anyone  is  not  safe  in  pre¬ 
dicting  the  future.  Too  many  “ifs”  complicate  the  answer.  In  any 
case  our  mineral  resources  are  far  from  exhaustion,  the  deposits  in 
all  fields  being  sufficient  to  supply  needs  for  a  fairly  unlimited  period. 
Although  the  present  trend  in  the  Champlain  Valley  is  toward  increas¬ 
ing  emphasis  on  the  resort  business,  the  prosperity  of  the  mineral 
industry  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  our  citizens.  Great  numbers  of 
people  benefit  directly  from  the  mines,  while  all  of  us  benefit  indirectly 
in  one  way  or  another.  In  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  from  within  the  earth  there  will  continue  to  pour  forth  minerals  in 
large  quantities,  forming  one  of  the  major  ingredients  of  our  economic 
prosperity.  The  recent  depression  was  seriously  felt  in  this  industry, 
although  in  general  improvement  is  now  definitely  in  progress.  Those 
mines  seem  weakest  that  are  least  centralized.  The  tendency  here  is 
to  lower  prices  under  competitors  in  order  to  make  any  sales.  This 
practice  results  in  time  in  a  general  collapse  of  price  and  wage  struc¬ 
tures.  This  is  not  the  fault  of  individual  operators,  but  is  primarily 
caused  by  lack  of  centralized  ownership  or  control.  A  similar  situa- 
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tion  existed  in  the  marble  industry  before  Proctor  stepped  in  to 
organize  it  in  the  nineteenth  century.  It  exists  at  present  in  the  slate 
belt. 

Although  the  major  mineral  wealth  on  the  Vermont  side  of  the 
Champlain  Valley  is  not  the  same  as  that  on  the  western  side  of  the 
lake  and  to  the  south,  minerals  have  been  of  tremendous  importance  to 
the  people  of  both  States.  As  a  rule  the  development  of  the  mines  was 
more  or  less  contemporary,  and  many  of  the  problems  were  of  a  sim¬ 
ilar  nature.  Descriptive  of  the  mineral  unity  of  the  two  States  is  the 
slate  belt.  Although  the  New  York  slate  has  a  different  geological  his¬ 
tory  than  that  of  Vermont,  the  two  belts  are  just  across  the  State  line 
from  each  other.  The  interests  of  the  citizens  of  Granville  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  residents  of  Fair  Haven.  They  have  their  common 
problems  and  their  common  hopes.  The  two  sets  of  slate  quarries 
seem  to  clasp  hands  across  the  imaginary  line,  separating  New  York 
from  Vermont,  in  token  of  economic  unitv. 


CHAPTER  XV 


Agriculture 


In  all  civilized  modes  of  life  the  practice  of  agriculture  is  essen¬ 
tial  for  sustenance  and  fundamental  in  any  economic  order.  Men  can 
live  without  lumber,  minerals  and  improvements  in  transportation, 
but  cannot  exist  without  food  and  drink.  In  the  Champlain  Valley  this 
has  been  as  true  as  elsewhere.  Even  though  early  agriculture  here 
was  of  the  sustenance  variety,  with  few  products  grown  for  commerce, 
and  even  though  it  was  at  first  dwarfed  by  the  lumber  era,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  settlement  and  survival  this  was  the  most  important 
of  all  occupations.  The  pioneer’s  standard  of  living  varied  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  what  he  raised.  Later  the  Champlain  Valley  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  growth  of  agricultural  products  for  commercial  purposes, 
when  improvements  in  transportation  facilities  arrived,  and  grew  rap¬ 
idly  to  be  an  important  food  reservoir.  From  decade  to  decade  great 
changes  took  place  not  only  in  farming  methods  but  particularly  in 
types  of  crops  grown  or  varieties  of  live  stock  raised;  but  regardless 
of  the  kind  of  agriculture  that  was  peculiar  to  any  given  era,  this 
section  has  always  been  and  still  remains  an  important  farm  area.  In 
my  estimation  the  agricultural  development  of  the  Champlain  Val¬ 
ley  has  generally  been  underrated,  whether  we  consider  the  Vermont 
side  or  the  New  York  shore.  Taking  the  two  States  as  entities,  this 
is  also  true.  While  Vermont  stands  high  in  the  public’s  conscious¬ 
ness  as  an  agricultural  State,  many  of  its  past  achievements,  either 
in  production  or  in  technical  improvements,  have  not  been  awarded 
their  just  degree  of  emphasis  in  our  economic  history.  As  for  the 
Empire  State,  New  York’s  growth  financially  and  industrially  has 
had  the  unfortunate  effect  of  overshadowing  its  agricultural  devel¬ 
opment.  For  example,  few  people  probably  realize  that  for  many 
years  this  State  led  all  others  in  the  importance  of  its  agriculture, 
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and  that  as  late  as  1890  it  was  surpassed  only  by  Illinois.  All  of 
our  six  Vermont  counties  have  been  of  considerable  importance  in 
the  realm  of  agriculture.  Among  our  New  York  counties  there  is  no 
such  unanimity.  Famed  as  Essex  and  Warren  may  have  been  for 
their  rocks  and  rills,  their  woods  and  templed  hills,  they  are  not 
adapted  to  any  but  sustenance  agriculture,  except  in  comparatively 
limited  regions  such  as  the  narrow  border  between  the  Adirondacks 
and  Lake  Champlain.  The  other  three  counties  of  Clinton,  Saratoga 
and  Washington  have  been  of  exceptional  importance  agriculturally, 
however. 

To  a  startling  degree,  the  early  white  settlers  copied  the  farming 
methods  and  crops  of  the  red  men.  The  most  striking  contrast  was 
that  among  the  savages  the  labor  in  the  fields  was  done  by  squaws, 
whereas  among  the  whites,  at  least  the  Yankee  contingent,  practically 
all  of  this  type  of  work  was  done  by  the  men,  except  at  harvest  time. 
Because  of  the  fact  that  the  influence  of  Indian  agriculture  was  so 
great,  it  becomes  essential  to  consider  it  in  some  detail,  even  though 
no  permanent  Indian  villages  ever  existed  in  the  Champlain  Valley. 

The  chief  Indian  foods — corn,  pumpkins  and  beans — originally 
came  from  Mexico  and  Peru.  Of  these,  the  most  important  was,  of 
course,  corn.  The  Iroquois  had  two  varieties  of  Indian  corn:  white 
dent  and  white  flint;  while  they  also  may  have  had  sweet  corn.  In 
late  summer,  corn  was  roasted.  Later  it  was  made  into  hominy  and 
coarse  meal.  The  white  flint  variety  was  generally  used  for  hominy, 
which  was  made  by  soaking  the  shelled  corn  in  lye  until  hulls  could 
be  removed.  For  meal  either  hulled  or  unhulled  corn  was  pounded 
in  a  stone  or  wooden  mortar.  After  this  process,  the  meal  was  used 
as  plain  mush  mixed  with  meat,  dressed  with  oil  or  baked  as  unleav¬ 
ened  bread.  Charred  corn  was  also  popular  and  could  be  preserved 
for  several  years.  “To  char,  green  corn  well  along  in  the  milky  stage 
was  set  up  on  end  in  a  row  before  a  long  fire.  Roasting  proceeded 
until  the  moisture  was  dried  up  in  the  kernels.  The  corn  was  then 
shelled  and  further  dried  in  the  sun.  So  diminished  in  bulk  and  weight, 
the  product  was  easily  stored  or  transported.  Cached  in  earthen  pits 
it  was  the  chief  recourse  against  the  evil  arrows  of  famine  which  so 
often  struck  the  Indians.  Uncooked,  cooked  or  pounded  fine  and  mixed 
with  maple  sugar,  the  charred  corn  of  the  Iroquois  was  a  nutritious  and 
appetizing  dish.”*  One  common  use  of  corn  was  in  the  making  of 
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succotash.  The  Indian  had  various  recipes  but  the  most  popular  one 
consisted  of  a  combination  of  corn,  beans,  squash,  and  well-chopped 
fat  dog  meat.  In  spite  of  this  utilization  of  dogs,  however,  the  red 
men  were  literally  overrun  with  these  animals. 

Usually  beans  were  planted  in  the  hill  with  the  corn,  and  the  vines 
then  could  climb  the  cornstalks.  Pumpkins  and  squashes  were  also 
grown  in  the  cornfield,  and  were  planted  together  in  hills  between  the 
corn  and  beans.  The  pumpkins  grown  by  the  red  men  were  of  the 
so-called  pie  variety,  and  their  squashes  were  warty  yellow  summer 
crooknecks  and  other  summer  types.  Whether  they  raised  winter 
squashes  we  cannot  be  certain.  Tobacco  for  Indian  pipes  was  one  of 
the  most  important  crops.  They  used  the  sunflower  for  varied  pur¬ 
poses.  It  was  made  into  oil;  the  seeds  were  eaten  uncooked,  roasted, 
and  mixed  with  corn  or  beans  in  soups;  while  the  dried  leaves  were 
used  to  adulterate  tobacco  or  else  serve  as  a  substitute  for  it.  The 
potato  limped  along  fully  three  centuries  after  corn  as  an  important 
field  crop.  The  Jerusalem  artichoke  grew  wild  in  some  sections  and 
the  Indians  also  cultivated  that  occasionally.  Teas  they  made  from 
leaves,  berries  and  herbs,  while  they  also  used  the  seeds  of  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  coffee  tree.  They  had  no  distilled  liquor  except  a  weak  beer 
from  fermented  maple  sap,  from  which  also  they  made  vinegar.  Ber¬ 
ries  and  fruits  were  dried  for  winter  use.  The  only  fruit  they  culti¬ 
vated  was  probably  a  small  black  “Canada  plum,”  which  they  made 
into  prunes.  The  savages  also  cultivated  ground  nuts.  Surplus  meat 
was  dried,  smoked  or  frozen.  It  was  also  cut  fine,  mixed  with  berries 
or  vegetable  foods,  together  with  deer  tallow  or  bear  grease,  to  form 
pemmican.  Indians,  in  addition,  gave  maple  sugar  to  the  white  man. 

Sometimes  clam  shells  and  flints  were  made  into  crude  hoes.  Indi¬ 
an  crops  were  well  cared  for  and  few  weeds  were  allowed  to  grow. 
The  scarecrow  was  an  invention  of  the  red  man  as  was  also  the  husking 
peg.  As  a  rule  he  was  troubled  with  few  pests,  for  most  of  our  mod¬ 
ern  diseases  and  insects  are  not  native.  When  his  crops  were  poor  or 
besieged  with  insects,  he  blamed  angry  gods  or  a  revengeful  enemy. 
The  most  troublesome  pest  was  the  cutworm.  This  was  supposed  to 
do  its  devastating  work  in  the  light  of  the  full  moon.  The  standard 
cure  was  for  a  squaw  to  completely  disrobe  and,  beneath  the  light  of 
the  moon,  to  drag  the  garments  she  had  worn  during  the  day  three 
times  around  the  boundaries  of  the  garden  patch.  Perhaps  she 
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believed  in  the  same  psychology  as  did  those  who  marched  around 
Jericho;  but  she  probably  did  not  make  as  much  noise. 

Now  let  us  see  what  the  early  agriculture  of  the  white  men  was  like. 
We  immediately  find  that  corn  was  the  crop  of  crops  for  the  pioneers, 
just  as  it  was  among  the  Indians.  Moreover  the  whites  used  the 
same  methods  as  did  the  red  men  in  cultivation.  Before  gristmills 
were  erected  each  farmer  kept  one  or  two  mortars  for  pounding  corn. 
These  were  made  in  stumps  of  hardwood  trees  by  cutting  stumps  off 
square  and  hollowing  them  out  by  burning  them,  or  with  an  ax  or  an 
adze,  the  pounder  being  hung  on  a  spring  pole.  Like  the  red  man,  the 
white  pioneer  made  his  coarse  meal  into  mush  or  unleavened  corn 
bread.  The  corn  was  also  dried,  charred  and  stored  in  much  the  same 
way.  Succotash  was  a  favored  pioneer  dish,  although  our  forefathers 
probably  lost  little  time  in  substituting  pork  for  dog  meat  and  elimi¬ 
nated  the  squash.  All  the  other  food  products  used  by  the  Indians 
were  grown  and  eaten  by  the  white  man.  We  still  use  the  scarecrow 
and  the  husking  peg.  Last  but  not  least  it  might  be  mentioned  that 
we  copied  the  Indian  cure  for  cutworms.  Softly  the  farmer’s  wife 
would  steal  forth  from  her  cabin  in  the  dead  of  night  to  glide  around 
the  garden  three  times,  in  the  nude,  trailing  her  clothes  over  the  earth. 
It  is  believed,  however,  that  she  departed  somewhat  from  the  savage 
custom  of  appearing  only  when  the  moon  was  full.  When  we  seriously 
consider  all  the  gifts  of  the  red  man  to  us,  including  his  home  and  his 
land,  the  liquor  which  constituted  our  most  influential  contribution  to 
him  seems  inadequate  compensation. 

The  first  farm  houses  were  box-like  log  cabins,  which  became  the 
centers  of  clearings  in  the  heart  of  the  vast  forest.  Sometimes  there 
was  one  room,  sometimes  there  were  two.  Sleeping  quarters  were  fur¬ 
nished  in  the  loft  overhead  under  a  roof  of  fine  shingles,  bark,  or  split 
basswood.  Unless  the  family  finances  were  favorable,  which  was 
seldom,  both  at  the  door  and  the  window  there  were  only  blankets. 
Opposite  the  door  was  a  fireplace  leading  to  a  chimney  of  sticks  and  clay. 
Nearby  the  pioneer  planted  his  crops  of  wheat,  corn,  oats,  potatoes, 
etc.  For  years  oxen  were  used  almost  exclusively  to  drag  the  harrow 
and  for  other  heavy  work.  No  heed  was  given  to  breeding.  A 
cow  was  a  cow,  no  attention  at  all  being  given  to  varieties.  The 
emphasis  was  on  meat  rather  than  milk;  a  large  animal  with  only  milk 
enough  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  family  being  preferred  to  an 
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abundant  milk  producer  possessing  little  meat.  Both  cows  and  pigs 
roamed  at  will  along  the  roads  and  in  the  woods,  uncared  for,  exist¬ 
ing  on  insufficient  pasturage,  and  presenting  a  scrawny,  sad  appear¬ 
ance.  Few  sheep  were  raised,  at  first,  because  of  the  great  numbers 
of  wolves  and  dogs.  Those  that  did  exist  were  so  poor  that  they 
more  nearly  resembled  goats.  Wheat  was  harvested  by  sickles  and 
the  threshing  was  done  by  trampling  with  oxen  or  with  a  flail.  Ten 
bushels  to  an  acre  was  considered  a  good  yield.  Apples  and  pears 
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were  grown  in  abundance  and  cider  was  made  in  quantities  to  last  the 
entire  year.  All  mushrooms  were  considered  poisonous,  while  no  one 
had  heard  of  alfalfa.  Although  ashes  were  used  somewhat  for  fer¬ 
tilizer,  little  attention  was  given  to  enriching  the  land.  Manure  was 
more  often  considered  a  necessary  evil  than  an  advantage.  Each  year 
as  the  soil  became  exhausted,  crops  decreased  until  finally  the  farm  was 
abandoned  and  the  occupant  moved  ever  westward,  it  being  cheaper  to 
buy  more  land  than  to  bother  with  fertilizer. 
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One  of  the  most  common  characteristics  of  the  early  agricultural 
community  was  the  distillery.  There  were  probably  more  distilleries 
than  there  were  gristmills.  This  condition  was,  in  considerable  meas¬ 
ure,  due  to  the  lack  of  good  transportation  facilities,  whisky  and 
brandy  being  more  easily  carried  to  market  than  grain  and  fruit.  The 
best  grain  was  used  for  manufacture  into  whisky,  whereas  flour  and 
feed  was  made  from  the  poorer  grades.  Apples  were  chiefly  used  for 
cider,  which  was  consumed  from  morning  to  bedtime.  Everybody  had 
beer  and  ale,  while  nearly  all  had  whisky.  There  were  certain  social 
aspects  to  early  drinking,  the  upper  class  using  port,  madeira,  claret 
and  burgundies;  commoners  making  their  own  fruit  brandies,  juices 
and  wines;  while  the  lower  stratum  tanked  up  on  rum  and  apple¬ 
jack.  Cider  in  a  way  took  the  place  of  tea  and  coffee,  which  were 
seldom  used  because  of  their  prohibitive  cost.  7  he  price  of  a  pound 
of  tea  was  from  fifty  cents  to  a  dollar  and  a  half,  while  a  pound  of 
coffee  brought  from  twenty  to  forty  cents.  At  a  time  when  butter  was 
worth  but  a  shilling  a  pound  and  eggs  but  six  cents  a  dozen,  we  can 
readily  understand  why  the  average  farmer  drank  cider  instead  of  tea 
and  coffee. 

A  century  ago  much  more  meat  was  eaten  than  at  present.  Almost 
unbelievable  are  the  stories  of  the  large  number  of  pigs  and  other  ani¬ 
mals  consumed  by  individual  families  each  year.  Salt  pork  was  the 
food  of  foods  for  Americans  of  that  era.  One  of  the  leading  trag¬ 
edies  of  the  times  in  the  eyes  of  the  rural  housewife  was  to  reach  the 
bottom  of  her  pork  barrel.  Very  little  sweetening  was  used  for  food. 
Plain  granulated  sugar  was  unknown,  while  loaf  sugar  was  very 
expensive,  and  was  generally  used  for  company  only.  At  that  time 
maple  sugar  was  an  important  substitute,  very  little  sap  being  then 
converted  into  syrup.  Honey  was  also  used  on  a  large  scale.  The 
housewife,  too,  had  access  to  cheap  grades  of  brown  sugar  and  to 
molasses  from  the  West  Indies. 

At  first,  heavy  animal  oils  were  used  in  lamps,  kerosene  not  com¬ 
ing  into  use  until  about  1850.  Friction  matches  were  introduced  about 
1830.  The  fireplace  held  sway  for  cooking,  although  with  steady 
improvements,  until  1850,  when  the  kitchen  stove  first  came  into  use. 
Then  we  find  simple  fire-boxes  about  eighteen  inches  long  and  eight 
inches  wide  and  deep.  On  top  there  were  two  lids.  Later  an  oven 
was  added.  Round  stoves  for  heating  were  not  introduced  until  the 
i86o’s  and  1870’s. 
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Large  families  were  a  necessity  of  the  times,  children  being  urgently 
needed  for  the  never-ending  labor  around  the  farm.  Couples  not  pos- 
sessing  children  of  their  own  were  more  or  less  forced  to  make  arrange^ 
ments  to  use  the  progeny  of  their  more  prolific  neighbors.  In  those 
days  a  widow  with  several  children  was  eagerly  sought  after  by  eligible 
males.  Naturally  money  wages  were  very  low,  amounting  to  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty  cents  per  day,  with  liquor  in  addition  at  times  of 
heavy  labor.  As  late  as  the  1850s,  when  mowers  asked  seventy-five 
cents  or  a  dollar  per  day  to  cut  one  and  a  half  acres,  farmers  complained 
bitterly  of  high  wages. 

One  of  the  earliest  crops  raised  in  the  Champlain  Valley  was 
wheat,  in  many  communities  being  contemporary  with  corn.  A  bushel 
of  wheat  was  one  early  standard  of  value,  being  used,  among  other 
things,  for  taxes  and  the  minister’s  salary.  This  grain  formed  an 
early  item  of  export  and  was  also  used  for  the  distilling  of  liquor. 
White  flour  was  regarded  as  a  luxury.  The  average  production  was 
approximately  twenty-four  bushels  per  acre  while  forty  bushels  was 
considered  a  good  crop.  Wheat  sold  at  times  for  as  high  as  four 
dollars  per  bushel.  The  virgin  soil  generally  produced  bumper  crops 
for  a  few  years  but  soon  became  exhausted,  because  no  attempt  was 
made  to  retain  or  replenish  fertility.  When  this  happened  the  settler 
was  tempted  to  pull  up  stakes  and  migrate  to  a  newer  frontier.  In 
any  case,  the  arrival  of  the  wheat  weevil  in  the  1820s  did  not  tend  to 
hold  him  back.  This  pest  hit  Vermont  in  1827,  and  that  year  really 
marked  the  end  of  that  State’s  great  wheat-growing  era.  Our  New 
York  counties  underwent  the  same  transition  at  practically  the  same 
time.  In  addition  to  the  loss  of  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  presence 
of  the  weevil,  the  wheat  era  was  unfavorably  influenced  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  Merino  sheep  and  the  laying  of  a  tariff  on  wool.  The  set¬ 
tlers,  that  did  not  move,  as  a  rule  turned  from  wheat  to  tending  flocks 

Other  grain  crops  following  closely  on  the  heels  of  corn  and  wheat 
were  those  of  oats,  barley,  rye  and  buckwheat.  Rye  and  wheat  or 
rye  and  oats  were  frequently  sowed  together.  The  chief  use  of  rye 
was  for  manufacture  into  liquor,  while  its  straw  was  in  great  demand 
for  winter  fodder.  There  were  enormous  quantities  of  this  grain 
raised  in  New  York  State,  more  than  one-half  of  the  entire  output 
of  the  nation  being  produced  here  in  1840.  Since  then,  however, 
there  has  been  a  steady  decline.  Buckwheat  was  valued  both  for  its 
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food  properties  and  for  bee-keeping.  Barley  was  chiefly  used  for 
brewing  beer. 

Timothy  was  introduced  into  this  country  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  but  there  was  not  much  demand  for  any  kind  of  hay  until 
early  in  the  nineteenth.  With  the  arrival  of  the  stagecoach  and  the 
canal  eras,  however,  the  demand  for  hay  grew  steadily.  The  horses 
drawing  the  barges  from  Whitehall  southward  had  to  be  fed,  while 
there  was  a  gradually  increasing  number  of  these  animals  at  inns  and 
taverns.  Livery  stables  sprang  up  here  and  there.  By  1840,  New 
York  State  led  all  others  in  the  production  of  hay,  and  by  1850  tim¬ 
othy  and  clover  hay  constitued  one  of  New  York’s  most  profitable 
crops.  Alfalfa  is  a  fairly  recent  innovation,  for  it  did  not  penetrate 
into  this  section  until  the  1890s. 

One  surprising  feature  of  the  history  of  our  agriculture  was  the 
slow  use  of  the  potato.  Many  reasons  are,  or  have  been,  given  for 
this  phenomenon,  but  none  satisfactorily  explain  the  antipathy  or  dis¬ 
interestedness  of  our  ancestors.  In  any  case,  the  potato  did  not 
become  very  important  in  New  York  until  1840;  then  rather  sud¬ 
denly  that  State  was  producing  thirty  million  bushels  or  one-half  the 
crop  of  the  entire  nation.  From  then  until  now  New  York  has  ranked 
either  first  or  second  in  the  production  of  potatoes.  It  is  also  one 
of  Vermont’s  leading  crops.  Both  sides  of  the  Champlain  Valley  were 
hit  by  the  potato  blight  which  swept  our  country  in  the  1840s,  prob¬ 
ably  coming  from  Ireland.  Today  the  potato  is  solidly  established  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  American  diet,  and  the  Green  Mountain  variety 
is  supreme  in  this  area.  It  is  recorded  that  Marie  Antoinette,  Queen 
of  France,  once  attended  a  ball  with  a  wreath  of  potato  blossoms  in 
her  hair.  Whenever  an  exhibition  of  the  agricultural  products  of  the 
Champlain  Valley  is  to  be  held  it  would  not  be  exactly  out  of  place 
for  a  modern  queen  of  the  farmlands  to  imitate  that  royal  example. 
The  bean  had  its  origin  as  a  major  farm  product  in  New  York  State. 
At  one  time  this  State  led  all  others,  but  in  later  years  has  been  relegated 
to  second  or  third  place. 

From  time  to  time  improvements  have  been  made  of  a  technical 
nature.  At  first  hay  was  cut  with  a  scythe,  raked  by  hand  and  loaded 
with  a  fork,  while  grain  was  cut  with  a  grain  cradle  and  was  raked 
and  bound  by  hand.  The  first  harrow  was  the  so-called  “brush-drag,” 
which  consisted  principally  of  the  top  of  a  bushy  tree.  Later  this 
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was  replaced  by  the  wooden  drag  which  was  shaped  like  a  capital  A. 
At  first  there  were  no  cultivators.  Corn  was  planted  on  a  ridge 
formed  by  a  one-horse  plow,  and  it  was  cultivated  by  the  same  imple¬ 
ment.  The  corn  cultivator  did  not  come  into  use  until  about  1840, 
while  the  regular  wheel  cultivator  did  not  appear  until  much  later. 
The  first  threshing  machines,  which  were  run  by  horse  power,  came 
into  use  about  1825;  reapers  were  few  and  far  between  until  the 
1840s;  and  there  was  not  much  confidence  in  seeders  until  the  1850s. 
Jethro  Wood,  famed  for  his  introduction  of  cast-iron  plows,  was  born 
at  White  Creek,  Washington  County.  He  migrated  toward  the  west¬ 
ern  part  of  the  State,  where  he  made  his  first  plow  in  1819.  He  was 
not  the  original  inventor  but  was  the  first  successful  introducer.  As 
a  rule  farmers  were  prejudiced  against  the  innovation,  and  Wood  had 
to  give  plows  to  farmers  in  order  to  have  them  used. 

In  some  ways  the  machine  age  was  a  good  thing  for  the  farmer. 
It  provided  faster  and  more  satisfactory  methods  of  planting,  caring 
for  and  harvesting  crops;  better  facilities  for  getting  his  goods  to 
market;  more  time  for  leisure  and  mental  stimulation;  a  great  variety 
of  household  improvements;  and  a  vast  range  of  other  advantages. 
On  the  other  hand  it  has  not  always  been  an  unmixed  blessing.  First 
of  all  it  often  forced  him  to  let  his  hired  men  go  because  the  city 
attracted  his  help  with  comparatively  high  wages  and  a  greater  amount 
of  excitement.  In  the  second  place  the  payments  for.  and  the  replace¬ 
ments  of,  recent  farm  machinery  and  equipment  made  a  greater  income 
essential.  Although  machinery  also  created  greater  income  in  general, 
increasing  investments  caused  farming  to  become  more  and  more  of  a 
gamble  because,  when  crops  failed,  payments  on  equipment  had  to  be 
made  just  the  same. 

Scientific  horticulture  is  of  rather  recent  origin,  dating  from  about 
1880.  Most  early  trees  were  seedlings  with  budding  and  grafting 
seldom  practiced.  Orchards  were  almost  never  cultivated,  seldom 
pruned,  and  sprays  were  not  known  until  nearly  the  end  of  the  last 
century.  Of  all  the  fruits  of  the  Champlain  Valley  the  apple  is  king, 
although  for  an  extensive  period  from  1825  to  1870  the  pear  com¬ 
peted  closely  for  popular  favor.  Plums  and  certain  varieties  of 
grapes  were  also  grown  successfully  fairly  early.  There  were  also  vari¬ 
ous  wild  berries,  including  strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  blue¬ 
berries,  cranberries,  and  wild  cherries  that  were  harvested  and  used  in 
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considerable  quantities.  One  favorite  use  of  wild  cherries  was  to  flavor 
rum,  while  frost  grapes  were  used  in  making  pickles.  The  climate  of 
the  Champlain  Valley  is  not  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  peach  and 
quince. 

Until  about  1825  most  animals  were  raised  primarily  for  meat, 
although  even  that  early  butter  and  cheese  were  being  manufactured 
for  the  Montreal,  Boston  and  Troy  markets.  North,  east,  and  south, 
large  sleds  loaded  with  these  products  and  pork,  mutton  and  beef 
were  hauled  to  the  centers  of  population  each  winter.  Very  little 
attention  was  given  to  breeding  at  that  time  and  the  steers  raised  for 
beef  were  of  no  particular  variety.  The  cattle  of  the  Champlain 
Valley  were  classed  under  the  name  of  “lake  cattle,”  and  were  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  of  particularly  fine  quality,  doubtless  because  of  the  good 
grasslands  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Champlain.  Not  only  from  the 
New  York  counties  on  the  west  shore,  but  even  from  St.  Lawrence 
County  farther  west  did  beef  cattle  drift  eastward  into  Vermont  and 
there,  uniting  with  other  and  larger  herds,  ultimately  continue  on 
toward  Boston.  In  the  winter  they  were  butchered  in  Vermont  and 
delivered  on  sleds,  as  we  have  already  noted,  while  during  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  year  they  were  driven  on  the  hoof  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
Many  are  the  accounts  existing  today  describing  huge  herds  which 
moved  generally  in  a  southeastwardly  direction.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  as  early  as  1808  from  12,000  to  15,000  cattle  on  the  hoof  were 
thus  taken  from  Vermont  to  the  Boston  market  alone.  Other  large 
herds  were  driven  slowly  southward  to  the  Troy,  Albany  and  New 
York  markets.  More  than  one  traveler  stopped  overnight  at  a  Ver¬ 
mont  inn  that  was  literally  encircled  with  such  cattle,  the  herdsmen 
electing  to  sleep  there  also,  w’hile  their  animals  rested  outside  pending 
the  resumption  of  their  death  march  on  the  following  day. 

As  a  rule  the  best  animals  were  delivered  on  the  hoof.  The  others 
were  sorted  out  and  butchered  at  packing  houses.  The  so-called  bar¬ 
rel  beef  did  not  require  choice  stock  and  also  sold  for  a  lower  price, 
so  this  procedure  was  a  reasonable  one.  The  practice  of  packing 
beef  at  that  time  was  more  extensive  than  is  generally  realized.  One 
firm  in  Addison  County,  headed  by  John  Simonds,  in  the  period 
from  1835  to  i860  slaughtered  over  100,000  cattle  at  a  cost  of 
$2,000,000.  In  the  process  Simonds  acquired  a  personal  fortune  of 
$300,000.  As  time  went  on,  however,  and  transportation  facilities 
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improved,  the  Champlain  Valley  received  more  and  more  competi¬ 
tion,  particularly  from  western  New  York  and  from  Ohio.  The 
opening  of  the  Erie  Canal  in  1825  paved  the  way,  and  as  the  western 
beef  trade  gained  in  momentum  the  market  for  Champlain  beef  became 
more  and  more  precarious.  Prices  at  one  time  were  incredibly  low, 
the  best  grades  of  fat  steers  and  oxen  selling  for  $3  per  hundredweight; 
the  fat  cows  and  heifers  for  $2  per  hundredweight;  while  the  thin, 
poorly-fatted  animals  were  worth  only  $1  per  hundredweight.  Fat 
sheep  were  sold  in  Addison  County  in  1846  at  seventy-five  cents  per 
head.  As  a  rule  the  farmers  were  reasonably  satisfied  with  these  prices. 
The  most  popular  variety  of  beef  cattle  seems  to  have  been  the  Short¬ 
horn,  but  there  were  many  Herefords  and  also  some  Aberdeen-Angus, 
Devons,  and  Galloways. 

As  we  have  noted,  sheep  led  a  hazardous  existence  on  the  frontier. 
Wolves  and  dogs  eagerly  sought  their  companionship.  In  spite  of 
that  fact,  however,  there  were  many  factors  existing  that  were  favor¬ 
able  to  sheep  farming  and  it  became  a  major  agricultural  occupation. 
Many  farmers  became  sheep  raisers  when  the  production  of  wheat 
became  unprofitable  due  to  the  weevil  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil. 
Other  farmers  were  more  or  less  forced  to  substitute  sheep  raising  for 
beef  and  grain  because  of  western  and  foreign  competition  in  those 
fields.  In  addition,  the  textile  industry  was  rapidly  expanding  in  south¬ 
ern  New  England,  and  this  promised  a  favored  market  for  wool. 
Finally  in  the  1820s  the  national  government  placed  a  tariff  on  for¬ 
eign  wool  which  seriously  handicapped  foreign  growers  who  would 
normally  compete  with  ours.  The  sheep  were  of  no  certain  breed 
until  the  introduction  of  the  Merino  (which  reached  Addison  County 
in  1816).  In  both  New  York  and  Vermont  this  variety  became 
supreme,  and  was  an  important  factor  in  making  the  1830s  the  Golden 
Age  of  sheep  raising.  One  Vermont  township,  although  it  is  a  few 
miles  outside  of  the  area  covered  by  this  research,  possessed  a  total 
of  697  sheep  in  1803;  3,212  in  1826,  and  113  in  1908 — statistics  that 
vividly  indicate  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  sheep  industry.  By  giving  atten¬ 
tion  to  breeding,  the  Mernos  were  brought  to  a  perfection  never  attained 
in  their  Spanish  home,  and  the  Vermont  variety  gained  a  world-wide 
reputation.  “Shearing-time  was  the  great  festival  of  the  year.  The 
shearers,  many  of  whom  were  often  the  flock-owners,  well-to-do  neigh¬ 
bors,  were  treated  more  as  guests  than  as  laborers,  and  the  best  the 
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house  afforded  was  set  before  them.  The  great  barn’s  empty  bays 
and  scaffolds  resounded  with  the  busy  click  of  incessant  shears,  the 
jokes,  songs,  and  laughter  of  the  merry  shearers,  the  bleating  of  the 
ewes  and  lambs,  and  the  twitter  of  disturbed  swallows,  while  the  sun¬ 
light,  shot  through  crack  and  knot-hole,  swung  slowly  around  the 
dusty  interior  in  sheets  and  bars  of  gold  that  dialed  the  hours  from 
morning  till  evening.”* 

Although  sheep  farming  continued  to  dominate  the  rural  areas  of 
Vermont  until  after  the  Civil  War,  a  gradual  decline  started  as  early 
as  1840.  In  that  year,  Addison  County  had,  according  to  Governor 
Jenison,  “a  greater  number  of  sheep  and  produced  more  wool  than 
any  other  county  in  the  United  States.  Taking  eleven  towns  (one- 
half  of  the  number  in  the  county)  most  favorable  to  the  keeping 
of  sheep,  they  will  be  found  to  have  possessed  more  than  one  sheep 
to  each  acre  of  improved  and  unimproved  land,  or  more  than  six 
hundred  and  forty  to  the  square  mile.”  Almost  every  small  farmer 
had  100  or  more,  while  some  of  the  larger  sheep  men  had  flocks  of 
2,000.  In  1839  and  1840,  however,  there  occurred  a  fall  in  the  price 
of  wool,  the  decline  continuing  as  railroads  were  extended  farther  and 
farther  into  the  west  to  other  sheep  lands.  During  those  same  years 
the  amount  of  wool  produced  by  Vermont  animals  declined  because 
of  the  widespread  practice  of  crossing  the  Merino  breed  with  the  light, 
fine-wool  Saxony.  Finally,  wool  from  the  free  grazing  lands  in  Mon¬ 
tana  and  Wyoming  largely  crowded  out  that  produced  in  Vermont. 
During  the  twenty  years  following  the  Civil  War  sheep  raising  gradu¬ 
ally  relinquished  its  primacy  in  agriculture  to  the  dairy  industry.  Today 
the  number  of  sheep  raised  in  Vermont  is  as  nothing  compared  with 
the  1830s,  declining  from  118,551  in  1910  to  62,756  in  1920,  and 
to  29,394  in  1935.  At  the  same  time  wool  shorn  has  faded  away  from 
625,722  pounds  in  1909,  to  417,955  pounds  in  1919,  and  to  188,362 
pounds  in  1934.  Sheep  raising  has  followed  wheat  growing  and  beef 
production  into  the  land  of  the  setting  sun,  so  far  as  the  Champlain 
Valley  is  concerned.  Addison  County  should  treasure  forever  the 
memory  of  those  majestic  Merino  rams  that  once  ruled  its  rolling 
hills.  In  my  boyhood  I  always  had  a  healthy  respect  for  them,  and 
always  beat  a  strategic  retreat  when  one  or  more  of  them  showed  signs 
of  asserting  their  authority  in  my  direction. 


*Robinson,  Rowland  E. :  “Vermont.” 
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Before  we  approach  too  recent  times,  let  us  devote  some  attention 
to  that  lowly  animal  called  the  hog.  Swine  adapted  themselves  to 
their  new  environment  better  than  any  other  animals.  They  required 
little  attention,  comparatively,  being  allowed  to  roam  at  will  in  the 
wilderness  as  well  as  in  the  roadway.  Pork  became  a  leading  article 
of  diet  and  every  farmer  had  some  by  1800,  although  the  hogs  must 
have  been,  as  a  rule,  like  Cassius,  who  was  famed  for  his  lean  and 
hungry  look.  About  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  raising  of 
swTine  received  a  decided  impetus  due  to  an  abundance  of  skimmed 
milk  incidental  to  the  manufacture  of  dairy  products.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  in  New  York  State  in  i860  there  was  one  hog  to  every 
four  cows.  Today  most  of  the  pork  purchased  at  stores  is  not  native, 
but  comes  from  the  west,  as  in  the  case  of  beef.  The  Duroc  breed 
originated  in  Saratoga  County. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  drawback  to  Indian  agriculture  was  the 
lack  of  a  beast  of  burden,  unless  we  classify  the  squaw  in  that  cate¬ 
gory.  Without  such  an  animal  agriculture  must  of  necessity  remain 
exceedingly  primitive.  The  white  pioneer  could  not  advance  far  until 
he  possessed  such  beast.  For  some  time  the  ox  served  this  purpose 
after  a  fashion,  but  was  inadequate.  In  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  he  was  replaced  by  the  horse.  This  animal  rapidly  became 
man’s  best  friend,  there  being  some  truth  in  the  assertion  that  the 
horse  needed  and  received  better  attention  than  did  the  farmer’s  fam¬ 
ily.  The  housewife  and  children  were  geared  to  high  efficiency  on  a 
low  subsistence  level  and  responded  nobly,  whereas  no  horse,  regard¬ 
less  of  breed,  ever  functioned  well  without  proper  care.  Many  barns 
were  superior  to  the  houses.  The  average  farmer  might  conceivably 
prefer  a  hog  to  a  horse  because  it  requires  much  less  care,  a  charac¬ 
teristic  that  might  offset  its  lack  of  intelligence;  he  might  prefer  a 
sheep  on  the  assumption  that  its  supposedly  feminine  traits  might 
arouse  his  protective  instinct;  he  might  also  lavish  the  greater  part  of 
his  affection  on  that  docile,  obedient  servant — the  cow;  but  the  pride 
of  the  average  farmer  seems  to  be  centered  on  his  horse,  perhaps 
because  that  animal  does  his  most  difficult  work  for  him.  Whereas 
two  men  with  a  pair  of  oxen  could  plow  but  one-half  an  acre  from 
morning  until  dusk,  one  man  with  two  horses  could  plow  two  acres  in 
one  day.  Then  again,  there  were  few  rural  thrills  that  compared  with 
those  connected  with  the  various  kinds  of  horse  races  o»*  the  inciden¬ 
tal  gambling  or  wagering  that  took  place. 
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The  sire  of  American  trotters  was  famous  “Messenger,”  who  was 
brought  from  England  to  Philadelphia  in  1788.  He  was  of  the  type 
known  as  Thoroughbred,  which  was  as  definite  a  breed  as  Percheron 
or  any  other.  Some  of  his  progeny  were  eventually  introduced  into 
the  Champlain  Valley.  They  were  used  primarily  for  saddle,  car¬ 
riage  and  races,  being  too  tall,  lithe,  light  and  nervous  for  general 
farm  purposes.  The  second  landmark  in  horse  breeding  resulted 
from  the  founding  of  the  celebrated  Morgan  family,  which  was  sired 
by  that  famous  horse,  “Justin  Morgan.”  He  derived  his  name  from 
the  man  that  owned  him.  After  his  advent  in  1793,  the  breeding  of 
Morgan  horses  became  an  important  industry  in  Vermont.  He  was 
not  personally  a  fast  horse,  but  his  offspring  were  splendid  roadsters 
and  did  exceptionally  well  on  the  trotting  track.  They  are  also  noted 
today  for  their  stamina  and  their  will  to  work.  Many  people  consider 
them  the  best  variety  for  general  service.  One  of  the  most  famous 
horses  ever  to  live  in  western  Vermont  was  the  great  “Black  Hawk.” 
He  and  his  descendants,  particularly  the  “Ethan  Allen”  branch,  liter¬ 
ally  ruled  the  realm  of  trotters.  In  1866  alone,  there  were  nine  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  this  one  group  that  were  capable  of  bettering  2.19^4, 
which  was  the  mark  to  shoot  at  in  that  era.  The  third  landmark 
was  the  introduction  of  “Hamiltonian”  in  1849.  He  had  1,333  °ff_ 
spring,  some  forty  of  whom  became  great  performers  on  race  tracks 
and  great  sires  of  speed.  Race  and  trotting  courses  were  numer¬ 
ous,  the  most  important  of  which  was,  and  is,  located  at  Saratoga 
Springs,  but  its  history  belongs  more  to  our  chapter  on  resorts  than 
to  agriculture.  Not  until  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  was  there  any  serious  movement  to  breed  heavy  horses  for  draft 
work.  Then  Percherons  and  Clydesdales  were  imported  in  large  num¬ 
bers  to  replace  or  improve  the  mongrel  types.  Today  there  are  many 
farms  in  the  Champlain  Valley  where  the  use  of  many  mechanical 
devices  is  not  practical  because  of  steep  sidehills  and  boulders,  and 
where  horses  are  essential.  If  it  were  not  for  Washington  County’s 
12,338  sheep,  there  would  be  considerably  more  horses  than  sheep  in 
our  eleven  counties.  As  it  is,  there  are  40,544  horses  to  41,701  sheep. 
Certainly  the  horse  is  far  from  being  extinct  in  the  Champlain  Valley. 

As  we  have  already  indicated,  the  dairy  industry  gradually  dis¬ 
placed  sheep  raising  as  the  dominant  agricultural  interest  in  the  twenty 
years  following  the  Civil  War.  In  addition  to  the  factors  that  tended 
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to  undermine  the  profits  of  raising  sheep  there  were  other  reasons  for 
this  evolution.  With  the  invention  of  the  mowing  machine  and  the 
harvester  the  production  of  hay  and  grain  became  more  and  more 
unprofitable  in  Vermont  because  machinery  was  not  adapted  to  rough 
sidehills,  whereas  it  was  admirably  suited  to  the  flat  plains  of  the 
west.  The  tendency  then  was  for  the  farmers  of  this  area  to  convert 
grain  fields  and  meadows  into  pastures.  At  the  same  time  the  north¬ 
eastern  part  of  the  United  States  was  becoming  rapidly  industrialized, 
creating  a  growing  market  for  butter  and  cheese;  and  at  a  later  time, 
milk. 

At  first  some  of  those  breeds  intended  primarily  for  beef  were 
used  for  the  production  of  butter  and  cheese.  Among  these  there 
were  both  Shorthorns  and  Devons.  The  first  of  the  dairy  breeds  was 
apparently  the  Ayrshire.  It  had  a  fine  reputation  for  hardiness,  and 
was  brought  into  New  York  State  by  Scotch  immigrants  about  1800. 
Importation  of  Guernseys  began  in  1840,  yet  little  headway  was  made 
with  them  until  1882.  At  first  it  was  feared  that  Jerseys  were  too 
delicate  to  withstand  our  cold  climate,  but  they  began  to  drift  in 
around  1850.  This  breed  played  an  important  part  in  transforming 
Vermont  into  a  dairy  State.  The  Holstein  was  probably  the  first 
dairy  breed  introduced  into  New  York  State,  but  did  not  exercise  its 
present-day  dominance  in  the  Champlain  Valley  until  the  emphasis 
changed  from  butter  to  milk,  the  Holstein  being  noted  primarily  for 
the  quantity  produced.  It  did  not  penetrate  to  Addison  County  until 
nearly  1870. 

The  most  astounding  development  in  the  butter  and  cheese  indus¬ 
try  took  place  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  at  St. 
Albans  in  Franklin  County.  Here,  butter  production  increased  from 
1,149,225  pounds  in  1852  to  3,270,182  pounds  in  1871,  while  cheese 
manufactured  grew  from  600,000  pounds  to  2,000,000  pounds  in  the 
same  period  before  the  decline  set  in. 

From  early  times  up  to  the  present  there  have  been  great  changes 
in  the  methods  of  making  and  marketing  these  two  products.  Originally, 
of  course,  cream  was  skimmed  off  the  milk,  setting  in  earthen  milk- 
pans,  and  converted  into  butter  by  the  slow  and  wearisome  dash-churn. 
All  the  butter  of  the  whole  township,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  went 
to  the  village  store,  where  it  was  bartered  for  those  goods  which  were 
foreign  to  the  Champlain  Valley.  There,  with  little  discrimination  or 
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sorting,  these  individual  parcels  of  butter  were  packed  together  in  one 
mass  in  large  firkins  or  wooden  tubs.  In  the  winter  it  went  to  market 
by  sleighs,  while  in  the  summer  it  was  shipped  by  lumber  wagons  and 
boats.  On  the  way  it  usually  traveled  with  other  products  covering 
a  wide  range,  so  that  by  the  time  it  reached  its  destination  it  must 
have  had  scores  of  weird  smells  and  odors.  During  the  1870s  the 
establishment  of  creameries  was  extensive.  By  that  time  more  sani¬ 
tary  methods  were  in  use,  and  transportation  facilities  were,  of  course, 
much  faster,  making  it  possible  for  butter  to  be  carried  farther  and 
delivered  in  better  condition  than  before.  In  the  1880s  the  cen¬ 
trifugal  separator  was  introduced  into  the  Champlain  Valley,  and  this 
further  stimulated  the  growth  and  importance  of  creameries.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  separator  opened  up  a  new  dairy  horizon,  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  sweet  cream  market. 

Cheese  was  not  packed  in  the  early  days,  as  it  is  now,  in  neat 
boxes.  Four  or  five  cheeses  were  placed  together  in  a  special  cheese 
cask,  the  manufacture  of  which  generally  kept  the  local  cooper  busy. 
At  first  all  cheese  was  made  at  the  farm  homes,  but  gradually  its 
manufacture  was  shifted  to  factories  until  they  dominated  the  picture 
almost  completely. 

Every  time  the  Champlain  Valley  became  absorbed  in  some  phase 
of  agriculture,  it  soon  found  itself  crowded  out  of  that  field,  by  west¬ 
ern  competition,  into  some  newer  interest.  We  have  already  seen 
Vermont  and  New  York  wheat,  meat  and  wool  almost  vanish  in 
this  manner.  Now  the  same  thing  was  about  to  happen  to  our  butter 
and  cheese  industry.  As  early  as  1870  western  competition  was  under 
way  and  in  time  such  states  as  Michigan,  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin 
flooded  the  eastern  markets.  The  result  was  that  Vermont  and  north¬ 
eastern  New  York  gradually  deserted  butter  and  cheese  in  favor  of 
milk  in  the  liquid  state.  Today,  most  all  deliveries  at  dairy  plants  are 
in  the  form  of  liquid  milk  and  about  two-thirds  is  reshipped  the  same 
way.  Whether  we  think  in  terms  of  Vermont,  our  New  York  coun¬ 
ties  as  a  group,  or  the  Champlain  Valley  on  the  whole,  the  raising  of 
dairy  cattle  and  the  production  of  milk  constitute  the  chief  agricul¬ 
tural  interest.  When  “Life”  stated  in  1937  that  Vermont’s  cattle 
exceeded  its  people  in  number,  it  could  have  said  the  same  about  Wash¬ 
ington  County  and  would  not  have  been  far  wrong  in  the  case  of 
Clinton.  The  Champlain  milk  reservoir  is  entirely  located  in  the 
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Boston  and  New  York  zones.  “Life”  is  also  authority  for  the  esti¬ 
mate  that  Vermont  annually  ships  1,000,000,000  pounds  of  milk  to 
the  cities  of  the  east,  getting  in  return  a  $25,000,000  check  for  its 


(Courtesy  of  the  Burlington  Chamber  of  Commerce ) 
CHURCH  STREET,  BURLINGTON,  IN  1860 


dairy  farmers.  At  present  one  of  the  dominating  features  of  our 
landscape  is  the  black  and  white  Holstein  cow. 

Sanitary  dairying  methods  were  not  practiced  until  about  fifty 
years  ago.  Before  that  time  wood  containers  were  almost  universally 
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used  for  milk.  How  they  affected  not  only  the  purity  of  the  fluid  but 
also  the  taste,  can  readily  be  imagined.  In  any  case,  few  people  real¬ 
ized  up  to  fairly  recent  times  the  facility  with  which  milk  could  trans¬ 
mit  disease.  Little  thought  was  given  to  tubercular  cattle,  and  their 
milk  was  mixed  with  that  produced  by  other  cows.  Animals  fairly 
reeked  with  filth  at  times,  while  the  men  engaged  in  milking  were 
often  dirty,  careless,  or  diseased.  In  most  cases,  however,  all  this 
has  changed.  Today,  as  a  rule,  milk  is  relatively  free  from  germs 
and  filth,  and  the  bulk  of  it  is  pasteurized.  If  I  were  called  upon  to 
name  the  greatest  improvement  that  has  taken  place  in  the  dairying 
industry  in  the  last  fifty  years,  I  would  say  without  hesitation  that  it 
was  better  sanitation.  Today  it  is  difficult  to  adulterate  milk  with¬ 
out  detection,  but  until  late  in  the  nineteenth  century  it  was  almost 
universally  practiced.  Perhaps  this  fact  explains  the  old-time  popu¬ 
larity  of  that  interesting  hymn,  “Shall  We  Gather  at  the  River,” 
which  has  often  been  designated  as  the  milkman’s  song.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  milk  consumers  are  quite  well  protected  against  this  variety  of 
fraud. 

Poultry  raising  as  a  farm  industry  is  a  feature  of  contemporary 
agriculture.  Until  recently,  fowls  were  not  raised — they  merely  existed. 
They  certainly  were  not  fed  scientifically  and  sometimes  were  not 
fed  at  all,  being  forced  to  live  on  range  and  what  refuse  and  gar¬ 
bage  they  could  find.  Yet  today  probably  more  rural  people  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  poultry  than  in  any  other  livestock  or  any  product  of  the 
land.  In  this  field  of  agriculture  investments  are  proportionately 
small  and  the  gamble  or  risk  taken  is  relatively  slight.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  in  1934  New  York  State  produced  eggs  worth  $22,- 
251,350  and  fowls  worth  $13,433,176;  while  in  the  same  year  Ver¬ 
mont’s  eggs  were  valued  at  $1,456,990,  and  her  chickens  at  $906,684. 
Vermont  has  in  certain  areas  received  a  favored  position  in  the  turkey, 
markets  that  was  well  earned.  Restaurant  menus  proudly  advertise 
“Fresh  Vermont  Turkey.”  In  January,  1935,  however,  there  were 
only  8,496  three-months-old  turkeys  alive  in  all  Vermont,  probably 
fewer  in  number  than  the  restaurants  mentioned. 

Statistics  are  usually  dry,  but  are  quite  interesting  when  we  com¬ 
pare  the  recent  and  present  agricultural  interests  of  our  eleven  coun¬ 
ties.  To  be  certain  that  we  obtain  an  accurate  picture,  however,  we 
must  remember  that  these  political  sub-divisions  vary  considerably,  not 
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only  in  size  but  also  in  the  extent  of  workable  farm  land.  As  a  rule 
the  New  York  counties  are  much  larger  than  those  located  in  Ver¬ 
mont,  but  the  proportion  of  land  suitable  for  agriculture  is  smaller. 
Essex  County,  with  1,175,040  acres,  is  not  only  the  largest  in  this 
area,  but  also  in  all  of  New  York  State,  with  the  exception  of  St.  Law¬ 
rence.  Next  in  order  is  Clinton  County,  with  671,360  acres.  Then 
come  Rutland,  Warren,  Washington,  Saratoga,  Addison,  Bennington, 
Franklin,  Chittenden,  and  finally  little  Grand  Isle,  which  contains  but 
53,120  acres.  When  we  compare  the  counties  as  to  the  percentage  of 
total  acreage  suitable  for  agriculture,  however,  the  order  is  nearly 
reversed.  Here  Grand  Isle  County  is  on  top  with  89.5  per  cent,  while 
rocky  Essex  is  lowest  with  25  per  cent.  In  between,  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom,  we  find  Franklin,  Chittenden,  Washington,  Addison,  Rutland, 
Clinton,  Saratoga,  Bennington  and  Warren.  When  we  arrange  these 
eleven  counties  in  order  of  acreage  suitable  for  agriculture,  which  for 
certain  purposes  is  the  fairest  basis  of  comparison,  we  find  that  they 
range  from  Washington  County  with  420,578  acres,  to  Clinton  with 
416,453,  Rutland  with  389,439,  Addison  with  370,534,  Franklin  with 
363,830,  Essex  with  294,264  Chittenden  with  278,920,  Saratoga  with 
272,763,  Bennington  with  184,457,  Warren  with  148,050  and  Grand 
Isle  with  47,562.* 

As  a  rule  Vermont  farms  are  larger  than  those  on  the  New  York 
side  of  the  Champlain  Valley.  The  largest  farms,  not  only  in  this 
area  but  also  in  all  Vermont,  are  to  be  found  in  Addison  County, 
where  the  average  size  is  167.9  acres.  The  only  one  of  our  Vermont 
counties  ranking  below  the  highest  of  our  five  New  York  divisions  is 
Grand  Isle,  with  99.9  acres.  When,  however,  we  consider  the  value 
of  farms  per  acre  we  find  that  little  Grand  Isle  leads  with  $59-55)  fol- 
lowed  by  Saratoga  County  with  $42.58,  Chittenden  with  $42.1 1,  Clin¬ 
ton  with  $35.05,  Bennington  with  $33.64,  Addison  with  $32.16, 
Franklin  with  $31.92,  Washington  with  $30.23,  Essex  with  $29.24, 
Rutland  with  $27.68,  and  last,  by  Warren  with  $23.98,  which  is  less 
than  one-half  that  of  Grand  Isle  County. 

In  January,  1935,  Franklin  County  with  48,459  cattle  not  only  led 
our  other  ten  subdivisions,  but  all  Vermont  counties  as  well.  Follow¬ 
ing  closely  behind  was  Washington  with  47,529.  Then  came  Clinton 
with  42,140,  Rutland  with  40,926,  Addison  with  40,435,  Chittenden 


*Figures  based  on  1934  and  1935  statistics. 
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with  35,681,  followed  by  Saratoga,  Essex,  Bennington,  Grand  Isle 
and  Warren  in  that  order.  Washington  County  led  all  others  in 
horses  with  6,212,  followed  closely  by  Clinton  with  6,170.  Franklin 
County,  with  4,821,  had  more  than  any  other  subdivision  in  all  Ver¬ 
mont.  Washington  also  led  in  number  of  sheep  raised,  this  time  by 
a  wide  margin.  With  a  total  of  12,338  it  possessed  more  than  the 
combined  total  of  the  next  two  counties  (Addison,  5,846;  Essex, 
4,759).  Swine  production  found  New  York  supreme,  Clinton  County 
leading  with  3,116,  and  being  followed  in  order  by  Saratoga  and 
Washington.  Franklin  led  the  six  Vermont  counties  with  2,374.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  turkey  industry  has  favored  the  Green  Mountain 
area.  Franklin  County  led  the  other  ten  and  all  of  Vermont’s  sub¬ 
divisions  as  well  with  1,736.  Washington  County  followed  with 
1,036. 

Apple  orchards  exist  in  abundance  throughout  much  of  this  region, 
from  the  Canadian  border  to  the  southern  limits.  On  the  New  York 
side,  in  1934,  Clinton  County  in  the  far  north  produced  105,016 
bushels,  while  Saratoga  County  in  the  extreme  south  grew  96,938.  In 
Vermont,  Franklin  and  Chittenden  counties  produce  few  apples;  but 
there  is  a  broad  belt  from  Grand  Isle  stretching  across  Addison  and 
Rutland  into  Bennington  County,  which  alone  produced  74,521  bushels 
in  that  year.  During  1934,  Saratoga  County  produced  101,769 
quarts  of  strawberries,  and  Washington  grew  85,251.  Among  our 
six  Vermont  counties,  Chittenden  led  all  others  with  39,461  quarts. 

In  terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  hay  is  the  main  crop  in  both  Ver¬ 
mont  and  New  York.  Washington  County  led  in  1934  with  102,967 
tons,  followed  by  Franklin  with  99,265,  Addison  with  89,795,  and 
Rutland  with  88,909.  With  reference  to  oats  threshed,  Clinton  led 
with  366,704  bushels,  followed  by  Washington  with  273,354  and 
Franklin  with  234,680,  which  exceeds  that  of  any  other  Vermont 
county.  As  for  corn  acreage,  Washington  led  with  23,232  acres, 
more  than  the  combined  total  of  any  two  of  the  other  ten  counties. 
Clinton  County  led  in  barley  production  with  16,1 12  bushels,  followed 
by  Addison,  which  with  12,067  led  all  Vermont.  Irish  potatoes  con¬ 
stituted  an  extremely  important  crop  in  both  States.  Washington 
County  produced  a  total  of  768,764  bushels  in  1934,  followed  by  Clin¬ 
ton  with  651,672.  Third  place  was  won  by  Rutland  County  with 
281,964  bushels.  When  we  study  the  statistics  of  all  farm  garden 
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vegetables,  excluding  potatoes,  we  find  that  Saratoga  led  with  a  crop 
value  of  $101,867.  Washington  followed  with  $75,943,  Clinton  with 
$75,777,  and  Rutland  with  $70,495. 

We  have  devoted  considerable  emphasis  to  the  development  of 
agriculture  in  the  Champlain  Valley,  and  to  its  present  status,  with 
special  reference  to  breeding,  farm  methods,  production  statistics  and 
evolution  from  one  phase  to  another.  It  is  now  time  to  consider  the 
farmer  himself,  rural  conditions  and  present  trends. 

One  of  the  most  far-reaching  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  this 
area,  or  elsewhere,  has  resulted  from  the  transition  from  farming  to 
industry.  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  industry  dominates 
the  Champlain  Valley  in  the  sense  that  factories  have  sprung  up  every¬ 
where.  What  I  mean  is  that  our  nation  as  a  whole  has  changed  from  an 
agricultural  to  an  industrial  country,  and  that  this  general  transition 
has  vastly  affected  the  people  of  this  section. 

In  the  first  place,  while  the  number  of  people  living  in  cities,  and 
therefore  dependent  on  industry,  has  rapidly  increased,  the  power  of 
the  rural  districts  politically  and  otherwise  has  decreased  alarmingly. 
Taking  New  York  State  as  a  whole,  as  late  as  1880,  44  per  cent  of  the 
people  lived  on  farms  with  56  per  cent  residing  in  the  urban  areas.  Ten 
years  later  the  rural  population  was  but  35  per  cent;  in  1900,  27;  in 
1910,  2 1 ;  in  1920,  17  ;  and  in  1930,  16.  The  chief  interest  of  the  great 
majority  of  New  Yorkers  in  agricultural  prices  is  that  of  consumers, 
rather  than  of  producers.  While  Vermont  is  still  primarily  a  rural 
area  the  industrial  centers  have  become  increasingly  more  powerful  as 
the  decades  have  rolled  by.  As  time  has  passed  the  farmer  has  seen 
his  power  wane,  both  in  these  two  States  and  nationally.  Even  with 
equality  of  numbers  there  would  still  be  inequality  of  influence  in  the 
councils  of  government  because  State  or  National  groups  which,  like 
farmers,  are  spread  out  over  a  wide  area  without  cohesion  are  neces¬ 
sarily  inferior  in  power  to  compact,  centralized  groups.  The  farmer 
is  also  an  easy  prey  to  propaganda,  and  is  easily  convinced  that  while 
it  is  constitutional  for  bounties  to  be  given  to  manufacturers  in  the  shape 
of  a  protective  tariff,  it  is  unconstitutional  to  extend  financial  benefits 
to  agriculture. 

Industrialized  centers  have  also  served  as  sirens  to  lure  men, 
women  and  children  from  the  farms.  In  the  city  there  were  definite 
hours  of  labor,  whereas  in  the  country  there  was  work  from  dawn  to 
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dark  and,  in  certain  times  of  the  year,  some  hours  in  addition  to  day¬ 
light.  In  the  urban  area  there  was  also  a  high-sounding  wage,  com¬ 
pared  with  which  that  earned  on  the  farm  looked  meager  indeed. 
There  were  the  latest  improvements;  shows,  circuses,  and  something 
always  going  on.  When  hired  men  began  to  leave  their  drab  rural 
surroundings,  farm  labor  became  scarce  and  the  owner  was  forced  to 
increased  expenses  or  to  greater  personal  labor  to  make  ends  meet. 
Then  his  children  began  to  crave  city  life,  and  set  out  to  make  their 
fortune.  Sometimes  the  farmer  himself  afterward  joined  them  and 
abandoned  his  land;  sometimes  he  died  at  the  old  homestead;  but  in 
either  case  the  farm  was  frequently  abandoned  altogether.  In  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  poorer  agricultural  regions  of  the  Champlain  Valley  there 
remains  not  a  single  house  and  it  is  only  by  ruined  foundations  and 
remnants  of  fruit  orchards  that  the  casual  traveler  can  believe  that 
anyone  ever  lived  there.  I  know  intimately  of  one  of  these  sections; 
I  know  the  struggles  of  the  early  farmers  in  carving  garden  spots  out 
of  the  wilderness;  I  know  what  their  achievements  were.  Yet  the 
only  evidences  of  their  existence  left  today  are  neglected  cemeteries 
grown  up  with  weeds,  and  memories  almost  unrecorded.  All  else  has 
disappeared — the  entire  population  having  gradually  moved  away  to 
enjoy  a  more  mechanistic  civilization.  The  beautiful  valley  that  they 
once  called  “Home”  is  allowed  to  sleep  in  peace,  disturbed  only  by  pass¬ 
ing  motorists  and  picnickers  who  scatter  papers,  bottles  and  other  refuse 
in  all  directions.  Whether  these  farmers  followed  false  gods  is  not 
so  important  now.  Perhaps  they  found  a  more  appreciable  percentage 
of  the  world’s  wealth;  perhaps  they  found  that  they  were  better  fitted 
for  other  occupations  than  farming;  but  perhaps  also  they  found  that 
higher  wages  did  not  necessarily  mean  greater  prosperity,  that  some  one 
else’s  pasture  always  looks  greener  than  one’s  own,  and  that,  in  spite 
of  shorter  actual  hours  of  labor  in  the  city,  they  enjoyed  less  inde¬ 
pendence  and  much  less  personal  liberty  than  on  the  farms  now  that 
they  had  become  small  cogs  on  a  gilded  wheel. 

In  our  discussion  of  farm  machinery  it  was  stated  that  although 
these  improvements  make  farm  work  much  easier  than  before,  and 
much  more  attractive,  there  are  also  certain  drawbacks.  Machinery 
increases  farm  expenses,  at  the  same  time  it  results  in  greater  income. 
If  crops  are  reasonably  successful  all  is  well.  Farming,  however,  is 
a  hazardous  enterprise  due  to  weather  conditions,  insects,  diseases,  etc. 
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The  greater  the  investment,  therefore,  the  greater  is  the  gamble.  A 
few  bad  crops  while  payments  are  being  made  for  machinery  can 
plunge  a  farmer  into  bankruptcy.  Another  difficulty  of  the  farmer  is 
in  obtaining  long-term  credit,  because  the  banking  fraternity  prefers 
short-term  loans.  In  industry  there  is  a  quick  turnover,  but  in  agri¬ 
culture  this  is  not  so.  There  are  few  short-cuts  in  nature,  although 
there  may  be  many  inside  the  factory.  The  farmer  is  also  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage  under  our  past  and  present  tax  structure.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  land  is  easy  to  tax  and  that  the  possession  of  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  hide  from  tax  collectors,  but  the  real  estate  holder  serves  as  a 
whipping-boy  when  local  taxes  are  collected;  while  others  may  or  may 
not  do  their  share.  Increased  real  estate  taxes  fall  heaviest  on  the 
farmer. 

The  farmer  is  often  at  the  mercy  of  middlemen  when  marketing 
his  produce.  The  average  city  resident  undoubtedly  feels  that  milk 
is  high  enough  in  price  and  perhaps  he  is  right;  but  the  farmer  that 
produces  it  only  receives  an  exceedingly  small  portion,  with  which  he 
must  meet  all  the  expenses  connected  with  dairying.  In  this  field  of 
agriculture  there  happens  to  be  overproduction.  Milk  is  a  necessity 
to  the  human  race,  particularly  children.  On  the  one  hand  farmers 
of  the  Champlain  Valley  should  have  a  fair  price  for  their  product; 
yet  on  the  other  hand  city  children  should  not  be  allowed  to  starve. 
Milk  strikes  harm  everyone  concerned.  Our  governing  agencies  have 
recognized  the  public  character  of  the  milk  industry  and  have  taken 
various  steps  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos  and  to  control  it  in  the 
public  interest.  Some  aspects  of  the  milk  question  are  interstate  in 
character,  while  others  are  clearly  intrastate,  and  at  present  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  milk  control  is  a  matter  for  constitutional  litigation.  The  legal 
basis  of  milk  control  is  at  present  uncertain. 

Farming  has  been  a  sick  industry  nationally  ever  since  the  end  of 
the  World  War.  Even  during  times  of  prosperity,  agriculture  was 
dormant.  Yet  the  farm  is  clearly  the  backbone  of  any  civilization, 
and  no  nation  can  continue  great  for  an  extended  period  without  pros¬ 
perous  agriculture.  This  statement  is  at  least  as  true  of  our  Cham¬ 
plain  Valley  as  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  The  situation  at  present, 
particularly  in  the  milk  industry,  is  not  too  encouraging.  In  times 
past  when  one  agricultural  pursuit  became  unprofitable  here  it  was 
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more  or  less  abandoned  in  favor  of  something  else,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  history  can  repeat  itself  today  when  apparently  no  agricul¬ 
tural  occupation  is  profitable.  The  residents  of  this  area  are  not  the 
type,  however,  to  be  easily  discouraged,  and  since  the  time  that  the 
Champlain  Valley  was  first  opened  to  the  white  man,  they  have  suc¬ 
cessfully  weathered  a  great  variety  of  crises. 

It  is  of  vital  importance  that  both  our  State  and  national  gov¬ 
ernments  appreciate  the  significance  of  agrarian  problems,  which  are 
today  facing  us,  not  only  here  but  in  other  states.  The  history  of 
the  world  shows  us  that  a  nation  without  farmers  is  headed  for  decay. 
What  happened  to  ancient  Rome  may,  or  may  not,  happen  here,  depend¬ 
ing  largely  upon  whether  the  industrialized  centers  realize  that  the 
farmer  is  vital  to  their  well-being. 

There  were  many  causes  of  the  downfall  of  Rome,  but  none  was 
more  important  than  the  plight  of  agriculture.  In  some  cases  farms 
were  sold  for  debts,  being  bought  up  by  Roman  merchants  and  aris¬ 
tocrats  to  form  large  plantations  or  estates.  In  other  cases  farmers 
found  that  they  could  not  compete  with  slave  labor  on  these  planta¬ 
tions,  and  they  too  were  forced  to  sell  out.  The  rural  population  of 
the  Italian  peninsula  slowly  drifted  from  farms  to  the  city  of  Rome, 
where  they,  instead  of  producing  food,  became  dependent  upon  the 
government  for  what  they  ate.  They  formed  the  mob  that  under¬ 
mined  the  republic,  supporting  the  politicians  who  promised  the  most; 
they  deteriorated  physically  and  when  Rome  was  invaded  they  were 
no  match  for  the  barbarians  ;  and,  in  any  case,  not  being  home  owners, 
they  were  not  vitally  concerned  with  the  future.  Rome  had  decayed 
inside  and  was  like  a  hollow  tree  ready  to  be  blown  over  by  a  stiff  breeze. 

There  are  certain  similarities  in  our  American  situation,  although 
the  Champlain  Valley  is  not  typical  in  all  ways  of  our  national  agri¬ 
culture  as  a  whole.  In  this  section  farmers  are  not  compelled  to  com¬ 
pete  with  human  beings  held  in  a  state  of  peonage,  as  they  are  in  some 
sections  of  the  south — a  situation  that  is  akin  to  slavery.  It  is  true 
that  here  and  there  we  find  small  farms  bought  up  and  converted  to 
huge  tracts  operated  by  former  captains  of  industry,  whose  main  con 
cern  is  their  own  enjoyment  rather  than  profitable  agriculture.  This 
tendency  has  not  reached  the  danger  point  yet,  however,  and  we  even 
find  that  the  average  size  of  farm  in  both  Vermont  and  New  York 
has  actually  decreased  since  1930.  Yet  agriculture  here  and  in  the 
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nation  is  in  such  a  demoralized  condition  that  there  exists  a  danger¬ 
ous  trend  from  the  farm  to  towns  and  cities.  Farm  prices  in  some 
instances  are  below  the  cost  of  production,  although  many  people  in 
the  world  are  in  danger  of  starvation.  Farms  are  abandoned  while 
the  hordes  of  unemployed  and  unemployables  in  the  urban  centers  are 
so  great  as  to  suggest  a  permanent  situation  which  may  exist  even  in 
prosperous  times.  This  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  condition  which 
forced  Rome’s  downfall,  although  it  happened  in  a  different  way. 
Whether  the  farm  problem  existing  here  will  work  out  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  did  in  ancient  Rome  only  the  future  knows.  It  is  sufficient 
here  to  point  out  the  dangers  dormant  in  a  situation  where  tillers  of  the 
soil  and  keepers  of  herds  are  forced  to  abandon  or  sell  their  farms  to 
join  the  growing  urban  throng.  The  farmer,  particularly  in  our  day  and 
age,  constitutes  our  nation’s  first  line  of  defense,  whether  we  speak  of 
our  territory  or  our  democracy.  The  home-owner  is  the  best  fighter 
when  invasion  threatens;  as  time  passes  the  outcome  of  wars  depends 
more  and  more  on  food  and  other  resources;  and  no  other  section 
of  our  population  exceeds  the  farmer  in  his  spirit  of  independence 
and  antipathy  toward  political  restraint. 

What  Henry  C.  Wallace  said  in  1925  applies  perfectly  to  agri¬ 
culture  in  the  Champlain  area:  “We  must  build  up  an  ideal  of  an 
agricultural  civilization.  .  .  .  Too  many  of  our  most  thoughtful 

people  assume  that  urbanization  and  civilization  are  the  same  thing. 
They  even  think  that  the  farm  population  is  a  positive  drag  on  the 
progress  of  the  cities.  They  see  nothing  particularly  worth  while  in 
generation  after  generation  living,  striving  with  nature,  and  dying  on 
the  farm.  .  .  .  It  is  sad  but  true  that  we  have  failed  as  yet  to  build 
up  a  farm  community  civilization  which  offers  as  many  satisfactions  as 
present-day  city  civilization.  .  .  .  The  unattractiveness  of  the  farm 
is  largely  because  of  the  long  hours  of  hard  work,  the  lack  of  house¬ 
hold  conveniences,  poor  schools  and  churches,  and  unsatisfactory 
amusements.  The  really  important  thing  .  .  .  .  is  wide  acceptance  by 
farmers  of  the  ideal  of  a  rural  civilization  which  carries  as  much  satis¬ 
faction,  depth  of  culture,  and  economic  stability  as  city  civilization. 
To  create  an  ideal  of  sufficient  compelling  power,  thousands  of  well- 
educated  farm  people  must  think  with  all  their  heart  and  soul  about 
how  to  give  farming  not  only  economic  equality  but  also  its  full  meas¬ 
ure  of  human  satisfaction.  .  .  .  The  men  of  vision  must  arise  soon  if 
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the  United  States  is  to  be  saved  from  the  fate  of  becoming  a  pre¬ 
ponderantly  industrial  nation  in  which  there  is  not  a  relation  of  equal¬ 
ity  between  agriculture  and  industry.  They  must  act  in  the  faith  that 
it  will  be  good  for  the  entire  Nation  if  agriculture  from  henceforth 
advances  on  terms  of  absolute  equality  with  industry.  .  .  .  The  prob¬ 
lem  is  to  clarify  continually  the  vision  of  a  well-rounded,  self-sustain¬ 
ing  national  life  in  which  there  shall  be  a  fair  balance  between  indus¬ 
try  and  agriculture  and  in  which  our  agriculture  shall  not  be  sacrificed 
to  the  building  of  cities.” 

Far  from  the  crowded  streets  teeming  with  hustling,  bustling 
human  beings  let  us  go  to  a  Champlain  Valley  homestead  for  our 
Thanksgiving.  As  we  proceed  our  trains  become  smaller  and  the 
tracks  rougher,  but  we  do  not  care.  We  are  going  Home!  Our  car 
sways  and  jerks,  and  passengers  leave  until  we  are  practically  alone, 
but  each  mile  the  day  seems  brighter  and  our  hearts  much  lighter.  It 
has  been  months  since  we  have  seen  the  folks — why,  it  has  been  nearly 
two  years.  We  have  been  so  very  busy  trying  to  make  ends  meet  that 
we  have  not  found  time.  We  probably  would  not  be  going  now  but 
we  are  so  tired  and  so  eager  to  escape  for  a  few  days.  Won’t  the  folks 
be  surprised!  I  bet  dad  is  milking  now  and  doing  the  chores;  no,  it 
is  too  late  for  that.  He  is  reading  his  paper  while  mother  stuffs  her 
turkey  for  the  morrow. 

Slowly  the  locomotive  wheezes  to  a  stop,  as  if  each  breath  would 
be  its  last.  Off  we  leap.  We  intended  to  phone  for  the  family  flivver, 
but  one  glance  at  the  moon  and  a  whiff  of  the  peppy  atmosphere  tempt 
us  to  walk  and  make  our  surprise  complete.  Finally  the  road  makes 
a  turn  over  the  brow  of  a  hill  and  below  us  in  the  valley — yes,  there 
is  Home.  From  the  kitchen  windows  warm  lights  twinkle,  while  over¬ 
head  the  moon  bestows  a  glowing  benediction.  Across  the  valley  the 
mountains  hover  protectingly.  All  is  so  peaceful,  so  serene,  no  noise 
disturbing  the  night  air.  Our  weariness  is  lifted  from  us  like  a  cloak, 
and  our  spirit  is  free  and  unfettered. 

Down  the  road  we  go  with  quickened  step  until,  when  within  a 
few  rods  of  the  house,  my  old  collie  bounds  out  of  the  shadows  with  a 
bark  of  recognition.  It  seems  so  good  to  see  him  and  to  hold  him 
close.  But  the  kitchen  door  opens  and  father  looks  out  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  cause  of  canine  commotion.  Here  we  are,  home  again. 
Tears  of  joy  and  happiness  course  down  all  cheeks  unrestrainedly. 
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Far  into  the  night  we  sit  and  talk.  Finally,  completely  stuffed  with 
an  unwieldy  combination  of  apples,  cider,  butternuts  and  popcorn, 
we  climb  those  familiar  stairs,  and  sink  contentedly  into  that  feather 
bed. 

Morning  comes,  and  with  it  a  thousand  memories  live  again. 
There  are  those  old  familiar  odors  that  never  seemed  so  sweet  before; 
apples  from  the  cellar,  smoked  ham  from  the  shed,  and  buttermilk 
from  the  milk  room.  There  are  as  few  household  improvements  as 
before.  The  furniture  is  the  same  but  somewhat  older.  Gray  hair  has 
turned  to  white.  The  milk  company  has  just  made  another  cut  in 
price,  forcing  a  still  greater  curtailment  in  the  family  budget.  I  don’t 
go  near  the  barn — my  favorite  pony  has  passed  away.  Compared 
with  our  city  flat  the  house  looks  bleak  indeed — or  at  least  it  would  if 
real  people  were  not  living  there.  I  have  followed  the  crowded 
thoroughfares  of  life  and  I  have  known  the  famed  and  rich,  but  none 
of  them  are  as  happy  as  mother  and  dad  with  their  simple  comforts. 
Here  is  peace  and  understanding;  here  a  heap  of  living  has  made  a 
place  called  Home!  Yes,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  old  neighbors. 

Out  of  my  reverie  I  arouse  myself  when  the  nice  brown  turkey  is 
placed  upon  the  table.  We  all  gather  around  and  when  all  is  in 
readiness  there  is  complete  quiet  until  dad  asks  the  blessing  of  the 
Creator  of  the  universe  and  gives  thanks  for  His  bountiful  goodness. 
Yes,  the  turkey  and  everything  else  is  as  good  as  only  mother  knows 
how  to  make  them,  and  I  eat  more  than  my  share,  but  my  thoughts 
are  not  primarily  of  food.  On  this  Thanksgiving  Day  my  heart  is 
filled  with  gratitude,  that  I  am  home,  and  that  I  have  learned  that 
success  in  living  depends  not  upon  external  factors  but  on  one’s  inner 
self.  This  after  all  is  the  message  of  the  farm. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


The  Development  of  Resorts 


The  resort  business  in  this  area  has  grown  from  a  small  beginning 
until  today  it  promises  to  become  the  dominant  enterprise.  As  we 
have  seen,  the  lumber  era  is  definitely  a  thing  of  the  past.  However 
important  the  mineral  industry  is  today,  its  activity  covers  a  narrower 
realm  than  previously,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  confined  to  far  fewer 
communities  than  was  the  case  originally.  As  for  agriculture  in  the 
Champlain  Valley,  it  has  been  compelled  by  a  variety  of  influences  to 
shift  from  one  type  of  farming  to  another  rather  than  to  concentrate 
long  on  one,  and  in  spite  of  this  resourcefulness  of  the  residents  a 
depressed  and  underprivileged  condition  exists.  To  supplement,  and 
in  some  cases  to  replace,  these  three  distinct  economic  interests  has 
been,  and  at  present  is,  the  lot  of  the  resort  industry.  The  recent  and 
present  economic  trend  is  clearly  toward  the  development  of  the  resort 
business.  This  tendency  is  evident  almost  everywhere.  There  are 
many  townships  where  the  dominance  of  the  lumber  industry  was 
once  complete  yet  where,  today,  practically  the  whole  source  of  com¬ 
munity  income  is  derived  from  the  summer  resort  business,  which  lasts, 
in  many  cases,  only  from  the  Fourth  of  July  to  Labor  Day.  The 
money  earned  during  the  two  summer  months  must  support  the  resi¬ 
dents  for  the  other  ten.  Even  the  minor  winter  occupations  have  dis¬ 
appeared,  partly  due  to  our  machine  age.  One  source  of  income,  pro¬ 
viding  labor  for  many,  was  the  harvesting  of  ice  on  our  numerous 
lakes;  but  the  electric  refrigerator  has  almost  forced  an  end  to  that 
occupation.  There  are  many  towns  so  affected,  particularly  in  the  moun¬ 
tainous  areas  where  agriculture  is  unprofitable;  and  the  reader’s 
attention  has  been  called  to  them  time  and  time  again  in  the  county 
chapters.  Even  in  the  most  fertile  agricultural  districts,  the  number 
of  farm  houses  catering  to  tourists  to  supplement  the  family  income 
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is  constantly  growing.  The  prosperity  of  our  cities  depends  somewhat 
upon  the  buying  power  of  the  people  on  the  surrounding  farms  and  in 
the  neighboring  towns,  and  there  are  many  indications  that  the  eco¬ 
nomic  leaders  of  our  urban  centers  are  aware  of  the  importance  of  the 
development  of  this  area  as  a  huge  resort.  Chambers  of  commerce 
have  become  increasingly  active  in  this  respect  and  more  and  more  are 
pooling  their  resources  and  their  efforts. 


( Courtesy  Lake  Placid  Chamber  of  Commerce) 
THE  MT.  VAN  HOEVENBERG  OLYMPIC  BOB-RUN  AT  LAKE  PLACID 


There  is  no  question  but  that  the  resort  business  in  this  section 
rests  upon  a  firm  and  secure  foundation.  The  attractions  of  this  area 
are  so  great  and  varied  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  it  can  ever 
suffer  a  permanent  recession,  provided,  of  course,  that  the  residents 
do  not  sacrifice  their  birthright  in  favor  of  temporary  economic  gain. 
There  are  three  major  reasons  for  this  conclusion. 

In  the  first  place  there  are  few  areas  in  North  America  so  rich 
historically.  As  long  as  our  nation  endures,  no  red-blooded  American 
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can  be  indifferent  to  the  great  heritage  of  this  region.  In  the  wars 
that  decided  whether  the  continent  was  to  be  primarily  French  or 
English,  events  taking  place  here  between  Fort  Edward  on  the  south 
and  Crown  Point  on  the  north  were  of  momentous  importance.  In  the 
Revolution,  the  Champlain  Valley,  and  the  broad  battlefields  farther 
south  at  Saratoga  and  Bennington,  may  well  be  said  to  have  consti¬ 
tuted  the  cradle  of  American  liberty.  In  the  War  of  1812,  events  in 
Plattsburgh  Bay  were  vital  in  determining  whether  our  Nation  should 
continue  to  be  independent.  Up  and  down  these  valleys  marched 
some  of  the  most  famous  armies  of  Europe.  Here  haughty  British 
redcoats,  kilted  Scotchmen,  sturdy  Frenchmen  and  German  merce¬ 
naries  mingled  with  colonial  frontiersmen  and  copper-hued  monarchs 
of  the  forest.  Here  were  once  a  great  number  of  noted  leaders  and 
generals  whose  names  will  live  forever  on  the  pages  of  history.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  call  the  roll  anew;  their  memories  are  enshrined  for¬ 
ever  in  our  hearts  and  guarded  by  some  of  the  oldest  mountains  in  the 
world.  In  certain  areas  practically  every  feature  of  the  landscape  is 
associated  with  some  deed  of  valor,  or  drenched  with  human  blood. 
At  the  same  time  these  valleys  are  hallowed  by  the  lives  of  saintly 
men  seeking  nobly  and  unselfishly  to  spread  the  word  of  God.  Today 
reconstructed  forts,  battlefields  and  museums  make  the  past  live  again. 
Here  Americans  will  forever  wish  to  rededicate  themselves  to  uphold¬ 
ing  cherished  liberties  and  institutions  won  here  by  so  much  sacrifice. 
Here,  in  the  Champlain  Valley,  is  our  historical  Mecca. 

In  the  second  place,  a  resort  must  have  beauty.  Not  only  does 
this  section  possess  this  quality  to  a  delightful  degree,  but  presents  a 
wide  variation  of  attractions.  Practically  every  type  of  physical 
beauty  imaginable  exists  somewhere  in  these  eleven  counties.  There 
are  lakes  of  all  sizes  and  shapes,  from  huge  Champlain  itself  to  the 
tiniest  Adirondack  gem.  There  are  several  rivers,  each  with  its  own 
interpretation  of  beauty.  There  are  all  kinds  of  mountains,  ranging 
from  the  gigantic  and  precipitous  peaks  of  Essex  County  to  the  green, 
smoother  summits  of  Vermont.  The  forests  abound  with  fish  and 
game.  There  are  rich,  rolling  farm  lands  thickly  populated  with  fruit 
orchards,  crops  and  herds  of  cattle.  There  are  clean,  beautiful  cities; 
and  on  the  other  hand  there  are  old-fashioned  New  England  villages, 
picturesque  as  they  nestle  in  their  valleys,  with  their  church  steeples 
rising  above  the  horizon.  In  Grand  Isle  County,  along  the  lake  shore, 
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we  find  all  the  refreshment  and  beauty  of  a  seacoast  drive.  It  would 
be  exceedingly  difficult  to  find  an  area  of  comparable  size  elsewhere 
possessing  as  much  charm  or  as  wide  a  variety  of  beauty  as  does  the 
territory  covered  by  this  research.  Each  of  our  eleven  counties  con¬ 
tributes  much. 

There  may  be  an  area  of  equivalent  beauty  elsewhere;  there  are 
sections  of  equal  historical  importance;  yet  I  know  of  no  territory  of 
like  size  that  possesses  such  a  happy  combination  of  these  two  attrac¬ 
tions.  In  addition  to  these,  however,  we  come  to  a  third  major  attrac¬ 
tion  of  the  Champlain  Valley  which  up  to  the  present  has  been  rather 
neglected,  except  in  isolated  instances.  I  refer  to  that  great  mass  of 
local  traditions  that  enriches  our  local  history  and  lends  color  and 
meaning  to  beauty.  Every  town  has  its  own  peculiar  story;  while  fre¬ 
quently  islands,  mountains,  bays  and  points  have  strange  tales  to  tell. 
In  some  cases  the  narratives  are  true;  in  others  they  are  obviously 
false;  in  still  others  we  will  never  know.  I  have  recorded  many  of 
them  in  the  chapters  on  the  various  counties.  They  give  us  a  picture 
of  the  early  days  and  tell  us  what  pioneer  life  was  like.  They  record, 
sometimes,  early  community  achievements  which  should  stimulate 
town  pride  and  better  citizenship.  Occasionally  they  explain  a  com¬ 
munity’s  development  more  forcefully  than  the  pages  of  a  history 
book.  They  add  to  beauty  and  our  appreciation  of  a  given  geograph¬ 
ical  feature.  The  story  of  Duncan  Campbell  of  the  Black  Watch 
haunts  Ticonderoga  and  all  of  Lake  George.  My  own  town  of  Bol¬ 
ton  is  more  interesting  than  it  would  be  otherwise  because  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  Indian  legend  connected  with  it.  Perhaps  it  is  untrue,  but  it 
unlocks  the  hidden  past.  It  is  possible  that  a  rose  by  any  other  name 
would  smell  as  sweet,  as  Shakespeare  once  wrote,  but  I  am  positive 
that  Fort  Edward  would  not  seem  the  same  were  it  not  for  the  story 
of  Jane  McCrea.  Throughout  these  eleven  counties  the  situation  is 
much  the  same.  That  courageous  Chittenden  County  housewife  who 
repelled  an  Indian  attack  with  beer;  the  struggles  of  that  free-love 
colony  on  Valcour  Island;  and  a  thousand  and  one  other  stories, 
accounts  and  legends  make  this  area  more  beautiful  and  attractive 
than  ever.  This  territory’s  beauty  is  not  merely  skin-deep — a  matter 
of  exterior  polish;  it  has  a  soul  as  beautiful  as  its  external  features. 

This  list  of  factors,  which  seems  to  make  the  future  of  this  area 
secure  as  a  resort  center,  can  easily  be  extended.  Perhaps  the  most 
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notable  of  these  possible  additions  has  to  do  with  the  mineral  springs. 
There  is  no  question  of  their  importance  as  we  shall  soon  see,  but  I 
have  not  included  them  among  the  major  factors  because  they  are  very 
much  confined  to  one  county  and  are  not  of  general  extensiveness 
throughout  this  territory. 

The  communities  of  the  Champlain  Valley  possess  historical  lore, 
beauty  and  traditions  in  varying  proportions.  In  some  townships  one 
is  dominant;  in  others  a  different  attraction  leads  the  way;  in  any  case 
few  towns  exist  without  one  of  the  three.  Some  resorts  are  quite  new, 
while  others  have  their  roots  deep  in  the  past.  Some  sheltered  ponds 
and  streams  of  remarkable  beauty  are  known  but  to  a  few,  while 
other  places  have  attained  world-wide  fame  and  have  lured  Europeans 
to  our  shores  for  more  than  a  century.  Some  communities  have  no 
resort  history  other  than  that  related  in  our  county  chapters,  while 
others  possess  a  vast  storehouse  of  information.  This  is  primarily  a 
record  of  past  achievement  and  only  secondarily  a  description  of  our 
present  day  resort  communities.  Much  as  we  would  like  to  allot  space 
to  a  discussion  of  all  towns  important  to  this  economic  field,  that  is 
manifestly  impossible  in  a  book  that  is  history  and  not  a  guide.  We 
are  compelled  here  to  confine  our  attention  to  those  resorts  which  pos¬ 
sess  historical  importance  in  that  economic  sphere.  The  communities 
which  possess  the  greatest  resort  traditions  may  or  may  not  be  the 
most  attractive;  that  is  not  for  me  to  decide;  each  reader  and  tourist 
has  his  own  ideas. 

The  oldest,  and  one  of  the  best  known,  of  our  resort  sub-divisions 
centers  around  Saratoga  Springs.  Although  at  one  time  the  mineral 
waters  at  Ballston  Spa  were  paramount,  they  have  long  since  been 
eclipsed  by  the  development  at  the  neighboring  community.  For  cen¬ 
turies  before  the  white  man  arrived,  the  springs  were  known  to  the 
Indians,  who  appreciated  their  wonderful  healing  qualities.  As  Dr. 
Ferris  remarked:  “It  is  indeed  fascinating  to  think  that  while  Conrad 
III  of  Germany  and  Louis  VII  of  France  were  engaged  in  their 
unsuccessful  attack  on  Damascus  a  band  of  red  men  were  making 
propitiatory  offerings  to  the  Manitou  of  High  Rock  Spring  about  the 
year  1150.”  Here  it  was  that  the  Iroquois  brought  Sir  William 
Johnson  in  1767.  The  general  quickly  recovered  from  a  serious 
malady  as  a  result,  and  subsequently  wrote  to  Philip  Schuyler  that  he 
had  been  cured  by  the  waters  of  “a  most  amazing  spring.” 
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The  first  white  habitation  here  was  built  by  Dirck  Scoughten  in 
1771,  near  High  Rock  Spring.  At  this  time  there  were  fifteen  or 
twenty  Indian  cabins  nearby  and  the  entire  area  was  more  or  less  a 
wilderness  with  all  varieties  of  wild  animals  very  much  in  evidence. 
Famed  Gideon  Putnam  came  to  Saratoga  in  1789.  At  first  he  leased 
a  farm  and  ran  a  sawmill.  Later,  in  1802,  he  built  seventy  feet  of 
what  was  for  a  long  time  known  as  the  Union  Hall,  where  the  Grand 
Union  Hotel  now  stands.  It  was  opened  in  1803.  From  that  time 
on,  the  growth  of  Saratoga  as  a  watering  place  was  steady  and  continu¬ 
ous,  although  slow.  In  1820  there  were  but  three  habitations  near 
the  springs  and  these  consisted  solely  of  log  houses.  They  were,  how¬ 
ever,  always  filled  with  strangers  and  it  was  almost  impossible  to  obtain 
accommodations.  At  that  time  the  surrounding  neighborhood  was 
still  a  thick  forest.  We  are  indebted  to  James  Stewart  for  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  village  in  1828  :  “It  consists  of  a  fine  broad  street,  fringed 
with  trees,  having  so  many  large  and  splendid  hotels  that  it  appeared 
to  me  that  there  were  more  extensive  accommodation  for  company 
than  at  Harrowgate.  Fifteen  hundred  people  have  been  known  to 
arrive  in  a  week.  They  come  from  all  parts  of  the  States,  even  from 
New  Orleans,  at  the  distance  of  between  two  and  three  thousand 
miles,  to  avoid  the  heat  and  unhealthy  weather  which  prevail  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  States  during  the  end  of  the  summer,  and  to 
enjoy  the  very  wholesome  and  pleasant  mineral  waters  at  Saratoga.” 
As  time  went  on  this  community  became  the  social  center  of  the  elite. 
It  was  the  fashion  for  men  and  ladies  of  importance  to  spend  sum¬ 
mers  here.  Elaborate  carriages  with  prancing  horses  thronged  the  main 
street  of  the  village  in  the  day  of  hoop  skirts,  when  Saratoga  stood 
as  the  “glass  of  fashion  and  the  mold  of  form.” 

During  this  period  of  constant  growth  there  was  no  attempt  at 
undue  commercial  exploitation  of  the  springs,  the  flow  being  utilized 
mostly  at  the  fountain  heads  for  those  who  would  come  for  it.  Bottling 
was  conducted  on  a  very  conservative  basis  with  the  springs  being 
allowed  to  flow  only  under  their  own  natural  pressure.  In  1900,  how¬ 
ever,  the  history  of  the  springs  entered  another  stage,  it  being  found 
that  the  carbonic  acid  gas  could  be  profitably  separated,  liquefied  and 
sold.  As  a  result  deep  wells  were  bored  everywhere  and  water  from  the 
flowing  wells  was  wasted  in  increasing  quantities  as  the  demands  for 
gas  developed.  Ultimately,  pressure  decreased  and  deep  pumping  was 
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resorted  to,  a  practice  that  affected  the  level  and  quality  of  all  the 
other  springs.  Saratoga  Springs,  thereupon,  was  faced  with  a  decade 
of  rapid  and  marked  decline  as  a  health  resort,  a  situation  that  I  hope 
will  not  be  lost  on  those  who  today  would  selfishly  sell  out  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  our  resort  area,  consisting  of  these  eleven  counties. 

The  depressed  situation  existing  at  Saratoga  continued  until  the 
State  Legislature  took  action  in  1909.  Then  the  State  Reservation 
was  created,  and  provision  was  made  for  the  purchase  of  the  springs 
by  the  State.  Three  years  later  every  principal  spring  had  been  taken 
over,  pumping  had  been  stopped  entirely  (a  drastic  change  from  an 
output  of  150,000,000  gallons  per  year),  and  the  mineral  waters  had 
begun  to  return  to  their  usual  levels.  If  the  State  had  not  intervened 
the  springs  would  have  been  lost  forever.  In  1916  the  control  of  the 
waters  was  vested  in  the  Conservation  Department.  Later,  in  1929, 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  then  Governor,  decided  that  the  time  had  come 
for  a  complete  development  for  Saratoga  and  persuaded  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  to  appoint  the  Baruch  Commission  to  formulate  a  program  to 
that  end.  As  a  result  of  that  committee’s  report  in  1930,  Saratoga 
Spa  was  made  a  part  of  the  State’s  public  health  service,  and  an 
initial  appropriation  of  $2,000,000  was  made.  In  1933  a  loan 
from  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  was  secured  to  make  it 
a  self-liquidating  project,  and  a  special  corporation,  entitled  the  Sara¬ 
toga  Springs  Authority,  was  created  by  the  Legislature  to  receive  the 
$3,200,000  secured  from  the  Federal  government  and  to  administer  it. 

At  present  only  nineteen  springs  are  allowed  to  flow,  in  order  to 
protect  their  quality  and  their  future.  The  waters  of  three — the  Gey¬ 
ser,  Hathorn  and  Coesa — are  bottled.  Seven  flow  for  springside 
drinking,  including  Old  Red,  which  has  been  in  continuous  use  since 
1774.  The  waters  of  six  are  reserved  for  use  in  the  bathing  establish¬ 
ments,  while  three  are  allowed  to  play  as  spouters. 

Saratoga’s  mineral  waters  have  a  wide  range  of  medicinal  quali¬ 
ties,  and  it  would  be  not  the  part  of  wisdom  to  partake  of  them  indis¬ 
criminately  and  extensively  without  a  physician’s  advice.  Hathorn 
water  is  a  cathartic;  Coesa  is  mildly  laxative;  Geyser  is  an  antacid, 
used  for  gout,  arthritis,  diabetes,  etc.  Mineral  water  has  been  used 
successfully  for  a  wide  range  of  human  weaknesses.  It  would  require 
extensive  discussion  to  describe  the  buildings,  accommodations  and 
equipment  found  here.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  Saratoga  is  the  first 
true  spa  the  United  States  has  ever  had,  and  is  open  the  year  around. 
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A  watering-place  such  as  Saratoga  is  naturally  a  resort  commu¬ 
nity.  Here  people  can  combine  health  and  pleasure.  This  particular 
spa  has  the  added  advantage  of  being  in  striking  distance  of  the  north¬ 
ern  lakes  and  peaks  and  cool  mountain  retreats,  and  at  the  same  time 
geographically  situated  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  readily  accessible  from 
the  thickly  populated  cities  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  With  multitudes 
of  people  swarming  to  the  springs  each  year,  it  is  inevitable  that  all 
manner  of  recreation  would  thrive  here.  Most  famous  of  the  by-prod¬ 
ucts,  supplementary  to  the  springs,  is  the  sport  of  horse  racing. 

The  Saratoga  Race  Track  was  established  in  1864  by  John  Mor¬ 
rissey,  who  was  a  combination  of  prize  fighter,  sportsman  and  Con¬ 
gressman.  It  is  today  one  of  the  most  beautiful  tracks  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  1939  celebrated  its  Diamond  Jubilee.  Horsehaven, 
opposite  the  course,  accommodates  nearly  2,000  horses  in  a  season. 
Here  we  find  each  August  some  of  the  world’s  most  famous  horses  and 
jockeys.  Here  we  see  thrilling  race  classics  as  we  sit  in  the  vast  and 
comfortable  grand  stands.  Here  the  crowds  congregate  to  hail  the  new 
kings  of  the  turf  as  they  collect  their  huge  purses. 

As  a  social  center,  Saratoga  Springs  needs  no  introduction.  It  is 
still  the  gay,  glittering,  cosmopolitan  Saratoga  of  the  past  except  for 
the  leveling  influence  of  the  automobile.  It  is  still  the  center  of  wealth 
and  fashion.  In  August  its  proud  hotels  abound  with  millionaires, 
bankers,  politicians,  statesmen,  handsome  women  and  gilded  youth. 
New  York’s  social  register  is  particularly  prominent.  During  the  rac¬ 
ing  season  the  whole  sporting  fraternity  seems  to  move  in  en  masse,  not 
only  the  owners  with  their  expensive  strings  of  horseflesh,  but  also 
jockeys,  stable  help,  race  followers,  sport  writers,  horse  lovers  and  gam¬ 
blers — certainly  a  heterogeneous  assemblage.  In  any  case  Saratoga 
Springs  today  remains  one  of  the  major  resort  attractions  of  this  entire 
area. 

The  second  major  resort  development  to  take  place  was  around 
Take  George.  Long  before  the  coming  of  the  white  man  it  was  well 
known  to  all  Indian  tribes  as  one  of  their  main  highways  of  travel. 
Beginning  with  Isaac  Jogues,  far  back  in  1646,  it  has  been  a  subject 
of  rhapsody  among  the  leaders  of  the  white  race.  As  one  author  has 
said:  “Writers  and  travelers,  dog-eared  black-letter  and  modern 
guidebooks  have  vied  with  each  other  in  the  use  of  adjectives  to 
describe  the  beauties  of  Lake  George.  It  is  unnecessary.  Those  who 
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have  seen  the  lake  know  its  charm  and  loveliness;  those  who  have 
not  can  gain  no  adequate  conception  from  the  printed  page.”  Whereas 
early  steam  navigation  on  Lake  Champlain  was  based  upon  the  carry¬ 
ing  of  freight,  on  Lake  George  its  dependence  was  almost  exclusively 
centered  on  passenger  traffic.  In  fact,  93  per  cent  of  the  revenue  was 
derived  from  the  carrying  of  tourists  on  the  southern  lake,  leaving  but 
7  per  cent  to  be  divided  among  freight,  mail  and  express  charges.  In 


THE  MODERN  MINERAL  WATER  BOTTLING  PLANT  OF  THE  SARATOGA  SPA 


all,  Lake  George  steamboats  have  carried  over  6,000,000  passengers. 
There  is  no  way  of  estimating  the  much  greater  number  of  tourists  who 
have  seen  this  waterway  from  the  roads  along  its  shore  since  the  day 
that  the  automobile  came  into  vogue.  Lake  George  had  a  reputation 
in  many  sections  of  Europe  over  a  century  ago. 

The  first  hotel  located  on  Lake  George  was  the  famous  Mohican 
House,  erected  at  Bolton  soon  after  1800.  It  remained  in  operation 
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until  1898,  when  it  was  converted  into  the  beautiful  Bixby  home.  In 
this  alteration  the  foundations  were  left  unchanged  and  today  they 
remain  the  same  size  and  shape  as  was  the  base  of  the  old  hotel.  The 
oldest  of  the  large  hotels  that  still  exist  is  Fort  William  Henry,  on 
the  edge  of  Lake  George  village  near  the  site  of  the  historical  fort 
of  the  same  name.  Built  in  1854  and  1855  it  catered  for  many  years 
to  high  society  exclusively.  Another  of  the  lake’s  unique  and  famous 
hotels  is  the  Sagamore,  located  on  Green  Island  near  Bolton.  Here 
there  have  been  three  buildings  bearing  the  same  name,  the  first  hav¬ 
ing  been  erected  in  1883.  The  present  one  is  a  member  of  the  Abbott 
chain  of  hotels.  In  addition  to  these  there  have  been  many  others 
scattered  here  and  there  along  the  shore  of  the  lake,  catering  particularly 
to  the  steamboat  passengers. 

Compared  with  Lake  George,  the  development  of  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain  as  a  resort  area  was  fairly  recent.  The  first  large  hotel  erected 
here  was  Hotel  Champlain  at  Bluff  Head  in  1899.  The  scenery  here 
is  radically  different  from  that  found  on  Lake  George,  and  it  even 
varies  considerably  from  one  section  of  the  lake  to  another.  Stod¬ 
dard  described  Lake  Champlain  as  being  very  much  like  a  long,  slim 
radish  in  shape,  with  long  roots  and  outbranching  river  fibers.  While 
this  certainly  does  not  do  justice  to  the  peculiar  charm  that  is  Cham¬ 
plain  it  at  least  indelibly  fixes  the  shape  of  its  geographical  contours 
in  one’s  mind.  Whether  we  face  the  broad,  rolling  farmlands  that 
constitute  much  of  the  Vermont  shore  or  such  rugged  features  as 
Split  Rock,  whether  we  prefer  the  river-like  extremity  in  the  south  or 
the  broad  oceanic  bosom  of  the  north,  Lake  Champlain’s  most  dis¬ 
tinctive  attribute  is  its  majesty. 

In  the  west  are  the  Adirondacks.  Let  us  visit  them  with  Stod¬ 
dard,  not  resting  “until  the  fragrant  odor  of  wild  flowers  and  the 
dewy  breath  of  forest  trees  come  like  incense  wafted  to  us  from 
below. 

“Come  with  me  up  into  a  high  mountain.  I  cannot  show  you  ‘all 
the  kingdoms  of  the  world’ — but  ‘the  glory  of  them.’  Over  a  rippling 
ocean  of  forests  first  in  long,  swelling  waves,  now  rising,  now  sinking 
down  into  deep  hollows;  here  in  grand  mountains,  crested  as  with 
caps  of  foam,  there  tormented  by  counter  currents  into  wildly  dashing 
shapes,  like  ocean  billows  frozen  by  Divine  command,  their  summits 
glittering  granite,  their  deep  green  troughs  gleaming  with  threads  of 
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silver  and  bits  of  fallen  sky.  .  .  .  The  rude  laugh  is  hushed,  the  bois¬ 
terous  shout  dies  out  on  reverential  lips,  the  body  shrinks  down  feel¬ 
ing  its  own  littleness,  while  the  soul  expands,  and  rising  above  the 
earth,  claims  kinship  with  its  Creator,  questioning  not  His  existence.” 

Among  these  mountains  we  find  rushing  torrents  and  rippling  rills, 
large  rivers  headed  toward  the  sea  and  small  brooks  through  whose 
placid  pools  speckled  trout  shoot  like  an  arrow.  Here  and  there  we 
find  a  great  variety  of  lakes  and  ponds,  the  most  important  of  which 
have  been  described  elsewhere.  They  are  like  so  many  priceless 
gems  reflecting  brightly  the  glories  of  the  heavens.  Most  noted  of 
these  small  mountain  lakes  is  famed  Placid.  As  late  as  1873  there 
were  only  two  habitations  in  the  present  village  section.  Twenty 
years  later  it  was  connected  by  railroad  with  Saranac.  Here,  two 
thousand  feet  above  sea  level,  a  clean,  prosperous  and  progressive 
resort  community  is  flourishing.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  fea¬ 
ture  of  Lake  Placid  is  its  primacy  in  the  field  of  winter  sports,  although 
it  is  an  important  summer  resort  as  well.  When,  in  1932,  the  Olympic 
Games  were  held  in  the  United  States,  the  winter  sport  events  took 
place  at  Lake  Placid.  Today  this  community  is  generally  considered 
to  be  the  Winter  Sport  Capital  of  America  and  enjoys  a  world-wide 
reputation.  The  famous  Mt.  Van  Hoevenberg  Olympic  Bob-Run 
is  at  present  operated  by  the  New  York  State  Conservation  Depart¬ 
ment.  Nearby  Saranac  Lake  also  enjoys  a  great  and  well-won  repu¬ 
tation.  Like  Lake  Placid  it  has  been  a  winter  resort,  but  its  chief 
claim  to  fame  is  in  the  field  of  health.  Ever  since  Dr.  Trudeau  opened 
his  sanatorium  for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  Saranac  Lake’s 
primacy  in  that  realm  of  health  has  not  been  seriously  challenged. 
Both  Trudeau  and  Saranac  are  known  wherever  medicine  is  practiced. 
The  numerous  other  lakes,  although  not  possessing  such  long  and 
extensive  reputations,  have  their  own  champions  and  their  own 
peculiar  attractions.  The  famous  hunting  and  fishing  resort  at  Paul 
Smith’s  originated  in  1861. 

The  most  recent  resort  development  has  taken  place  in  western 
Vermont.  Here  we  find  great  natural  beauty  which  is  different  in 
type  from  that  found  elsewhere  in  this  section.  Here  we  have  moun¬ 
tains  that  offer  a  marked  contrast  with  the  Adirondacks.  Instead  of 
lofty  peaks  and  precipitous  sides  we  generally  see  more  rounded 
domes  and  gentler  slopes;  instead  of  rocks  and  cliffs  we  have  more 
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often  rich  green  foliage  and  trees.  It  would  be  a  violation  of  fact  if 
Vermont’s  ranges  were  not  called  the  Green  Mountains.  Also  a  dark 
green  are  the  slopes  and  summits  of  the  rolling  hills,  and  rich  green 
are  the  low  meadows.  Particularly  in  the  spring  does  this  richness  of 
color  pervade  the  very  atmosphere  to  refresh  the  human  soul.  Par¬ 
ticularly  to  those  who  desire  a  vacation  of  peace,  quiet  and  rest,  Ver¬ 
mont  makes  a  special  appeal. 

A  casual  observer  might  be  surprised  that  Vermont’s  resort  devel¬ 
opment  has  been  of  recent  origin.  The  chief  reason  for  its  tardiness, 
however,  was  its  lack  of  good  roads.  Some  rural  areas  were  almost 
inaccessible.  Those  roads  that  did  exist  were  extremely  rough  and  gen¬ 
erally  very  crooked,  curves  and  windings  of  brooks  and  rivers  being  fol¬ 
lowed  because  of  the  expense  of  building  bridges.  In  many  sections 
the  soil  was  clay,  with  the  result  that  spring  travel  was  next  to  impos¬ 
sible,  while  in  rainy  weather  at  other  times  of  the  year  it  afforded 
treacherous  going.  Hard-surfaced  roads  were  very  expensive  to 
build  and  their  construction  was  bound  to  fall  in  particularly  heavy 
fashion  upon  the  taxpayers  because  Vermont  is  a  relatively  small  state 
with  agriculture  as  its  chief  industry,  and  without  such  large,  wealthy 
urban  centers  as  are  possessed  by  New  York  or  Massachusetts,  for 
example.  When  I  witnessed  the  great  flood  of  1927  in  Vermont  it 
did  not  occur  to  me  that  any  possible  good  could  come  from  such  a 
destructive  agency;  but  the  truth  is  that  this,  more  than  any  other 
factor,  was  responsible  for  the  great  improvement  in  this  State’s  high¬ 
ways  since  that  time.  On  that  occasion  the  raging  waters  tore  down 
the  tottering  covered  bridges  along  with  the  more  modern  ones,  piled 
boulders  on  the  highways  in  some  cases  and  ripped  out  the  roads 
entirely  in  others,  and  did  extensive  damage  to  railroad  property.  New 
roads  and  new  bridges  had  to  be  built.  Vermont  did  a  noble  job  of  it 
and  today  provides  ample  travel  facilities  that  are  both  comfortable 
and  expeditious.  A  widespread  resort  development  is  in  the  offing. 
Already,  a  number  of  communities  are  becoming  reasonably  well  known 
in  this  connection. 

It  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  paramount  significance  that  the  eleven 
assorted  Vermont  and  New  York  counties  have  always  constituted 
more  or  less  of  a  unit;  that  they  at  present  comprise  one  such  unit; 
and  that  in  the  future  their  economic  interests  are  likely  to  be  verv 
much  the  same. 
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In  the  first  place  this  unity  is  based  upon  geography  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  on  geology.  Through  the  center  of  this  area  from 
north  to  south  there  exist  those  old  familiar  waterways.  Into  them 
from  the  east  and  from  the  west  flow  most  of  the  streams.  In  Cham¬ 
plain’s  broad  bosom  water  from  the  Green  Mountains  joins  with  that 
from  the  Adirondack^  before  it  continues  on  to  the  St.  Lawrence. 
The  lake  itself  is  the  common  property  of  the  people  of  western  Ver¬ 
mont  and  the  New  York  counties  of  Clinton  and  Essex.  Although 
the  Adirondacks  are  older  than  the  Green  Mountains,  throughout 
countless  ages  the  two  ranges  have  acted  as  sentinels  for  the  Cham¬ 
plain  Valley.  Together  they  have  welcomed  the  sun  each  morning 
and  received  a  parting  benediction  each  night.  Each  winter  has  crowned 
their  crests  with  snow  and  each  summer  has  cloaked  them  with  robes  of 
beauty  as  century  after  century  passed  by.  And  today  they  stand, 
those  rugged  sentinels,  eternal,  facing  the  sky — together ! 

In  the  second  place  these  eleven  counties  have  generally  consti¬ 
tuted  one  great  historical  unit.  This  can  best  be  illustrated  by  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  Burgoyne  campaign.  Here  the  actual  surrender  that 
determined  American  independence  took  place  on  the  battlefields  of 
Saratoga  County,  but  other  sections  played  an  important  part.  The 
construction  of  Arnold’s  tiny  fleet  at  Whitehall,  Washington  County, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  in  Essex  County,  combined  with  the  stubborn 
naval  battle  at  Valcour  Island,  Clinton  County,  held  the  British  back 
an  entire  year,  until  the  Americans  were  more  nearly  ready.  Schuy¬ 
ler’s  stubborn  defensive  fighting  in  Washington  County  and  the  cruel 
murder  of  Jane  McCrea  were  also  important  factors  in  the  defeat 
of  the  British  at  Saratoga.  Then  again,  at  Bennington,  Vermont, 
there  was  a  tremendous  setback  to  Burgoyne’s  fortunes  which  had 
a  decided  bearing  on  the  outcome  of  the  ultimate  battle,  the  cam¬ 
paign  and  the  war.  In  the  War  of  1812,  the  most  important  battle 
was  fought  in  the  vicinity  of  Plattsburgh,  New  York;  but  the  iron 
and  lumber  for  Macdonough’s  ships  came  from  Vermont.  With  the 
exception  of  the  land-grant  episode,  New  Yorkers  and  Vermonters 
fought  on  the  same  side  and  had  similar  views. 

In  the  third  place  there  has  been  economic  unity  between  these 
eleven  counties.  In  the  northern  section,  the  first  trade  routes  of  both 
Vermonters  and  New  Yorkers  extended  to  Canada;  in  the  south  they 
extended  toward  Troy  and  Albany.  After  the  construction  of  the 
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Champlain  Canal,  both  states  were  greatly  affected  in  much  the  same 
fashion.  When  railroads  opened  up  the  route  to  Boston,  New  York 
goods  mingled  with  those  of  Vermont.  Although  the  virgin  forests 
of  the  Green  Mountains  were  destroyed  before  those  of  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  much  of  the  early  prosperity  of  both  states  was  based  on  lum¬ 
ber.  Although  there  is  great  variation  in  the  mineral  products 
produced  by  the  two  states,  deposits  are  very  important  on  both 
sides  of  the  Champlain  Valley,  and  the  fundamental  interests  of  the 
mining  industries  are  very  much  the  same.  In  the  field  of  agriculture 
there  has  also  been  considerable  similarity  between  the  two  states.  The 
farming  interests  of  one  are  the  vital  concern  of  the  other.  This  unity 
is  bcoming  increasingly  evident  in  connection  with  our  resort  develop¬ 
ment. 

The  character  of  the  resort  business  has  changed  considerably 
with  the  years.  Up  until  recent  times  it  centered  primarily  around 
inns  and  hotels.  Today  there  are  not  as  many  of  these  as  formerly; 
while  roadside  cabins  are  everywhere  and  tourists  homes  are  very 
numerous.  Travel  by  boat  and  train  has  given  way  to  the  automo¬ 
bile  to  a  great  extent.  Whereas  in  former  times  this  area  was  acces¬ 
sible  only  to  the  rich  and  well-born,  it  is  now  in  striking  distance  for 
anyone  that  owns  a  car.  To  my  mind,  however,  the  most  significant 
change  that  has  taken  place  is  the  transition  from  small,  competitive 
resort  communities  to  one  large  area  made  up  of  coordinated  and 
supplementary  parts. 

Many  tourists  still  come  to  one  hotel  or  one  village  for  their  entire 
vacations,  but  the  proportion  has  dwindled  considerably.  Even  they 
prefer  to  be  situated  where  they  can  vary  their  days  by  boat  or  motor 
trips  to  other  resort  towns  or  districts.  More  and  more  there  is  a 
tendency  to  halt  in  one  community  for  a  few  hours,  a  day,  or  a  week¬ 
end  and  then  drift  along  to  other  places.  No  longer  does  the  average 
tourist  desire  his  vacation  to  be  confined  to  one  village;  he  yearns  to 
roam  casually  yet  restlessly  over  a  wider  range.  This  is  the  day  of 
the  open  road;  if  there  is  anything  the  average  American  hates,  it  is 
to  feel  fettered  and  chained  to  wherever  he  may  be. 

The  era  of  competition  between  small  communities  for  the  tourist 
trade  should  now  be  considered  to  have  passed.  In  times  gone  by 
neighboring  villages  were  often  engaged  in  feuds  of  much  bitterness. 
In  many  cases  the  chief  aim  of  one  town  seems  to  have  been  to  cripple 
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the  other  in  every  way  possible.  This  was  particularly  true  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  construction  of  improved  roads.  How  hard  a  com¬ 
munity  would  fight  to  prevent  a  good  road  from  passing  through  a 
competing  village!  How  afraid  were  its  citizens  that  some  of  their 
tourist  trade  would  thus  be  diverted  into  other  channels!  Today, 
this  philosophy  is  distinctly  out  of  date,  as  archaic  as  the  famous 
“horse-and-buggy  era.”  Some  of  the  most  savage  feuds  have  given 
way  to  cooperation  and  appreciation.  There  is,  of  course,  some  com¬ 
munity  jealousy  yet,  but  it  is  as  nothing  compared  to  the  good  old 
days  when  a  soul  was  surely  destined  to  suffer  the  torments  of  Hell 
because  he  happened  to  be  born  in  another  town,  as  in  a  different 
political  party. 

In  this  day  and  age  an  isolated  resort  community,  regardless  of 
its  attractions,  could  not  prosper  alone.  The  restless  motorist  of 
today  would  not  be  attracted  there.  The  welfare  of  any  of  our  vil¬ 
lages  depends  on  the  existence  and  accessibility  of  attractive  neighbor¬ 
ing  towns.  The  more  roads,  the  better  the  situation  is  for  all.  When 
improvements  are  made  to  highways  these  benefit  all,  wherever  they 
take  place.  The  community  that  thinks  in  terms  of  its  own  selfish  inter¬ 
ests  exclusively  is  like  the  ostrich  with  its  head  in  the  sand.  It  remains 
there  with  its  head  buried  in  its  own  back  yard  until  its  opponent  passes 
on  deigning  to  pay  no  attention  to  such  stupidity,  or  until  its  fate  is 
sealed.  There  are  still  a  few  communities  with  their  heads  stuck  in 
the  sand. 

In  my  estimation  our  eleven  counties  form  one  major  resort  dis¬ 
trict.  Its  size  is  large  enough  to  satisfy  all  but  the  most  restless  of 
tourists.  To  explore  all  the  natural  wonders  of  this  territory  would 
exhaust  the  roaming  urge  of  any  vacationist.  Nor  is  the  traveler  apt 
to  get  bored,  for  one  of  the  outstanding  characteristics  of  this  region 
is  the  tremendous  variety  of  attractions.  There  are  such  delightful 
contrasts  between  the  Adirondacks  and  the  Green  Mountains; 
between  Lake  Champlain,  Lake  George  and  the  smaller  bodies  of 
water;  between  the  mighty  Hudson  and  tiny  streams;  and  between 
the  multitudes  at  Saratoga  at  race  time,  and  the  peace  and  quiet  of 
Vermont  farmlands.  Just  as  small  neighboring  townships  have  com¬ 
mon  interests,  so  are  these  larger  subdivisions  bound  together  by  indis¬ 
soluble  ties.  One  attraction  listed  for  Saratoga  is  its  proximity  to 
Lake  George  and  the  Adirondacks;  on  the  other  hand  the  presence  of 
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the  springs  and  race  track  at  the  southern  resort  certainly  increases 
business  to  the  north.  Tourists  stopping  at  Lake  George  travel  to 
Saratoga  to  sample  the  waters  and  watch  the  horses,  while  those 
established  at  Saratoga  vary  their  vacation  diet  with  cool  and  refresh¬ 
ing  boat  rides  on  Lake  George.  The  bridges  across  Lake  Champlain 
bear  hordes  of  motorists  passing  to  and  fro  exchanging  the  attractions 
of  one  shore  for  the  beauties  of  the  other.  The  water  is  like  cement, 


( Courtesy  of  the  Burlington  Chamber  of  Commerce) 
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binding  the  Adirondacks  and  the  Green  Mountains  together,  a  union 
too  powerful  for  State  lines  to  break.  We  are  here  reminded  of 
that  marital  benediction:  “What  therefore  God  hath  joined  together 
let  not  man  put  asunder.”  The  interests  of  one  shore  of  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain  are  the  interests  of  the  people  living  on  the  other,  just  as  they 
always  have  been.  The  unity  which  we  have  described  as  existing 
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between  Saratoga  and  Lake  George  and  between  the  Green  Moun¬ 
tains  and  the  Adirondacks  also  clearly  exists  between  these  and  any 
other  divisions  of  this  area.  What  is  for  the  welfare  of  one  dis¬ 
trict  indirectly  benefits  all  the  others;  and,  conversely,  what  injures 
one  section  ultimately  harms  everyone. 

This  condition  of  unity  is  of  great  significance;  and  recognition  of 
this  proposition  generally  by  the  people  of  our  eleven  counties  is  even 
more  vital.  The  watchword  of  today  and  tomorrow  is  clearly :  Coop¬ 
eration.  To  support  unity  of  interest  there  must  be  unity  of  action 
and  solidarity  of  purpose.  Famous  as  some  of  our  sections  have  become, 
nevertheless  this  area  as  a  whole  is  not  so  well  known  as  its  thrilling 
history,  its  matchless  beauty  and  its  great  traditions  clearly  merit. 
Organization  on  a  wider  and  more  thorough  scale  than  ever  before 
attempted  is  imperative  to  the  common  good.  In  any  case  let  us  all 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  to  resist  those  who  would  disfigure  our 
landscape  and  pollute  our  waters,  selling  our  birthright  for  a  mess 
of  pottage. 

What  and  who  are  the  enemies  of  our  priceless  natural  posses¬ 
sions?  How  do  they  work  and  what  are  their  aims?  How  are  they 
to  be  defeated?  These,  indeed,  are  interesting  questions;  undoubt¬ 
edly  as  important  to  the  people  of  this  area  as  any  that  could  possibly 
be  asked. 

The  earliest  enemies  were  despoilers  of  our  forests — the  pioneers 
who  burned  vast  tracts  in  order  to  plant  crops;  the  lumbermen  with 
their  careless,  wasteful  and  unscientific  methods;  and  the  tanners  with 
their  almost  total  disregard  of  future  generations.  Railroads  encir¬ 
cled  the  Adirondacks  like  a  landing  net  frame,  while  the  Hudson  was 
literally  choked  with  logs.  The  destruction  of  the  forests  here  went 
so  far  that  there  was  shrinkage  in  the  water  supply  of  this  river,  sud¬ 
den  floods  and  the  drying  up  of  tributary  streams.  A  similar  situa¬ 
tion  existed  in  other  river  valleys  in  both  states.  As  has  already  been 
indicated  in  our  chapter  on  lumbering,  it  became  essential  for  State 
governments  to  take  action  to  safeguard  the  general  welfare  and  to 
prevent  the  ravishing  of  our  choice  resources  by  selfish  lumber  and 
pulpwood  barons.  During  the  last  half  century,  State  control  in  New 
York  has  gradually  grown.  Today  much  of  the  forested  land  of  the 
Adirondacks  lies  in  the  State  Forest  Preserve  which,  in  the  Catskills 
and  Adirondacks  combined,  totals  2,380,000  acres.  In  addition  the 
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State  owns  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  abandoned  farm  land 
outside  the  Preserve.  On  these,  new  forests  are  being  planted. 
Plans  call  for  the  purchase  and  reforestation  of  one  million  acres  by 
1947  at  an  expenditure  of  twenty  million  dollars.  The  cutting  of  all 
trees  on  State  land  is  forbidden  by  law.  Vermont  as  a  whole  has 
nineteen  State  forests,  containing  43,288  acres.  In  addition  here 
was  established  that  huge  territory  known  as  the  Green  Mountain 
National  Forest.  It  extends  as  far  south  as  Winhall,  Bennington 
County,  and  stretches  through  parts  of  Rutland  and  Addison.  In 
recent  years  there  has  been  considerable  development  of  parks  and 
forests  in  both  states.  For  much  that  has  been  accomplished  we  are 
indebted  to  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps. 

Not  only  have  our  forests  been  withdrawn  from  private  purchase, 
but  their  use  is  carefully  regulated  by  governmental  agencies.  In 
addition  to  the  prohibitions  against  the  cutting  of  trees  there  are 
other  regulations  against  marking  them,  against  the  building  of  fires 
without  permission,  and  various  other  restrictions. 

One  dreaded  enemy  of  our  resort  area  has  been,  and  still  is,  fire. 
Thanks  to  governmental  control,  it  has  been  curbed  considerably. 
Fires  are  caused  in  a  variety  of  ways.  When  trees  are,  or  have  been, 
felled  for  logs,  bark  or  wood,  if  the  small  branches  are  allowed  to 
dry  there  instead  of  being  burned  under  supervision,  they  constitute 
a  dread  fire  hazard.  When  locomotives  used  wood  for  fuel,  sparks 
belching  from  the  smokestacks  often  ignited  leaves  or  underbrush. 
Trees  do  not  live  forever  and  if  dead  trunks  or  limbs  are  allowed  to 
remain  where  they  fall  they  also  are  dangerous.  Many  fires  are  also 
started  from  cigarette  stubs  carelessly  cast  away.  Sometimes  a  farmer 
decides  to  burn  over  some  of  his  land,  yet  suddenly  discovers  that  it 
is  easier  to  start  a  fire  than  to  stop  it.  Again,  picnickers  and  campers 
are  far  too  careless  in  leaving  fires  behind  them.  The  protection  of 
our  forests  against  the  menace  of  fire  is  one  of  the  greatest  duties  and 
achievements  of  the  States.  New  York  alone  employs  two  hundred 
men  permanently,  and  one  thousand  men  seasonally,  for  protection 
against  fire.  It  is  not  unheard  of  for  the  Governor  to  close  the  for¬ 
ests  to  hunters  in  periods  of  excessive  dryness.  Fire  wardens  are  sta¬ 
tioned  on  various  peaks.  In  a  twenty-year  period,  in  spite  of  the 
greatly  increased  use  of  the  woods,  damage  by  fire  in  New  York  State 
decreased  from  1.6  per  cent  of  the  area  covered  to  less  than  2/100  of 
1  per  cent. 
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Another  menace  to  our  resort  area  arises  from  the  threatened 
extinction  of  fish  and  game.  New  York  alone  has  at  least  two  mil¬ 
lion  legal  hunters  and  fishermen,  not  to  mention  poachers.  Although 
the  deer  in  Vermont  were  almost  extinct  as  far  back  as  1870,  there 
were  2,000  bucks  reported  killed  here  in  a  ten-day  hunting  season  in 
1936,  not  to  mention  those  not  claimed.  During  the  same  year  in 
this  State  legal  hunters  alone  reported  having  killed,  in  addition, 
72,726  muskrats,  30,000  skunks,  15,000  raccoons,  11,076  foxes, 
6,500  mink,  26  bears  and  20  wildcats.  Several  animals  that  once 
made  their  homes  in  the  Champlain  Valley — the  beaver,  otter,  wolf, 
panther,  caribou  and  moose — have  long  since  vanished  completely. 
Among  the  fish  we  are  still  able  to  find  are  both  brook  and  lake  trout, 
pike,  pickerel,  landlocked  salmon,  perch,  bullheads,  catfish,  icefish  and 
other  minor  varieties.  One  of  the  major  attractions  of  this  entire  area 
consists  of  hunting  and  fishing.  If  there  had  been  no  State  restric¬ 
tions,  both  fish  and  game  would  have  disappeared.  To  protect  the 
general  public  in  the  days  to  come,  both  New  York  and  Vermont 
have  restricted  these  sports,  not  only  as  to  season,  but  also  as  to  size, 
variety,  methods  of  catching  or  killing  and,  in  the  case  of  the  deer, 
age  and  sex.  Even  this  action  is  not  sufficient  to  provide  hunting  and 
fishing  to  all.  The  government  maintains  game  bird  farms  for  the 
propagation  of  pheasants,  quail  and  others;  several  fish  hatcheries 
and  some  fish  rearing  stations;  and  also  regular  wild  life  refuges. 
Scientific  surveys  of  inland  waterways  decide  stocking  policies. 

Blister  rust  and  various  pests  in  their  turn  constitute  a  menace. 
Governmental  agencies  have  been  particularly  active  in  protecting  the 
pine  tree  against  rust.  Not  only  has  an  intensive  educational  cam¬ 
paign  been  under  way  for  some  time  to  arouse  the  public  in  this  area 
to  fight  this  disease,  but  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  has  joined 
hands  with  the  states  concerned  to  rid  the  pines  of  their  incubus.  Blis¬ 
ter  rust  is  a  relentless  enemy,  however,  and  the  battle  now  raging  is 
far  from  over.  The  Champlain  Valley  without  its  pines  would  never 
be  the  same.  The  gypsy  moth  has  also  been  a  stubborn  enemy. 

Reference  has  been  made  elsewhere  to  the  building  of  a  road  to 
the  summit  of  Whiteface  Mountain  in  the  Adirondacks.  This  has 
made  it  possible  for  the  old  and  decrepit,  as  well  as  the  young  and 
strong,  to  enjoy  that  remarkable  forest  scenery  that  can  only  be 
obtained  from  the  crests  of  our  high  mountains.  To  this  extent 
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Whiteface  fulfils  an  urgent  need.  There  is,  however,  a  grave  dan¬ 
ger  that  it  may  serve  as  an  evil  precedent;  that  ultimately  the  so-called 
“tin-can  civilization”  will  penetrate  to  the  domes  of  other  mountains 
and  that  long  lines  of  motor  cars  will  displace  sylvan  beauty.  An 
even  greater  menace  to  our  forest  preserves  is  the  idea  of  carving 
the  likenesses  of  great  public  figures  on  the  sides  of  our  peaks.  In 
my  experience,  few  are  the  students  who  would  care  to  deface  their 
man-made  school  walls  with  sculptured  profiles;  fewer  yet  should  be 
the  adults  bent  on  disfiguring  the  beautiful  precipices  created  by  God. 
Regardless  of  a  sculptor’s  ability,  he  would  be  vain  indeed  to  imagine 
that  he  could  improve  upon  the  Creator’s  handiwork.  The  defacing 
of  our  mountain  sides  is  not  advisable,  in  my  judgment,  even  if  it  results 
in  increased  sales  of  gasoline,  “hot-dogs”  and  ice  cream  to  multitudes  of 
tourists  that  would  gather  from  far  and  near  to  gaze  upon  the  disfigure¬ 
ment,  like  human  vultures  at  a  funeral.  Governor  Clinton,  and  the 
others,  great  though  they  certainly  were,  positively  would  not  wish 
beautiful  mountains  to  be  defaced  to  do  them  honor.  They  would 
desire  no  part  in  it,  the  very  thought  of  it  being  enough  to  make  them 
turn  over  in  their  graves.  Our  great  public  men  in  both  states  have 
generally  been  the  most  zealous  of  our  citizens  in  preserving  our  beau¬ 
tiful  preserves,  not  in  destroying  them. 

There  are  others  who  would  transform  the  wilderness  into  gigan¬ 
tic  parks,  where  the  trees  would  be  trimmed  out  as  they  are  in  urban 
centers,  were  “hot-dog”  stands,  tables  and  fireplaces  would  crowd  out 
the  underbrush;  where  multitudes  of  sightseers  could  more  easily  dis¬ 
card  cigarette  butts,  tin  cans  and  papers.  In  time  there  would  be  a 
variation  of  Coney  Island  in  existence  here.  The  dangers  in  such  a 
possibility  are  so  clearly  evident  that  no  further  discussion  is  neces¬ 
sary.  No  one,  who  has  any  love  for  the  out-of-doors,  desires  to  have 
forests  transformed  into  city  parks.  On  the  other  hand  there  can  be 
no  objection  to  the  erection  of  small  parks  here  and  there,  provided 
they  are  properly  supervised.  In  fact,  this  is  probably  preferable  to 
having  amateurs  building  fires  elsewhere,  where  they  cannot  be  super¬ 
vised.  So  far  as  parks  are  concerned  our  chief  concern  should  not 
be  their  existence,  but  their  supervision,  control  and  limitation. 

The  building  of  roads  to  the  tops  of  mountains,  the  defacing  of 
the  precipices,  and  the  unwise  extension  of  the  wrong  kinds  of  parks 
together  constitute  at  present  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  facing  our 
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forest  preserves.  The  temporary  economic  motive  is  clearly  apparent; 
but  not  all  proponents  of  these  policies  fall  into  this  classification.  There 
are  others  who,  though  misguided,  are  sincere.  They  do  not  seem  to 
realize  that  the  most  attractive  feature  of  our  mountain  ranges,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Essex  County  Adirondacks,  is  their  wildness.  Once  brought 
too  closely  within  the  realm  of  “tin-can  civilization”  they  will  never  be 
the  same;  rather,  they  will  lose  much  of  their  historical  beauty.  It  is 
our  thesis  that  man  cannot  improve  the  appearance  or  attraction  of  the 
mountains  as  they  now  exist.  If  we  accept  this,  our  chief  duty  then  is 
to  protect  our  forest  preserves  against  those  who  would  loot  and  ravish, 
whether  their  intentions  are  honorable  or  not. 

Another  menace  to  our  resort  area  consists  of  unsightly  billboards 
that  shut  off  fine  natural  views.  The  campaign  against  them  is  not 
new  nor  confined  to  this  locality.  It  has  accomplished  results,  but 
should  be  continued  with  greater  vigor. 

Roadside  cabins  may  or  may  not  decrease  the  attractiveness  of  our 
great  resort  area.  Some  I  could  name  have  actually  improved  the 
appearance  of  the  landscape.  Although  many — probably  a  majority 
of  them — still  detract  from  beauty,  their  number  is  constantly  decreas¬ 
ing.  The  tourists  tend  to  patronize  the  more  attractive  cabins,  a 
practice  that  forces  other  proprietors  to  improve  their  buildings  and 
property  in  self-defence.  Since  it  is  profitable  to  own  nice  cabins 
and  unprofitable  to  possess  ugly  ones,  the  days  of  the  latter  are  appar¬ 
ently  numbered. 

A  resort  area  must  be  healthful,  and  unsanitary  conditions  must 
not  be  allowed  to  prevail.  Cleanliness  is  supposed  to  be  next  to  god¬ 
liness  anywhere;  but  is  particularly  essential  to  a  summer  paradise. 
Today  not  only  the  campers  on  the  islands  of  Lake  George,  but  also 
many  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  shores,  use  the  lake  water  for  drinking 
purposes.  That  they  are  able  to  do  so  without  danger  to  their  health 
in  spite  of  the  size  of  the  crowds  that  flock  here  each  summer,  is  a 
triumph  in  the  field  of  sanitation.  Probably  few  people,  however, 
realize  how  difficult  it  was  to  attain  this  victory,  what  self-sacrifice  and 
herculean  labors  were  undertaken  by  a  number  of  public-spirited  men 
and  women,  and  how  precarious  the  situation  would  be  today  with¬ 
out  the  unceasing  and  tireless  activity  of  the  Lake  George  Associa¬ 
tion.  Surprising,  indeed,  is  the  number  of  people  who,  through 
stupidity,  callous  selfishness  or  an  anti-social  complex,  have  sought  to 
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circumvent  and  oppose  the  elementary  principles  of  sanitation.  Peo¬ 
ple  who  should  know  better  have  sought  to  dump  sewage  and  garbage 
into  the  lake,  while  still  others  have  been  engaged  in  yet  more  reprehen¬ 
sible  practices.  Nothing  is  as  destructive  to  the  name  and  fame  of  a 
resort  as  disease  and  lack  of  sanitation.  Lake  George  is  at  present 
pure  and  spotless.  It  should  be  our  resolve  to  keep  it  so.  More  power 
and  also  more  support  to  the  Lake  George  Association !  I  use  Lake 
George  as  an  illustration  because  of  its  size,  the  long  and  fierce  battle 
fought  here  in  the  interests  of  health,  and  because  of  my  first-hand 
knowledge  of  this  crusade.  On  the  other  waterways  there  have  been 
raging  similar  conflicts,  marked  by  like  self-sacrifice,  tireless  activity, 
and  generally  fine  results. 

The  history  of  the  development  of  the  mineral  springs  at  Sara¬ 
toga  indicated  more  clearly  than  I  can  do  by  pen  and  ink  the  inevitable 
dire  results  which  are  bound  to  result  from  selfish,  wasteful  exploita¬ 
tion  of  those  waters.  Their  exhaustion  would  not  only  largely  spell 
Saratoga  Springs’  doom  as  a  resort  city,  but  would  be  a  serious  blow 
to  our  entire  resort  area.  There  seems  to  be  little  danger  of  this, 
however,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  State  government  is  in  com¬ 
plete  control  over  the  springs. 

There  is  also  a  social  problem  confronting  us,  although  it  would 
seem  to  be  readily  solvable.  Some  of  the  most  attractive  beauty- 
spots  have  become  parts  of  wealthy  estates;  while  some  unattractive 
areas  have  been  converted  into  spacious  lawns  ornamented  with  fine 
hedges,  lovely  flowers  and  pleasant  pools.  Huge  sums  of  money  have 
been  expended  for  many  years  in  this  manner  and  these  estates  consti¬ 
tute  charming  show-places.  Over  the  decades  their  owners  have  con¬ 
tributed  much  through  taxes  to  schools  and  municipal  government; 
have  given  large  sums  through  charity  to  the  churches;  and  have  ren¬ 
dered  immeasurable  assistance  in  many  ways  to  the  people  of  this  area. 
Often  they  are  in  the  van  in  protecting  our  forests  and  our  lakes.  In 
the  field  of  sanitation,  particularly,  they  have  rendered  invaluable 
service.  Many  permanent  residents  of  our  towns  find  their  means 
of  livelihood  by  working  on  these  estates.  Truly  this  resort  area  owes 
much  to  them;  more  than  is  generally  realized. 

Recently  in  certain  localities  there  has  been  a  growing  influx  of 
the  lower  economic  classes.  In  fact,  this  has  been  greatly  encouraged 
by  the  states  that  have  granted  free,  or  almost  free,  camping  privi- 
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leges  for  them.  Most  of  these  people  are  appreciative,  law-abiding 
citizens,  but  occasionally  we  find  some  of  the  very  scum  of  the  Nation. 
We  live  in  a  democracy.  Our  summer  resort  areas  should  be  open 
to  all  classes  and  not  confined  to  those  that  happen  to  have  money. 
Perhaps  the  people  leading  the  most  unpleasant  existence  are  the 
ones  that  need  a  vacation  in  the  beautiful  and  healthful  out-of-doors 
the  most.  Perhaps  they  will  be  benefited  the  most  and  perhaps,  at 
the  same  time,  their  communion  with  nature  will  benefit  society  the 
most.  If  anyone  can  repair  shattered  souls  that  somebody  is  likely 
to  be  Mother  Nature! 

The  cleavage  between  the  owners  of  the  expensive  estates  and 
that  variety  of  camper  that  has  no  respect  for  law,  order,  decency  or 
self  is  particularly  evident  in  the  vicinity  of  public  campsites.  Natu¬ 
rally  the  proprietor  objects  to  having  his  milk  stolen  from  the  prem¬ 
ises,  his  lawn  filled  with  lovers  and  whiskey  bottles,  his  nights  disturbed 
with  noise,  and  his  property  damaged.  The  hungry  vagrant  placed 
where  he  can  gaze  upon  the  estate  in  question  where  the  store  of 
worldly  goods  and  food  is  ample  for  all  occasions  may  ask  by  what 
right  most  of  the  choice  beauty  spots  are  possessed  by  the  wealthy 
few.  Perhaps,  again,  he  does  not  think  at  all. 

There  seems  to  be  no  need  for  such  a  situation.  The  owners  of 
the  large  estates  can  be  allowed  to  live  in  peace;  but  at  the  same  time 
all  other  classes  can  be  given  access  to  the  out-of-doors  without  step¬ 
ping  on  anyone’s  toes.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  poor  State  policy  to 
place  a  camping  ground  adjacent  to  large  estates  because  of  the  social 
jealously  and  antagonism  it  is  bound  to  arouse.  There  are  other 
areas  that  could  be  developed  into  public  campsites  of  equal  quality 
and  accessibility.  In  the  second  place,  when  the  State  undertakes  to 
create  such  parks,  it  is  its  clear  duty  to  provide  adequate  supervision. 
In  New  York  State  such  protection  of  the  public  does  not  always  exist, 
and  the  blame  for  much  of  the  friction  between  social  classes  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  campsites  belongs  with  the  government  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth.  It  is  entirely  possible  for  the  glorious  out-of-doors  to  be 
made  accessible  for  all  groups  with  injury  to  none. 

Considering  the  resort  business  as  a  whole,  its  chief  defect  is  the 
shortness  of  the  season,  which  in  many  communities  extends  only 
from  July  Fourth  to  Labor  Day.  Many  towns  are  insulated  against 
this  inadequacy  with  supplementary  industries  or  occupations,  chief 
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among  which  is  agriculture.  They  are  fortunate  in  that  they  do  not 
carry  all  their  eggs  in  one  basket.  In  the  other  communities,  if  sup¬ 
plementary  industries  do  not  exist  and  cannot  be  operated  there  profit¬ 
ably,  attempts  must  be  made  to  extend  the  season.  The  most  inter¬ 
esting  of  these  efforts  are  concerned  with  the  development  of  winter 
sports.  In  this  field  Lake  Placid  and  Saranac  Lake  have  led  the  way 
and  now  enjoy  the  widest  fame.  A  great  number  of  other  commu¬ 
nities  have  ventured  into  winter  sports  in  the  last  few  years,  however, 
and  snow-trains  filled  with  skiers  have  ceased  to  be  a  novelty.  One  of 
the  greatest  of  the  recent  developments  in  our  New  York  counties  has 
taken  place  at  North  Creek,  Warren  County,  sportsmen  coming  pri¬ 
marily  from  New  York,  Albany  and  Schenectady  to  the  ski  trails  on 
Gore  Mountain.  Most  other  resort  towns  in  this  vicinity  have  their 
own  trails.  A  similar  development  has  been  taking  place  in  Vermont. 
Here  the  Mount  Mansfield  region  is  now  recognized  to  be  one  of  the 
leading  winter  resort  areas  in  the  East.  Other  communities  that  have 
shown  special  interest  in  that  direction  are  Middlebury,  Burlington, 
St.  Albans,  and  Manchester. 

Just  as  there  is  in  our  gigantic  resort  area  almost  every  conceiv¬ 
able  variety  of  beauty,  there  also  exists  a  wide  diversity  of  recreational 
facilities,  sports  and  entertainment.  There  is  a  wide  range  in  the 
winter  sport  field  alone.  On  some  of  the  lakes  we  find  all  manner 
of  skating  events;  veteran  racers  literally  flying  over  the  ice  in  their 
efforts  to  defeat  opponents  or  create  new  world’s  records;  skaters 
with  sails  gliding  along  before  the  breeze;  couples  skating  together 
with  graceful  and  rhythmic  strokes;  teams  playing  liner  or  the  rough 
and  tumble  game  of  hockey;  phenomenal  figure-skaters  and  barrel- 
jumpers;  and  sometimes  picturesque  displays  by  groups.  Placid  pos¬ 
sesses  a  huge  indoor  ice  arena  where  one  may  always  skate,'  regard¬ 
less  of  the  weather  outside.  It  is  in  the  out-of-doors,  however,  where 
the  flash  of  ringing  steel  on  ice  provides  most  zest.  On  our  lakes 
there  are  still  other  thrills.  Majestic  iceboats  sweep  past  us  at  sixty 
miles  an  hour  with  all  the  grace  and  assurance  of  an  eagle.  Although 
not  possessing  the  popularity  it  once  held,  horse  racing  still  attracts 
large  crowds  on  some  of  our  lakes. 

On  land  the  range  of  winter  sports  is  fully  as  varied.  Some  are 
old  and  others  are  new;  some  are  simple  and  others  are  breath¬ 
taking.  Nothing  will  ever  take  the  place  of  riding  along  country 
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roads  in  a  cutter  behind  a  horse,  the  only  sound  disturbing  the  peace 
and  quiet  of  the  frozen  countryside  being  the  jingle  of  the  bells. 
Neither  will  any  form  of  winter  sports  ever  entirely  supplant  the 
old-fashioned  sleigh  rides.  Nestling  comfortably  in  the  hay,  almost 
buried  beneath  blankets,  and  snuggling  closely  to  a  neighbor  (pro¬ 
vided,  of  course,  that  she  is  preferable  to  freezing!)  we  are 
certain  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  an  adequate  substitute  for  this 
recreation.  Another  simple  winter  pastime,  apparently  becoming 
more  popular,  is  hiking  far  away  into  the  woods  to  enjoy  a  steak  din¬ 
ner  over  an  open  fire.  This  meal  is  no  help  for  one  who  wishes 
to  reduce.  How  good  that  food  tastes,  and  how  satisfying  that  hot 
coffee  is !  Here  and  there  in  our  great  resort  area  are  a  variety  of 
toboggan  slides,  while  occasionally  we  find  Siberian  dogs  hauling  sleds 
along  forest  trails  as  they  do  across  the  frozen  barren  wastes  of  the 
Arctic. 

If  you  prefer  thrills,  we  recommend  bob-sled  runs  and  skiing.  At 
Lake  Placid,  the  Mt.  Van  Hoevenberg  run  is  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
length  down  a  precipitous  slope.  It  contains  twenty-six  curves,  includ¬ 
ing  two  hairpin  turns  and  one  shaped  like  the  letter  “S,”  yet  the  run 
has  been  made  in  only  one  minute  40.40  seconds.  Spills  are  more 
infrequent  than  one  would  naturally  expect,  but  this  sport  provides 
constant  thrills  to  both  riders  and  spectators,  the  latter  assembling 
along  the  banked  turns  to  watch  the  great  bobs  roar  past.  Skijoring 
(skiing  behind  trained  horses)  is  a  gentle  sport,  but  mountain  skiing, 
racing  and  jumping  certainly  do  not  belong  to  the  weak  in  heart. 
Lake  Placid  alone  possesses  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  improved 
ski  trails,  attesting  the  popularity  of  this  sport.  We  may  try  a  down¬ 
hill  run,  a  slalom  course,  or  the  open  slopes.  Unless  we  are  experts 
we  will  not  attempt  to  negotiate  ski  jumps  and  leap  out  into  space  for 
over  two  hundred  feet.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  could  be  more 
exhilarating  than  these  great  outdoor  sports.  On  a  snow-crested  peak, 
with  the  world  spread  out  beneath  us,  our  problems  and  our  worries 
seem  so  far  away;  we  feel  that  we  are  such  a  small  part  of  the  universe. 
Our  distorted  views  of  life  tend  to  right  themselves  as  a  result  of  our 
communion  with  our  Maker,  and  ever  downward  we  sail  back  to  our 
everyday  existence  better  fortified  to  meet  the  world’s  problems. 

One  of  the  simplest  of  summer  sports  is  camping  out.  At  the 
same  time  it  can  be  one  of  the  least  enjoyable  if  undertaken  without 
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knowledge  and  intelligence.  For  amateurs  a  guide  and  cook  may  be 
recommended,  for  the  joy  of  camping  depends  on  a  variety  of  factors 
which  only  an  expert  understands.  In  the  first  place,  sleeping  needs 
to  be  made  as  comfortable  as  possible.  Boughs  and  rocks  may  be 
so  annoying  that  morning  comes  not  a  bit  too  soon.  As  Stoddard 
has  stated:  “Roughing  it  is  grand  in  theory,  and  sounds  well  in  after 
history,  but  is  bad  in  practice  and  often  impedes  if  it  does  not  entirely 
defeat  the  object  for  which  it  is  undertaken.”  The  guide  will  know 
from  experience  to  select  an  exposed  campsite  in  warm  weather  where 
the  wind  will  keep  flies  and  mosquitoes  at  a  minimum.  In  cool  weather 
he  will  choose  a  thicket,  and  in  any  case  will  not  forget  to  consider 
the  water  supply  and  material  for  camp  fires.  Mosquito  netting  and 
pack  baskets  are  both  desirable.  A  compass  should  be  carried  to  keep 
from  getting  lost;  such  hardy  tools  as  a  knife  and  hatchet  should  not 
be  omitted;  food  supplies  should  be  selected  carefully;  a  gun  might 
conceivably  come  in  handy;  elementary  medicines  may  be  needed;  and, 
last  but  not  least,  some  preparation  should  be  taken  along  as  a  pre¬ 
caution  against  insects.  Nobody  should  start  on  a  camping  trip  unless 
properly  clothed  for  that  particular  purpose,  and  the  supply  of 
blankets  should  be  ample.  Nights  even  in  July  and  August  can  be 
unbelievably  cold  on  islands,  particularly  if  a  north  wind  blows  hard; 
and  there  are  cold  rainy  days  also  in  the  summer  when  extra  blankets 
seem  precious.  Provided  that  a  camping  trip  is  planned  along  these 
lines,  it  can  be  a  source  of  great  stimulation,  although  even  then  it  is 
not  enjoyed  by  the  weak  and  faint-hearted.  The  latter  would  prob¬ 
ably  prefer  the  safety,  ease  and  hubbub  of  public  campsites.  For  the 
strong  and  hardy  there  is  no  substitute  to  roaming  at  will,  asking  no 
odds  of  any  man,  among  God’s  mountains. 

Perhaps  this  wandering  is  not  aimless.  Perhaps  we  are  lured  into 
the  wilderness  by  speckled  trout.  The  best  fishing  is  generally  found 
in  the  early  part  of  the  season.  As  soon  as  the  ice  is  gone,  booted 
fishermen  invade  the  swollen  streams.  At  certain  times  and  under 
some  conditions  flies  are  the  favorite  bait,  but  on  other  occasions  the 
trout  prefer  earthworms,  chubs  or  shiners.  Trout  fishing  is  an  art 
by  itself,  far  different  than  other  types.  This  fish  is  both  wise  and 
temperamental.  He  becomes  easily  aware  of  our  presence  and  is  also 
exceedingly  shy.  Sometimes  he  darts  and  jumps  at  our  bait;  on  other 
occasions  he  daintily  nibbles  or  just  watches.  Varieties  of  brook 
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trout  also  exist  in  certain  small  lakes  where  they  may  be  caught  by 
casting  and  trolling.  The  Wall-Eyed  Pike  is  one  of  Lake  Champlain’s 
favorite  contributions;  while  the  king  of  all  Lake  George  fish  is  the 
Lake  Trout,  although  if  one  seeks  a  fighting  fish  we  heartily  recom¬ 
mend  the  Black  Bass.  There  is  as  great  a  contrast  between  brook 
trout  fishing  and  catching  perch  or  bullheads  (or  sunfish)  from  an 
anchored  position  as  there  is  between  camping  in  the  wilderness  and 
stopping  at  a  public  campsite. 

Perhaps,  again,  we  seek  the  wild  game  of  the  forest.  When  the 
autumn  days  grow  cool  and  the  air  has  a  wintry  taste,  rifle  shots  crack 
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out  at  intervals  and  the  veteran  hunter  responds  promptly  to  the  call 
of  the  wilds.  The  gun  is  taken  down  from  its  place  on  the  wall  to  be 
carried  by  eager  strides  over  the  hills  to  some  favorite  deer  watch. 
There  is  no  cure  for  the  fever  of  the  hunt.  Neither  success  nor  failure 
seems  to  curb  the  mania.  It  lasts  from  year  to  year.  Our  hunter  may 
prefer  to  be  a  lone  wolf,  or  he  may  become  a  member  of  a  party  for 
the  day,  or  perhaps  for  a  week,  camping  in  some  old  lumber  shanty. 
Whether  he  likes  to  stalk  his  intended  victim  alone  or  prefers  to  pool 
his  resources  and  luck  with  others  depends  on  a  variety  of  factors. 
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In  the  regular  deer  season,  the  woods  seem  alive  with  the  red  caps 
of  hunters,  and  the  highways  leading  southward  witness  large  numbers 
of  cars  proudly  bearing  on  the  sides  the  carcasses  and  antlered  heads 
of  bucks.  Perhaps  inside  one  of  these  automobiles  there  is  some 
good-natured  joshing  at  the  expense  of  a  novice  who  came  face  to  face 
with  a  deer  and  became  so  entranced  that  he  forgot  to  shoot  until  the 
buck  bounded  swiftly  and  easily  out  of  sight.  Perhaps  again  our 
amateur  raised  a  shotgun  when  he  heard  the  whir  of  a  partridge,  only 
to  find  that  the  ensuing  kick  damaged  his  shoulder  far  more  than  the 
shot  harmed  his  quarry. 

One  of  the  most  enjoyable  sports  is  canoeing,  whether  we  travel 
over  watery  networks  on  long  trips,  or  whether  we  spend  an  after¬ 
noon  or  evening  gliding  across  an  attractive  bay  or  pond.  For  cen¬ 
turies  before  the  coming  of  the  white  man,  canoes  filled  with  painted 
savages  traversed  many  of  our  waterways.  As  we  listen  to  the  ripple 
of  the  water,  we  wish  the  past  could  be  unfolded  to  us.  Perhaps 
around  this  rocky  headland,  on  some  dim,  distant  day,  there  occurred 
a  bloody  fray  as  fleets  of  canoes  of  hostile  red  men  clashed  head  on. 
Perhaps  as  moonlight  bathed  this  charming  little  cove  a  white  captive, 
given  his  chance  for  freedom,  chose  to  forswear  his  civilized  world 
forever  in  favor  of  some  dark-eyed,  copper-hued  Cleopatra.  Certainly 
the  moon  and  the  canoe  seem  to  belong  together;  yes,  that  could  easily 
have  happened  here!  Perhaps  we  continue  our  reverie;  perhaps  on 
the  other  hand  a  fitful  breeze  deposits  us  gently  but  none  the  less  com¬ 
pletely  into  the  water,  reminding  us  once  more  that  a  canoe  is  tempera¬ 
mental  as  well  as  useful. 

To  some,  sailboats  are  preferable.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see  these 
speedy,  graceful  craft  beat  back  and  forth  before  the  breeze.  Just  as 
canoes  seem  to  rhyme  with  moonlight,  so  do  sailboats  belong  with  sun¬ 
sets.  There  are  few  more  beautiful  sights  anywhere.  When  the  sun 
begins  to  sink  across  the  western  horizon,  with  the  sky  changing  from 
gold  to  red  and  to  purple,  the  sails  seem  to  be  writing  the  epitaph  of 
the  departing  day  on  wings  of  poetry. 

Others  prefer  to  be  propelled  by  gasoline-driven  boats.  The 
beauties  of  any  waterway  cannot  be  properly  appreciated  from  the 
shore.  No  boat  can  bring  a  stranger  to  such  close  communion  with 
so  many  of  them,  in  as  short  a  time,  as  the  gasoline  launch.  It  is 
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faster  and  more  dependable  than  canoes  and  sailboats,  while  it  can 
reach  places  that  are  inaccessible  to  unwieldy  steamboats. 

Of  all  craft  the  steamboat  is  the  most  majestic.  This  stately, 
floating  palace  is  roomy,  comfortable,  and  a  protection  against 
unfriendly  wind  or  weather.  In  times  gone  by  it  was  absolutely  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  resort  business;  today  this  type  of  craft  is  approaching 
extinction  and  is  primarily  of  historical  importance.  On  Lake  George 
where  it  has  carried  so  many  millions  of  tourists,  even  the  attempt 
to  convert  the  largest  one  into  a  showboat  was  not  financially 
remunerative. 

Perhaps  when  all  is  said  and  done  one  prefers  the  plebeian  row¬ 
boat.  At  least  it  is  fairly  safe,  is  free  from  mechanical  difficulty,  and 
will  go  where  we  wish  when  we  wish. 

Many  of  our  lakes  and  ponds  contain  water  of  great  clarity, 
enabling  us  to  gaze  downward,  seeing  perfectly,  for  many  feet.  At 
the  same  time  the  water  is  also  cool,  coming  as  it  does  from  mountain 
brooks  and  springs.  As  a  result  our  resorts  offer  unusual  bathing  for  hot 
summer  days.  On  all  our  lakes  and  ponds  we  find  the  usual  variety  of 
swimming  sports,  while  on  some,  aquaplanes  provide  plenty  of  thrills. 

For  lovers  of  horseflesh,  probably  no  sport  in  this  entire  area  has 
the  attraction  that  racing  possesses.  In  this  realm,  of  course,  Sara¬ 
toga  ranks  head  and  shoulders  above  all  other  places.  When  there 
rises  the  cry  “they’re  off,”  the  whole  world  watches.  Here  we  find 
the  multitudes.  Here  we  feel  far  removed  from  wilderness  camp¬ 
sites,  yet  actually  they  are  quite  near  at  hand.  Our  two  resort  extremes 
are  in  striking  distance  of  each  other. 

There  are  many  forest  trails  scattered  throughout  this  area,  built 
primarily  for  horseback  riding.  As  a  rule  they  are  so  plentiful  and 
varied  that  the  rider  needs  not  long  for  new  worlds  to  conquer.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  fine  golf  courses  and  tennis  courts  abound  throughout  this  entire 
area.  It  is  probably  not  necessary  to  point  out  the  facilities  for  picnickers 
nor  the  enjoyment  possible  in  eating  one’s  meals  out-of-doors  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  time.  The  “hot-dog”  is  close  to  being  an  American  institution. 
Everyone  is  acquainted  with  its  appetizing  smell,  pleasant  taste,  and 
uncertain  after-effects.  From  Rouses  Point  to  Saratoga  and  from 
St.  Albans  to  Bennington  it  is  fried,  roasted,  boiled  or  eaten  raw  in 
prodigious  quantities.  Our  eleven  resort  counties  possess  a  wide  and 
contrasting  variety  of  attractions;  the  “hot-dog,”  however,  is  com¬ 
mon  to  all. 
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Thus  far  we  have  considered  only  the  major  economic  interests  of 
the  Lake  Champlain-Lake  George-North  Hudson  area.  There  are, 
however,  a  wide  variety  of  other  industrial  activities  which,  although 
of  importance  to  certain  communities,  are  not  typical  of  the  district 
made  up  of  our  eleven  counties.  No  history  of  this  section  would  be 
complete  without  reference  to  them,  although  a  detailed  discussion 
of  these  industries  is  not  of  general  interest.  They  cover  a  wide  range 
including  matches,  furniture,  wagons,  skis,  woodwork,  shade  rollers, 
broom  handles,  blinds,  paper  and  wooden  boxes,  veneer  packing 
cases,  veneer  panels,  sashes  and  doors,  plywood,  caskets,  wood  nov¬ 
elties,  collars,  cuffs,  silk,  lace,  shirts,  shirtwaists,  knit  goods,  gloves, 
pants,  yarn,  cloaking,  suiting,  underwear,  woolen  and  cotton  goods, 
overalls,  sport  clothes,  children’s  suits,  dresses,  wallpaper,  auto  acces¬ 
sories,  spark  plugs,  chemicals,  brick,  a  variety  of  machinery,  brushes, 
piston  rings,  paper  bags,  gas  engines,  cement  products,  nails,  dry  mats, 
bottled  water,  wax  paper,  needles,  mineral  paint,  toys,  brush  fibers, 
refrigerators,  brooms,  fertilizers,  poultry  feeds,  dyes,  bobbins,  screens, 
maple  sugar  products,  confectionery,  oat  products,  scales,  fire  clay, 
canning,  cigars,  condensed  milk,  lock-corner  mailing  boxes,  tools,  tile, 
and  others.  Of  all  our  counties  Saratoga  has  had  by  far  the  greatest 
general  industrial  development.  On  the  Vermont  side  Chittenden 
now  is  the  industrial  leader,  with  Winooski  being  the  nearest  approxi¬ 
mation  to  a  mill  town. 

In  the  early  development  of  Saratoga  County,  General  Philip 
Schuyler  played  a  very  important  part.  He  was  interested  in  a  variety 
of  enterprises,  including  the  construction  of  canals.  It  is  claimed  that 
in  1767  he  erected  the  first  flax  mill  in  the  American  colonies,  and  also 
that  he  built  the  second  oldest  cotton  factory  in  New  York  State  at 
Schuylerville.  Other  counties  had  their  own  claims  to  early  fame. 
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Warren  County’s  John  Thurman  is  said  to  have  established,  in  1 79 7 » 
the  first  calico  printing  works  in  America.  The  first  attempt  in  New 
York  State  to  manufacture  cotton  cloth  is  said  to  have  been  made  at 
Greenwich,  Washington  County.  Here  also,  in  1817,  was  established 
the  first  double  spinner  in  America.  Washington  County  was  also  hon¬ 
ored  by  the  first  manila  paper-mill  in  the  United  States,  erected  in  1844 
at  Hudson  Falls,  which  was  then  known  as  Sandy  Hill.  In  Bennington 
County  we  find  that  pottery  was  first  manufactured  as  early  as  1793, 
this  variety  being  the  most  famous  of  early  American  ceramics.  In 
Chittenden  County  the  first  of  Winooski’s  woolen  mills  was  begun  as 
far  back  as  1835,  and  this  industry  has  been  in  continuous  operation 
here  ever  since.  The  first  glass  factory  in  Vermont  was  established  at 
Salisbury,  Addison  County,  in  1813.  The  first  electric  motor  was 
invented  by  Thomas  Davenport  in  Brandon,  Rutland  County,  in  1834. 
Here  also  were  built  the  first  stoves  used  in  Vermont,  thanks  to  the 
efforts  of  John  Conant. 

One  of  the  early  features  of  business  activity  was  the  market 
where  goods  were  bartered,  or  bought  and  sold.  For  a  description  of 
this  let  us  turn  to  Clinton  County.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Platts¬ 
burgh  village  fathers,  according  to  Palmer,  “was  to  provide  for  the 
building  of  a  market-house  and  public  scales.  The  market-house  was 
erected  at  the  east  side  of  the  square  or  ‘park’  in  front  of  the  court¬ 
house.  It  was  used  for  several  years,  the  stalls,  four  in  number,  being 
annually  leased  at  auction.  The  scales  stood  about  four  rods  south  of 
the  market,  and  here  all  the  hay  sold  within  one-half  of  a  mile  of  the 
court-house  was  by  ordinance  required  to  be  weighed.  These  scales 
were  an  old-fashioned,  clumsy  affair,  provided  with  beam  and  chain, 
pulleys  and  cog-wheels,  used  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  wagons  off 
the  ground.  Between  the  market-house  and  the  hay-scales  a  turnpike 
road  was  constructed  along  the  south  side  of  the  square,  while  all 
north  of  this  road  was  a  quagmire,  in  which  innumerable  bull-frogs, 
of  monstrous  growth,  held  nightly  concerts  for  the  amusement  of  our 
forefathers.” 

Available  statistics  are  unsatisfactory  in  describing  the  development 
of  these  assorted  industries.  In  the  first  place  many  of  them  are 
State-wide  figures.  For  example,  Vermont  in  1823  is  said  to  have 
had  twenty-seven  cotton  and  woolen  factories,  thirteen  paper  mills, 
two  hundred  and  eighty-six  fulling  mills,  two  hundred  and  fifty  card- 
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ing  machines,  three  hundred  and  eighty  grain  mills  and  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  distilleries.  Our  six  Vermont  counties  included  in  this 
research  may  or  may  not  be  indicative  of  the  development  of  the 
State  as  a  whole.  In  New  York  State,  similar  figures  are  even  less 
valuable  because  of  the  greater  area  and  number  of  counties  in  that 
Commonwealth.  In  the  second  place,  industrial  statistics  for  vil¬ 
lages,  cities  or  counties  too  frequently  include  lumber  and  mineral 
products  and  are  not  itemized  by  industries.  In  the  third  place,  there 
have  been  varied  conceptions  among  people  reporting  as  to  what 
should  be  included  or  listed  under  the  general  term,  industries.  More¬ 
over,  some  of  these  business  establishments  have  little  continuity. 
What  is  true  of  one  town  one  year  may  not  be  true  the  next.  Some 
small  firms  come  rapidly  into  existence  only  to  meet  an  equally  sudden 
death.  Other  industries  are  shifted  easily  from  one  community  to 
another.  Since  the  industrial  development  of  individual  towns  and 
cities  in  earlier  times  has  been  traced  in  the  county  chapters,  we  shall 
be  primarily  concerned  here  with  the  history  of  the  past  half  century. 

The  leading  industrial  center  of  Clinton  County  is  the  city  of 
Plattsburgh.  In  1900  it  had  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-one 
industrial  establishments  in  all,  or  seventy-five  excluding  hand  trades. 
Paper  and  wood-pulp  was  the  leading  business,  but  there  were  nine 
firms  making  men’s  clothing,  eight  firms  manufacturing  women’s  cloth¬ 
ing,  six  firms  making  cigars,  cigarettes  and  smoking  tobacco,  and  three 
firms  producing  bakery  items  valued  at  $50,208.  According  to  the 
1914  report  on  manufacturers,  Plattsburgh  had  four  firms  with  busi¬ 
ness  exceeding  $100,000.  At  that  time  the  principal  industry  was  the 
manufacture  of  automobile  bodies  and  parts,  while  paper  and  wood- 
pulp  held  second  place,  and  paper  goods  third  place. 

In  1929  Plattsburgh  had  twenty-eight  establishments  with  a  pro¬ 
duction  in  excess  of  $5,000.  They  employed  five  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  workers  (average  for  the  year)  and  produced  goods  valued  at 
$4,376,668.  Although  during  the  depression  years  the  number  of 
firms  in  this  city  declined,  the  number  of  laborers  employed  and  the 
value  of  products  increased,  contrary  to  the  general  situation  prevalent 
throughout  the  nation.  In  1937  the  number  of  establishments  doing 
business  in  excess  of  $5,000  was  twenty-one.  During  this  same  year 
employment  was  given  to  1,016  workers,  while  products  were  valued 
at  $7,698,292.  These  included  wall  paper,  paper,  machinery,  shirts, 
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piston  rings  and  other  goods.  This  tremendous  change  is  indeed  quite 
an  accomplishment  for  an  era  of  national  depression,  and  Plattsburgh 
must  be  classed  today  as  strong  and  progressive  economically. 

Other  Clinton  County  communities  that  might  be  mentioned  in 
connection  with  assorted  industries  are  Rouses  Point  and  Keeseville. 
Products  from  the  former  town  in  the  1930s  include  bookbinding 
machinery  and  skis.  In  the  latter  town,  which  is  partly  within  the 
limits  of  Essex  County,  products  include  nails,  furniture,  wagons, 
shirts.  In  addition  there  are  paper,  pulp  and  rolling  mills. 

In  Essex  County  there  are  no  large  industrial  centers.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  many  communities  in  this  mountainous  section  have  had 
an  important  place  in  the  lumbering  and  mining  industries.  Other 
developments  are  few  and  far  between.  In  addition  to  Keeseville, 
there  is  industrial  activity  at  Ausable  Forks,  Port  Henry,  and 
Ticonderoga. 

Foremost  among  the  industrial  centers  of  Saratoga  County  is  Sar¬ 
atoga  Springs.  In  1900  it  possessed  eighty-seven  establishments, 
excluding  hand  trades.  At  that  time  its  leading  industry  was  the 
manufacture  of  foundry  and  machine  shop  products,  and  there  were 
three  firms  thus  engaged.  There  were,  in  addition,  companies  inter¬ 
ested  in  baking,  men’s  clothing,  women’s  clothing,  photography,  print¬ 
ing  and  publishing,  tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes.  By  1914  a  great 
change  had  taken  place  and  foundry  and  machine  shop  products  were 
relegated  to  third  place.  At  that  time  the  leading  industry  was  the 
production  of  hosiery  and  knit  goods,  while  second  place  was  occu¬ 
pied  by  druggist  preparations.  There  were  no  firms  possessing  busi¬ 
ness  in  excess  of  $100,000.  In  1929  there  were  thirty  establishments 
having  a  business  of  $5,000  or  more.  They  employed  two  hundred 
and  fifty-nine  workers  and  produced  goods  valued  at  $1,693,393.  As 
in  the  case  of  Plattsburgh,  an  important  development  has  taken  place 
in  the  depression  years.  Although  the  northern  city’s  growth  has 
been  greater  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  Saratoga  Springs  has  had 
a  greater  proportional  development.  By  1937,  its  twenty  firms, 
employing  eight  hundred  and  sixty  workers,  produced  goods  valued 
at  $3,999,894.  Like  Clinton  County’s  metropolis,  its  industrial  futqre 
seems  bright.  Its  chief  porducts  of  the  1930s  are  from  its  machine 
shops,  knitting  mills,  establishments  preparing  chemicals  and  bottled 
spring  water,  and  firms  making  wall  paper,  gloves  and  shirt  waists. 
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In  1900,  Ballston  Spa  had  twenty-nine  establishments,  excluding 
hand  trades,  which  produced  goods  valued  at  $2,885,797.  These 
included  men’s  clothing,  saddlery,  harness,  tobacco,  cigars  and  cig¬ 
arettes.  During  the  same  year,  Waterford  had  forty-two  such  firms, 
producing  goods  valued  at  $2,914,860.  Of  this  total  $2,210,550 
consisted  of  hosiery  and  knit  goods  manufactured  by  nine  establish¬ 
ments.  At  the  same  time  Mechanicville  had  thirty-three  firms  pro¬ 
ducing  goods  worth  $1,934,047.  There  was  also  other  industrial 
activity  at  Corinth,  Hadley,  South  Glens  Falls,  Schuylerville,  and 
Stillwater.  During  the  past  half  century,  Mechanicville  has  produced 
a  wide  variety  of  goods  including  pulp  and  paper,  paper  boxes,  knit 
goods,  shirts,  collars,  gloves,  dry  mats,  mattresses,  sash  and  blinds, 
iron  beds,  metal  goods  and  bricks.  At  Waterford  we  still  find  knit 
goods  being  manufactured.  In  addition  products  made  here  have 
included  gloves,  fire  hydrants,  valves,  lathes,  stocks  and  dies,  and 
brush-making  machinery.  At  Ballston  Spa  industries  have  included 
foundries  and  machine  shops,  pulp  and  paper  mills,  a  tannery  and  a 
shirtwaist  and  textile  factory.  The  communities  of  Saratoga  County 
mentioned  comprise  the  most  highly  industrialized  area  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  covered  by  this  research.  Ballston  Spa,  Mechanicville  and  Wat¬ 
erford,  in  particular,  possess  the  atmosphere  and  appearance  of  indus¬ 
trial  centers  to  a  degree  that  cannot  be  matched  in  the  other  counties. 
This  can  be  said  without  any  fear  of  contradiction. 

Practically  all  the  industrial  activity  of  Warren  County  is  confined 
to  Glens  Falls.  In  1900  it  had  eighty-eight  firms,  excluding  hand 
trades,  producing  goods  valued  at  $4,133,859.  In  addition  to  forest 
products,  they  manufactured  bread,  carriages,  wagons,  men’s  and 
women’s  clothing,  confectionery,  lime,  cement,  saddlery,  harness, 
tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes.  By  1914  there  were  twelve  firms  hav¬ 
ing  an  annual  business  in  excess  of  $100,000.  The  leading  industry 
wTas  the  manufacture  of  men’s  clothing,  followed  in  second  place  by 
pulp  and  paper,  and  in  third  place  by  cement.  In  addition  to  these 
products  there  have  since  been  manufactured  here,  wall  paper,  silk, 
lace,  paper  boxes,  matches,  collars,  cuffs,  dresses,  chemicals,  brushes, 
auto  accessories,  paper  mill  machinery  and  bricks.  By  1929  the  indus¬ 
trial  development  at  Glens  Falls  had  increased  until  fifty-two  firms 
employing  2,390  men  were  producing  goods  valued  at  $12,216,961. 
This  was  more  than  double  the  amount  produced  at  Plattsburgh  and 
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Saratoga  Springs  together.  Since  1929,  the  value  of  goods  produced  at 
Glens  Falls  has  been  withheld  by  the  government  to  avoid  disclosing 
approximations  of  data  for  individual  establishments.  Its  thirty 
firms,  which  in  1937  employed  1,602  workers,  rest  on  a  secure  eco¬ 
nomic  foundation  and  have  been  largely  responsible  for  the  unusually 
high  per  capita  wealth  existing  in  Glens  Falls.  This  city,  despite  its 
large  industries,  has  kept  itself  remarkably  clean  and  beautiful,  and 
in  many  sections  it  more  nearly  resembles  a  resort  or  residential  com¬ 
munity.  There  is  minor  industrial  activity  at  Luzerne  and  Warrens- 
burg. 

In  Washington  County  there  has  been  a  fair  amount  of  industrial 
growth.  Here  we  find  no  cities,  factories  being  spread  out  among  the 
various  towns.  Of  these,  Hudson  Falls,  then  called  Sandy  Hill,  was 
the  leader  in  1900.  At  that  time  it  had  twenty-one  firms  producing 
goods  valued  at  $2,280,820,  a  figure  that  was  exceeded  in  our  five 
New  York  counties  only  by  Glens  Falls,  Ballston  Spa  and  Waterford. 
It  has  produced  paper  products,  wall  paper,  paper  bags,  mill  machin¬ 
ery,  cement  products  and  gasoline  engines  among  others.  At  Green¬ 
wich  there  have  been  manufactured  recently  shirts,  underwear,  linen, 
thread,  paper  and  farm  machinery.  At  Salem  we  find  shirts  and  road 
building  machinery,  at  Granville  slate  products,  and  at  Whitehall  silk 
yarn. 

In  our  Vermont  counties,  we  find  much  the  same  situation  that 
exists  in  New  York,  excluding  Saratoga.  Of  these,  one  of  the  least 
industrialized  is  Addison.  Middlebury,  with  a  population  of  2,006, 
is  the  largest  community,  but  it  is  primarily  a  college  town.  The  little 
city  of  Vergennes,  one  of  the  smallest  incorporated  cities  in  the  world, 
has  a  population  of  only  1,705  and  certainly  cannot  be  called  an  indus¬ 
trial  center.  Here  we  find  large  dairy  plants,  and  firms  making  shade 
rollers  and  spark  plugs,  but  little  more  can  be  said.  Lincoln  was  once 
very  active  industrially  and  still  has  a  bobbin  factory  and  a  creamery. 
Bristol  is  very  busy  manufacturing  caskets,  mailing  boxes  and  wood 
novelties. 

In  Bennington  County,  industrial  activity  of  recent  decades  has 
been  largely  confined  to  Bennington  Township.  Here  considerable 
manufacturing  has  developed,  and  several  kinds  of  goods  have  been 
produced  in  extensive  quantities  including  knit  goods,  woolens,  hos¬ 
iery,  shirts,  collars,  cuffs,  needles,  knitting  machinery,  wax  paper, 
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woodwork,  underwear,  and  scales.  Manchester  has  marble  mills  and 
woodworking  industries. 

Of  much  greater  importance  in  the  recent  development  of  manu¬ 
facturing  than  either  Addison  or  Bennington  counties  is  Chittenden. 
As  we  have  noted,  Burlington’s  rise  to  fame  was  largely  due  to  the 
lumber  industry  and  to  the  building  of  railroad  lines  to  this  lake  port. 
There  can  be  no  surprise,  therefore,  to  find  that  lumber  continued  to 
be  important  here  after  it  had  literally  vanished  from  other  centers. 
As  late  as  1914  it  was  one  of  Burlington’s  principal  products,  sharing 
this  honor  with  planing  mill  products,  cotton  goods,  and  patent  med¬ 
icines  and  compounds.  In  that  year  this  city  had  a  total  of  seventeen 
industries  valued  in  excess  of  $100,000.  In  this  respect  Burlington 
led  all  other  communities  in  these  eleven  counties  by  a  considerable 
margin,  being  followed  by  Glens  Falls  with  twelve  such  industries. 
Fifteen  years  later,  in  1929,  we  find  that  there  were  fifty  establish¬ 
ments  with  an  annual  production  in  excess  of  $5,000.  Altogether 
these  firms  manufactured  goods  valued  at  $12,077,671.  The  only 
city  in  these  eleven  counties  reporting  a  higher  figure  was  Glens  Falls. 
During  depression  years  a  decline  set  in  at  Burlington,  the  production 
of  1933  being  little  more  than  half  that  reported  in  1929.  In  1937 
there  were  forty-nine  establishments  of  the  above  classification  pro¬ 
ducing  goods  valued  at  $9,204,870.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  sum 
was  considerably  less  than  that  reported  for  1929,  it  was  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  city  in  this  area,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Glens 
Falls,  which  did  not  report.  Goods  produced  at  Burlington  in  the 
1930s  included  dyes,  bobbins,  screens,  boxes,  lime,  maple  sugar  prod¬ 
ucts,  confectionery,  woolen  and  cotton  goods,  brush  fibers,  refriger¬ 
ators,  shade  rollers,  overalls,  brooms  and  broom  handles,  children’s 
suits,  blinds,  sport  clothes,  fertilizers  and  poultry  foods.  Today  this 
clean  progressive  Vermont  metropolis  faces  the  future  as  one  of  the 
most  important  manufacturing  centers  of  this  entire  area. 

No  community  in  all  Vermont  is  so  entirely  an  industrial  town  as 
is  Burlington’s  next-door  neighbor,  Winooski.  It  is  very  similar  to 
the  mill  towns  characteristic  of  the  Boston  area,  or  to  certain  of  Sara¬ 
toga  County’s  communities.  Ira  Allen  laid  the  cornerstone  of  its 
industrial  development,  and  a  woolen  mill  was  established  here  as 
early  as  1835.  Today  the  American  Woolen  Company  operates  here 
one  of  the  largest  textile  plants  in  the  United  States.  The  manufac- 
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ture  of  textiles  constitutes  Winooski’s  leading  industry.  This  commu¬ 
nity  is  also  noted  for  window  screens,  being  at  one  time  the  world’s 
largest  producer  in  this  field,  due  to  the  leadership  of  the  Porter 
Screen  Company.  Here  we  find  also  a  third  major  industrial  devel¬ 
opment,  centering  around  the  manufacture  of  furniture,  by  the  Ver¬ 
mont  Furniture  Manufacturing  Company.  Other  Chittenden  County 
industrial  centers  of  minor  importance  are  Essex  Junction  and  Rich¬ 
mond.  The  former  is  noted  for  its  brick  and  tile,  whereas  the  latter 
has  been  a  large  producer  of  condensed  milk. 

Franklin  County  is  less  industrialized  than  Chittenden.  Fore¬ 
most  among  its  communities  is  St.  Albans,  the  railroad  city,  with  its 
railway  shops  and  foundry.  Other  industrial  interests  consist  of  can¬ 
ning,  cigars  and  condensed  milk.  This  is  very  much  unlike  most  rail¬ 
road  centers,  however,  in  that  it  is  unbelievably  clean  and  free  from 
smoke  and  noise.  Swanton  is  noted  for  the  sash  and  door  industry; 
East  Berkshire  for  the  making  of  farm  machinery;  and  Richford  for 
veneer  packing  cases,  veneer  panels,  overalls,  garments  and  oat  prod¬ 
ucts.  Grand  Isle  County  has  no  industrialized  towns. 

The  development  of  Rutland  County  was  in  large  measure  based 
on  its  mineral  resources,  particularly  marble,  and  has  been  discussed 
in  detail  in  the  chapter  on  minerals.  Of  the  communities  here,  the 
city  of  Rutland  clearly  stands  out.  In  1914  it  had  eleven  industries 
valued  at  more  than  $100,000,  as  compared  with  Burlington’s  seven¬ 
teen,  Glens  Falls’  twelve,  Plattsburgh’s  four,  and  none  at  Saratoga 
Springs.  At  that  time  its  principal  industries  were  scales  and  balances, 
steam  railroad  repair  shops,  foundry  and  machine  shop  products  in 
addition  to  its  marble  and  stone  works.  Fifteen  years  later,  in  1929, 
Rutland  reported  forty-one  plants  with  an  annual  production  in 
excess  of  $5,000.  Goods  manufactured  by  these  were  valued  at 
$6,550,057,  considerably  more  than  the  amount  produced  at  Saratoga 
Springs  and  Plattsburgh,  but  much  less  than  that  produced  at  Glens 
Falls  and  Burlington.  This  figure  declined  to  $2,702,254  in  1933 
and  climbed  up  to  $3,739,695  in  1937.  At  this  time,  Rutland  trailed 
all  the  other  four  cities  mentioned.  In  this  decade  the  chief  industries 
reported  were  scales,  stone-working  machinery,  fire  clay  and  a  cream¬ 
ery.  In  addition  to  mineral  products  of  various  Rutland  County 
towns,  there  are  also  others.  Wallingford  possesses  one  of  the  twelve 
plants  operated  by  the  American  Fork  and  Hoe  Company,  largest 
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manufacturers  of  garden  tools  in  the  world.  Fair  Haven  makes 
shirts,  while  Brandon  possesses  a  toy  factory,  mineral  paint  works, 
and  kaolin. 

Now  that  we  have  completed  a  survey  of  the  part  the  individual 
communities  play  in  the  present  and  recent  industrial  development  of 
this  area  it  is  interesting  to  compare  the  various  counties  as  separate 
units.  In  this  study  we  must  more  or  less  disregard  Grand  Isle 
County  because  few  statistics  are  available.  It  had  but  two  plants  pro¬ 
ducing  in  excess  of  $5,000  annually  and  figures  were  withheld  to  avoid 
disclosing  data  of  individual  firms.  In  any  case  in  any  statistics  deal¬ 
ing  with  manufacturing  this  county  must  be  last,  because  it  is  almost 
entirely  an  agricultural  area.  Here  we  shall  primarily  concern  our¬ 
selves  with  the  other  ten. 

In  1929,  Rutland  County’s  industries  were  apparently  the  least 
centralized  because  it  had  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  separate 
plants,  leading  Saratoga  which  had  one  hundred  and  six.  Following 
in  order  were  Chittenden,  Warren,  Washington,  Franklin,  Clinton, 
Bennington,  Essex  and  Addison.  When  we  examine  the  value  of 
products  manufactured  we  find  that  Saratoga’s  one  hundred  and  six 
plants  produced  more  than  double  that  of  Rutland’s  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three.  Indeed,  Rutland  occupied  sixth  place,  being  exceeded 
by  Saratoga  with  $35,661,678,  Washington  with  $22,746,098,  Chit¬ 
tenden  with  $19,814,848,  Warren  with  $17,317,262,  and  Franklin 
with  $17,077,562.  Following  Rutland’s  production  of  $16,011,525, 
came  Bennington,  Clinton,  Essex  and  Addison  in  that  order. 

All  counties  reported  fewer  plants  in  1937  than  in  1929.  As  on 
the  previous  occasion  Rutland  led,  this  time  with  ninety-one,  followed 
by  Chittenden  with  seventy-eight,  Saratoga  with  seventy-six,  and  then 
Washington,  Clinton  and  Warren  (tied),  Franklin,  Bennington,  Addi¬ 
son  and  Essex.  With  the  exception  of  Clinton  County,  all  produced 
less  in  1937  than  in  1929.  In  the  later  year,  Saratoga  County  con¬ 
tinued  to  lead  with  $33,247,390,  with  Washington  still  in  second  place 
with  $17,833,111.  Chittenden  had  narrowed  the  gap,  but  remained 
in  third  place  with  $17,548,286.  Meanwhile  Clinton  County’s  pro¬ 
duction  jumped  from  $8,597,372  in  1929  to  $14,137,779  in  1 93 7  and 
carried  it  from  eighth  to  fourth  place.  Due  to  this  sensational  devel¬ 
opment  in  depression  years,  Warren  was  pushed  from  fourth  to  fifth 
place,  and  Franklin  from  fifth  to  sixth  position.  Bennington  remained 
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as  number  seven,  but  Rutland  declined  from  sixth  to  eighth  place. 
Essex  remained  number  nine  and  Addison  number  ten. 

The  value  of  products  manufactured  by  the  various  counties 
does  not  always  have  the  same  implication  as  does  value  added  by 
manufacture.  In  this  respect  Saratoga  County  leads  again,  but  the 
only  other  counties  occupying  the  same  rungs  on  both  ladders  are 
Bennington,  Essex  and  Addison.  In  this  comparison,  Chittenden  is 
second  instead  of  third,  Washington  third  rather  than  second,  War¬ 
ren  fourth  rather  than  fifth,  Rutland  fifth  rather  than  eighth,  Clinton 
sixth  rather  than  fourth,  and  Franklin  eighth  instead  of  sixth. 

Of  all  these  statistics  the  most  astounding  deal  with  the  recent 
growth  of  Clinton  industrially.  The  odd  part  of  it  is  that  most  of  the 
development  took  place  after  1935.  In  that  year  production  was 
valued  at  $6,962,796,  yet  more  than  doubled  in  the  next  two  years, 
reaching  $14,137,779.  Over  three  million  dollars  of  this  increase 
came  from  the  city  of  Plattsburgh  alone. 

Labor  statistics  in  these  eleven  counties  offer  little  of  the  unex¬ 
pected.  In  1937  Saratoga  led  with  5,145  average  wage  earners  for 
the  year  and  also  with  $5,999,679  paid  in  wages.  In  both  cases  these 
figures  exceed  similar  statistics  for  1929.  This  would  make  the  aver¬ 
age  amount  of  money  received  by  the  laborer  as  very  close  to  $1,000 
per  year.  This  is  slightly  less  than  in  1929.  In  this  eight-year  period, 
Chittenden  and  Rutland  changed  positions,  the  former  moving  from 
fourth  to  second  and  the  latter  going  from  second  to  fourth.  In  both 
years  Washington  County  held  the  number  three  position.  In  1937, 
Chittenden  reported  3,885  laborers  receiving  $3,619,693;  Washing¬ 
ton  paid  3,391  workers  $3,301,727,  and  Rutland  employed  2,780 
men  earning  $2,652,930.  Bennington  employed  more  laborers  than 
Warren,  but  paid  them  less.  Clinton  was  in  seventh  place,  Essex  in 
eighth,  Franklin  in  ninth,  and  Addison  in  tenth.  It  would  seem  that, 
in  general,  wages  are  slightly  higher  in  New  York  than  in  Vermont. 
In  1937  in  each  of  our  Vermont  counties,  the  average  amount  earned 
was  slightly  under  $1,000,  whereas  on  the  other  side  of  the  Cham¬ 
plain  Valley  the  amount  was  in  excess  of  that  sum.  The  only  New 
York  county  found  to  be  an  exception  was  Washington. 

Of  our  five  main  industrial  centers,  all  reported  the  number  of 
workers,  but  not  wages  paid,  Glens  Falls  omitting  that  total.  Bur¬ 
lington  was  first  with  1,692  laborers  earning  $1,600,240.  Glens  Falls 
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reported  1,602  workers,  while  Plattsburgh  was  third  with  1,016  work¬ 
ers  and  $1,019,071.  Saratoga  Springs’  eight  hundred  and  sixty 
laborers  exceeded  Rutland’s  eight  hundred  and  thirty-two,  but  the 
Vermont  city  paid  $811,173  in  wages,  while  Saratoga  paid  $736,498. 
So  far  as  these  industries  alone  were  concerned,  the  average  annual 
income  of  the  workers  exceeded  $1,000  in  Plattsburgh  and  probably  in 
Glens  Falls,  but  fell  under  that  figure  in  Saratoga  Springs,  Burlington 
and  Rutland. 

As  a  rule,  the  proportion  of  inhabitants  of  the  counties  engaged  in 
these  industries  is  quite  small.  Of  all,  Bennington  leads  in  this  respect, 
2,570  being  employed  in  industry  in  1937  as  compared  with  a  1930 
population  of  21,655.  Similar  figures  for  Saratoga  County  are  5,986 
and  63,314,  the  number  of  workers  in  this  industrialized  county  being 
less  than  one-tenth  of  the  total  population.  At  the  other  extreme  we 
find  Grand  Isle,  Franklin,  Addison  and  Essex.  Figures  for  Grand 
Isle  for  1937  are  unavailable,  but  in  1929  it  had  but  eighteen  indus¬ 
trial  laborers  out  of  a  1930  population  of  3,944.  In  Franklin,  Addi¬ 
son  and  Essex  the  ratio  is  in  the  vicinity  of  one  to  thirty;  the  first 
reporting,  on  the  basis  of  1937  statistics,  nine  hundred  and  sixty-three 
out  of  29,975;  the  second,  five  hundred  and  fifty  out  of  17,952;  and 
the  third,  1,004  out  of  33,959.  Because  of  this  situation  industrial 
problems  are  not  so  serious  here  as  in  other  sections.  Factory  work¬ 
ers  are  not  so  dependent  on  their  jobs  because  the  resort  areas  and 
farms  also  present  employment  possibilities.  On  the  other  hand  the 
employer  can  easily  tap  unused  labor  when  he  needs  it,  although  it 
may  be  unskilled.  To  be  sure,  there  has  been  a  certain  amount  of 
strain  and  friction  between  capital  and  labor  from  time  to  time.  Both 
sides  have  resorted  to  the  usual  methods  of  gaining  victory.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  however,  this  section  has  been  spared  fanaticism  and  bloodshed. 
In  a  section  such  as  ours,  where  we  find  intense  individualism,  it  is  too 
much  to  expect  people  always  to  work  together  in  complete  harmony, 
whether  employers  or  employees.  If  our  entire  population,  or  even  a 
substantial  part  of  it,  were  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits,  struggles 
between  capital  and  labor  would  be  of  vital  concern,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  this  is  primarily  an  agricultural  and  resort  area. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  underestimate  the  importance  of  industry 
to  this  section,  however.  Even  disregarding  for  the  time  being  the 
great  lumber  and  mineral  industries,  the  smaller  assorted  plants  and 
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factories  bring  much  wealth  here.  They  provide  work,  and  in  many 
cases  supplement  agriculture  and  resort  business.  They  are  indeed  of 
great  importance,  both  directly  and  indirectly  to  these  counties,  and 
their  prosperity  as  they  affect  labor,  capital  and  the  public  is  essential 
to  the  best  interests  of  us  all.  Industry  in  general  is  strong  enough 
here  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  population,  yet  not  dominant  enough 
in  our  economic  order  to  rule  our  lives  and  chain  us  to  the  machine 
age. 

What  the  future  of  the  lesser  industries  will  be  in  this  area  no 
one  can  state.  There  are  many  advantages,  particularly  the  great 
supply  of  water  power.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  there  will  be  sudden  changes,  mushroom  growths,  unex¬ 
pected  reversals  and  shifting  around.  There  has  always  been  a  ten¬ 
dency  for  the  small  industries  to  rise  and  disappear  in  a  haphazard 
fashion.  What  is  true  of  an  industry  in  a  certain  community  as  I 
write  this  chapter  may  be  out  of  date  next  year.  The  reasons  for  this 
inconsistent  development  are  nearly  as  numerous  as  the  firms  them¬ 
selves.  They  may  have  to  do  with  financing,  management,  local  con¬ 
ditions,  national  depressions,  new  discoveries  or  inventions,  person¬ 
alities,  politics  or  plain  luck.  Perhaps  the  outbreak  of  a  war  creates 
an  unexpected  need  for  a  certain  product  and  catapults  the  owner  of 
a  sick  factory  into  Millionaires’  Row.  Some  of  our  industries  at  the 
moment  are  veritable  gold  mines;  some  are  sick  near  unto  death;  in 
between  there  is  a  tremendous  range.  Many  have  had  hard  fights  to 
outlast  the  recent  depression,  and  others  have  fallen  by  the  wayside. 
Success  in  these  lesser  industries  seems  to  be  a  fickle  goddess,  scowling 
ominously  one  moment  and  smiling  the  next.  All  around  us  is  cease¬ 
less  change,  with  the  future  apparently  as  unpredictable  as  anything 
can  be.  We  only  know  that  whatever  part  of  the  industrial  order  may 
be  assigned  to  the  business  men  of  these  counties  will,  on  the  whole, 
be  featured  by  courage,  efficiency  and  integrity. 
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One  of  the  most  general  characteristics  of  frontier  economy  was 
the  almost  complete  lack  of  money.  Most  of  the  early  business  trans¬ 
actions  were  conducted  by  barter.  As  we  have  seen,  the  early  pio¬ 
neers  transported  the  surplus  produce  of  their  primitive  farms  to 
such  market  places  as  Montreal,  Quebec,  Troy,  Albany,  and  Boston, 
where  they  received  in  exchange  the  few  necessities  for  which  they 
were  dependent  upon  civilization.  Perhaps  butter  was  traded  for  salt 
without  any  medium  of  exchange  being  used.  When  the  Dutch  first 
settled  New  Amsterdam,  they  adopted  to  some  extent  the  Indian  use  of 
wampum,  but  there  is  little  evidence  that  this  was  ever  in  general  use 
in  the  Champlain  Valley,  it  probably  being  more  common  in  Saratoga 
County  than  elsewhere.  Of  great  importance  in  this  area,  however, 
was  pot  and  pearl  ash.  This  whole  territory  was  so  thickly  wooded 
that  the  pioneer  was  cramped  for  room  and  forced  to  destroy  the 
trees  in  self-defense.  The  easiest  method  of  eliminating  the  giants  of 
the  forests  was  by  fire.  At  the  same  time  it  so  happened  that  in  Can¬ 
ada  and  Europe  ash  was  in  considerable  demand.  As  a  result  this 
easily  transportable  product  became  a  standard  medium  of  exchange. 
It  also  provided  the  pioneer  with  almost  the  only  cash  money  he  could 
obtain,  when  sent  to  Europe.  The  skins  of  animals  were  often  used 
in  place  of  money,  as  were  also  bags  of  wheat  and  other  agricultural 
commodities. 

It  was  only  natural  that  banking  should  have  developed  consider¬ 
ably  earlier  in  New  York  State  than  in  Vermont  because  the  for¬ 
mer  bordered  on  the  sea.  Prior  to  1806,  however,  there  was  not  a 
bank  in  our  eleven  counties  on  either  side  of  the  Champlain  Valley. 
Indeed,  there  was  not  at  that  time  a  bank  in  all  Vermont!  Of  the 
six  such  institutions  then  existing  in  New  York,  four  were  in  the  met- 
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ropolitan  area,  one  at  Hudson  and  one  at  Albany.  By  the  end  of  that 
era,  settlement  was  widespread  here  and  it  is  difficult  to  visualize  under 
these  circumstances  the  general  financial  situation  that  existed. 

In  numerous  cases  merchants  performed  the  functions  of  bankers. 
In  the  first  place  the  need  of  money  was  at  a  minimum  because  of  the 
storekeeper’s  willingness  to  accept  in  barter  almost  any  goods  or  pro¬ 
duce  imaginable,  regardless  of  his  chances  of  disposing  of  them  later 
on.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  suffered  unduly  from  this  practice, 
however;  his  margin  of  profit  as  a  rule  being  more  than  sufficient  to 
cover  any  probable  loss  arising  from  his  bartering  operations.  In  the 
second  place  the  merchant  granted  credit  to  an  astonishing  degree.  Since 
the  early  settler  was  able  to  satisfy  practically  all  of  his  primitive 
wants  at  the  village  store,  he  had  little  need  of  money  or  banking 
facilities  in  any  case.  It  might  seem  that  the  storekeeper  was  a  reck¬ 
less,  easy-going  fellow  headed  for  bankruptcy  by  trusting  his  neigh¬ 
bor  to  such  a  great  extent.  This,  however,  is  but  one  side  of  the 
picture.  If  the  customer  did  not  pay  he  was  denied  further  credit, 
and  that  meant  that  he  was  outside  the  pale  of  civilization  unless  he 
moved,  for  there  was  frequently  but  one  store  in  a  community.  If 
other  stores  did  exist,  rival  merchants  were  in  any  case  unlikely  to 
accommodate  the  unfortunate  customer.  Generally  when  indebtedness 
began  to  reach  undesirable  heights  it  was  secured.  By  virtue  of  his  con¬ 
trol  over  money  and  credit,  the  early  merchant  was  often  the  political, 
moral  and  social — as  well  as  financial — czar  of  his  community.  In 
the  third  place  the  storekeeper  would  often  advance  cash  to  his  cus¬ 
tomers  as  readily  as  goods.  Perhaps  he  would,  on  written  order,  pay 
out  cash  to  a  third  party.  In  the  fourth  place,  he  might  even  issue  his 
own  notes,  if  currency  was  inadequate.  Under  the  law  anyone  could 
issue  such  notes  or  receive  funds  on  deposit.  Thus,  even  though  there 
were  no  banks,  as  we  understand  them,  in  this  area  before  1806  there 
were  many  bankers,  although  they  were  primarily  known  as  store¬ 
keepers  and  merchants.  If  more  extensive  banking  facilities  were 
needed  than  could  be  supplied  in  the  local  communities,  there  was  a 
tendency  to  seek  out  banks  in  the  populated  centers  where  the  settlers 
marketed  their  surplus  or  where  the  merchants  had  their  contacts. 

There  were  a  number  of  reasons  existing  in  the  early  days  why 
people  did  not  want  banks.  Until  the  National  Constitution  went 
into  effect,  currency,  particularly  paper  money,  was  in  a  chaotic  con- 
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dition.  The  entire  country  was  flooded  with  Continental  currency,  which 
constantly  declined  in  value  until  the  phrase  “not  worth  a  Continental” 
became  a  term  of  reproach.  Inevitably  people  came  to  sour  on  all  paper 
money,  particularly  in  Vermont.  It  is  true  that  in  1781  this  State 
resorted  to  the  emission  of  bills  of  credit  to  carry  on  war,  pay  the  State 
debts,  and  also  to  enlarge  the  circulating  medium;  yet  in  1786  the 
people  rejected  a  referendum  proposing  the  establishment  of  banks, 
primarily  because  of  their  opposition  to  any  kind  of  paper  money.  In 
spite  of  this  prohibition,  however,  it  was  impossible  for  Vermont  to 
exclude  bills  of  other  commonwealths.  Bank  failures  in  other  states  and 
in  foreign  countries  adversely  affected  the  value  of  this  money,  and  the 
people  were  also  swindled  by  counterfeiters. 

Another  reason  why  the  residents  of  the  Champlain  Valley  did  not 
want  banks  was  that  the  institutions  of  neighboring  states  were 
monopolistic  in  character,  dominated  by  politics,  and  dedicated  pri¬ 
marily  to  the  greed  of  a  privileged  few.  The  people  of  this  area  dis¬ 
liked  and  feared  them  so  much  that  they  were  opposed  to  banks  among 
themselves.  In  those  days,  to  have  a  bank,  it  was  necessary  to  obtain 
a  charter  from  the  Legislature,  and  this  could  only  be  won  by  political 
skill  or  favoritism.  The  controlling  faction  of  the  dominant  political 
party  normally  secured  the  necessary  authority  to  establish  its  bank 
or  banks  and  then  promptly  vetoed  potential  rivals.  Although  this 
was  not  in  accord  with  sound  banking  principles  it  undoubtedly  was  a 
lucrative  arrangement  to  the  privileged  few. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  how  a  charter  could  be  obtained  by 
political  skill,  as  contrasted  with  favoritism,  was  afforded  by  the 
experience  of  Aaron  Burr  in  1799.  At  that  time  Alexander  Hamil¬ 
ton  and  the  Federalists  happened  to  be  in  the  driver’s  seat.  The 
Republicans,  led  by  Burr,  wished  to  organize  a  bank  to  challenge  the 
existing  monopoly,  but  realized  the  futility  of  appealing  to  their 
political  enemies.  It  so  happened  that  at  this  particular  time  New 
York  City  was  menaced  by  disease  which  was  thought  to  be  caused  by 
impure  water.  Burr,  therefore,  asked  the  Legislature  to  charter  a 
corporation  with  $2,000,000  capital  to  build  water  works  and  provide 
pure  water  for  the  city,  but  managed  to  slip  into  the  bill  a  proviso, 
vaguely  worded,  which  would  give  this  company  the  right  to  conduct 
banking  operations.  Being  on  the  face  of  it  primarily  concerned  with 
health,  the  Federalists  allowed  the  charter  to  be  favorably  voted.  Burr 
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actually  used  $1,000,000  for  water  works,  completed  in  1840,  but 
the  remainder  was  used  for  banking  purposes  and  the  establishment 
of  the  Manhattan  Company. 

Needless  to  say  the  democratic  New  Englanders  who  lived  in  Ver¬ 
mont  and  in  much  of  northern  New  York  rebelled  at  anything  as 
undemocratic,  as  privileged,  and  as  powerful  as  the  banks  that  then 
existed  in  New  York  City,  and  also  in  other  states.  To  a  large  extent 
their  opposition  to  banks  was  similar  to  that  expressed  by  Andrew 
Jackson  in  the  1830s. 

A  third  major  reason  why  the  residents  of  the  Champlain  Valley 
had  an  antipathy  toward  banks  was  that  the  institutions  of  that  day 
that  existed  in  neighboring  areas  were  almost  completely  unregulated. 
No  governmental  agencies  examined  books  or  banking  methods. 
Frauds  were  unchecked  and  trickery  was  rampant.  There  was  no  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  investing  public,  except  the  integrity  of  the  financiers  or 
politicians  who  were  in  control. 

As  time  went  on,  however,  the  citizens  of  this  area  became  gradu¬ 
ally  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  having  some  kind  of  a  banking  sys¬ 
tem  and  at  a  session  of  the  Vermont  Legislature  at  Middlebury  in 
1806  a  State  bank  was  established.  There  were  at  first  two  branches: 
one  at  Middlebury  and  the  other  at  Woodstock.  In  1807  two  addi¬ 
tional  branches  were  established  at  Burlington  and  Westminster, 
respectively.  Thus  Middlebury  had  the  honor  of  possessing  the  first 
bank  in  the  area  covered  by  this  research.  This  experiment  was  not  a  suc¬ 
cess,  however,  and  the  Legislature  was  forced  to  close  the  bank’s  doors 
in  1813.  All  business  was  done  in  these  branches  on  State  credit,  no 
capital  being  subscribed.  Money  was  scarce  among  the  people,  the 
county  was  in  debt,  most  of  the  business  transactions  were  conducted  by 
barter,  notes  were  usually  payable  in  cattle  or  grain  rather  than  in  cash, 
and  obligations  were  as  a  rule  met  in  careless  fashion  by  the  agri¬ 
cultural  population.  The  Legislature  adopted  various  measures  to 
improve  the  situation:  such  as  making  the  bills  lawful  tender  in  the 
payment  of  land  taxes  and  providing  a  more  efficient  way  of  enforcing 
the  meeting  of  obligations.  The  bank  continued  to  be  sickly,  however. 
The  death  blow  finally  fell  in  the  summer  of  1812  when  the  banking 
house  was  entered  and  a  large  amount  of  money,  bills  and  other  valua¬ 
bles  stolen.  Efforts  to  catch  the  criminals  were  not  successful. 

Although  this  experiment  was  a  dismal  failure,  banks  gradually 
became  more  essential  as  the  State  was  developed  economically.  The 
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rapid  increase  of  navigation  and  trade  on  Lake  Champlain,  the  build¬ 
ing  of  improved  highways  and  the  completion  of  the  Champlain  Canal 
in  1823  all  added  materially  to  this  need.  To  meet  this  demand  new 
banks  were  established  and  by  1838  there  were  twenty  in  Vermont. 
Although  bank  failures  continued  to  be  too  frequent,  there  were  by 
i860  fifty-two  institutions  doing  business. 

Except  for  the  pioneer  banks  already  discussed,  no  purpose  can  be 
served  by  reference  to  defunct  banks;  and  we  shall  now  concern  our¬ 
selves  with  those  institutions  now  in  existence.  According  to  “Polk’s 
Banking  Encyclopedia”  the  three  oldest  banks — not  only  in  western 
Vermont  but  in  the  eleven  counties  of  this  research — are  to  be  found 
in  Addison  County.  The  first  of  these  is  located  at  Vergennes.  When 
it  was  originally  established  in  1826  it  was  known  as  the  Bank  of 
Vergennes,  but  when  it  was  rechartered  in  1865  it  became  the  National 
Bank  of  Vergennes.  At  first  it  operated  with  a  capital  of  $100,000, 
but  on  the  latter  date  this  was  increased  to  $150,000.  Today  it  is  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  has  total  resources  of 
$880,000.  The  second  oldest  bank  in  this  area  is  the  National  Bank 
of  Middlebury,  originally  chartered  by  the  Vermont  Legislature  in 
1831  as  the  Bank  of  Middlebury.  Originally  it  had  a  capitalization 
of  $100,000.  Today  it  is  a  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
and  has  total  resources  of  $1,588,000.  In  the  same  decade  (1836) 
a  Middlebury  Savings  Bank  was  also  established  here,  but  it  made 
unfortunate  investments  in  railway  bonds  and  became  insolvent  after 
about  twenty  years.  The  third  oldest  bank  in  these  eleven  counties 
now  in  existence  is  the  First  National  Bank  of  Orwell,  originally 
organized  in  1833  as  the  Farmers’  Bank  of  Orwell.  Today  it  is  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  with  total  resources  of 
$284,000. 

Meanwhile,  let  us  examine  the  early  development  of  banks  in  New 
York  State.  By  1812  nineteen  banks  had  been  chartered  by  the  Leg¬ 
islature  with  an  authorized  capital  of  $18,216,000;  while  by  1829 
twenty-four  additional  institutions  had  received  charters,  bringing  the 
State  total  bank  capitalization  to  $25,105,000,  over  half  of  which  was 
authorized  for  New  York  City  alone.  During  this  period  the  State’s 
banking  system  continued  to  be  characterized  by  political  favoritism. 
There  was  one  advantage  to  this,  however,  in  that  it  prevented  the 
establishment  of  wildcat  banks  in  the  rural  areas,  as  happened  in 
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other  states.  Perhaps  it  was  just  as  well  that  our  five  New  York 
counties  included  in  this  area  were  spared  an  epidemic  of  unsound 
banking,  even  though  the  lack  of  such  institutions  was  somewhat  of 
a  hardship.  When  the  State  did  finally  veer  to  regulatory  measures 
it  went  to  the  opposite  extreme  and  the  provisions  of  one  act  were 
so  rigorous  that  not  one  bank  was  established  while  it  was  in  effect. 
Finally,  in  1838,  came  the  installation  of  the  Free  Banking  System. 
No  longer  was  a  bank  charter  to  be  gained  by  political  favorites  and 
based  on  fraud  and  privilege.  Anyone  who  could  meet  certain  statu¬ 
tory  requirements  could  now  enter  the  field.  Although  Michigan  had 
toyed  with  a  similar  plan  the  preceding  year,  New  York  was  the  first 
State  to  make  it  work  successfully.  Sixteen  other  states  later  copied 
its  features,  while  it  also  was  the  model  of  our  national  banking 
system  set  up  during  the  Civil  War.  The  only  difficulty  was  that 
too  many  individuals  entered  the  banking  field  in  northern  New  York 
and  other  parts  of  the  State  as  well,  with  the  result  that  banks  were 
too  numerous  and  failures  were  frequent.  In  1848  the  number  of 
free  banks  in  the  State  was  fifty-three. 

The  earliest  bank  in  our  five  New  York  counties  was  established 
at  Waterford,  Saratoga  County,  in  1830.  It  had  a  capital  of  $100,- 
000  with  4,000  shares  of  stock  valued  at  $25  each,  and  was  known 
as  the  Saratoga  County  Bank.  In  1865  it  became  a  National  bank, 
but  in  1871  became  again  a  State  bank,  assuming  once  more  its  old 
name.  Today  this  institution  no  longer  exists.  The  oldest  bank  in 
our  five  New  York  counties  still  doing  business,  and  preceded  in  this 
entire  area  only  by  the  three  Addison  County  banks  mentioned,  is  the 
Ballston  Spa  National  Bank.  Although  this  community  had  an  early 
economic  development  and  was  also  the  political  center  of  the  county, 
prior  to  1838  all  its  banking  was  done  at  Schenectady,  Troy  and 
Waterford.  In  that  year,  however,  occurred  the  organization  of  the 
Ballston  Spa  Bank.  It  began  business  the  following  year  and  con¬ 
tinued  with  that  name  until  it  was  reorganized  in  1865.  Today  it  is 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  has  total  resources  of 
$3,917,000. 

The  passage  of  the  National  Banking  Act  in  1862  exerted  a  pro¬ 
found  influence  on  the  financial  development  of  both  Vermont  and 
New  York.  At  that  time  our  Nation  was  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war. 
More  than  ever  there  was  now  a  need  for  a  uniform  currency  through' 
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out  the  country.  In  addition,  the  administration  realized  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  a  better  market  for  government  bonds,  the  proceeds  of  which 
were  essential  if  victory  was  to  be  achieved.  Both  these  needs  were 
met  by  the  National  Banking  Act.  This  provided,  among  other 
things,  for  government  supervision  of  bank  operations  and  a  circula¬ 
tion  based  directly  upon  the  securities  and  guarantee  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  When  this  legislation  was  passed  New  York  State  had  three 
hundred  and  nine  State  banks  in  operation;  while  in  1863  there  were 
only  seven  National  banks  by  contrast.  Within  four  or  five  years  the 
number  of  State  institutions  fell  to  forty-five  while  National  banks 
climbed  to  three  hundred  and  four,  which  is  close  to  being  a  complete 
reversal.  A  similar  situation  existed  in  Vermont  which,  in  1870,  had 
forty  National  banks.  Throughout  this  entire  area  banks  switched 
from  State  to  Federal  control,  as  we  have  already  noted,  in  Vergennes, 
Middlebury,  Orwell,  Waterford  and  Ballston  Spa.  By  the  1860s  our 
State  systems  were  on  a  sound  basis  and  a  casual  reader  may  be  par¬ 
doned  if  he  feels  astonished  at  this  wholesale  rush  to  the  Federal  band¬ 
wagon.  This  transition  was  primarily  due  to  the  imposition  of  a  ten 
per  cent  tax  on  the  notes  of  State  banks,  legislation  which  rapidly 
convinced  bankers  that  they  should  conform  to  the  needs  and  desires 
of  the  national  administration.  After  1868,  however,  the  number  of 
State  banks  increased  faster  than  National  banks,  climbing  to  two  hun¬ 
dred  in  New  York  State  by  1894. 

Today  there  are  four  hundred  and  thirty-four  National  banks 
and  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  branches  in  New  York  State;  four 
hundred  and  forty-three  State  banks  and  trust  companies  and  four 
hundred  and  forty-seven  branches;  thirteen  private  banks;  fourteen 
other  banks;  eighteen  other  branches,  making  a  total  of  nine  hundred 
and  four  banks  and  six  hundred  and  thirty-nine  branches.  In  Ver¬ 
mont  there  are  forty-two  National  banks  and  two  branches,  and 
forty-two  State  banks  and  trust  companies  and  nineteen  branches, 
making  a  total  of  eighty-four  banks  and  twenty-one  branches.  New 
York  State  has  come  to  be  the  financial  center  of  the  Nation  and  leads 
all  states  by  an  overwhelming  margin  in  banking  resources.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Polk,  they  are  valued  at  $24,506,883,404;  while  Pennsylvania 
trails  far  away  in  second  place  with  $6,746,327,696.  Vermont  is  a 
much  smaller  State  and  its  basic  industry  is  agriculture.  One  would 
expect  to  find  it  far  down  the  list  of  states,  but  when  we  examine 
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the  figures  we  find  that  its  total  resources  of  $205,568,255  exceed 
those  of  thirteen  other  commonwealths. 

When  we  confine  our  attention  to  the  eleven  counties  of  this 
review  we  find  many  interesting  facts.  On  the  Vermont  side  there 
are  thirty-seven  banks  as  compared  with  thirty-three  in  our  five  New 
York  subdivisions.  The  Vermont  institutions  have  a  great  variation 
in  size  ranging  from  resources  of  $56,000  to  $19,573,000.  Their 
total  resources  are  $101,263,011,  or  an  average  of  $2,736,838.  Six 
banks  have  resources  under  $500,000;  seven  between  that  and 
$1,000,000;  twenty-one  between  that  and  $10,000,000;  and  three 
beyond  that  figure.  The  resources  of  our  New  York  banks  range 
from  $240,000  to  $12,719,000.  The  total  for  all  thirty-three  insti¬ 
tutions  is  $78,766,156,  or  an  average  of  $2,387,156.  Four  have 
resources  under  $500,000;  eight  from  that  to  $1,000,000;  twenty 
from  that  to  $10,000,000;  and  one  above  that  figure.  Adding  totals 
we  find  that  the  seventy  banks  in  these  eleven  counties  have  combined 
resources  of  $180,039,167,  or  an  average  of  $2,571,988.  This 
affords  a  startling  contrast  to  the  $50,000  to  $100,000  capitalization 
that  most  of  these  banks  had  originally. 

The  largest  and  the  smallest  banks  are  both  in  Burlington.  First 
and  foremost  is  the  Burlington  Savings  Bank,  which  has  total  capital 
resources  of  $19,573,000.  This  is  a  State  institution,  organized  back 
in  1847,  and  has  enjoyed  unusual  prosperity.  Second  in  size,  and  larg¬ 
est  of  all  in  this  area  that  belong  to  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  is  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Glens  Falls,  with  its  total  resources  of  $12,- 
719,000.  It  was  originally  organized  in  1853  under  the  title  of  the 
Commercial  Bank  of  Glens  Falls,  but  was  reorganized  as  a  National 
institution  in  1865.  The  third  largest  bank,  and  the  largest  of  all  those 
in  our  six  Vermont  counties  belonging  to  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  is 
the  Howard  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  According  to  Polk 
it  was  organized  in  1870  and  has  present  resources  of  $12,049,000. 
The  only  other  bank  in  these  eleven  counties  having  resources  in 
excess  of  ten  million  dollars  is  the  Rutland  Savings  Bank,  a  State 
institution  organized  in  1850.  In  fifth  place  we  find  the  Adirondack 
Trust  Company  of  Saratoga  Springs  with  resources  of  $9,438,000; 
in  sixth  place,  the  Plattsburgh  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company, 
with  $9,202,000;  in  seventh  place,  the  Chittenden  County  Trust  Com¬ 
pany  of  Burlington,  with  resources  above  eight  million;  and  in  eighth 
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place,  the  Glens  Falls  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  with 
$7,982,000.  All  other  banks  except  these  mentioned  have  resources 
under  five  million  dollars.  Of  the  eight  mentioned,  three  are  in  Burling¬ 
ton,  two  in  Glens  Falls,  and  one  each  in  Rutland,  Plattsburgh  and 
Saratoga  Springs. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  contrasts  between  our  New  York  and 
Vermont  banks  has  to  do  with  the  relative  number  of  State  institu¬ 
tions  found.  In  the  five  New  York  counties  of  Clinton,  Essex,  War¬ 
ren,  Washington  and  Saratoga  there  are  only  seven  State  banks  out  of 
a  total  of  thirty-three,  and  three  of  these  belong  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  System.  On  the  other  hand,  in  our  Vermont  counties,  there 
are  sixteen  State  banks  out  of  a  total  of  thirty-seven,  and  not  one  of 
these  is  a  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  Furthermore,  it 
will  be  recalled  that  the  Burlington  Savings  Bank,  largest  in  this 
entire  area,  is  a  State  institution.  This  situation  is  not  surprising  in  a 
State  characterized  by  its  faith  in  its  own  innate  conservatism  and  its 
antipathy  to  external  regulation. 

There  are  no  private  banks  in  all  Vermont  and  only  thirteen  in 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Empire  State.  One  of  these,  however, 
is  located  in  our  area.  This  is  to  be  found  at  Crown  Point,  Essex 
County,  and  is  operated  by  J.  W.  Wyman.  According  to  Polk  it  was 
organized  in  1881  and  today  has  total  resources  of  $240,000. 

In  addition  to  the  seventy  banks  included  in  this  chapter  there  are 
to  be  found  branches  of  banks  existing  elsewhere.  For  example: 
at  Corinth,  Saratoga  County,  there  is  the  Manufacturers  National 
Bank  which  is  a  branch  of  a  bank  in  Troy,  which  is  in  Rensselaer 
County.  There  are  also  various  agents  or  agencies  with  connections 
elsewhere.  Important  as  these  may  be,  nevertheless  there  is  no  way 
to  measure  these  institutions  without  carrying  on  an  exhaustive  study 
which  would,  in  certain  instances,  take  us  far  from  our  chosen  field. 
Disregarding  these  banks  then,  let  us  compare  our  eleven  counties. 

Rutland  County,  Vermont,  leads  all  others  in  the  number  of  its 
banks.  Six  of  its  twelve  are  located  in  the  city  of  Rutland  itself. 
These  vary  in  size  of  resources  from  $1,319,000  to  $10,190,000.  In 
addition,  banks  are  to  be  found  at  Proctor,  Poultney,  Brandon  and 
Fair  Haven,  one  each  in  the  first  two  communities,  and  two  each  in  the 
others.  In  this  county  there  are  eight  National  banks  and  four  State 
institutions. 
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Washington  County,  New  York,  ranks  in  second  place,  with  nine 
banks.  Of  these,  the  two  largest  (the  Sandy  Hill  National  Bank  and 
the  Peoples  National  Bank)  are  located  at  Hudson  Falls.  Others 
are  to  be  found  at  Argyle,  Cambridge,  Fort  Edward,  Granville, 
Greenwich,  Salem  and  Whitehall.  All  belong  to  the  National  system. 

Chittenden,  Franklin  and  Warren  counties  each  have  eight  banks. 
In  Chittenden  County  there  are  branches  of  the  Burlington  Trust  Com¬ 
pany  at  Winooski  and  Richmond,  but  the  only  independent  bank  out¬ 
side  of  the  city  of  Burlington  is  the  Essex  Trust  Company,  at  Essex 
Junction.  As  has  been  pointed  out  before,  there  is  a  great  variation  in 
the  size  of  the  Burlington  banks  when  we  compare  total  resources, 
these  institutions  ranging  from  $56,000  to  the  Burlington  Savings  Bank, 
which  approaches  the  twenty  million  mark.  In  this  county  six  banks 
are  State  institutions  and  only  two  belong  to  the  Federal  system. 

The  largest  institution  in  Franklin  County  is  the  Franklin  County 
Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wth  resources  of  $2,884,250.  We 
find  this  and  two  other  banks  at  St.  Albans.  There  are  also  two  at 
Enosburg  Falls,  two  at  Richford  and  one  at  Swanton.  Five  are  State 
banks,  while  three  are  members  of  the  National  system. 

In  Warren  County  the  two  Glens  Falls  banks  mentioned  stand 
head  and  shoulders  above  all  others.  Outside  this  city  the  largest 
bank  is  at  North  Creek,  but  others  are  located  at  Bolton  Landing, 
Chestertown,  Lake  George,  Lake  Luzerne,  and  Warrensburg.  Six 
of  the  banks  in  Warren  County  are  National.  Of  the  two  State  insti¬ 
tutions,  one  belongs  to  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

In  Essex  County  the  largest  institution  is  the  Citizens  National 
Bank  of  Port  Henry,  with  resources  of  $1,451,000.  In  addition  there 
are  banks  at  Ausable  Forks,  Crown  Point,  Lake  Placid,  Ticonderoga, 
Westport  and  Willsboro.  Four  of  these  seven  banks  are  National  and 
belong  to  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  while  two  are  State  institutions, 
and  the  one  at  Crown  Point,  previously  mentioned,  is  private. 

There  are  five  banks  in  Addison  County,  two  of  them  being  located 
at  Middlebury  and  one  each  at  Bristol,  Orwell  and  Vergennes.  The 
largest  is  the  National  Bank  of  Middlebury,  with  resources  of  $1,588, 
000.  Three  of  these  institutions  are  very  old  and  have  been  already 
mentioned  in  more  or  less  detail.  Four  are  members  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  and  one  is  a  State  institution. 

Saratoga  County  also  has  five  independent  banks,  two  of  which 
are  located  at  Saratoga  Springs  and  one  each  at  Ballston  Spa,  Schuy- 
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lerville  and  Waterford.  As  we  have  seen,  the  largest  of  these  is  the 
Adirondack  Trust  Company,  while  the  second  largest  is  the  Ballston 
Spa  National  Bank.  Three  banks  are  National  and  two  are  State 
institutions,  but  one  of  the  latter  belongs  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
System. 

Bennington  County  has  four  independent  banks.  Two  of  these 
are  located  at  Bennington,  one  at  North  Bennington  and  one  at  Man¬ 
chester  Center.  The  largest  of  these  is  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Bennington,  with  resources  of  $3,095,000.  All  four  belong  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  System. 

Clinton  County  has  four  banks,  two  at  Plattsburgh,  one  at  Keese- 
ville  and  one  at  Ellenburg  Depot.  The  largest,  of  course,  is  the  Platts¬ 
burgh  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  All  four  are  members  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  but  one  is  a  State  institution.  There  is  not 
today  an  independent  bank  of  any  variety  anywhere  in  Grand  Isle 
County. 

Because  of  the  general  nature  of  the  banking  business,  our  finan¬ 
cial  institutions  are  extremely  sensitive  to  economic  conditions.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  recent  depression,  when  the  entire  Nation  and  much  of  the  civ¬ 
ilized  world  was  groping  in  darkness  and  despair  as  it  searched  for 
the  1920  variety  of  Aladdin’s  Lamp,  banks  everywhere  were  hard  hit. 
The  bank  moratorium  of  1933  brought  our  financial  system  to  a  com¬ 
plete  standstill.  Most  institutions  in  this  area,  being  found  upon 
examination  to  be  in  a  healthy  condition,  were  soon  allowed  to  open 
their  doors  for  resumption  of  business.  A  few  were  in  no  condition  to 
open  at  all;  while  in  some  communities  readjustments  took  place.  In 
Poultney  the  Citizens  National  Bank  was  liquidated  in  1934,  but  at  the 
same  time  there  was  formed  the  Poultney  National  Bank  to  meet  the 
business  needs  of  that  community. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  for  over  a  century  banks  and 
bankers  have  played  an  influential  part  in  the  economic  development 
of  this  area.  By  their  control  of  credit,  carrying  with  it  a  veto  power 
over  projects  deemed  unwise,  our  banking  institutions  have  more  or 
less  blazed  the  trails  through  the  economic  wilderness,  and  shaped 
the  course  of  civilization  in  these  parts.  Bankers  are  human  beings 
and  are  therefore  prone  to  err  sometimes,  especially  as  they  are  pri¬ 
marily  dealing  in  terms  of  an  unknown  future.  They  have  made 
unwise  investments,  particularly  in  early  times.  On  the  other  hand 
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mistakes  have  been  few  and  far  between.  The  banking  institutions 
of  this  area  seem  to  have  been  conducted  generally  on  a  sound,  con¬ 
servative  basis.  Considering  the  comparative  youthfulness  of  this 
section,  so  far  as  settlement  is  concerned,  many  of  our  banks  have  had 
an  extremely  long  history.  They  have  weathered  all  kinds  of  eco¬ 
nomic  storms  and  been  steered  safely  through  uncharted  shoals. 
Many  of  the  reorganizations  were  solely  for  adjustments  to  new 
legislative  acts  and  were  not  symptoms  of  financial  instability.  Being 
aware  of  the  sudden  economic  changes  that  have  always  been  char¬ 
acteristic  of  this  area — whether  in  the  realm  of  agriculture,  indus¬ 
try  or  transportation — the  surprising  feature  of  our  banking  develop¬ 
ment  is  the  longevity  of  our  institutions  and  the  comparative  paucity 
of  failures.  Vermont  and  rural  New  York  have  often  been  pub¬ 
licized  as  centers  of  conservatism  and  this  truth  has  been  reflected  in 
the  history  of  our  banks.  This  is  generally  not  a  standpat  conserva¬ 
tism,  however,  but  is  the  variety  that  looks  before  it  leaps.  Once  we 
decide  what  road  to  take,  it  is  apt  to  be  a  truly  progressive  one,  and 
it  is  followed  with  courage  and  conviction.  The  process  is  sometimes 
slow  but  it  is  more  certain.  Although  our  slowness  has  been  publi¬ 
cized,  our  ultimate  success  is  not  so  well  known.  We  are  reputed  to 
be  conservatives  and  doubtless  are;  but  at  the  same  time  when  actual 
results  are  considered  we  have  been  primarily  leaders,  not  followers. 
This  has  been  amply  demonstrated  in  preceding  chapters.  This  pecu¬ 
liar  mixture  of  conservatism  and  progressiveness  that  characterizes 
the  people  of  this  area  is  nowhere  better  exemplified  than  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  development  of  our  banks. 
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In  this  day  and  age  when  most  business  is  more  or  less  standard¬ 
ized  and  highly  centralized  the  average  citizen  frequently  finds  the 
complicated  financial  structure  of  large  corporations  to  be  beyond  his 
understanding.  Although  vaguely  conscious  of  the  importance  of 
such  companies,  his  lack  of  comprehension  often  leads  him  to  the 
point  where  his  interest  in  them  is  purely  impersonal  and  formal. 
This  seems  to  be  particularly  true  in  the  insurance  field.  To  begin 
with,  he  generally  possesses  a  policy,  but  after  attempting  to  wade 
through  the  technical  legal  wording,  still  does  not  know  what  it  means, 
being  forced  to  trust  solely  in  the  reputation  of  the  insuring  company. 
He  generally  knows  what  a  dividend  is,  particularly  if  he  receives 
one,  but  he  understands  only  vaguely  just  a  few  of  the  factors  involved 
in  determining  the  amount  of  it.  Such  matters  as  proper  capitaliza¬ 
tion,  adequate  surplus  and  forms  of  corporate  organization  are,  as  a 
rule,  foreign  to>  him.  Why  a  company  should  suddenly  divide  into  sep¬ 
arate  segments  with  the  same  officers  in  each  component  part  is  a 
mystery,  as  is  also  the  need  of  a  holding  company.  In  spite  of  his  lack 
of  comprehension  of  the  work  and  structure  of  insurance  organizations, 
however,  the  average  citizen  should  not  make  the  mistake  of  losing 
his  interest  in  them  because,  in  the  area  covered  by  this  research,  the 
history  of  the  development  of  insurance  is  an  extremely  interesting  and 
also  a  spectacular  story.  Too  few  people  are  aware  of  this.  It  con¬ 
stitutes  one  of  the  most  unusual  features  in  the  evolution  of  this  section. 

The  first  form  of  insurance  to  make  its  appearance  in  either  State 
was  marine  insurance  in  New  York,  but  this  was  not  of  particular 
value  to  this  particular  area.  Here  insurance  was  rather  slow  in 
developing  and  in  all  Vermont  no  company  or  permanent  agency  is 
known  to  have  existed  prior  to  1825.  In  that  year  the  Ascutney  Fire 
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Insurance  Company  was  formed,  while  in  1826  Middlebury  was  made 
the  headquarters  of  the  Vermont  Fire  Insurance  Company.  In  1838 
we  find  the  beginning  of  an  epidemic  of  county  insurance  organiza¬ 
tions.  Life  insurance  was  a  later  phenomenon  and  it  has  been  said 
that  before  1850  it  was  harder  to  locate  a  man  with  a  life  policy  than 
it  was  to  find  a  four-leaved  clover.  The  early  life  policies  were  gen¬ 
erally  issued  by  fire  and  marine  insurance,  and  also  trust,  companies. 

Much  has  already  been  said  about  the  chaotic  conditions  existing 
a  century  ago  in  other  economic  fields.  Wherever  we  have  looked  we 
have  found  very  little  regulation  in  the  public  interest,  sudden  and 
unexplainable  change,  and  high  mortality,  whether  we  consider  trans¬ 
portation,  minerals,  or  other  industries.  Yet  nowhere  does  there 
seem  to  have  been  as  much  chaos  as  in  the  field  of  insurance.  In  our 
five  New  York  counties  as  late  as  1858,  according  to  French’s 
“Gazetteer,”  we  find  at  least  thirteen  obsolete  companies  as  compared 
with  but  two  survivors,  the  Dividend  Mutual  at  Glens  Falls  and  the 
Northern  New  York  Mutual  at  Plattsburgh.  Of  one  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  joint  stock  fire  insurance  companies  in  New  York  in  1870, 
only  twenty-nine  were  in  existence  by  1914,  and  some  of  these  sur¬ 
vivors  had  been  forced  to  reorganize.  Nor  was  this  situation  typical 
merely  of  this  section;  for  of  the  two  hundred  and  one  companies 
involved  in  the  Chicago  fire  of  1871  only  thirty-nine  were  doing  busi¬ 
ness  in  Illinois  thirty  years  later.  New  companies  were  continually 
being  formed  to  take  the  place  of  bankrupt  corporations,  but  they 
swiftly  followed  the  path  of  their  predecessors. 

At  first  there  were  no  restrictions  whatever  in  the  insurance  field. 
Some  companies  carried  reserves  adequate  for  meeting  losses  on  out¬ 
standing  policies,  but  most  of  them  did  not  do  so.  There  was,  of 
course,  no  standardization  of  rates,  and  the  concerns  with  small 
reserves  to  maintain  had  the  advantage  of  cheaper  policies.  Insur¬ 
ance,  therefore,  was  a  decidedly  risky  enterprise.  No  one  cared  to 
invest  considerable  sums  of  money,  with  the  result  that  most  com¬ 
panies  were  small  mutuals,  and  these  led  a  mushroom  existence. 

These  concerns  usually  had  a  plan  whereby  they  issued  policies  on 
a  part  cash  and  part  premium  note  consideration;  dividing  the  busi¬ 
ness  into  two  distinct  classes,  hazardous  and  extra  hazardous,  or 
“First  Class”  and  “Second  Class’ — keeping  separate  accounts  in  each 
class.  Being  mutuals  the  profits  resulting  from  the  company’s  activi- 
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ties  were  to  be  divided  among  the  policy-holders,  but  the  same  was 
also  true  of  the  losses.  Profits,  however,  were  few  and  far  between; 
with  the  result  that  policy-holders  generally  shared  in  their  com¬ 
pany’s  losses  but  rarely  in  profits.  Because  of  the  lack  of  adequate 
reserves  a  large  fire  was  frequently  enough  to  force  a  concern  out 
of  business.  The  mortality  was  so  high  that  there  was  actually  more 
danger  of  a  mutual  failing  than  there  was  of  a  building  burning — 
without  stretching  the  truth  at  all. 

In  addition  to  the  unreliability  of  insurance  companies  another 
factor  that  limited  the  number  of  policies  sold  was  of  a  religious 
nature.  Many  of  our  ancestors  seem  to  have  felt  that  if  their  build¬ 
ings  burned  it  was  an  act  of  God  who  thus  vindictively  punished  them 
for  their  sins.  Insurance,  therefore,  was  an  attempt  to  thwart  the 
will  of  the  Almighty  and  was  contrary  to  religion. 

The  only  life  insurance  companies  in  the  eleven  counties  of  west¬ 
ern  Vermont  and  northeastern  New  York  are  dead  ones.  There  can 
be  no  advantage  in  trying  to  resurrect  them.  In  fact,  there  are  today 
only  two  live  organizations  of  any  description  in  this  area.  One  of 
these  is  the  Vermont  Accident  Insurance  Company  of  Rutland,  a  firm 
organized  in  1900  that  is  licensed  to  do  business  in  Maine,  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont.  In  1938  its  admitted  assets  were  $39,324, 
its  capital  was  but  $10,000,  net  premiums  written  totaled  $41,880, 
while  it  paid  dividends  of  $400.  The  second  is  that  combination  of 
companies  at  Glens  Falls,  collectively  known  as  the  Glens  Falls  Group. 
This  is  the  only  major  insurance  organization  in  the  eleven  counties. 
The  startling  and  unusual  development  occurring  at  Glens  Falls 
affords  a  unique  and  peculiar  contrast  with  the  uniformly  discourag¬ 
ing  story  of  the  other  companies.  Here  we  find  a  business  of  Wall 
Street  proportions  flourishing  on  the  edge  of  the  Adirondacks — a 
fact  which,  of  itself,  is  a  source  of  astonishment.  Since  the  Glens 
Falls  Group  so  dominates  the  insurance  field  of  this  area,  let  us  con¬ 
sider  its  history  in  detail. 

Far  back  in  1849,  approximately  ninety  years  ago,  the  Glens 
Falls  Mutual  Dividend  Insurance  Company  was  incorporated,  and 
in  1850  it  formally  organized.  The  fact  that  it  prospered  where 
others  failed  was  due  in  large  measure  to  its  founder  and  dominant 
figure  for  forty-one  years,  Russell  Mark  Little.  It  seems  not  to  have 
been  uncommon  for  ministers  and  school  teachers  to  interest  them- 
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selves  in  insurance  as  a  means  to  supplement  their  extremely  meager 
income.  Mr.  Little  was  of  this  group,  originally  having  been  a  Meth¬ 
odist  preacher.  As  time  went  on  he  was  to  disprove  the  theory  that 
clergymen  inevitably  make  poor  business  leaders.  His  religious  inter¬ 
ests  were  to  color  his  insurance  career  throughout.  In  the  first  place 
his  personal  integrity  and  proven  honesty  retained  the  confidence  of 
policy-holders  in  the  company  at  a  time  when  mutuals  were  crash¬ 
ing  all  around.  He  used  great  care  in  selecting  agents  to  repre¬ 
sent  him  in  other  communities,  interviewing  them  in  person.  Usually 
he  called  first  on  the  local  Methodist  clergyman  and  hired  him,  if 
possible.  Frequently  he  interrupted  his  insurance  labors  to  hold 
prayer  meetings  and  to  preach  temperance  sermons.  Never  did  he 
allow  personal  financial  considerations  to  sway  his  convictions.  As 
late  as  1888  he  refused  definitely  to  have  his  salary  raised  from  $3,000 
to  $3,600  on  the  premise  that  “no  man  is  worth  more  than  $3,000 
a  year.” 

In  a  period  of  frenzied  finance  in  the  insurance  field,  Little  was 
conservative  and  sure.  While  most  firms  paid  little  attention  to  a  sur¬ 
plus,  the  Glens  Falls  firm  poured  large  sums  back  into  the  surplus  fund. 
Although  business  was  carried  on  under  the  usual  mutual  plan  of  part 
cash,  part  note,  no  policy-holder  was  ever  assessed  on  his  note.  In 
the  fifteen  years  of  its  existence  as  a  mutual  company  it  paid  out  about 
$200,000  in  losses  and  accumulated  a  surplus  of  $95,000  besides  pay¬ 
ing  for  its  own  office  building,  erected  in  1859.  U  this  matter  it 
showed  unusual  caution.  Fearing  that,  if  the  business  did  not  prosper, 
an  office  building  would  be  difficult  to  sell,  the  directors  decided  to 
construct  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  could  be  easily  converted  into  a 
dwelling. 

Although  the  Glens  Falls  Mutual  Dividend  Insurance  Company 
continued  to  be  a  highly  successful  enterprise  it  was  reorganized  in 
1864  as  a  joint  stock  company  because  mutual  companies,  as  a  class, 
had  by  that  time  sunk  extremely  low  in  public  favor.  Its  new  charter 
was  under  the  name  of  the  Glens  Falls  Insurance  Company.  At  first 
it  had  a  paid  in  capital  of  $100,000.  Its  march  to  success  continued 
and  between  1872  and  1901  it  multiplied  its  assets  by  six  and  its  net 
surplus  by  fifty-two.  At  all  times  conservative  business  practices  were 
followed. 

One  of  the  company’s  Pennsylvania  advertisements  in  1867 
announced,  “Farm  risks,  only,  taken,”  which  is  interesting  in  view  of 
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the  present  unprofitableness  of  farms.  The  remainder  of  the  notice 
is  also  interesting.  “It  is  liberal.  It  pays  damages  by  Lightning, 
whether  fire  ensues  or  not.  It  pays  for  live  stock  killed  by  Light¬ 
ning,  in  barns  or  in  the  field.  Its  rates  are  lower  than  other  com¬ 
panies  of  equal  responsibility.”  The  last  statement  is  particularly 
interesting  in  view  of  the  standard  rates  in  force  today.  By  1873  the 
types  of  policies  written  were  extended,  for  aside  from  farms  and 
village  dwellings  they  included  blacksmith  shops,  bridges,  “open,  free; 
covered,  free,  and  toll”;  breweries,  country  stores  which  were  charged 
higher  rates  if  rags  were  stored,  carriage  and  wagon  shops,  carpen¬ 
ter  shops,  canal  warehouses,  livery  stables,  malt  houses  and  tin  shops. 
In  1868  agents  were  directed  “not  to  insure  quarrelsome  men,  or  men 
who  were  on  bad  terms  with  their  neighbors,”  while  in  1872  the  con¬ 
servatism  of  the  officials  was  demonstrated  again  by  the  decision  that 
“We  have  reluctantly  concluded  to  authorize  our  agents  to  issue  per¬ 
mits  by  endorsement  for  the  use  of  steam  power  for  threshing  because 
we  fully  appreciate  the  hazard  we  assume.”  Two  years  before  the 
great  Chicago  fire,  the  hazard  existing  there  was  realized  by  the  com¬ 
pany,  which  decided  not  to  renew  policies,  with  the  result  that  at  the 
time  of  the  fire  in  1871  only  one  policy  was  left,  this  having  been 
written  on  a  church  for  a  five-year  period.  The  church  was  valued  at 
$4,000  and  this  constituted  the  only  loss  in  this  city  to  the  Glens 
Falls  concern.  Other  fires  also  weathered  in  the  last  half  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  raged  in  Baltimore,  Boston  and  in  Glens  Falls  itself. 

Of  much  greater  concern  to  the  company  and  its  future,  however, 
was  the  San  Francisco  earthquake  and  fire  of  1906.  The  Glens  Falls 
firm  was  not  only  the  first  to  make  a  payment  to  the  unfortunate  and 
needy  victims,  but  was  also  the  first  of  all  the  companies  to  settle  its 
indemnities  in  full.  Within  six  months  after  the  fire  all  claims  were 
paid,  reaching  the  huge  total  of  $997,000.  This  swift  action  being 
taken,  while  many  other  concerns  were  seeking  to  evade  payments  or 
attempting  to  reach  an  agreement  on  a  flat  percentage  reduction,  won 
for  the  Glens  Falls  Insurance  Company  a  national  reputation  and  a  par¬ 
ticularly  strong  position  on  the  Pacific  coast.  In  spite,  however,  of  the 
huge  losses  suffered  at  San  Francisco  the  firm  still  had  assets  of  $3,- 
949,386  and  a  net  surplus  of  $1,888,052. 

Tremendous  prosperity  ensued  in  the  years  following.  The  com¬ 
pany’s  gross  assets  increased  to  $5,105,505  in  1910  and  to  $10,107,334 
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in  1921.  Its  capitalization  increased  to  $500,000  in  1912,  to  $1,- 
000,000  in  1919,  to  $2,500,000  in  1924,  to  $4,000,000  in  1927  and, 
finally,  to  a  maximum  of  $5,000,000  in  1929.  By  this  date,  the  aggre¬ 
gate  assets  of  the  Glens  Falls  Group  reached  $35,000,000.  In  1909 
dividends  paid  were  1 15  per  cent;  in  1910,  120  per  cent;  while  in  other 
years  payments  also  reached  fantastic  heights. 

One  of  the  interesting  characteristics  of  the  company  has  always 
been  the  length  of  service  of  the  officers,  which  has  made  for  con¬ 
tinuity  of  policy.  Thus  it  was  that,  in  1920,  when  the  Glens  Falls 
firm  was  preparing  for  the  greatest  expansion  in  its  history,  there 
stepped  into  the  presidency  Egbert  W.  West,  a  man  who  had  entered 
the  company’s  employment  far  back  in  1874  when  he  was  eleven  years 
of  age.  At  first  his  main  duty  was  the  care  of  cuspidors,  in  an  age  of 
prodigious  tobacco  chewing,  and  his  annual  salary  was  the  unusual 
sum  of  fifty  dollars.  Step  by  step  he  climbed  the  ladder  of  success 
until  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  huge  corporation.  He  con¬ 
tinued  as  president  until  1929,  when  he  became  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors,  which  position  he  still  retains.  He  was  succeeded 
as  president  by  Frank  M.  Smalley,  who  had  been  associated  with  the 
company  since  1906  and  who  today  remains  the  executive  head. 

The  first  major  expansion  of  the  1920’s  was  the  acquisition  in 
September,  1923,  of  the  majority  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Com¬ 
merce  Insurance  Company,  of  Albany,  which  now  became  known  as  the 
Commerce  of  Glens  Falls.  This  was  a  successful  firm  which  had  been 
in  business  since  1859  and  which,  when  acquired  by  the  Glens  Falls 
Insurance  Company,  had  a  cash  capital  of  $400,000,  gross  assets  of 
$1,273,333,  liabilities  less  capital  of  $384,670,  and  reported  a  surplus 
to  stockholders  of  $888,663.  Four  years  later,  in  1927,  a  third  cor¬ 
poration,  known  as  the  Glens  Falls  Indemnity  Company,  was  created 
to  sell  automobile  liability,  and  casualty  policies.  In  1929  two  addi¬ 
tional  firms  were  brought  into  being,  the  Glens  Falls  Investing  Corpo¬ 
ration,  and  the  Commerce  Casualty  Company.  The  latter  was  intended 
as  a  running  mate  for  the  Glens  Falls  Indemnity  Company,  but  was 
merged  with  it  in  1932.  Thus  today  there  are  four  concerns  which 
comprise  the  Glens  Falls  group  consisting,  in  the  order  of  their  crea¬ 
tion,  of  the  Glens  Falls  Insurance  Company,  the  Commerce  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  the  Glens  Falls  Indemnity  Company,  and  the  Glens 
Falls  Investing  Corporation.  The  consolidated  statement  to  stock- 
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holders  for  all  companies  showed  capital  and  surplus  totaling  $i  2,4 14,- 
442.45  as  of  December,  1938. 

The  Commerce  Insurance  Company  has  grown  considerably  since 
its  acquisition  in  1923.  The  1939  edition  of  the  Spectator  Fire  Index 
lists  its  paid  up  capital  as  $1,000,000,  its  total  assets  as  $4,169,968, 
its  total  income  as  $1,511,141,  losses  paid  as  $636,935  and  cash  divi¬ 
dends  paid  as  $100,000.  Its  premiums  for  1938  reached  a  total  of 
$1,416,638.44,  including  $996,069  for  fire,  $298,052  for  motor 
vehicles,  and  smaller  amounts  for  tornado,  sprinkler  leakage,  riot, 
earthquake,  hail,  ocean  marine,  and  inland  marine  categories.  Among 
its  assets  it  reported  $1,897,517  for  bonds  and  $1,576,344  for  stock, 
the  remaining  classifications  being  comparatively  small.  Its  under¬ 
writing  profit  was  listed  as  .5  %. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  Glens  Falls  Insurance  Company,  which 
we  left  in  1929  with  a  capitalization  of  five  million  dollars.  This  was 
sliced  in  half  in  1932;  but  the  corporation  gave  cash  dividends  of 
16%  in  1930-31  and  32%  in  1933-37,  while  in  1936-37  there  was 
an  additional  “melon”  from  the  Glens  Falls  Investing  Corporation. 
Cash  dividends  paid  in  1938  totaled  $800,000.  During  that  year  its 
total  assets  were  $19,129,672,  over  half  of  which  consisted  of  stock 
($10,389,299),  while  bonds  amounted  to  $4,518,681.  It  paid  losses 
of  $2,999,129  and  had  a  total  income  of  $7,285,016.  Its  premiums, 
totaling  $6,697,8  15.01,  consisted  of  fire  ($4,008,597),  motor  vehicle 
($1,146,430) ,  ocean  marine  ($668,608 ),  inland  marine  ($432,678), 
tornado  ($395,322),  and  also  sprinkler  leakage,  riot,  earthquake, 
hail  and  aircraft.  Its  underwriting  profit  was  reported  as  2.2%. 

The  most  important  development,  however,  has  been  achieved 
by  the  Glens  Falls  Indemnity  Company.  In  twelve  years,  most  of 
which  have  been  featured  by  business  depression  generally,  this  youth¬ 
ful  firm  has  outstripped  its  famous  predecessors,  its  premiums  in  1938 
reaching  a  total  of  $6,886,845.80.  The  chief  source  of  premiums  was 
auto  liability  ($1,981,396),  followed  by  workmen’s  compensation 
($1,427,1 12) ,  and  by  liability  ($1,039,502) .  Others  consisted  of  acci¬ 
dent,  fidelity,  surety,  plate  glass,  burglary  and  theft,  health,  P.  D.  & 
Coll.,  Auto  P.  D.,  Auto  Coll.,  U.  S.  corn  loans  and  steam  boiler  varie¬ 
ties.  The  Glens  Falls  Indemnity  Company  is  licensed  to  do  business 
in  all  states  in  the  Union.  Among  the  seventy-five  leading  stock,  mul¬ 
tiple  line  companies  in  the  entire  Nation  in  1938,  it  ranked  thirtieth 
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from  the  top  in  net  premiums  written.  In  this  same  group  it  was 
number  thirty-five  when  assets  were  compared.  These  totaled  $11,- 
218,960,  over  half  of  which  ($6,278,293)  was  from  amortized  bonds. 

The  vast  business  we  find  in  Glens  Falls  today  all  developed  from 
the  tiny  mutual  formed  by  the  Methodist  parson  of  ninety  years  ago. 
Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  unusual  transition  have  been  indicated; 
others  have  not.  We  have  referred  to  the  long  service  of  its  leaders, 
providing  for  continuity  of  policy — the  present  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors  having  served  under  the  original  founder.  We  have  men¬ 
tioned  various  incidents  indicating  the  sound,  conservative  financial 
rules  followed.  Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  matter  of  the  sur¬ 
plus,  which  seems  to  have  been  almost  an  obsession  with  the  original 
directors.  It  was  indeed  fortunate  that  the  company  was  wise  enough 
to  get  out  of  Chicago  before  the  Great  Fire  there.  In  addition,  there 
can  be  no  question  but  that  the  rapid  and  liberal  settlement  of  claims 
after  the  San  Francisco  fire  was  of  tremendous  importance.  Although 
we  have  praised  the  business  ability  of  two  or  three  of  its  leaders,  it 
should  be  recognized  that  the  company  throughout  its  history  has  been 
singularly  fortunate  in  the  selection  of  personnel,  from  top  to  bottom. 
One  reason  for  the  rise  of  the  Glens  Falls  Insurance  Company  has 
not  even  been  remotely  suggested.  Sometimes  a  firm  has  so  many 
policies  on  property  in  its  home  city  that,  if  a  major  fire  breaks  out 
there,  it  may  be  forced  into  bankruptcy.  This  has  never  been  true  of 
this  particular  company  because,  since  the  earliest  days  of  its  existence, 
it  has  been  so  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  community — 
whether  a  village  or  a  city — that  the  amount  of  business  done  else¬ 
where  has  always  been  more  than  enough  to  counterbalance  any  pos¬ 
sible  losses  in  Glens  Falls. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  large  centers  of  corporate  finance,  a 
small  city  would  seem  to  possess  certain  advantages  as  the  home  of 
such  an  enterprise.  Here  a  large  company  stands  out,  conspicuously 
exposed  to  the  public  gaze,  rather  than  dwarfed  into  insignificance 
by  gigantic  competitors.  Its  personnel  is  fully  conscious  of  being  in 
the  local  limelight.  This  is  an  added  incentive  to  individual  achieve¬ 
ment.  The  important  place  held  by  such  an  organization  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  life  of  a  relatively  small  city  also  brings  with  it  a  healthy  sense  of 
community  responsibility,  which  does  the  concern  no  harm.  It  was 
Julius  Caesar  who,  centuries  ago,  declared  that  he  would  rather  be  first 
in  a  small  Iberian  village  than  to  be  second  in  Rome. 
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The  insurance  companies  have  contributed  much  to  Glens  Falls. 
Their  unusual  prosperity  has  been  partly  responsible  for  the  high  per 
capita  wealth  found  here,  and  all  the  indirect  advantages  resulting 
from  it.  In  the  second  place,  they  have  contributed  more  than  their 
share  of  community  leaders.  Third,  they  have  carried  the  name  of 
their  home  city  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  beyond.  It  is 
impossible  to  estimate  the  value  to  Glens  Falls  generally  of  the  good 
will  won  on  the  Pacific  coast  by  the  rapid  and  generous  settlement  of 
claims  resulting  from  the  San  Francisco  earthquake,  but  it  undoubt¬ 
edly  was  enormous.  Similar  favorable  advertising  has  been  given  the 
city  elsewhere.  Today  this  huge  insurance  organization  faces  the 
future  with  confidence,  “a  vast  financial  institution  remote  from  the 
beaten  tracks  of  finance,  reaching  across  the  nation  and  across  the 
seas  in  the  world-wide  scope  of  its  affairs,  centering  a  business  of  Wall 
Street  proportion  in  the  Monument  Square  of  Glens  Falls”  (Jo  Leonard 
— “Knickerbocker  Press,”  November  17,  1929.) 


CHAPTER  XX 


The  Press 


From  the  very  beginning  of  our  history  the  press  has  exerted  a 
tremendous  influence  on  the  development  of  this  region.  At  first 
newspapers  were  brought  in  from  older  settled  communities,  but  it 
was  not  long  before  printers  began  to  penetrate  into  the  new  settle¬ 
ments.  Since  those  early  days  great  and  profound  changes  have  taken 
place  in  all  phases  of  this  business,  but  the  influence  of  the  press  has 
always  been  great  regardless  of  decades  considered. 

In  the  first  place  newspapers  have  in  large  measure  moulded  the 
thought  of  the  population.  This  is  true  whether  we  consider  the 
more  recent  era  of  formal  editorials  or  the  earlier  periods.  In  any  case, 
there  seems  to  be  a  conflict  of  opinion  as  to  how  many  readers  scan 
the  editorial  page  and  are  influenced  by  it.  Even  if  we  disregard  the 
editorials  completely,  however,  the  power  of  the  press  is  great.  The 
newspaper  proprietor  decides  what  news  will  be  placed  in  the  paper  for 
the  public  to  read  and  what  will  be  eliminated.  What  is  often  of 
greater  importance,  he  also  decides  whether  a  certain  item  will  be 
placed  on  page  one  with  lurid  headlines  or  whether  it  will  be  nearly 
strangled  and  almost  hidden  from  view  on  the  inside.  Publicity, 
whether  of  a  social,  economic,  religious,  moral  or  political  nature,  may 
be  either  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  particular  groups.  Certainly  no 
one  can  find  any  agency  that  has  exerted  such  a  tremendous  influence 
upon  the  thought  of  our  population  as  has  the  press  with  its  near 
monopoly  of  the  presentation  of  news.  Today  the  movies  and  the 
radio  are  strong  competitors  of  the  newspaper  in  this  respect,  parldy 
because  of  their  emphasis  on  emotionalism,  but  in  the  calmer  field  of 
pure  intellectual  activity  the  press  still  has  no  equal. 

In  the  second  place  the  press  has  always  provided  an  exchange 
for  the  commerce  of  this  region.  It  has  been  a  valuable  medium  of 
advertising  and  acquainting  the  people  with  new  and  better  things. 
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General  business  conditions  have  been  reflected  in  its  pages  both  by 
such  items  as  stock  market  quotations  and  by  news  from  the  broad 
field  of  industry  and  agriculture. 

Aside  from  the  influencing  of  minds,  the  press  has  provided  stimu¬ 
lation  to  thinking  as  well.  The  other  man’s  point  of  view  may  be  very 
helpful,  even  though  you  do  not  accept  it.  The  average  newspaper 
really  is  a  forum  of  public  discussion.  It  does  much  to  teach  an  indi¬ 
vidual  a  better  understanding  of  the  world  in  which  he  lives  by  show¬ 
ing  him  that  there  are  many  sides  and  angles  to  most  questions.  If 
the  press  converts  a  blind  follower  of  prejudice  and  superstition  to 
rational  thinking  that  by  itself  is  a  valuable  achievement.  There  can 
be  no  progress  with  intellectual  sterility. 

One  of  the  most  valued  contributions  of  the  press  is  that  it  offers 
us  one  of  the  best  records  possessed  of  our  past  development.  As 
Dr.  Dixon  Ryan  Fox  has  declared,  “it  keeps  the  diary  of  the  commu¬ 
nity.”  It  preserves  past  achievements  from  oblivion  and  provides  a 
measure  of  human  progress.  Newspaper  files  constitute  an  invaluable 
field  for  the  historian  bent  on  research.  Although,  as  we  have  already 
demonstrated,  the  thought  of  the  population  is  in  considerable  meas¬ 
ure  influenced  by  newspapers,  the  press  nevertheless  is  a  mirror  of  our 
civilization.  Regardless  of  what  decade  we  choose,  if  we  open  the 
pages,  we  find  there  an  indelible  replica  of  the  hopes,  aspirations, 
ideas,  and  achievements  of  the  men  and  women  who  lived  in  that  age. 
Altogether  the  printer’s  profession  has  been  and  is  a  noble  one.  Let 
us  now  examine  the  printer,  his  methods,  his  evolution,  and  his  suc¬ 
cess  in  solving  the  problems  confronting  him,  and  determine  how 
well  the  newspaper  men  of  this  area  have  met  the  needs  of  their 
communities. 

In  the  early  days,  printing,  like  most  other  business  propositions, 
was  a  very  hazardous  occupation.  Newspapers  leaped  into  existence 
only  to  sink  swiftly  to  oblivion.  The  chief  difficulties  responsible  for 
this  precarious  situation  in  addition  to  the  sparsity  of  population  and  to 
competition  were  the  scarcity  of  cash,  the  unwillingness  of  debtors  to 
pay  even  if  they  had  money,  and  in  any  case  the  general  low  income 
possible  from  subscriptions.  Although  Ballston  Spa’s  “Saratoga 
Patriot”  claimed  at  that  time  a  circulation  greater  than  any  country 
paper  in  New  York  State,  its  printer  complained  in  1813  that  he  did 
not  earn  enough  to  adequately  support  his  family.  We  can  then 
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readily  estimate  the  condition  of  less  fortunate  newsmen.  Numerous 
are  the  cases  of  printers  appealing  in  their  own  papers  for  mercy,  beg¬ 
ging  their  customers  to  pay  their  debts  with  wood,  butter,  cheese, 
wheat,  feathers  and,  in  fact,  any  article  at  all.  Even  with  the  aid  of 
such  appeals,  it  seems  to  have  been  very  difficult  to  keep  the  wolf  from 
the  door.  In  those  times  apparently  two  could  live  as  cheaply  as  one, 
for  printers  lost  little  time  in  finding  brides.  In  fact,  their  days  as 
printers  were  likely  to  be  numbered  briefly  if  they  did  not  marry.  As 
a  rule  their  wives  were  called  upon  not  only  to  assist  in  the  printing 
of  papers,  but  to  board  and  clothe  all  the  office  help  as  well.  Thus 
an  unmarried  printer  was  at  a  decided  disadvantage. 

The  chief  income  of  the  newspapers  was  from  advertising,  the 
standard  rate  being  one  dollar  for  a  square  a  column  wide  for  three 
weeks’  insertion.  The  more  this  crowded  the  room  remaining  for 
news,  the  greater  was  the  income  received  by  the  printer.  If,  as 
sometimes  happened,  the  customers  complained  of  the  lack  of  news, 
the  printer  could  retort  that  they  only  had  themselves  to  blame 
because  of  their  failure  to  pay  subscriptions.  The  most  remunerative 
variety  of  advertising  was  of  a  legal  nature,  and  it  sometimes  hap¬ 
pened  that  three-quarters  of  a  paper  was  made  up  of  these  notices. 

Job  printing  was,  of  course,  another  important  source  of  income. 
Sometimes  the  lack  of  it  resulted  in  failure.  Much  of  this  was  of  a 
political  nature,  won  by  partisan  favoritism,  and  certain  to  result  in 
more  or  less  political  control  of  the  policies  and  content  of  the  press. 
To  eke  out  their  slender  subsistence,  printers  were  forced  to  accept 
this  situation.  They  also  sold  books  and  lottery  tickets,  and  acted  as 
agents  for  a  wide  variety  of  products  including  patent  medicines,  fire 
insurance  and  shrubs.  Sometimes  a  venturesome  printer  went  forth 
into  the  newly  settled  territory  to  seek  a  location  for  his  printing 
press;  sometimes  a  paperless  community  sought  him,  but  in  either 
case  the  result  was  much  the  same.  The  several  hundred  dollars 
which  was  generally  necessary  to  set  up  even  a  small  office  was  very 
much  of  a  gamble.  Even  if  debts  were  paid  there  was  as  a  rule  only 
a  profit  of  approximately  15  per  cent,  the  cost  of  delivery  being  50  per 
cent,  paper  20  per  cent  and  publishing  costs  15  per  cent. 

The  first  printing  presses  used  in  America  were  made  in  England, 
but  after  1800,  in  the  Champlain  Valley  area  at  least,  most  of  them 
seem  to  have  been  of  domestic  manufacture.  They  were  crude  in 
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structure,  not  radically  different  from  the  type  used  by  Gutenberg. 
There  is  no  advantage  to  be  gained  from  describing  minor  technical 
features.  It  is  sufficient  to  note  that  in  their  construction  the  upright 
frame,  the  central  screw,  the  platen  and  bed  were  fundamental  (Ham¬ 
ilton,  M.  W. :  “The  Country  Printer”).  During  the  eighteenth 
century  they  were  made  chiefly  of  wood,  but  as  time  passed  metal  parts 
were  gradually  added.  After  1813  the  lever  began  to  replace  the 
screw  and  inventions  were  made  to  increase  pressure.  Even  if  the 
presses  were  capable  of  satisfactory  work,  poor  type  often  made  good 
printing  impossible.  Both  tools  and  methods  were  decidedly  primitive. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  source  of  paper  supply  in  this  area  in 
the  early  days  was  at  Bennington,  Vermont.  Other  stock  came  from 
Troy  and  from  the  Saratoga  township  of  Moreau.  Here,  as  else¬ 
where,  the  paper  supply  was  always  a  problem,  whether  we  consider 
quantity  or  quality.  In  the  winter,  cold  weather  might  stop  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  paper  altogether;  while  in  the  spring  the  mud  of  the  primi¬ 
tive  roads  sometimes  made  deliveries  impossible.  Printers  were 
known  to  have  borrowed  paper  from  communities  one  hundred  miles 
away.  Most  all  paper  in  the  early  days  was  made  from  rags  and  these 
were  both  scarce  and  expensive.  Not  only  were  cotton  and  linen  rags 
used,  but  sometimes  paper  manufacturers  were  forced  to  substitute 
such  unsatisfactory  articles  as  cotton  waste,  bags,  woolen  rags,  nets 
and  sailcloth.  At  Bennington  it  has  been  reported  that  the  main 
reliance  of  the  paper  manufacturer  was  on  rags  cast  off  by  Indians. 
It  can  easily  be  understood  why  paper  was  not  always  of  the  best 
quality  even  for  those  times.  Since  it  was  very  difficult  for  the  paper 
maker  to  secure  an  adequate  supply  of  rags  and  since  the  printer 
found  it  equally  hard  to  wheedle  cash  from  his  customers  a  rather 
quaint  situation  was  apt  to  develop.  On  many  occasions  printers 
inserted  amusing  yet  tragic  appeals  in  their  papers  urging  readers  to 
pay  their  indebtedness  in  rags,  if  not  in  cash,  these  being  turned  over 
to  the  paper  manufacturer  as  payment  for  stock.  Thus  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  newspaper  men  of  early  days  to  deal  in  rags  to  keep  in 
business  themselves  and  provide  material  for  the  paper  maker. 

As  a  rule  the  printer  was  first  an  apprentice  upon  entering  the  pro¬ 
fession.  As  such  he  was  bound  to  a  master  printer  for  a  term  of  from 
five  to  seven  years.  Generally  he  was  from  thirteen  to  sixteen  years 
of  age  when  he  began  this  service.  A  legal  document  was  executed 
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stating  the  duties  and  obligations  of  both  parties  to  the  agreement. 
Among  promises  often  made  by  the  apprentice  were  the  keeping  of 
professional  secrets,  faithful  service,  obedience,  celibacy,  good  moral 
behavior,  and  pledges  not  to  frequent  ale-houses  nor  to  absent  himself 
from  his  master’s  service  without  permission,  night  or  day.  In  return 
the  master  agreed  to  instruct  the  neophyte  concerning  the  mysteries 
of  printing  and  sometimes  also  to  teach  such  rudimentary  subjects  as 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.  He  also,  of  course,  promised  ade¬ 
quate  food  and  drink,  while  often  washing,  mending,  nursing  and 
medical  aid  were  also  pledged.  At  first  there  was  no  financial  remu¬ 
neration  for  the  apprentice,  but  as  time  went  on  this  condition  gradu¬ 
ally  changed.  In  Vermont,  in  1826,  it  was  stipulated  that  Horace 
Greeley  was  to  receive  the  munificent  sum  of  forty  dollars  per  year 
after  the  first  six  months,  although  the  printer  originally  offered  only 
half  that  amount.  The  duties  covered  a  wide  range  from  common 
family  chores  to  the  actual  labor  of  printing,  but  whatever  the  work 
laid  out  for  the  apprentice  it  always  consisted  of  the  dirtiest  and  most 
disagreeable  tasks.  As  a  result  of  his  obnoxious  labor  he  was  called 
“printer’s  devil.”  Extremely  long  hours  were  then  in  vogue,  appren¬ 
tices  in  some  localities  habitually  working  until  nine  o’clock  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  and  occasionally  until  midnight,  while  in  the  winter  months  they 
ate  breakfast  by  candle  light.  Sometimes  they  were  well  treated  while 
on  other  occasions  their  life  was  extremely  unpleasant.  It  was  not 
unusual  for  apprentices  to  violate  their  contract  and  run  away,  in 
which  case  they  were  generally  exposed  to  undesirable  advertising  by 
their  former  masters.  From  these  notices,  apprentices  would  seem  to 
have  been  horrible  and  ungrateful  wretches..  Unfortunately  for  us  the 
press  did  not  print  the  runaways’  opinions  of  printers. 

When  an  apprentice  served  out  his  indenture  or  attained  the  age 
of  twenty-one  he  became  a  full-fledged  journeyman.  As  such  he  could 
now  wrork  for  wages  wherever  he  wished,  or  could  establish  himself 
as  a  master  printer  with  his  own  business.  For  some  reason  or  other 
the  early  journeyman  was  apt  to  be  a  more  or  less  unprepossessing 
character.  He  was  often  a  shiftless  drifter,  moving  haphazardly 
from  place  to  place,  ready  to  make  any  kind  of  a  deal  with  scheming 
politicians.  His  chief  defect  seems  to  have  been  his  addiction  to 
liquor.  Thurlow  Weed,  who  knew  a  great  many  of  the  early  journey¬ 
men,  stated  that  half  of  his  acquaintances  in  that  field  drank  them- 
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selves  to  death  or  worse.  Of  profanity  there  was  no  limit.  Their 
economic  situation  did  not  tend  to  help  matters.  Work  was  uncer¬ 
tain  and,  although  by  1815  the  wage  scale  had  increased  in  some  places 
to  nine  dollars  per  week,  their  income  was  menaced  by  competition 
from  runaway  apprentices  and  other  cheaper  but  poorly-trained  labor. 
In  any  case,  while  apprentices,  they  had  frequently  developed  bad 
habits  due  to  inadequate  supervision  of  youths  of  their  tender  age. 
On  the  other  hand  the  early  journeymen  and  printers  were  not  always 
dubious  characters,  and  several  of  them  were  really  heroic  figures. 

In  the  words  of  Jabez  Hammond,  “newspapers  are  to  political 
parties  in  this  country  what  working  tools  are  to  the  operative 
mechanic.”  Sometimes  they  have  been  deliberately  started  for  politi¬ 
cal  purposes  as  was  the  case  with  the  “Plattsburgh  Republican,”  whereas 
on  other  occasions  their  origin  was  not  political  although  eventually 
they  generally  drifted  in  that  direction.  Thus  we  generally  find  that 
newspapers  were  more  concerned  with  political  indoctrination  than 
with  the  dissemination  of  news.  So  bitter  and  slanderous  were  most 
of  the  early  papers  printed  a  century  ago  that  the  situation  is  almost 
unbelievable  to  the  present  age.  Zenger’s  trial  had  furnished  a  great 
impetus  to  a  free  press  so  far  as  governmental  restrictions  were  con¬ 
cerned,  but  much  of  this  important  freedom  was  later  misused  in 
making  the  most  scurrilous  and  libelous  attacks  on  personal  and  politi¬ 
cal  enemies.  Even  wives  and  sisters  were  included,  and  no  epithet  in 
the  English  language  was  overlooked.  Some  of  these  editors  led  a 
stormy  existence,  one  of  them  alone  being  driven  out  of  Montreal, 
Burlington,  Rouses  Point  and  Plattsburgh  in  that  order.  After  being 
indicted  by  the  Grand  Jury  at  the  latter  place,  he  gave  up  his  enter¬ 
prise  and  moved  to  Canada. 

Libel  suits,  of  course,  were  extremely  common,  most  printers  on 
one  occasion  or  another  being  prosecuted,  while  the  absence  of  any 
such  cases  in  a  court  session  was  considered  to  be  unusual.  The  “Glens 
Falls  Observer”  printed  the  following  interesting  article  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  1827: 

“The  editor  of  the  Sandy  Hill  Herald  mentions  it  as  a  little 
remarkable,  that  the  grand  Jury  in  the  county  of  Warren,  at  the  late 
terms  of  the  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace,  should  have  been  dis¬ 
charged  without  finding  a  general  bill  of  Indictment.  It  is  not  so 
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remarkable  as  Mr.  Wright  may  imagine.  The  same  thing  has 
occurred  before;  but  not  lately. 

“Mr.  Wright  can  easily  account  for  the  fact,  why  Warren  county 
has  been  for  the  last  two  years  troubled  with  libel  suits,  and  indictments 
for  libels,  when  he  reflects,  that  the  handbill  out  of  which  most  of  the 
prosecutions  have  grown,  was  written  in  Washington  county,  and 
printed  by  himself,  and  sent  into  Warren  county  to  set  our  citizens  by 
the  ears  for  the  amusement  of  our  neighbors  in  adjoining  counties.” 

As  a  rule  damages  were  fixed  at  a  reasonable  figure,  within  the 
ability  of  the  defendant  to  pay.  Because  of  the  poor  economic  status 
of  printers  generally,  assessments  were  frequently  under  fifty  dollars 
and  seldom  over  five  hundred.  Often  such  actions  were  settled  by 
compromise  outside  of  court,  while  retractions  were  sometimes 
printed.  Naturally  such  minor  punishment  for  libelous  articles  did  lit¬ 
tle  to  bring  an  end  to  systematic  defamation  and  unrestrained  license. 
In  fact,  printers  frequently  attempted  to  prod  their  enemies  into  court 
action. 

In  1813,  the  “Saratoga  Patriot,”  although  one  of  the  largest  then 
in  all  of  New  York  State,  had  but  1,200  subscribers.  It  is  obvious 
that  at  that  time  the  loss  or  addition  of  a  few  subscribers  meant  the 
difference  between  success  or  failure  for  many  printers.  Papers  were 
generally  delivered  by  the  post  riders,  although  sometimes  the  printer 
himself  distributed  copies  of  his  sheet.  Considering  the  condition  of 
the  roads  and  the  slow  means  of  transportation,  a  wider  area  was 
often  served  by  newspapers  than  we  would  readily  expect.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  the  “Troy  Gazette”  in  1806  apparently  had  customers  on  both 
sides  of  the  Champlain  Valley  as  far  north  as  the  Canadian  border. 
It  also  went  as  far  west  as  New  York’s  boundaries,  and  into  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

Deliveries  were  uncertain,  however.  A  Plattsburgh  printer  com¬ 
plained  in  1826  that  “the  conveyance  of  the  mail  seems  to  be  farmed 
out  with  reference  to  accommodating  the  contractor,  instead  of  the 
public.”  Mail  from  the  south,  in  1821,  was  supposed  to  reach  Platts¬ 
burgh  three  times  a  week,  but  a  trip  was  sometimes  skipped  altogether; 
while  on  other  occasions  the  riders  came  with  empty  bags.  Another 
annoyance  to  the  printer  arose  from  the  occasional  changes  made  in 
the  routes  followed. 
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As  time  passed  the  choice  preserve  of  the  country  printer  was  to 
be  menaced  by  increasing  competition  from  the  more  populous  areas. 
When  city  firms  began  to  disseminate  news  twice  a  week  their  country 
cousins,  when  at  all  possible,  attempted  to  duplicate  this  action,  but 
when  metropolitan  dailies  made  their  appearance  it  was  no  longer 
possible  to  match  this  achievement  except  in  the  more  populous  rural 
communities.  As  a  result  the  country  printer  became  more  and  more 
relegated  to  the  background  as  a  moulder  of  public  opinion  and,  there¬ 
fore,  of  less  consequence. 

In  the  day  when  the  country  printer  was  at  the  height  of  his  power, 
however,  this  section  contributed  a  number  of  newspaper  men  who 
exerted  tremendous  influence,  in  some  cases  nationally.  Chief  among 
these,  in  my  opinion,  was  Matthew  Lyon,  an  impetuous,  pugnacious 
Irishman  who  lived  in  the  Rutland  County  town  of  Fair  Haven. 
Reference  will  again  be  made  to  him  in  our  chapter  on  politics,  our  pres¬ 
ent  appraisal  being  limited  as  far  as  possible  to  the  part  he  played  in 
the  development  of  an  American  free  press. 

Lyon  was  the  founder  of  a  newspaper  known  as  “The  Scourge  of 
Aristocracy  and  Repository  of  Important  Political  Truth.”  In  its 
pages  he  attacked  the  powdered,  perfumed  princes  of  privilege,  gen¬ 
erally  composing  the  Federalist  party,  with  all  the  savage  invective 
so  characteristic  of  the  press  in  his  day.  It  will  be  recalled  that  in  John 
Adams’  administration  the  aristocracy,  in  a  desperate  effort  to  stem 
the  rising  tide  of  democracy,  secured  the  passage  of  the  Alien  and 
Sedition  laws.  The  latter  forbade  criticism  of  the  government,  and 
being  a  restriction  on  a  free  press  was  directly  contrary  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  Lyon  was  not  one  to  meekly  submit  to  any  such  restriction 
at  the  hands  of  his  political  opponents,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  he 
was  the  first  notable  victim  of  the  aristocrats.  He  was  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  spend  four  months  in  jail,  in  addition  to  paying  a  fine  of 
a  thousand  dollars,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  evidence  on 
which  he  was  convicted  preceded  the  date  of  passage  of  the  Sedition 
Act.  The  jail  at  Rutland  was  considered  to  be  too  good  for  him  so 
he  was  taken  to  a  loathsome  pen  at  Vergennes,  where  he  was  denied 
the  simplest  comforts.  Naturally  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  were 
not  the  type  to  allow  one  of  their  number  to  be  thus  unfairly  treated 
by  a  despotic  government.  Lyon  himself  was  forced  to  plead  with 
angry  mobs  not  to  free  him  by  breaking  in,  while  he  was  soon  reelected 
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to  Congress  by  a  vote  of  4,576  to  2,444  for  his  nearest  competitor. 
His  huge  fine  was  paid  by  willing  friends.  Once  released  he  became 
a  symbol  of  democracy  and  the  leading  exponent  of  a  free  press.  The 
wrath  aroused  in  the  Vermont  foothills  by  Lyon’s  experience,  together 
with  similar  incidents  happening  elsewhere,  spread  like  wildfire 
throughout  the  states  of  the  Union  and  swept  Thomas  Jefferson  into 
the  White  House  in  the  political  revolution  of  1800. 

Another  extremely  important  figure  who  was  at  one  time  con¬ 
nected  with  the  press  of  this  region  was  Horace  Greeley.  He  ulti¬ 
mately  acquired  a  national  fame  greater  than  Lyon’s  and  exerted  a 
great  influence  in  our  political  development  in  the  third  quarter  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  but  the  major  portion  of  his  reputation  was 
earned  after  he  had  moved  away  from  this  area.  Although  born  in 
New  Hampshire,  he  began  his  newspaper  career  as  an  apprentice  in 
East  Poultney,  Rutland  County,  in  1826,  and  remained  until  1830. 
Here  in  the  formative  period  of  his  life  were  built  the  foundations 
of  the  career  of  one  of  America’s  greatest  journalists.  From  the  rural 
slopes  of  Vermont  he  gained  valuable  experience  that  helped  him  on 
the  road  to  fame. 

Bennington  County  was  identified  to  a  certain  extent  with  another 
journalist  who  was  to  enjoy  a  national  reputation.  This  was  none 
other  than  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  the  radical  Abolitionist.  He 
secured  his  early  training  in  Massachusetts,  but  from  October,  1828, 
to  March,  1829,  we  find  him  editing  the  “Journal  of  the  Times” 
at  Bennington.  Here  he  conducted  a  militant  crusade  for  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  intemperance  and  associated  vices,  for  the  emancipation  of 
all  slaves  and  for  peace.  Garrison  was  ahead  of  his  times,  however, 
and  his  radicalism  was  unpopular  with  the  Vermonters.  His  efforts 
were  not  crowned  with  financial  success,  with  the  result  that  he  soon 
moved  on.  Later,  in  the  1860s,  he  was  the  symbol  of  righteousness 
to  those  who  had  repulsed  him  a  third  of  century  before,  as  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  Champlain  Valley  marched  against  Richmond  at  Lin¬ 
coln’s  call. 

In  addition  to  these  three  well-known  figures,  there  have  been  a 
numbei  of  lesser  personalities  who  have  made  niches  for  themselves 
in  American  journalism,  but  space  forbids  further  intrusion  into  this 
entertaining  field.  Thurlow  Weed  was  an  extremely  important  figure  in 
journalism  in  New  York  State  and  exerted  considerable  influence  over 
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the  Champlain  Valley  from  Albany,  but  he  was  not  directly  involved 
to  any  great  extent  in  the  newspapers  farther  north.  In  the  five  New 
York  counties  of  this  research  it  w'ould  be  difficult  to  find  any  group 
of  newspaper  men  possessing  as  much  influence  as  Melancton  Smith 
and  his  associates  exercised  through  the  “Plattsburgh  Republican.” 
This  paper  became,  in  the  1820s,  a  chief  bulwark  of  the  “Albany 
Regency,”  a  group  headed  by  Van  Buren  and  Marcy;  and  with  Aza- 
riah  Flagg  as  editor  it  helped  these  masters  of  politics  to  acquire  a 
national  reputation  and  prestige. 

The  pioneer  journal  of  Vermont  west  of  the  Green  Moun¬ 
tains  is  said  to  have  been  the  “Vermont  Gazette,”  published  at 
Bennington  in  1783.  According  to  C.  Eleanor  Hall  there  were 
four  newspapers  established  in  Vermont  before  the  first  on  the  New 
York  side  of  the  Champlain  Valley  was  started  at  Plattsburgh. 
Crockett  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  at  the  beginning  of  1816 
there  were  eleven  newspapers  in  Vermont,  six  Republican  and  five 
Federalist.  There  was  no  paper  published  at  Burlington  before  the 
“Mercury”  in  1797.  The  earliest  paper  in  our  six  Vermont  counties 
which  today  remains  in  business  is  the  “Rutland  Herald,”  started  in 
1794.  One  of  the  founders  was  the  Rev.  Samuel  Williams,  author  of 
the  first  history  of  Vermont.  Today,  after  a  record  of  continuous 
publication  covering  nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  it  is  Vermont’s  sec¬ 
ond  largest  newspaper,  being  exceeded  only  by  Burlington’s  “Free 
Press.”  Politically  it  is  classified  as  independent.  The  “Free  Press” 
was  not  founded  until  1827,  but  it  became  a  daily  in  1848,  making 
this  transition  earlier  than  the  “Herald.”  It  is  the  oldest  daily  in  the 
entire  State  of  Vermont.  According  to  Ayer’s  directory,  it  had  in  1937 
a  circulation  of  17,718,  which  made  it  not  only  the  largest  newspaper 
in  Vermont,  but  also  in  the  eleven  counties  covered  by  this  research. 
Politically  it  is  independent  Republican. 

Before  the  Revolution,  the  only  press  in  the  Empire  State,  outside 
of  New  York  City,  was  at  Albany.  In  the  period  from  1791  to 
1795  there  was  but  one  newspaper  in  our  five  New  York  counties, 
according  to  Hamilton,  and  that  was  located  at  Salem.  A  second  was 
started  before  the  end  of  the  century  at  Ballston  Spa;  two  more 
between  1801  and  1805  at  Waterford  and  Cambridge;  and  a  fifth 
between  1806  and  1810  at  Plattsburgh.  Because  of  his  exhaustive 
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survey  there  is  good  reason  to  accept  this  chronology,  although  other 
authorities  disagree  with  him  and  also  among  themselves. 

According  to  Ayer’s  directory  the  oldest  paper  in  our  five  New 
York  counties  still  in  existence  is  the  “Washington  County  Post,” 
of  Cambridge.  Politically  it  is  Republican.  The  “Ballston  Spa  Jour¬ 
nal”  is  the  oldest  of  our  present-day  dailies,  with  a  history  back 
as  far  as  1798.  It  is  a  Republican  paper  with  an  evening  circula¬ 
tion  of  1,318.  In  1937  the  “Saratogian”  of  Saratoga  Springs  still 
retained  a  slender  margin  (9,390  to  9,185)  over  the  “Glens  Falls 
Post-Star”  to  have  the  honor  of  being  the  largest  newspaper  in  our 
New  York  counties.  It  is  exceeded  in  this  entire  area  only  by  the 
“Burlington  Free  Press”  and  the  “Rutland  Herald.”  The  “Sarato¬ 
gian”  is  a  Republican  paper,  published  in  the  evening,  whereas  the 
“Post-Star”  is  Independent  Democratic,  circulated  in  the  morning. 
The  honor  of  being  the  first  newspaper  in  New  York  State  north  of 
Albany  published  as  a  daily  is  claimed  by  the  “Glens  Falls  Times,” 
which  was  started  in  1879  by  Addison  B.  Colvin. 

Considering  the  eleven  counties  as  a  unit  we  find  a  total  of  eleven 
dailies:  five  in  our  Vermont  divisions  and  six  in  New  York.  In  Essex, 
Washington,  Addison  and  Grand  Isle  counties  no  dailies  exist.  At 
Bennington  we  find  the  “Banner”;  at  St.  Albans  the  “Messenger”; 
and  at  Rutland  the  “Herald.”  Chittenden  is  the  only  Vermont  county 
supporting  two  dailies:  the  “Free  Press”  and  the  “News,”  both  pub¬ 
lished  at  Burlington;  but  there  are  two  also  in  Clinton  County 
(“Plattsburgh  Press”  and  “Plattsburgh  Republican”);  two  in  Sara¬ 
toga  County  (the  “Saratogian”  and  the  “Ballston  Spa  Journal”)  ; 
and  two  in  Warren  County  (the  “Glens  Falls  Post-Star”  and  “Glens 
Falls  Times.”) 

There  are  eighteen  weeklies  in  our  five  New  York  counties,  six 
of  them  being  established  in  Washington,  where  no  daily  exists.  In 
our  six  Vermont  counties  there  are  sixteen  such  papers,  four  of  them 
being  in  Addison  County  and  four  in  Franklin.  The  oldest  weekly 
on  the  New  V  ork  side  is  the  Cambridge  paper  already  referred  to, 
while  the  oldest  in  western  Vermont  is  the  “Vergennes  Enterprise  and 
Vermonter,”  begun  in  1824. 

In  this  area  there  are  at  present  five  monthlies  and  two  quarter¬ 
lies.  Three  of  the  first  group  are  agricultural,  consisting  of  papers 
printed  at  Warrensburg,  Plattsburgh  and  Brandon.  A  fourth  is  an 
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anti-saloon  publication  known  as  the  “Vermont  Issue,”  published  at 
Burlington;  while  finally  we  have  at  St.  Albans  one  dealing  with  con¬ 
servation  and  recreation.  This  is  the  “Canadian  Forest  and  Out¬ 
doors,”  with  a  circulation  of  19,395-  Actually  it  is  a  Canadian  publi¬ 
cation  printed  in  Montreal,  but  since  it  is  also  dated  at  St.  Albans  it 
is  included  here.  The  two  quarterlies  are  collegiate  in  character 
and  are  the  “Saxonian,”  at  Middlebury  and  “The  Michaelman,” 
Winooski.  They  were  established  in  1921  and  1935,  respectively. 

Considering  all  publications  as  a  whole  we  find  twenty-six  in  our 
New  York  counties  and  twenty-six  on  the  Vermont  side,  counting  but 
once  the  “Vergennes  Enterprise  and  Vermonter,”  which  prints  edi¬ 
tions  under  various  names  in  four  other  communities,  and  the  “Bur¬ 
lington  Suburban  List”  which,  from  Essex  Junction,  appears  in  eight 
separate  towns  with  different  titles.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
this  area  is  predominantly  Republican  we  are  surprised  to  find  only 
three  papers  listed  as  Democratic  and  three  as  Independent  Demo¬ 
cratic  out  of  a  total  of  fifty-two.  All  of  these  are  located  in  the  New 
York  counties,  there  not  existing  one  professedly  representing  the 
minority  group  in  all  of  western  Vermont.  The  one  Democratic  daily 
is  the  historically  important  “Plattsburgh  Republican”;  while  the  only 
daily  newspaper  listed  as  an  Independent  Democratic  is  the  “Glens 
Falls  Post-Star.”  The  four  weeklies  are  located  at  Ausable  Forks, 
Schuylerville,  Whitehall  and  Lake  George.  The  last-named  is  pri¬ 
marily  a  resort  sheet.  Six  Vermont  newspapers  are  classified  as  inde¬ 
pendent,  as  compared  with  two  in  New  York.  The  bulk  of  the  press 
in  both  states  is,  of  course,  Republican  and  Independent  Republican, 
there  being  eight  of  the  first  and  four  of  the  second,  in  western  Ver¬ 
mont  as  compared  with  ten  and  three  in  northeastern  New  York. 
One  New  York  weekly  is  classed  as  non-partisan,  while  another’s 
preference  is  not  listed.  Collegiate  publications,  in  addition  to  the  two 
quarterlies,  include  the  “Vermont  Alumni  Monthly”  and  the  “Ver¬ 
mont  Cynic,”  both  published  at  Burlington;  the  “Middlebury  Cam¬ 
pus,”  with  a  history  dating  back  to  1830;  and  finally  the  lone  New 
^  ork  entry,  the  “Skidmore  News,”  published  at  Saratoga  Springs. 

I  he  five  remaining  publications,  three  of  which  are  agricultural,  have 
all  been  mentioned  previously. 

There  are  many  interesting  facts  relating  to  the  development  of 
the  press  in  this  area  that  shed  some  light  on  past  decades,  although 
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they  provide  no  connected  story.  As  has  been  remarked,  of  all  forms 
of  advertising  the  legal  was  the  most  remunerative.  It  was  only  natu¬ 
ral  then  that  printers  should  quarrel  over  this  form  of  political 
patronage.  Thus  in  1827  we  find  a  printer  at  Sandy  Elill  (now  Hud¬ 
son  Falls)  writing  to  the  Attorney-General  of  New  York  State  com¬ 
plaining  of  inaccuracies  in  notices  published  in  the  paper  of  his  rival  at 
Glens  Falls,  thus  seeking  to  obtain  the  advertising  for  himself.  Some¬ 
times  publishers  resigned  themselves  to  waiting  hopefully  for  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  competitors.  Once,  in  1810,  the  “Northern  Post”  at  Salem 
was  filled  about  three-fourths  full  with  legal  notices.  It  was  not 
unusual  to  find  lawyers  acting  as  editors  of  papers,  generally  for 
political  reasons.  In  addition  to  the  usual  variety  of  newspaper,  there 
occurred  in  the  1820s  a  wave  of  religious  publications.  Printers  also 
attempted  at  times  to  bolster  up  their  farm  subscriptions  by  including 
agricultural  news  and  posing  as  farm  papers.  In  this  group  we  find 
the  “Saratoga  Farmer,”  of  Ballston  Spa,  and  the  “Waterford  Agri¬ 
culturist.”  When  the  “Salem  Axiom”  was  first  published  the  outside 
pages  were  printed  in  New  York,  while  the  inside  pages  were  printed 
by  hand  press. 

At  one  time  or  another  there  have  existed  in  this  section  almost 
all  known  types  of  printing  presses  operated  by  a  great  variety  of 
individuals  ranging  from  the  poorest  specimens  to  men  of  national 
reputation.  Papers  have  varied  tremendously  as  to  composition, 
form,  size,  circulation  and  purpose.  Such  a  wide  field  cannot  be  cov¬ 
ered  adequately  in  one  short  chapter.  Enough  has  been  said,  how¬ 
ever,  to  indicate  the  leading  part  printers  played  in  moulding  the 
development  of  this  area  and  to  demonstrate  that  by  and  large  they 
played  their  part  well.  The  newspapers  of  the  present  day  follow  the 
best  traditions  and  their  owners  are  generally  guided  by  the  proper 
ideals  of  community  service. 


CHAPTER  XXI 


The  Legal  Profession 


When  the  first  settlers  drifted  into  the  Champlain  Valley  there 
was  no  law  as  we  understand  the  term  today.  In  accordance  with 
the  cruel  and  inexorable  rules  of  nature  the  strong  became  stronger, 
while  the  weak  grew  weaker,  except  where  conduct  was  influenced  by 
conscience  or  the  will  of  the  Infinite.  The  struggle  for  survival  was 
fierce  and  deadly.  Too  frequently  the  arbiter  of  life  and  death  was 
a  painted  savage  waving  a  scalping  knife.  We  are  taught  that  might 
does  not  make  right;  but  to  the  early  frontiersman  such  a  theory 
would  have  been  only  of  academic  interest  because,  whether  it  was 
right  or  wrong,  might  ruled  nevertheless. 

Out  on  this  early  frontier  there  was  freedom  of  a  certain  sort — 
escape  from  the  harsh  conventions  of  the  aristocratic  society  of  the 
seacoast,  exemption  from  religious  restrictions,  and  complete  political 
equality.  In  the  absence  of  law,  however,  much  of  this  freedom  was 
somewhat  meaningless,  for  nature  ruled  with  an  iron  hand  and  a  cold 
heart.  With  life  itself  in  jeopardy,  these  privileges  were  at  first 
more  apparent  than  real.  In  this  day  and  age  when  we  feel  hemmed 
in  by  a  multiplicity  of  laws  and  regulations,  national,  state  and  local, 
we  tend  to  think  of  law  mainly  as  restrictive,  rather  than  as  a  protec¬ 
tion  against  injustice.  Yet  we  have  to  examine  the  early  frontier  but 
casually  to  determine  how  mistaken  is  such  a  conception.  Real  liberty 
came  with  law  and  order.  It  is  true  that  the  legal  code  restricted  the 
activities  of  the  greedy,  the  lawless,  the  abnormal  and  the  strong,  but 
it  vastly  increased  the  liberty  possessed  by  the  major  portion  of  the 
population.  I  he  transition  from  nature’s  cruel  laws  to  those  of  civil¬ 
ized  society  was  particularly  important  because  the  newer  order  was 
based  on  the  democratic  English  common  law,  rather  than  on  the 
codes  of  the  French,  the  Dutch  or  the  Iroquois. 
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Law  as  practiced  in  early  times  seems  very  strange  to  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century.  In  all  respects  the  contrast  with  present-day  standards 
is  very  great.  Law  schools  did  not  attain  maturity  until  the  second 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  while  at  first  these  did  not  exist  at  all. 
Those  who  wished  to  be  lawyers  simply  entered  law  offices  as  clerks, 
where  they  gradually  became  familiar  with  legal  phraseology  and 
forms  of  conveyances.  Finally,  after  an  indefinite  length  of  clerk¬ 
ship,  during  which  time  the  neophyte  was  exposed  to  the  law  in  a  more 
or  less  desultory  fashion,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  allowed  to 
practice.  As  a  rule  his  knowledge  of  the  philosophy  of  the  law  was 
extremely  limited  and  he  understood  little  of  the  historical  background 
of  statutes  and  the  reasons  for  various  legal  procedures. 

It  is  not  surprising  then  that  the  early  lawyer  did  not  command 
much  respect.  In  more  than  one  instance  a  young  lawyer  who  sought 
to  open  an  office  in  a  frontier  community  was  advised  by  a  deputation 
of  citizens  to  move  on  to  some  other  place  on  the  theory  that  lawyers 
in  general  were  “destructive  of  the  peace  and  order  of  the  people.” 
The  emphasis  was  more  on  oratory  and  lung  power  than  upon  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  law,  and  the  appeal  of  the  lawyer  was  directed  more  to 
the  emotions  than  to  the  intellect  of  his  listeners. 

Judges  often  knew  less  of  law  than  the  lawyers.  They  had  fully 
as  much  difficulty  gaining  access  to  law  books,  while  many  of  them  had 
never  even  studied  or  practiced  law  themselves.  Sometimes  laymen 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  law  whatever  were  appointed  to  the 
highest  courts.  The  early  judge  was,  as  a  rule,  a  man  of  broad  expe¬ 
rience  and  known  integrity  whose  chief  role  was  to  see  that  justice  was 
done,  rather  than  that  legal  requirements  were  fulfilled.  He  was 
more  comparable  to  a  referee  than  to  a  judge  of  the  present  day.  In 
Essex  County  approximately  a  century  ago  there  occurred  an  impor¬ 
tant  trial  and  one  that  was  hotly  disputed.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  was  essential  that  the  judge  should  have  summed  up  and  analyzed 
the  evidence  for  the  benefit  of  the  jurors.  Instead,  however,  Judge 
Tyrrell  simply  said:  “Gentlemen  of  the  Jury!  You  have  heard  all 
of  this  case  and  the  talk  of  the  lawyers.  You  know  your  duty  better 
than  I  can  tell  you.  Go  out  and  do  your  duty.”  At  least  this  glim¬ 
mering  legal  light  cannot  be  accused  of  judicial  arrogance.  He  seems 
to  have  conceived  his  duties  to  be  confined  to  insuring  a  hearing  to 
both  parties  in  the  dispute  and  preventing  tampering  with  the  jury. 
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He  was  apparently  unconcerned  about  the  intricacies  of  the  law  and 
evidently  felt  certain  that  this  jury  would  be  just  and  fair  in  its 
decision. 

According  to  Judge  Palmer:  “In  olden  times  the  administration 
of  the  laws  was  attended  with  more  ceremony  and  parade  than  at  the 
present  day.  The  presiding  judge  was  escorted  from  his  rooms  to 
the  courthouse  by  the  sheriff  and  his  officers,  the  attending  deputies 
and  constables  bearing  long  white  wands,  or  white  staves  tipped  with 
black.” 

An  order  entered  on  the  minutes  of  a  court  under  date  of  1805 
not  only  throws  some  light  on  early  procedure  but  is  also  interesting 
from  other  angles:  “The  defendant  having  been  committed  on  sus¬ 
picion  of  stealing  a  horse,  was,  on  appearances  of  favorable  circum¬ 
stances,  admitted  to  bail,  and  found  sureties  in  $50  for  his  appearance 
at  this  court;  but  being  afterwards  threatened  in  consequence  of  an 
amour,  he  was  forced  to  fly.  The  court  thereupon  discharge  the  sure¬ 
ties  from  their  recognizance,  but  ordered  it  continued  against  the 
principal.  Court  then  rose  till  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.” 

The  life  of  Reuben  H.  Walworth  is  extremely  interesting  because 
it  shows  the  condition  of  the  bench  and  bar  a  century  ago.  He  was 
brought  up  as  a  farmer  until  seventeen  years  of  age  and  had  no  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  a  classical  education.  After  a  limited  acquaintance  with 
the  law  he  practiced  at  Plattsburgh,  but  soon  moved  to  Saratoga 
Springs  in  1823,  where  he  became  a  circuit  judge.  In  1828  he 
became  the  last  Chancellor  of  New  York  State,  serving  in  that  capacity 
until  1847,  a  period  of  twenty  years.  When  he  thus  became  head 
of  all  the  justices  of  the  State  he  was  but  thirty-eight  years  of  age 
and  readily  admitted  his  lack  of  ability  and  experience.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  Chancellorship  was  offered  to  and  refused  by  each  and 
every  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  before  it  was  offered  to  Walworth, 
and  it  is  known  that  during  the  twenty  years  he  was  in  office  his 
decrees  were  frequently  reversed  by  the  Court  of  Errors.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  all  this,  Story  pronounced  him  “the  greatest  equity  jurist  liv¬ 
ing” ;  and  a  biographer  called  him  the  “Bentham  of  America,”  assert¬ 
ing  that  “what  Bentham  did  in  removing  defects  in  English  juris¬ 
prudence,  Walworth  did  in  renovating  and  simplifying  the  equity  laws 
of  the  United  States.”  It  is  not  our  mission  to  perform  judgment 
on  Reuben  Walworth.  Although  he  must  have  possessed  considerable 
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native  ability  and  common  sense,  we  are  primarily  interested  in  the 
fact  that  a  man  of  his  meager  training  and  lack  of  experience  with 
the  law  could  possibly  have  risen  so  far  in  the  profession.  In  this 
day  and  age  such  a  story  would  be  utterly  preposterous. 

Accustomed  as  we  are  to  tardy  trials,  constant  appeals  to  higher 
and  still  higher  courts,  and  in  general  to  long  intervals  between  the 
committing  of  a  crime  and  its  punishment,  we  are  also  surprised  at 
the  rapidity  of  our  legal  machinery  of  the  early  days.  It  was  not 
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unusual  to  attend  a  trial,  hear  the  sentence  and  witness  its  execution 
all  in  one  day. 

Naturally  the  early  jails  and  courthouses  were  primitive  affairs. 
The  first  jail  used  in  Clinton  County  was  a  rude  blockhouse,  while 
in  Warren  County  the  first  court  was  held  at  the  Lake  George  Coffee 
House.  The  possession  of  the  county  building  was  eagerly  sought 
after  on  both  sides  of  the  Champlain  Valley  because  of  the  ensuing 
economic  benefit  to  the  victor.  The  fight  was  particularly  bitter  in 
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Washington  County,  as  has  been  related  in  detail  elsewhere,  and 
continued  until  the  honor  was  divided  between  two  towns.  A  town¬ 
ship  thus  selected  not  only  had  a  battle  to  win  the  honor  but  had  some¬ 
times  to  wage  an  unceasing  fight  to  retain  it. 

The  most  interesting  and  dramatic  incidents  dealing  with  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  law  in  this  area  were  concerned  with  the  conflict  between 
New  Yorkers  and  Vermonters  over  their  land  claims.  From  the  Ver¬ 
mont  hillsides  settlers  were  summoned  from  their  new  farms  to  New 
York  courts  of  law  where  their  cases  were  tried  in  a  highly  partisan 
atmosphere  before  unfriendly  judges  supported  by  hostile  juries. 
More  often  than  not  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  disregarded  or  openly 
resisted  all  efforts  to  drag  them  into  the  clutches  of  New  York  laws. 
The  Vermont  version  of  justice  in  land  disputes  was  not  so  one-sided 
but  was  more  dramatic.  New  York  claimants  that  were  chastised  with 
“twigs  of  the  wilderness’'  or  were  hauled  aloft  at  the  sign  of  the 
stuffed  catamount  at  Bennington  provided  ample  evidence  for  this 
statement.  When  New  York  warned  the  Vermont  settlers  to  yield 
and  pointed  out  that  might  often  prevails  against  right,  it  was  our  old 
friend  Ethan  Allen  who  made  the  famous  response:  “The  gods  of 
the  valleys  are  not  the  gods  of  the  hills.”  Although  short,  this  answer 
contains  several  implications  which  do  not  clearly  show  themselves 
and  we  can  pardon  a  New  York  lawyer  for  asking  him  what  he  meant. 
Allen  said:  “Come  up  to  Bennington  and  we'll  show  you.”  Knowing 
the  leader  of  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  he 
would  have  kept  his  promise.  Fortunately  or  unfortunately — depend¬ 
ing  on  one’s  point  of  view — this  opportunity  never  presented  itself  to 
Allen.  So  far  as  law  and  order  were  concerned  this  was,  of  course, 
an  exceedingly  riotous  era.  Its  genesis  and  ramifications  have  been 
discussed  in  detail  elsewhere,  however,  and  further  repetition  here  is 
undesirable. 

Whipping  was  not  only  common  punishment  for  New  York  claim¬ 
ants  to  land  in  the  Green  Mountain  State,  but  it  was  used  habitually 
for  a  wide  assortment  of  crimes.  In  Chittenden  County,  for  example, 
a  culprit  received  thirty-nine  stripes  at  the  whipping  post  for  blas¬ 
phemy.  At  Rutland  the  whipping  post  was  used  as  late  as  1808  to 
punish  a  counterfeiter.  There  was  unusually  widespread  public  inter¬ 
est  in  this  case  at  the  time  because  of  the  great  amount  of  counter¬ 
feiting  going  on.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  snow  was  deep  and 
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the  cold  was  bitter,  nearly  a  hundred  sleighs  were  drawn  up  around 
the  post  to  see  the  whipping  take  place.  The  pillory  was  also  used  in 
this  area.  An  important  criminal  case  in  Chittenden  County  was  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  trial  of  Mott,  Dean  and  other  smugglers  for  the 
murder  of  three  revenue  officers  on  the  Winooski  River.  Dean  was 
hanged  in  1808,  but  Mott  escaped  this  punishment  on  technical 
grounds.  His  penalty  consisted  of  three  parts:  standing  in  a  pillory 
for  one  hour,  receiving  fifty  lashes,  and  then  being  given  ten  years  at 
hard  labor.  In  Washington  County,  in  addition  to  the  pillory  and 
whipping  post,  the  branding  iron  was  also  used.  Punishment  every¬ 
where  was  very  severe.  On  the  other  hand,  the  early  settlers  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  particularly  lawless.  For  example,  in  the  first  hun¬ 
dred  years  of  Clinton  County  there  were  but  six  public  executions :  five 
from  the  civil  courts,  and  one  as  a  result  of  court-martial.  Imprison¬ 
ment  for  debt  was  at  one  time  rather  common,  but  has  long  since 
been  outlawed,  having  been  abolished  in  Vermont  in  1835. 

There  are  certain  cases  that  stand  out  in  our  history  either  because 
of  peculiar  circumstances  or  because  of  their  connection  with  impor¬ 
tant  public  figures.  One  of  the  earliest  of  these  was  the  trial,  previously 
referred  to,  of  David  Redding  at  Bennington  in  1778.  He  was  a  Tory 
and  accused  of  treasonable  activities.  Tried  by  a  jury  of  six  he  was 
found  guilty  and  sentenced,  but  the  Governor  and  his  Council  granted  a 
reprieve.  There  seems  to  have  been  little  doubt  about  Redding’s  guilt, 
and  when  the  citizens  of  Bennington  learned  of  the  reprieve  they  appar¬ 
ently  believed  that  he  might  go  free.  They  became  angry  and  men¬ 
acing  and  a  mob  began  to  collect,  threatening  to  take  the  law  into  its 
own  hands.  Redding  probably  would  have  been  lynched  but  for 
Ethan  Allen,  who  argued  with  the  crowd  in  behalf  of  law  and  order 
and  persuaded  it  to  abandon  the  lynching  party.  In  a  new  trial 
Redding  was  again  convicted,  this  time  with  twelve  jurors,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  hanged. 

Another  unusual  case  developed  in  the  same  county  as  the  result 
of  the  disappearance  of  Russell  Colvin  in  1812.  It  seems  that  a  dog 
was  discovered  digging  up  some  unusual  bones,  and  the  residents  for 
some  reason  or  other  decided  that  they  were  parts  of  Colvin’s  anat¬ 
omy.  Talk  of  murder  went  the  rounds  of  the  countryside,  and  a 
brother-in-law  named  Jesse  Boorn  was  arrested.  Jesse  implicated 
his  own  brother  Stephen  in  the  murder,  with  the  result  that  both  were 
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finally  convicted.  The  climax  came  in  1819,  however,  a  few  days 
before  Stephen’s  scheduled  hanging  when  Colvin  suddenly  reappeared 
in  the  flesh.  The  bones  which  had  produced  all  the  excitement 
belonged  to  sheep  and  not  to  a  human  body.  Undoubtedly  it  was  a 
long  time  before  another  suspected  murderer  was  convicted  here  on 
circumstantial  evidence.  Certainly  the  harmless  digging  for  bones  on 
the  part  of  one  dog  nearly  proved  fatal  to  Stephen. 

In  Saratoga  County,  Martin  Foy,  Jr.,  was  convicted  for  the  mur¬ 
der  of  Henrietta  Wilson.  While  in  jail  he  overpowered  the  jailer 
and  made  his  escape.  Traveling  by  way  of  British  Columbia  he 
eventually  reached  San  Francisco.  Here  he  secured  passage  to  Aus¬ 
tralia  on  a  boat  which  was  scheduled  to  sail  the  next  day.  If  he  had 
kept  under  cover  all  would  undoubtedly  have  been  well  for  him,  but 
he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  attend  a  horse  race.  Here  he 
was  recognized  by  a  turfman  and  arrested.  Once  more  he  found  him¬ 
self  back  in  Saratoga  County,  but  again  he  escaped,  this  time  with 
a  dummy  revolver.  He  was  speedily  recaptured  on  this  occasion, 
however,  and  was  eventually  executed. 

There  is  also  an  interesting  angle  to  the  trial  of  Peter  Curley,  of 
Troy,  in  1873,  for  the  robbery  of  the  Saratoga  County  Bank  at  Water¬ 
ford.  He  seemed  to  be  hopelessly  involved  in  the  affair  and  his 
chances  of  freedom  were  apparently  very  slim  but  the  jurors  did  the 
unexpected  and  found  him  not  guilty.  Two  years  later  he  became 
involved  in  another  bank  robbery  at  Barre,  Vermont,  but  this  time  he 
did  not  escape  the  law.  The  interesting  part  of  this  trial  was  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  court  scenes  or  the  aftermath,  however,  but  with  the 
fact  that  a  man  charged  with  robbing  a  bank  and  against  whom  most 
of  the  evidence  seemed  to  point  was  idolized  by  the  young  ladies  of 
Saratoga  County.  The  unpredictable  representatives  of  the  fair  sex 
daily  carried  flowers  to  him  in  jail,  and  showered  other  attentions 
upon  him.  In  more  recent  decades  this  might  not  arouse  comment, 
but  it  sounds  strange  for  1873.  Our  young  burglar  must  have  been 
an  unusually  glamorous  and  attractive  figure,  to  say  the  least.  That 
alone  must  explain  why  the  maidens  wasted  their  attentions  on  this 
battered  and  bruised  violet  while  they  allowed  much  nobler  men  to 
blush  unseen  and  neglected,  like  Thomas  Gray’s  famous  flowers. 

One  famous  case  attracted  the  attention  of  the  entire  Nation  to 
Saratoga  County,  primarily  because  of  the  well-known  characters  it 
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involved.  It  consisted  of  a  libel  suit  brought  by  James  Fenimore 
Cooper  against  Horace  Greeley  and  Thomas  McElrath  of  the  “Tri¬ 
bune.”  Because  of  the  famous  books  written  by  Cooper,  particularly 
the  “Last  of  the  Mohicans,”  this  author  had  a  large  following,  while 
Greeley  also  had  acquired  a  fine  reputation.  Cooper  asked  damages 
of  ten  thousand  dollars.  The  case  was  transferred  here  from  Otsego 
County  and  was  tried  in  December,  1842.  Cooper  was  a  lawyer  as 
well  as  an  author  and  both  he  and  Greeley  argued  their  own  cases,  a 
development  which  added  to  the  popular  interest  in  the  proceedings. 
In  the  end,  Cooper  was  awarded  damages  to  the  extent  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  and  six  cents  costs. 

When  our  Nation,  filled  with  sectional  hatred  because  of  the  slave 
controversy,  was  headed  toward  civil  war,  Theophilus  Herrington, 
of  Clarendon,  seems  to  have  been  a  confirmed  Abolitionist.  On  one 
occasion  he  was  asked  to  issue  a  warrant  for  the  extradition  of  a  Negro 
who  was  claimed  as  a  slave.  He  absolutely  refused  to  do  so,  declar¬ 
ing  that  to  prove  title  he  would  require  “a  bill  of  sale,  sir,  from  God 
Almighty.”  As  a  result  he  became  known  throughout  the  Nation,  and 
his  attitude  was  bitterly  resented  in  the  South.  During  Congressional 
debate,  Southern  Representatives  cited  his  decision  to  show  the  need  for 
more  stringent  laws  dealing  with  the  return  of  runaway  slaves. 

Judge  Joseph  Potter  was  born  in  Easton,  Washington  County,  in 
1820.  On  one  occasion  while  holding  a  term  of  court  in  New  York 
City  he  became  involved  in  an  interesting  controversy  between  the 
press  and  the  judiciary.  The  particular  case  involved  was  that  of 
Jacob  Sharpe,  convicted  of  bribery.  An  application  was  then  made 
for  a  stay  of  proceedings,  and  usually  such  an  application  was  granted 
without  opposition.  Some  newspapers,  however,  had  been  active  in 
working  for  Sharpe’s  conviction  and  they  now  demanded  that  the  stay 
should  not  be  granted,  taking  a  stand  against  an  appeal  to  higher  courts 
on  question  of  law  and  evidence.  The  press  threatened  the  judiciary  but 
Potter  stood  his  ground.  Which  was  right  I  do  not  know,  but  this  case 
dramatized  the  conflict  that  sometimes  exists  between  a  zealous  press 
and  a  court  of  law.  The  attitude  of  Potter  and  other  judges  has  been 
summed  up  by  a  contemporary:  “Shall  the  newspapers  invade  the 
sanctity  of  courts  of  justice  and  assail  litigants,  intimidate  witnesses 
and  dictate  the  verdicts  of  juries  and  the  judgments  of  courts?  .  .  .  . 
They  pour  into  every  home  their  opinion  of  an  undetermined  case. 
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They  condemn  the  accused  before  the  evidence  is  heard,  name  the 
amount  the  verdict  ought  to  be,  the  day  the  jury  will  decide.” 

To  many  lawyers,  the  profession  has  been  a  springboard  for  a  leap 
into  the  political  arena,  and  some  of  them  have  attained  considerable 
success  in  this  field.  At  the  present  time  lawyers  comprise  the  large 
majority  of  our  political  leaders.  As  such  they  have  not  only  rep¬ 
resented  and  interpreted  the  popular  will  but  have  also  exerted  con¬ 
siderable  influence  on  the  moulding  of  public  opinion.  There  is  no 
inclination  here  to  overlook  this  influence,  but  it  is  primarily  political 
rather  than  legal  and  comes  but  indirectly  within  the  scope  of  this 
chapter.  So  far  as  the  profession  itself  is  concerned,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  statutes  regulating  our  entire  judicial  system  and  legal 
procedure  are,  on  the  whole,  framed  by  lawyers  assembled  in  legis¬ 
latures.  This  is  a  unique  distinction  not  enjoyed  by  other  groups. 
Laws  referring  to  health  and  sanitation  are  framed  not  by  doctors 
but  by  lawyers;  statutes  dealing  with  fish  and  game  are  made  not  by 
sportsmen  but  by  lawyers;  bills  referring  to  banking  are  introduced 
by,  and  voted  on  by,  not  financiers  but  lawyers;  yet  regulations  of  the 
law  itself  are  not  framed  by  doctors,  sportsmen  or  financiers  but  by 
lawyers.  On  the  other  hand  this  is  but  natural  and  there  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  to  indicate  undue  favoritism  to  the  legal  profession.  After  all, 
laws  are  to  the  lawyer  what  surgical  equipment  is  to  the  physician, 
what  gun  and  rod  and  reel  are  to  the  sportsman,  and  what  money  is  to 
the  banker.  It  is  not  compulsory  that  so  many  legislators  should  be 
lawyers.  If  the  people  are  dissatisfied  with  them  they  have  the  right 
to  displace  them  with  doctors,  sportsmen  and  bankers.  The  fact  that 
so  many  legislators  are  lawyers  is  complimentary  to  the  profession 
and  indicates  that  the  public  feels  that  they  make  good  public  servants. 

During  the  last  century  the  practice  of  the  law  has  increased  tre¬ 
mendously  in  prestige.  Whereas,  at  first,  the  lawyer  was  sometimes 
not  welcome  in  a  frontier  community  because  he  was  supposed  to  stir 
up  strife  and  trouble,  he  is  often  today  the  leading  figure  in  our  mod¬ 
ern  town.  Whereas  at  one  time  the  door  to  the  practice  of  law  was 
open  wide  and  a  living  thereby  was  precarious,  today  admission  to  the 
bar  requires  natural  intelligence,  hard  work  and  intensive  training; 
and  those  who  make  the  grade  are  experts,  with  compensation  in 
accordance  with  ability.  There  is  not  a  law  school  in  existence  in  any 
of  our  eleven  counties,  and  those  who  would  be  lawyers  have  been 
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forced  to  study  elsewhere,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this 
has  constituted  a  hindrance  to  the  development  of  the  profession  in 
this  area. 

Clinton  Prison  at  Dannemora,  Clinton  County,  is  by  far  the  most 
famous  of  the  institutions  erected  to  house  convicts.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  established  as  a  result  of  movements  commenced  by  mechanics 
of  New  York  State  who  disliked  the  existing  policy  which  forced  them 
to  compete  with  convict  labor.  They  proposed  that  convicts  should 
be  employed  in  the  mining  and  manufacturing  of  iron.  The  institu¬ 
tion  was  first  opened  in  1845.  For  the  first  ten  years  all  the  ore  mined 
was  sold  elsewhere  and  none  was  manufactured.  Later,  however, 
works  were  erected  and  they  ran  under  a  contract  system.  This  ven¬ 
ture  proved  to  be  disastrous  and  the  State  itself  assumed  management 
in  1866.  The  State  also  lost  money  and  as  a  result  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  iron  was  abandoned  altogether.  Instead,  the  convicts  were 
employed  making  hats,  particularly  ladies'  fine  felt  hats.  Today  it 
has  a  capacity  of  1,820,  while  on  June  1,  1938,  it  reported  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  1,968.  Also  located  at  Dannemora  is  a  State  hospital  for  the 
criminal  insane,  opened  in  1900.  Its  capacity  is  816,  while  on  June  1, 
1938,  its  population  was  1,023,  consisting  entirely  of  male  felons. 

Dannemora  is  as  well  known  among  the  criminal  element  as  among 
penologists.  It  is  here  that  the  most  hardened  of  criminals  are  sent,  far 
from  the  crowds  that  are  their  natural  prey.  Here  they  are  isolated 
from  the  influence  of  gangs,  and  their  chances  of  escape  are  remote. 
This  prison  has  been  named  the  “Siberia  of  North  America,”  and 
there  is  no  question  but  that  the  average  criminal  does  not  look  for¬ 
ward  with  relish  to  a  long  sojourn  within  its  grim  walls. 

Clinton  Prison  was  sixty-six  years  old  before  Great  Meadow 
Prison  was  opened  at  Comstock  in  Washington  County  in  19 1 1.  Con¬ 
victs  are  received  here  only  by  transfer  from  other  institutions.  It 
has  a  capacity  of  1,198  and  on  June  1,  1938,  it  reported  a  prison  popu¬ 
lation  of  1,167.  The  Vermont  jails  are  small  by  comparison.  The 
State  Prison  at  Windsor  has  an  average  population  of  but  350,  and 
even  this  is  outside  the  boundaries  of  this  research.  At  Vergennes  we 
find  a  State  Reformatory. 

The  presidents  of  the  bar  associations  in  our  New  York  counties  are 
( :939)  :  Clinton  County — Andrew  W.  Ryan,  Plattburgh;  Essex  County 
— Roy  Lockwood,  Ticonderoga;  Saratoga  County — Clarence  B.  Kil- 
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mer,  Saratoga  Springs;  Warren  County — Jere  M.  Cronin,  Glens  Falls; 
and  Washington  County — Herbert  Van  Kirk,  Greenwich.  The  heads 
of  the  bar  associations  in  western  Vermont  are:  Chittenden  County — 
Charles  H.  Darling;  Rutland  County — Philip  M.  M.  Phelps;  Franklin 
County — Clarence  Hull  of  Berkshire. 

Of  all  the  lawyers  that  are,  or  have  been  at  some  other  time,  asso¬ 
ciated  with  this  area,  at  the  top  stands  the  present  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  Charles  Evans  Hughes.  Born  in 
Glens  Falls,  he  attained  the  highest  honors  within  the  power  of  New 
York  State  to  bestow,  came  in  1916  so  close  to  the  presidency  that  the 
outcome  was  in  doubt  for  some  time  and  the  “New  York  Times”  con¬ 
ceded  his  election,  and  finally  was  selected  as  Chief  Justice,  the  highest 
purely  legal  office  attainable  in  America.  Pressing  closely  on  his 
heels  in  the  Champlain  Valley  of  the  past  and  present  are  a  great 
number  of  other  lawyers,  both  in  western  Vermont  and  northeastern 
New  York,  who  have  climbed  the  heights  to  fame  as  servants  and 
interpreters  of  the  law.  Probably  Saratoga  County  was  particularly 
noteworthy  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  because  of  the 
famous  lawyers  who  appeared  in  court  there.  In  addition  to  local 
practitioners,  the  elite  of  the  profession  not  only  from  New  York 
State  but  from  other  states  as  well  seem  to  have  appeared  here  fre¬ 
quently.  Considering  them  as  a  whole,  the  lawyers  of  this  area  have 
made  a  notable  record  in  the  legal  history  of  Vermont,  New  York  and 
the  Nation.  Although  in  early  times  their  knowledge  of  the  law  was 
questionable,  their  integrity  and  faithfulness  to  justice  has  always 
stood  the  test  of  time.  Isolated  cases  of  improper  conduct  have  never 
seriously  tarnished  the  legal  shield,  and  have  only  served  to  call 
attention  to  the  fine  character  of  lawyers  as  a  whole. 


CHAPTER  XXII 


The  Medical  Profession 


In  many  respects  the  growth  of  the  medical  profession  was  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  evolution  taking  place  in  the  field  of  law.  In  all  proba¬ 
bility  the  first  doctors  to  practice  in  the  frontier  towns  knew  as  little 
about  medicine  and  treatment  of  the  sick,  as  the  first  lawyers  knew 
of  the  legal  profession.  They  certainly  were  poorly  trained.  Men 
wishing  to  be  doctors,  instead  of  attending  medical  schools,  merely 
served  as  apprentices  to  some  physician  for  a  period  of  two  or  three 
years.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  if  they  passed  examinations  given  by 
the  censors  of  the  nearest  county  medical  society,  they  could  practice 
medicine  in  their  own  right  with  the  sanction  of  the  leaders  of  their 
profession.  Actually,  any  citizen,  even  without  this  unsatisfactory 
training,  could  practice,  provided  that  he  could  find  a  customer.  In 
New  York,  in  1806,  the  only  penalty  for  practicing  without  a  license 
was  inability  to  collect  fees  by  legal  action.  In  Vermont,  with  the 
exception  of  the  regulation  of  the  right  to  collect  fees  between  1820 
and  1838,  there  was  no  State  regulation  of  the  practice  of  medicine 
until  1876.  The  principle  that  licenses  should  be  granted  by  a  State 
department,  rather  than  by  those  who  teach  or  practice  medicine,  was 
first  established  in  New  York  in  1872.  A  century  ago,  therefore,  the 
profession  was  in  a  highly  disorganized  state,  and  one  historian 
reported  that  “quacks  abound  like  locusts  in  Egypt.” 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  practice  of  medicine  could  not  be 
a  profitable  occupation.  Lyman  Allen  is  authority  for  the  statement 
that  not  until  well  down  in  the  1880s  was  a  doctor  able  to  earn  a  liv¬ 
ing  by  medicine  alone  in  Vermont.  Many  of  the  early  doctors  were 
farmers,  while  some  were  preachers.  The  same  situation  also  pre¬ 
vailed  on  the  New  York  shore. 

For  some  reason  or  other,  great  faith  was  placed  in  Indian  reme¬ 
dies.  There  is  no  question  but  that  the  red  men  did  make  valuable 
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contributions  to  medicine,  but  many  whites  seemed  to  feel  that  just 
because  the  Indians  were  known  to  use  a  given  remedy  it  was  the 
best  obtainable.  Even  in  this  modern  day  that  attitude  is  not  dead, 
and  a  synthetic  Indian,  if  properly  dressed,  can  still  make  a  fair  living 
selling  mysterious  tonics  to  a  gullible  public.  The  early  doctor  often 
imitated  the  red  man  in  concocting  remedies  from  roots  and  herbs  and 
bark.  Dr.  Roebeck,  of  Grand  Isle,  once  reported  that  “Indian  hemp 
is  good  for  dropsy,  spigot  root  for  internal  bruises,  the  bark  of  the 
red  willow  is  a  sure  remedy  for  fever  and  ague,  burdock  root  with 
black  cherry  and  white  ash  bark  steeped  in  cider  the  very  best  remedy 
for  spring  jaundice.” 

Altogether  there  were  at  least  one  hundred  of  these  elementary 
remedies.  Boneset  was  used  for  a  century  or  more  as  a  sovereign 
remedy  for  ague  and  fevers,  even  yellow  fever.  Families  were  con¬ 
tinually  purged  with  senna  and  rhubarb  root.  Each  spring  children 
were  given  sulphur  and  molasses  to  purify  the  blood.  In  fact  senna, 
rhubarb  and  molasses  were  swallowed  in  death-giving  quantities  at  the 
slightest  symptom  of  disease.  Calomel  was  used  for  cleansing  livers, 
while  drinks  of  horehound  were  given  for  a  variety  of  ailments. 
Quinine  did  not  make  its  appearance  as  a  treatment  for  malaria  until 
1823.  In  Chittenden  County,  at  least,  a  fever  patient  was  denied 
drinking  water  but  was  allowed  to  sip  small  quantities  of  clam  juice 
instead. 

Cupping  and  leeching  were  universally  practiced.  Patients  seem 
to  have  been  bled  profusely  as  a  cure  for  a  variety  of  ailments,  often 
until  they  fainted.  This  method  was  even  used  in  cases  of  pulmonary 
consumption.  Some  doctors  seem  to  have  been  obsessed  with  the  idea 
that  the  more  blood  they  could  draw  from  the  patients  the  greater 
was  the  benefit  to  the  human  race. 

In  the  early  days  surgery  was  just  emerging  from  the  hands  of 
barbers,  and  was  looked  upon  with  disfavor  by  the  best  men  in  the 
profession.  Antiseptic  methods  were  then  unknown  and  gangrene 
was  to  be  expected  after  most  operations.  This  was  the  terror  of  all 
would-be  surgeons,  and  as  a  result  operating  was  done  only  as  a  last 
resort.  Furthermore,  anesthetics  were  unknown  until  1846  and  the 
patient  was  forced  to  undergo  terrible  pain.  The  early  doctors  may 
have  been  sadly  lacking  in  medical  knowledge  but  they  had  to  be 
courageous  and  resourceful.  For  example,  there  is  a  record  of  an 
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amputation  in  1814  where  a  beech  withe  was  used  for  a  tourniquet 
and  a  razor  and  a  sash-saw  constituted  the  only  instruments. 

Most  obstetrics  were  performed  by  midwives  rather  than  doc¬ 
tors,  and  less.than  half  of  the  babies  survived.  No  attention  at  all 
was  given  to  the  care  of  teeth  and  few  individuals  came  to  mature 
life  with  a  serviceable  set.  The  most  common  of  all  diseases  one  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago  was  tuberculosis,  which  accounted  for  one  death  out 
of  every  seven.  Typhoid  fever  was  also  widespread.  Smallpox  was 
the  bane  of  the  Revolutionary  armies  in  the  Champlain  Valley  and  also 
hit  the  population  severely.  Even  after  vaccination  was  perfected,  a 
large  portion  of  the  public  was  prejudiced  against  this  safeguard.  The 
greatest  outbreak  of  disease  ever  to  hit  Vermont  occurred  in  1813.  It 
was  called  peripneumonia  and  followed  an  epidemic  of  spotted  fever 
or  cerebro-spinal  meningitis.  In  a  period  of  five  months  there  were 
6,400  deaths  out  of  a  population  of  217,913. 

Measures  for  the  prevention  of  disease  were  adopted  very  slowly. 
At  first  there  was  no  attempt  to  keep  out  of  sick  chambers,  by  the  use 
of  screens,  flies,  mosquitoes  and  other  insects.  Diseases  themselves 
were  poorly  understood.  For  example  :  it  was  the  generally  accepted 
notion  that  tuberculosis  was  entirely  hereditary  and  beyond  the  con¬ 
trol  of  man.  Sufferers  were  made  to  sleep  with  windows  closed  tight 
to  prevent  contamination  by  the  dangerous  night  air.  Very  little 
thought  was  given  to  water  supply  and  frequently  barnyards  were  not 
far  from  wells.  Even  in  Burlington,  as  late  as  1865,  the  situation 
was  far  from  satisfactory.  Here  six  hundred  and  fifty  depended 
entirely  on  lake  water  hauled  mostly  in  casks;  more  than  eighteen 
hundred  used  cisterns  entirely;  about  twelve  hundred  had  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  cisterns  and  wells;  fifty-seven  possessed  springs;  while  one 
thousand  obtained  their  water  from  a  water  company. 

In  view  of  the  general  situation  prevailing  in  this  area  from  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  doctors  must  have  felt 
rather  powerless  in  controlling  diseases  and  preserving  life.  Today 
we  wonder  not  that  so  many  people  perished,  but  the  miracle  is  that 
so  many  survived.  We  can  readily  appreciate  the  philosophy  of  Dr. 
Elisha  Miller,  of  Ballston,  in  1791,  when  he  said:  “When  Death 
receives  his  summons  to  execute  the  almighty  decrees  of  Heaven,  doc¬ 
tors  are  but  cobwebs  before  his  all-conquering  arm.” 
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The  first  medical  school  in  this  section  and  in  the  entire  State 
of  Vermont  was  the  Castleton  Medical  College,  which  was  founded 
in  1 8 1 8 .  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  not  even  one  of  the  founders 
was  a  graduate  of  a  medical  course  anywhere.  The  school  was  incor¬ 
porated  by  the  State  and  allowed  to  grant  the  usual  degrees.  In 
1820  it  united  with  Middlebury  College  and  continued  in  that  rela¬ 
tionship  for  seven  years.  It  then  became  independent  once  more 
and  remained  open  until  1861.  In  the  entire  course  of  its  history  it 
graduated  over  three  hundred  and  fifty  physicians.  Probably  the 
most  dramatic  chapter  of  its  existence  came  in  1830  when  the  farmers 
of  the  surrounding  countryside  assembled  in  a  decidedly  irate  mood 
to  descend  in  a  body  on  the  institution.  It  seems  that  the  body  of  one 
of  their  wives  had  been  raised  from  the  grave  for  dissection  purposes 
at  the  college.  Of  this  they  most  certainly  did  not  approve,  and 
among  other  things  they  threatened  to  burn  the  town  if  the  body  was 
not  produced.  The  headless  corpse  was  finally  located  under  a  floor 
and  the  head  itself  was  also  recovered.  Carrying  the  mutilated  body 
away  with  them  the  farmers  then  disbanded. 

Today  there  is  but  one  medical  school  in  this  area  and  that  con¬ 
stitutes  a  department  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  at  Burlington. 
It  was  founded  in  1823,  but  was  the  outgrowth  of  private  classes 
taught  in  that  city  beginning  in  1810  by  the  famous  Dr.  John  Pome¬ 
roy.  It  was  here  that  his  son,  John  N.  Pomeroy,  in  1816,  taught  the 
first  regular  course  of  lectures  on  chemistry  ever  given  in  the  United 
States  to  a  medical  class.  In  the  entire  Nation  there  are  but  eight 
medical  schools  older  than  that  belonging  to  the  University  of  Ver¬ 
mont.  Since  1823,  when  it  was  organized  with  five  professors,  it  has 
had  an  interesting  history  and  has  exerted  a  tremendous  influence  on 
the  practice  of  medicine  in  Vermont  and  also  in  northern  New  York. 

The  story  of  the  organization  of  medical  societies  is  also  an  impor¬ 
tant  one  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  provided  the  only  regulation  of 
the  profession  before  the  day  of  State  control.  The  First  Medical 
Society  of  Vermont  was  chartered  in  1784  and  included  practically  all 
the  physicians  in  Bennington  and  Rutland  counties.  In  1813  it  was 
merged  with  other  organizations  into  the  Vermont  Medical  Society. 
In  New  York  State,  Saratoga  County  played  a  leading  part.  The 
movement  for  organization  of  doctors  started  here  in  1796.  By  180$ 
plans  were  made  to  unite  the  physicians  of  Saratoga,  Washington  and 
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Montgomery  counties  into  one  group.  Finally,  in  January,  1806,  a 
memorial  was  sent  to  the  State  Legislature  asking  legal  recognition. 
The  occasion  was  decidely  auspicious  because  of  the  fact  that  one 
member  of  the  committee,  Dr.  Alexander  Sheldon,  of  Montgomery 
County,  was  also  Speaker  of  the  House.  At  the  outset  it  was  intended 
only  to  regulate  the  practice  of  medicine  in  a  few  counties,  but  as 
finally  passed  the  Act  provided  for  the  entire  State.  This  was  the 
first  instance  of  legislative  recognition  of  such  a  medical  society  in  the 
United  States,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  county  that  bore 
the  brunt  of  the  battle  was  one  of  the  five  New  York  counties  of  this 
research. 

The  first  secretary  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York 
was  Dr.  John  Stearns  of  Waterford,  Saratoga  County.  He  occupies 
an  important  place  in  the  history  of  medicine  in  this  area.  His  chief 
claim  to  fame  arises  from  the  fact  that  he  was  mainly  responsible  for 
the  introduction  of  ergot  in  scientific  obstetrics.  Ergot  is  a  black 
fungous  growth  on  various  grains,  particularly  rye.  It  was  the  cause 
of  a  pestilential  disease  which  ravaged  the  human  race  for  many  cen¬ 
turies.  From  it  however,  Stearns  obtained  a  drug  which  was  of  great 
value  in  treatment  of  women  in  labor  and  which  saved  lives  instead 
of  destroying  them.  He  became,  in  1817,  president  of  the  State  Med¬ 
ical  Society,  and  also  won,  in  1846,  the  honor  of  serving  as  the  first 
president  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine.  It  was  while  a  phy¬ 
sician  practicing  in  Waterford  (1793-1810),  however,  that  Stearns 
made  his  great  contribution  to  American  medicine. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  of  this  section  to  medical 
science  came  from  Dr.  William  Beaumont.  He  was  born  at  Lebanon, 
Connecticut,  in  1785,  but  later  made  his  way  to  the  Champlain  Val¬ 
ley,  arriving  in  1807  at  the  Clinton  County  village  of  Champlain. 
Here  he  taught  school  for  three  years  and  also  tended  store,  at  odd 
moments  reading  medical  books  which  he  obtained  from  Dr.  Pome¬ 
roy’s  library  at  Burlington.  In  1810  he  crossed  the  lake  to  St.  Albans, 
where  he  served  as  apprentice  to  a  well-known  physician  living  there. 
He  received  his  license  to  practice  in  1812.  During  the  war  he  served 
as  assistant  surgeon  to  the  6th  Infantry,  but  after  the  conflict  was  over 
he  returned  to  Plattsburgh  to  practice.  Here  he  remained  until  1820, 
when  he  was  made  surgeon  at  Fort  Mackinac,  Michigan.  So  far,  his 
life  had  not  been  unusual,  but  on  June  6,  1822,  an  event  occurred 
that  paved  his  road  to  fame. 
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On  that  date  a  gun  was  accidentally  discharged,  wounding  a  young 
French-Canadian  named  Alexis  Saint-Martin.  Two  ribs  were  frac¬ 
tured,  his  lungs  were  lacerated,  and  there  was  a  cavity  in  the  left 
upper  abdomen  large  enough  to  admit  a  man’s  fist.  Dr.  Beaumont 
was  called  to  attend  the  unfortunate  youth,  and  within  a  year  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  restoring  him  to  complete  health.  Alexis  was  able  to  do 
all  kinds  of  hard  manual  labor  but  the  aperture  made  by  the  shot  was 
never  closed. 

Sometime  afterward,  Beaumont  began  a  series  of  experiments 
upon  the  stomach  of  his  patient,  introducing  various  articles  of  food 
through  the  orifice  and  then  studying  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice 
and  the  operations  of  the  stomach.  He  finally  brought  his  patient  to 
Plattsburgh  and  Burlington,  but  that  did  not  prove  to  be  wise,  for 
Alexis  vanished  over  the  border.  In  time  he  managed  to  locate  his 
lost  patient  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  return.  The  experiments  were 
then  continued,  but  Alexis  evidently  did  not  enjoy  being  a  human 
guinea  pig  and  from  time  to  time  Beaumont  was  destined  to  encounter 
difficulties.  In  spite  of  all  obstacles,  however,  the  doctor’s  studies 
continued  and  he  is  credited  with  having  revolutionized  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  digestion  existing  in  that  day.  Dr.  Walsh  was  able  to  say 
in  1919  that  “comparatively  little  has  been  added  to  Beaumont’s  work 
done  nearly  ninety  years  ago.’’  Beaumont  was  the  first  surgeon  to 
obtain  gastric  juice  through  a  fistula  from  a  living  human  being  and 
demonstrated  beyond  all  doubt  its  chemical  properties.  He  later  resigned 
from  the  army  and  practiced  medicine  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  until  his 
death  in  1853.  Throughout  all  his  experiments,  which  were  to  prove 
so  valuable,  Beaumount  was  forced  to  undergo  terrible  self-sacrifice, 
having  no  financial  resources  except  his  meager  army  pay  with  which  to 
support  Alexis  and  meet  other  expenses.  He  was  certainly  a  heroic 
figure  in  the  medical  annals  of  the  Champlain  Valley. 

Best  known,  however,  of  all  the  great  physicians  who  at  one  time 
or  another  have  brought  fame  to  this  section  was  the  great  Edward 
Livingston  Trudeau.  He  was  born  in  New  York  City  in  1 848  and  was 
graduated  from  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  1871. 
After  a  brief  period  of  practice  in  that  city  he  contracted  pulmonary 
disease  from  nursing  his  brother  and  was  forced  to  quit.  In  1876  he 
was  told  that  he  had  but  a  few  months  in  which  to  live.  He  thereupon 
went  to  the  Adirondacks  and  proceeded  to  recuperate  so  completely 
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that  within  five  years’  time  he  was  strong  enough  physically  to  give 
a  burly  backwoodsman  a  sound  fistic  thrashing.  He  remained  in  the 
Adirondacks  until  the  end  of  his  life,  and  his  fight  waged  against 
tuberculosis  is  known  throughout  the  civilized  world.  His  influence 
has  been  profoundly  felt  in  three  separate  fields. 

In  the  first  place,  Trudeau  demonstrated  the  infectious  nature  of 
tuberculosis  to  a  coldly  receptive  medical  profession  in  America.  As 
we  have  remarked,  it  was  a  commonly  accepted  idea  among  the  phy¬ 
sicians  that  the  disease  was  entirely  hereditary  and  therefore  beyond 
the  control  of  man.  No  attempt  whatever  wTas  made  to  prevent 
infection.  Trudeau,  as  early  as  1882,  became  very  much  interested 
in  Koch’s  work.  He  knew  no  German,  however,  and  was  unable  to 
do  much  until  a  friend  sent  him  an  English  translation.  It  was  in  1885 
that  he  finally  succeeded  in  growing  germs  on  coagulated  blood  serum 
outside  of  any  animal  body. 

In  the  second  place,  Trudeau  founded  the  sanatorium  movement 
in  this  country.  Before  his  time,  physicians  did  not  understand  the 
part  played  by  fresh  air,  rest  and  sunshine  in  the  treatment  of  tuber¬ 
culosis.  Patients  were  shut  up  in  tightly  closed  rooms  without  a 
breath  of  fresh  air.  When  Trudeau  himself  went  to  the  Adiron¬ 
dacks  and  the  out-of-doors,  he  certainly  was  not  following  the  normal 
medical  advice  of  that  time.  He  became  very  much  interested  in  the 
work  of  Brehmer,  who  originated  the  sanatorium  method  of  treat¬ 
ing  tuberculosis.  In  1884,  on  a  wooded  plateau  above  the  Saranac 
River,  the  first  building  was  erected  with  two  New  York  factory 
girls  as  the  first  guests.  Altogether  there  were  three  frame  build¬ 
ings,  heated  by  wood  stoves  and  lighted  by  kerosene  lamps,  while 
water  had  to  be  dragged  up  the  hill  from  the  river  in  barrels.  The 
money  making  possible  the  tiny  sanatorium  was  donated  by  the  guides 
and  residents  of  Saranac  Lake,  and  Trudeau’s  efforts  were  limited  to 
the  treatment  of  incipient  tuberculosis  in  working  men  and  women. 
This  was  the  first  American  institution  to  attempt  the  climatic  and 
open-air  method  of  treating  the  disease.  In  1884,  when  the  “Little 
Red”  was  built,  the  death  rate  for  tuberculosis  in  the  United  States 
was  270  per  100,000.  When  Trudeau  died  in  1915  it  had  decreased 
to  146,  while  today  it  is  down  to  60.  These  statistics  indicate  more 
clearly  than  anything  else  the  importance  of  the  work  accomplished 
by  this  famous  man.  Among  his  most  noted  patients  was  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson. 
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In  the  third  place,  Trudeau  was  the  original  instigator  of  tuber¬ 
culosis  research  in  this  country.  When  he  founded,  in  1894,  the  Sara¬ 
nac  Laboratory,  it  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  America.  In  1905,  he 
was  honored  for  his  great  work  by  being  elected  president  of  the 
Association  of  American  Physicians,  in  1910  he  was  made  president 
of  the  Congress  of  American  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  while  he  also 
was  the  first  president  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Study  and 
Prevention  of  Tuberculosis.  No  greater  figure  in  the  field  of  medi¬ 
cine  ever  set  foot  in  this  area. 

Various  other  sanatoriums  followed  that  of  Trudeau.  One  of 
the  best  known  of  these  is  the  New  York  State  Hospital  at  Ray 
Brook,  located  three  and  one-half  miles  from  Schroon  Lake  and  five 
miles  from  Lake  Placid.  It  has  an  altitude  of  1,635  feet.  In  1904  it 
was  opened  as  an  outdoor  camp.  Only  those  who  have  incipient  pul¬ 
monary  tuberculosis  and  are  without  funds  are  admitted,  and  patients 
have  been  expected  to  do  light  tasks.  St.  Mary’s  Hospital  at  Sara¬ 
nac  Lake  was  established  in  1910.  At  Pittsford  Mills  in  Rutland 
County  we  find  the  Vermont  State  Sanatorium  for  the  treatment  of 
tuberculosis,  while  also  in  Pittsford  we  find  the  Caverly  Preventorium 
dedicated  to  combating  tuberculosis  in  children. 

One  of  the  best  known  sanatoriums  is  that  maintained  by  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  on  Mount  McGregor  in  Sara¬ 
toga  County.  Because  of  its  picturesque  location  on  the  side  of  a 
main  artery  of  travel,  large  multitudes  of  people  see  it  every  year. 
Commenced  in  1913  as  a  refuge  for  the  company’s  employees  suffer¬ 
ing  from  tuberculosis,  and  as  a  research  laboratory,  it  is  said  to  have 
restored  more  than  eight  thousand  people  to  health. 

In  addition  there  are  other  hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  tuber¬ 
culosis,  particularly  the  county  institutions.  They  are  all  doing  a 
highly  valuable  work.  Collectively  they  have  much  to  do  with  ridding 
this  country  of  this  hated  menace.  When  we  read  that  mortality  from 
tuberculosis  has  been  reduced  from  first  place  in  1910  in  the  United 
States  to  seventh  place  in  1935,  and  when  we  realize  that  in  this  move¬ 
ment  Dr.  Trudeau  and  his  followers  led  the  way,  we  can  then  realize 
the  magnitude  of  the  achievements  attained  in  this  field  by  the  profes¬ 
sion  in  this  area. 

Throughout  these  counties  we  also  find,  of  course,  many  general 
hospitals.  Space  forbids  detailed  reference  to  them,  but  as  a  whole 
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they  today  enjoy  fine  reputations.  Here  patients  are  ministered  unto 
by  reputable  physicians  and  highly-skilled  surgeons,  many  of  whose 
names  are  known  far  beyond  New  York  and  Vermont.  Valuable 
achievements  here  in  the  field  of  medicine  have  been  numerous 
although  in  no  one  phase  have  the  contributions  approached  those 
attained  in  the  control  and  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  As  a  rule  the 
entire  medical  profession  has  been  characterized  by  high  ideals  of 
public  service. 

The  presidents  of  the  medical  societies  in  western  Vermont  as  listed 
in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Vermont  State  Medical  Society  for  1938 
were:  Addison  County — B.  F.  Andrews,  Middlebury;  Bennington 
County — W.  H.  Browning,  Bennington;  Burlington  and  Chittenden 
County  Clinical  Society — A.  R.  Hogan,  Burlington;  Franklin  County 
— M.  A.  Bisson,  St.  Albans;  Rutland  County — F.  E.  Quigley,  Rutland. 
The  heads  of  the  New  York  county  medical  societies  in  1939  were: 
Clinton  County — E.  Wessell,  Plattsburgh;  Essex  County — V.  R. 
McCasland,  Moriah;  Saratoga  County — R.  B.  Post,  Ballston  Spa; 
Warren  County — D.  M.  Sawyer,  Glens  Falls;  Washington  County — 
W.  B.  Nuzzo,  Hartford. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  much  has  already  been  written  about  the 
development  of  the  springs  at  Saratoga  from  the  resort  angle,  no 
chapter  on  medicine  in  this  area  would  be  complete  without  further 
reference  to  them  from  the  point  of  view  of  health.  It  is  the  first  true 
spa  that  the  United  States  has  ever  had,  and  is  an  institution  owned 
and  operated  by  New  York  State  for  the  treatment,  mainly,  of  chronic 
diseases.  The  natural  carbon  dioxide  content  of  the  waters  exceeds 
by  from  50%  to  75%  the  amount  usually  found  in  artificially  pre¬ 
pared  baths,  and  this  great  amount  of  gas,  combined  with  the  natural 
mineral  content  of  the  waters,  accounts  for  the  great  success  of  Sara¬ 
toga  Spa  therapies.  In  1936  approximately  31  %  of  the  patients  came 
here  for  the  curing  of  heart  and  circulatory  disorders;  24%  for  rheu¬ 
matic  conditions;  18%  for  gastro-intestinal  ailments;  8%  for  nerv¬ 
ous  conditions,  functional  and  organic;  4%  for  metabolic  diseases; 
2%  for  non-infectious  skin  diseases;  3%  for  miscellaneous  reasons; 
and  10%  for  no  disease,  chiefly  general  debility. 

In  the  treatment  not  only  for  stomach  and  intestinal  ailments,  but 
also  of  such  rheumatic  conditions  as  arthritis,  neuritis  and  muscular 
rheumatism,  mineral  water  is  used  both  internally  and  externally. 
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Chronic  respiratory  ailments,  including  irritation  of  nasal  membranes 
and  accessory  nasal  cavities,  as  well  as  those  affecting  the  air  passages 
to  the  lungs,  are  soothed  and  benefited  by  inhaling  the  waters.  When 
combined  with  certain  medications  such  inhalations  will  often  reduce 
the  number  and  severity  of  attacks  of  asthma.  Obesity  is  also  cor¬ 
rected  here.  The  waters  have  been  found  particularly  effective  “in 
cases  with  mild  to  moderate  weakening  of  the  heart  muscle  (myocar¬ 
ditis),  in  conditions  affecting  the  arteries  of  the  heart  (angina),  in 
general  arteriosclerosis,  variations  from  normal  blood  pressure, 
whether  high  or  low,  and  in  functional  heart  conditions.”  It  is  an 
ideal  place  for  the  restoration  of  those  who  have  undergone  severe 
strain  or  who  are  generally  run  down.  The  stimulation  of  the  baths 
followed  with  rubs  and  massages  does  much  to  restore  tired  souls, 
particularly  wrhen  accompanied  by  the  relaxations  incidental  to  a 
summer  resort,  the  excitement  of  hoof-beats  and  the  beauty  of  the 
countryside.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  medicinal  prop¬ 
erties  of  the  mineral  waters  at  Saratoga  Springs  will  be  used  more 
and  more  in  the  future,  and  that  this  city  is  destined  to  even  greater 
fame  in  the  field  of  medicine  than  it  possesses  at  present. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  one  of  the  greatest  contribu¬ 
tions  of  this  section  to  the  Nation  and  the  world  is  in  the  field  of  pub¬ 
lic  health.  There  is  no  way  to  estimate  its  value,  but  it  certainly  is 
tremendous.  Most  of  the  people  comprising  the  multitudes  that  flock 
to  our  lakes,  mountains,  ponds,  rivers  and  camps  yearly  are  benefited 
in  this  respect  whether  the  improvement  of  their  health  is  the  primary 
reason  for  their  visits  or  not. 

The  beauty  of  nature  alone  is  a  tonic  to  a  tired  and  depressed 
soul.  Life  must  sometimes  become  meaningless  and  dull  to  one  who 
is  confined  to  the  dust  and  monotony  of  city  streets,  rushing  here  and 
there  with  all  the  efficiency  characteristic  of  an  ant.  Even  where 
parks  do  exist,  he  may  not  find  time  to  visit  them,  or  if  he  does  do  so 
the  crowd  may  be  so  great  that  the  beauty  that  does  exist  there  is  lost. 
Contrast  this  with  a  visit  to  a  mountain  paradise.  Here  for  a  few 
short  days  he  may  be  locked  in  Mother  Nature’s  fond  embrace. 
Peace  and  quiet  pervade  the  hillsides,  and  in  the  beauty  and  holiness 
of  his  Creator’s  presence,  life  is  given  meaning  and  purpose.  Various 
aspects  of  his  existence  assume  their  proper  place  in  his  thoughts,  and 
he  returns  to  his  usual  haunts  with  zest  and  a  quickened  step. 
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The  climate,  the  altitude,  and  the  fresh  air  which  have  been  found 
so  helpful  in  combating  tuberculosis  are  equally  valuable  in  other 
phases  of  health  work.  Many  of  the  hordes  who  come  here  each 
year  have  as  their  chief  aim  the  restoration  of  health  by  rest,  relaxa¬ 
tion,  or  otherwise.  Some  seek  to  rest  in  peace  and  comfort  at  a  hotel, 
a  tourist  home,  or  a  modern  farm  house,  while  others  prefer  the  rigors 
of  camping,  hunting,  fishing  or  the  trail.  In  either  case,  the  needs  of 
health  are  often  paramount,  and  generally  the  vacationist  returns  to 
his  urban  home  with  better  nerves,  purer  blood,  and  generally  a  saner 
outlook  on  the  importance  of  maintaining  his  physical  standards. 

The  communities  of  this  area,  as  a  rule,  recognize  the  importance 
of  their  health  resources.  Public-minded  individuals  are  zealously  try¬ 
ing  to  guard  them  against  selfish  despoliation.  Hospitals,  especially  in 
the  field  of  tuberculosis,  have  developed  rapidly  in  the  last  forty  or  fifty 
years.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  development  of  this 
area  as  a  health  resort  will  continue  to  progress  and  that  the  future  will 
exceed  the  past.  Pomeroy,  Beaumont  and  Trudeau  certainly  have  pro¬ 
vided  us  with  a  great  heritage.  The  medical  profession  of  these  counties 
is  equipped  to  carry  high  the  lighted  torch  handed  to  them  by  the 
leaders  of  ages  past,  and  faces  the  rising  sun  looking  for  other  worlds 
to  conquer. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 


Religion  and  Education 


The  relationship  between  religion  and  education  in  this  section 
has  been  close  and  intimate.  In  fact,  much  of  the  progress  of  the 
schools  has  been  due  fundamentally  to  the  abiding  faith  and  active 
work  on  the  part  of  church  groups.  On  the  early  frontier  those  who 
were  most  interested  in  the  betterment  of  morals  and  the  redemption 
of  souls  were  also  the  most  concerned  with  the  improvement  of  minds. 
The  same  is  true  in  this  present  day.  At  any  school  meeting  we  find 
that  the  good  fight  for  improved  educational  facilities  is  led  by  those 
who  are  also  vitally  concerned  with  the  moral  improvement  of  man. 
This  relationship  is  but  natural,  for  in  both  fields  the  ultimate  aim 
is  concerned  with  the  cultural  development  of  the  individual. 

More  often  than  not  the  early  clergyman  was  the  intellectual  as 
well  as  spiritual  leader  in  his  community,  because  he,  as  a  rule,  had 
acquired  a  more  extensive  education  than  his  neighbors.  Because  of 
his  dual  position  alone  there  was  a  close  link  between  education  and 
religion.  In  addition,  the  Bible  was  not  only  the  corner  stone  of  fron¬ 
tier  religion  but  it  was  also  the  leading  textbook.  In  fact,  the  chief 
motive  for  learning  to  read  at  all  was  to  be  able  to  interpret  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  The  pioneer  possessed  few  books,  but  among  them  the  Bible 
was  prominent;  sometimes  it  constituted  the  entire  family  library. 
Debate,  both  formal  and  informal,  was  a  favorite  intellectual  exer¬ 
cise  in  the  early  communities,  and  one  favorite  topic  of  discussion, 
challenged  only  by  politics,  was  religion  or  theology.  In  the  early 
schools  there  were  daily  readings  from  the  Bible  and  considerable 
religious  discussion.  The  teacher,  himself,  might  be  a  clergyman  or 
one  who  was  preparing  to  enter  that  profession.  During  the  last  cen- 
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tury,  except  in  the  case  of  parochial  schools,  there  has  been  a  trend 
toward  the  separation  of  religion  and  education  into  distinct  and 
unrelated  fields,  although  we  keenly  realize  even  today  that  to  make 
a  well-rounded  individual  there  must  be  proper  physical  development, 
mental  growth  and  moral  maturity. 

At  first  itinerant  clergymen  held  services  in  frontier  cabins  or  in 
barns.  Sometimes  a  schoolhouse  was  used,  while  on  other  occasions 
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the  congregation  gathered  together  outdoors.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
first  church  of  Washington  County  was  built  at  Salem  in  1765*  The 
sides  were  made  of  logs,  filled  in  with  clay,  the  floor  consisted  of  bare 
earth,  while  the  seats  were  unhewn  timbers  laid  across  blocks  of  wood. 
In  these  early  churches  there  was  no  provision  made  for  heating. 
During  the  cold  winter  months  the  congregation  kept  itself  from 
freezing  by  wearing  heavy  clothes  and  carrying  along  foot-stoves  of 
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sheet-iron.  Those  who  did  not  go  to  church  on  foot  or  horseback  were 
jolted  over  the  uneven  roads  on  wagons  which  were  used  on  the  farms 
on  week  days.  At  first,  all  dressed  in  rough  homespun.  Churches  were 
few  and  far  between  and  sometimes  groups  gathered  from  considerable 
distances.  On  such  occasions  church-goers  would  make  a  day  of  it. 
After  listening  to  a  long  sermon  in  the  forenoon,  ending  only  when  the 
clergyman  had  exhausted  himself  or  his  subject  or  both,  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  gathering  at  the  meetinghouse  steps  for  lunch.  When  the 
pangs  of  hunger  were  more  or  less  appeased,  the  morning  sermon  was 
discussed  in  all  its  aspects  with  occasional  references  here  and  there  to 
the  weather,  crops  or  politics.  Later  on  in  the  afternoon  when  the 
minister  had  recovered  from  his  previous  exhortation,  he  preached 
another  long  sermon  to  his  patient  listeners.  Then  toward  evening 
the  wagons  turned  homeward,  continuing  on  thus  long  into  the  night 
in  some  instances.  Perhaps  more  than  four  hours  of  “doctrine  and 
edification”  had  been  packed  into  preaching,  Sunday  school  and  Bible 
class. 

At  first  there  were  no  musical  instruments  in  churches  at  all.  The 
violin  and  the  cello  were  the  foremost  in  putting  in  their  appearance. 
As  might  be  expected,  this  innovation  created  dissension  among  the 
churchmen.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  surprising  to  what  a  great  extent 
antipathy  was  aroused,  tales  coming  down  to  us  of  deacons  blowing 
on  tin  horns  to  drown  out  the  sound  of  violin  and  cello.  Misbehavior 
in  church,  such  as  giggling  and  distracting  attention,  was  punishable 
by  fines,  and  could  constitute  a  greater  drain  than  the  collection  plate 
on  the  pocketbook. 

Late  in  summer,  after  the  early  crops  had  been  gathered,  some 
sects,  particularly  the  Methodists,  were  in  the  habit  of  congregating 
in  the  woods.  “These  meetings  were  celebrated  with  a  fervor  of 
religious  warmth,  and  whether  by  day  the  white  tents  and  enthusias¬ 
tic  worshippers  were  splashed  and  sprinkled  with  sunlight  shot  through 
the  canopy  of  leaves,  or  lit  at  night  by  the  lateral  glare  of  the  pine- 
knot  torches  flaring  from  a  score  of  scaffolds  set  on  the  tree-trunks, 
the  scene  was  wierd  and  picturesque  beyond  what  the  fancy  can  con¬ 
jure  from  the  modern  fashionable  camp-meeting,  wTith  its  trim  cottages 
and  steadily  burning  lamps  and  unmoved  throng,  and  one  can  but 
think  that  another  fire  than  that  of  the  old  pine  torches  burned  out 
with  them.”  (Robinson,  Rowland  E. :  “Vermont.”) 
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Because  of  the  prevailing  Calvinism  in  this  area,  there  were  rigid 
regulations  governing  the  conduct  of  the  early  settlers.  This  was  par¬ 
ticularly  true  regarding  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  All  work 
was  taboo  except  necessary  chores.  Even  singing  and  the  reading  of 
light  literature  were  contrary  to  the  rigid  ideals  of  conduct.  Travel, 
except  to  church,  was  also  considered  “breaking  the  Sabbath.”  The 
early  residents  of  Washington  County  seem  to  have  been  particularly 
active  in  preserving  the  holiness  of  the  Sabbath  as  they  saw  it.  It 
was  the  duty  of  every  inhabitant  to  halt  people  traveling  on  Sunday, 
and  at  Salem,  in  1797,  authorities  were  directed  not  to  give  license 
to  Sabbath  breakers.  There  were  also  stringent  and  well-enforced 
laws  against  breaking  the  Sabbath  at  Argyle.  We  have  previously 
referred  to  the  fact  that  Timothy  Dwight  was  stopped  in  Washington 
County  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  while  traveling  on 
Sunday.  When,  however,  the  zealous  guardian  of  the  Sabbath  learned 
that  Dwight  was  on  his  way  to  church,  he  guided  him  to  his  destina¬ 
tion.  In  Vermont  the  picking  of  strawberries  on  Sunday  was  punish¬ 
able  by  fines. 

Censorship  of  human  behavior  was  not  confined  to  Sundays,  how¬ 
ever.  For  example,  in  Salem,  no  one  was  allowed  in  a  tavern  after 
nine  o’clock  at  night,  unless  necessary.  It  was  also  customary  for  the 
good  deacons  or  congregations  to  petition  the  legislatures  on  the  gen¬ 
eral  subject  of  immorality.  A  fair  sample  of  the  moral  censorship 
of  the  times  is  an  1834  resolution  on  church  discipline  from  the  com¬ 
munity  of  Beekmantown  in  Clinton  County: 

“Res.  That  dancing  and  frollicking  shall  be  considered  a  disrep¬ 
utable  offense  in  the  church. 

“Res.  That  playing  ball  is  an  unprofitable  waste  of  time,  and  ought 
to  be  reproved. 

“Res.  That  horse-racing  shall  be  a  disreputable  offense. 

“Res.  That  we  shall  consider  that  person  to  be  guilty  of  slander 
who  reports  unchristian  conduct  about  a  member  of  the  church  in  any 
other  manner  than  is  pointed  out  in  the  gospel.” 

On  the  other  hand  there  seems  to  have  been  a  great  amount  of 
gambling  in  the  early  days  and  lotteries  were  rather  common  at  one 
time. 
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Over  the  decades  the  puritanical  influence  of  Calvinism  has  slowly 
faded;  but  even  today  there  are  evident  certain  remnants  of  its  former 
moral  dictatorship  as  we  would  find  in  New  Hampshire,  Maine  and 
Massachusetts.  In  Vermont  certain  “blue  laws”  have  proved  to  be 
durable  and  many  communities  are  barren  of  entertainment  on  Sunday. 

To  a  certain  extent  religious  growth  was  encouraged  by  govern¬ 
ment.  In  the  land  grants  in  Vermont  made  by  New  Hampshire  three 
rights  were  reserved  for  the  support  and  propagation  of  Christianity; 
one  as  a  glebe  for  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England;  one  for  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts;  while  one 
was  reserved  for  the  first  settled  minister.  The  grants  made  by  Ver¬ 
mont  also  reserved  one  right  for  the  first  minister. 

From  the  early  days  to  the  present,  the  religious  groups  have 
exerted  a  profound  influence  in  politics,  particularly  when  moral  ques¬ 
tions  have  been  involved.  In  no  field  has  this  authority  been  felt  more 
than  in  the  matter  of  temperance.  In  the  early  days  prodigious  quan¬ 
tities  of  liquor  were  consumed.  The  distilling  of  whiskey  was  an 
important  economic  interest  in  most  communities  and  provided  an 
important  market  for  farm  produce.  The  social  and  moral  conse¬ 
quences  were  correspondingly  great.  The  first  great  crusade  against 
the  evils  of  drink  was  led  by  the  Methodists  and  the  Quakers,  but  the 
other  denominations  were  not  slow  in  joining  in  the  fight.  By  the 
1830s,  in  both  northern  New  York  and  in  Vermont,  the  temperance 
movement  had  increased  to  strong  proportions.  By  1850,  when  Ver¬ 
mont  voted  on  licensing  for  the  sale  of  liquor,  there  were  12,606 
affirmative  ballots  and  19,910  negative,  while  in  1852  in  the  same 
State  a  bill  to  stop  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  liquor  except  for  sacra¬ 
mental  purposes  was  ratified  by  a  vote  of  22,215  to  21,045.  The 
ministers  from  their  pulpits  were  also  the  leaders  in  the  crusade  to 
abolish  slavery.  They  quoted  the  Bible  just  as  readily  to  maintain 
their  position  as  did  their  brethren  of  the  Southern  States  in  upholding 
the  institution  of  slavery. 

On  both  sides  of  the  Champlain  Valley  Calvinism  predominated. 
The  first  Congregational  Church  in  Vermont  was  organized  at  Ben¬ 
nington  in  1762.  Other  sects  were  unwelcome  in  communities  where 
Congregationalists  were  in  control.  One  tendency  was,  particularly 
in  Bennington  County,  for  each  religious  group  to  settle  in  special 
communities.  Throughout  all  eleven  counties  sectarianism  was  ramp- 
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ant.  Deviation  was  unpleasant  and  was  considered  more  or  less  as 
a  crime.  There  are  many  instances  recorded  where  children  were 
cruelly  whipped  for  attending  churches  other  than  those  favored  by 
their  parents.  One  father,  who  was  a  member  of  a  Christian  church, 
turned  six  of  his  ten  children  out  of  doors  on  different  occasions  for 
consorting  with  Methodists.  On  one  occasion  he  whipped  two  of  his 
daughters  until  blood  ran  to  their  feet  before  he  turned  them  away 
from  home.  Such  punishment  was  evidently  not  curative,  however, 
for  the  young  ladies  walked  fifteen  miles  to  a  Methodist  society.  We 
know  that  there  were  Methodists  in  Washington  County  in  the 
1780s;  while  the  first  Methodist  society  in  Vermont  was  organized 
in  1796.  They  differed  from  other  denominations  in  that  they  were 
organized  into  circuits  and  made  a  practice  of  moving  their  ministers 
every  year  or  two.  The  first  Baptist  Church  in  Vermont  was  organ¬ 
ized  at  Shaftsbury,  Bennington  County,  in  1768,  while  they  were  also 
strong  at  Pownal.  They  were,  as  a  rule,  few  and  poor  at  first,  but 
by  1790  had  thirty-five  churches  and  sixteen  hundred  communicants 
in  the  State.  Most  of  the  early  Episcopalians  came  from  Connecticut 
and  settled  at  Manchester  and  Arlington,  Bennington  County.  Due 
to  their  opposition  to  the  American  Revolution  they  were  unpopular 
at  first  and  few  in  number.  The  Quakers  were  strong  in  the  Glens 
Falls  section  of  Warren  County,  while  the  religious  influence  in  Sara¬ 
toga  County  was  to  a  large  extent  Dutch. 

There  were  only  a  few  scattered  Roman  Catholics  in  the  Cham¬ 
plain  Valley  until  about  1830.  The  leader  of  the  early  growth  of 
this  church  seems  to  have  been  Father  Jeremiah  O’Callaghan.  He 
was  one  of  three  priests  who  were  active  around  Plattsburgh,  in  a  move¬ 
ment  which  culminated  in  the  building  of  the  first  Catholic  Church 
here  in  1827.  He  was  also  the  first  Catholic  missionary  in  Vermont 
and  paved  the  way  for  the  first  church  at  Burlington  in  1833.  The 
Jew  and  his  religion  were  a  still  later  development  and  the  first  syna¬ 
gogue  at  Plattsburgh  was  not  established  until  1861. 

Since  those  early  days  there  have  been  great  variations  in  the 
relative  importance  of  the  religious  groups.  At  first  the  Calvinists 
were  not  seriously  challenged.  As  time  went  on,  however,  constant 
inroads  were  made  on  their  domain  by  other  sects,  although  as  late 
at  1830  we  find  that  in  Essex  County  ten  out  of  the  fifteen  clergymen 
located  here  were  Congregationalists  as  compared  with  four  Baptists 
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and  one  Methodist.  By  1850,  the  gulf  separating  the  Congregation- 
alists  from  other  denominations  had  become  increasingly  narrow.  At 
that  time  there  were,  in  Vermont,  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
Congregationalist  churches,  one  hundred  and  forty  Methodist, 
one  hundred  and  two  Baptist,  seventy-six  Union,  thirty-eight  Uni- 
versalist,  twenty-six  Episcopal,  eleven  Presbyterian,  nine  Christian, 
eight  Roman  Catholic,  seven  Friends,  two  Unitarian,  one  Free,  and 
one  minor  sect.  Although  New  York  State  figures  are  not  indicative 
of  the  religious  interests  of  the  people  living  in  the  Champlain  Valley 
area  they  are  interesting  when  compared  with  the  above  Vermont  totals. 
In  all  New  York,  in  1855,  the  Roman  Catholics  were  the  most  numer¬ 
ous  religious  denomination  with  242,225  members.  At  that  time  there 
were  127,891  Methodists,  81,796  Baptists,  80,852  Presbyterians, 
32,978  Episcopalians,  30,197  Dutch  Reformed,  and  25,946  Congre- 
gationalists. 

Between  the  middle  of  the  century  and  1900  the  greatest  gains 
were  made  in  both  states  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  Ver¬ 
mont,  in  1890,  for  example,  there  were  50,365  Catholics  as  compared 
with  20,465  Congregationalists,  17,268  Methodists,  8,933  Baptists, 
4,335  Episcopalians,  and  2,409  Universalists.  In  New  York,  on  the 
same  date,  there  were  1,356,684  Catholics,  242,492  Methodists,  127,- 
218  Episcopalians,  154,083  Presbyterians,  129,711  Baptists,  and 
45,807  Jewish.  By  1906,  the  percentage  of  Catholics  in  Vermont 
had  increased  from  44.2  to  59.8  per  cent,  and  in  New  York  from  57.1 
to  67.3  percent,  while  the  Protestant  groups  gained  numerically  but  lost 
ground  in  the  percentage  column.  By  that  date  the  Episcopal  Church 
had  risen  to  third  place  in  New  York,  displacing  the  Presbyterians. 

Between  1906  and  1916  the  percentage  of  Catholics  in  both  states 
declined  while  in  Vermont  there  was,  in  addition,  a  numerical  loss. 
The  various  denominations  maintained  the  same  order  as  before. 
Since  the  statistics  available  for  1916  are  unusually  extensive  it  seems 
to  be  the  proper  place  to  study  the  individual  counties.  In  each  of  the 
eleven  counties  the  Roman  Catholics  led  in  membership.  In  all  except 
Warren  and  Washington  they  comprised  more  than  one-half  the 
entire  church  membership.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  counties  where 
the  Catholic  Church  was  strongest  were  those  nearest  the  border, 
where  there  is  a  strong  French-Canadian  element.  In  Clinton  County 
there  were  23,928  Catholics  out  of  a  total  of  28,518,  while  in  Grand 
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Isle  County  similar  figures  were  1,651  and  1,940.  The  Methodists 
were  the  leading  Protestant  group  in  seven  counties :  Clinton,  Essex, 
Saratoga,  Warren,  Washington,  Franklin,  and  Grand  Isle.  In  Addi¬ 
son,  Bennington,  Chittenden  and  Rutland  the  Congregationalists  led. 

There  were  more  Catholics  in  Clinton  than  in  any  other  county. 
The  leading  Methodist  stronghold  was  Saratoga  County,  while  the 
Baptists  were  most  numerous  in  Washington,  the  Congregationalists 
in  Rutland,  Episcopalians  in  Saratoga,  Presbyterians  in  Washington, 
Adventists  in  Rutland,  Jews  in  Chittenden,  and  Independents  in  Rut¬ 
land.  Saratoga  County  reported  one  hundred  and  ten  Lutherans  and 
seventy-eight  African  Methodists  and  was  the  only  unit  to  do  so. 
There  were  four  hundred  and  ninety-six  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
Saratoga  and  three  hundred  and  fifty-six  in  Washington  County. 
Chittenden  reported  seven  hundred  and  fifty  Unitarians,  while  Rut¬ 
land  had  five  hundred  and  ninety-one  Welsh  Calvinist  Methodists, 
although  the  latter  were  actually  Presbyterians. 

Since  1916  practically  all  sects  have  made  numerical  gains  in  this 
area.  In  both  states  the  Catholics  lead  by  a  wide  margin.  In  New 
York  State,  however,  the  proportion  of  total  membership  decreased 
rather  abruptly  after  the  World  War,  from  2,745,552  out  of  4,315,- 
404  in  1916  to  3,1 15,424  out  of  6,799,146  in  1926,  or  less  than  half. 

One  of  the  dominant  features  of  American  life  since  the  Civil 
War  has  been  centralization  or  amalgamation.  This  characteristic 
has  received  the  most  attention  in  the  economic  field:  the  story  of  the 
rise  of  trusts  and  holding  companies  being  well  known  to  all.  In  the 
social  and  political  realms,  the  problems  attending  State  and  national 
control  have  received  much  consideration  recently.  In  the  religious 
field  alone  have  we  remained  staunchly  individualistic.  The  number 
of  Protestant  sects  has  multiplied,  rather  than  decreased.  While 
small  business  firms  have  united  to  form  large  corporations,  and 
numerous  small  schools  have  become  units  in  centralized  systems,  the 
organization  of  religion,  or  rather  the  lack  of  it,  remains  unchanged. 
In  most  towns  there  are  several  exceedingly  small  churches,  poorly 
attended,  served  by  poorly-paid  clergymen,  and  supported  financially 
by  a  remarkably  few  zealous  individuals  at  considerable  self-sacrifice. 
In  their  pews,  the  church-goers  are  privileged  to  worship  in  the  exact 
patterns  or  moulds  of  their  theological  beliefs.  This  may  be  the  last 
frontier  of  rugged  individualism,  for  the  ramparts  on  the  economic, 
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social  and  political  fronts  have  apparently  fallen.  If  this  is  true,  their 
continuance  may  be  a  matter  of  sentimental  value  to  Americans.  In 
any  case  mere  size  is  no  sure  measure  of  spiritual  growth:  a  few 
whole-hearted  individuals  being  more  than  equal  to  a  multitude  of  the 
cool  and  the  lukewarm.  Protestant  sectarianism  is  sometimes  based  on 
the  premise  that  competition  between  groups  is  advantageous  to  the 
religious  growth  of  a  community,  provided,  of  course,  that  it  is  with¬ 
out  prejudice  and  conducted  in  a  wholly  Christian  spirit. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  growing  belief  among  Protestants 
that  strength  comes  from  union  rather  than  competition.  They 
seek  to  pool  their  resources,  rather  than  to  maintain  several  denom¬ 
inations  with  separate  clergymen,  congregations,  Sunday  schools  and 
treasuries.  They  have  observed  the  efficiency  of  large  corporations 
as  contrasted  with  most  small  firms.  They  have  witnessed  in  many 
communities  the  building  of  fine,  well-equipped  schools,  in  comparison 
with  which  available  church  rooms  seem  drab  and  uninviting  to  boys 
and  girls  upon  whom  religion  must  depend  tomorrow.  They  see  their 
potential  congregations  speeding  on  Sundays  on  highways  made  pos¬ 
sible  only  by  the  pooling  of  economic  and  political  effort,  in  cars  the 
possession  of  which  is  made  possible  to  most  of  us  only  by  mass  pro¬ 
duction;  going  to  places  of  recreation,  such  as  parks,  which  more 
often  than  not  are  the  product  of  organization.  To  them,  the  only 
solution  is  the  amalgamation  of  religious  groups.  Although  the  first 
community  church  in  America  is  said  to  have  been  built  in  Vermont  a 
century  and  a  quarter  ago  the  trend  in  that  direction  is  very  recent. 
There  are  at  present  several  community  churches  in  these  eleven  coun¬ 
ties  and  their  number  is  growing.  In  other  villages  the  Protestant 
denominations  come  to  agreements,  one  sect  promising  to  withdraw 
from  one  town  on  condition  that  its  competitor  retire  gracefully  from 
a  neighboring  community. 

This  area  has  glorious  religious  traditions.  The  wonderful  set¬ 
ting  of  natural  beauty  pervading  this  entire  section  provides  an 
atmosphere  of  worship.  Nowhere  is  the  Infinite  more  real  than 
among  the  mountain  peaks.  There  is  no  religious  figure  in  our  his¬ 
tory  more  heroic  than  that  great  Jesuit  missionary,  Isaac  Jogues. 
When  he  made  his  way  up  these  valleys  to  martyrdom  among  the 
Mohawks  he  clothed  these  waterways  with  a  spiritual  mantle  that 
will  last  as  long  as  time  endures.  The  first  shrine  was  erected  at 
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the  northern  end  on  Isle  LaMotte  to  Ste.  Anne  as  early  as  1666; 
while  in  the  south  the  pure  waters  of  Lake  George  have  been  trans¬ 
ported  to  distant  places  for  sacramental  purposes. 

The  Indian  also  has  a  definite  place  in  the  religious  story  of  this 
section.  Although  the  early  missionaries  had  little  success  with  the 
Iroquois  by  direct  teaching,  the  latter  were  profoundly  influenced  by 
Christian  Algonquins  whom  they  captured.  Braves  of  several  Indian 
races  at  one  time  or  another  became  preachers  in  this  area,  ministering 
to  whites  and  red  alike.  The  churches  built  by  English,  French  and 
Dutch  settlers  in  their  turn  lived  up  to  the  highest  traditions  of 
service. 

For  some  reason  or  other  both  Vermont  and  New  York  seem  to 
have  been  fertile  ground  for  the  unusual  in  religious  history.  Mor- 
monism  originated  in  these  states  and  although  its  main  genesis  was 
from  outside  the  boundaries  of  these  eleven  counties,  nevertheless 
some  of  the  roots  extended  into  this  district,  for  example,  in  Middle- 
town,  Rutland  County.  Among  the  sects  originating  mainly  from 
within  this  area  the  most  phenomenal  growth  was  attained  by  a  relig¬ 
ious  group  known  variously  as  Millerltes,  Second  Adventists,  and 
Seventh  Day  Baptists. 

The  founder  of  this  sect  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts  named 
William  Miller.  He  was  at  first  a  prosperous  Green  Mountain  farmer 
and  also  served  as  a  recruiting  officer  in  the  War  of  1812.  Originally 
he  was  very  much  of  an  atheist,  but  he  later  accepted  Christianity  and 
joined  the  Baptist  Church.  In  the  meantime  he  migrated  to  Low 
Hampton,  Washington  County.  Fie  became  convinced  that  he  had 
discovered  the  key  to  unlocking  Biblical  prophecies  and  began  to 
preach  in  1831  that  the  end  of  the  world  would  come  in  twelve  years 
and  that  Jesus  would  appear  in  person  to  judge  the  world  sometime 
between  March  21,  1843,  and  March  21,  1844.  Vast  multitudes, 
including  ministers  of  other  denominations,  became  his  followers.  So 
strong  was  the  movement  that  the  Baptist  organization  was  forced 
to  exclude  its  entire  church  in  Pownal,  Bennington  County,  on  grounds 
of  heresy.  Great  excitement  pervaded  the  population  as  the  critical 
time  approached.  All  believers  made  ready  for  the  appearance  of 
Christ,  and  economic  pursuits  were  neglected.  When  Jesus  did  not 
appear,  as  scheduled  by  Miller,  they  were  stunned,  but  most  of  them 
apparently  believed  that  the  failure  was  due  only  to  minor  miscalcu- 
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lations  and  that  the  correct  millenium  was  not  far  away.  At  a  conven¬ 
tion  in  Albany  in  1845  the  Millerites  issued  a  declaration  of  their 
beliefs  and  adopted  the  name  Adventists.  At  that  time  there  were 
50,000  followers.  Miller,  himself,  died  in  1849,  hut  his  church  con¬ 
tinued  to  grow  despite  repeated  disappointments  and  a  certain  amount 
of  persecution  by  other  religious  groups.  This  sect  exists  today  in 
greater  numbers  than  at  the  time  of  Miller’s  death.  Among  its 
unusual  tenets  is  the  celebration  of  the  Sabbath  on  Saturday. 

In  the  religious  picture  of  the  present  day  some  colors  are  bright 
while  others  are  drab.  There  are  great  spirit  and  self-sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  a  few  and  religion  cannot  die  while  they  carry  the  cross.  On 
the  other  hand  church  attendance  is  extremely  poor  and  not  improving, 
at  least  in  the  Protestant  churches.  The  rural  towns  are  marked  by 
deserted  church  buildings  and  many  others  that  soon  may  be  closed.  One 
of  the  brightest  rays  that  shine  through  the  clouds  is  a  growing  tolerance 
for,  and  an  increased  fellowship  with,  other  denominations.  No 
longer  is  it  considered  advisable  to  whip  children,  or  turn  them  away 
from  home,  when  they  show  interest  in  any  other  except  the  family 
variety  of  religion.  Less  and  less  does  the  divergence  of  theological 
belief  affect  social  relations  between  neighbors.  The  various  relig¬ 
ious  denominations  all  seek  the  perfection  of  the  individual.  It  is 
true  that  they  use  different  trails  up  the  rocky  mountainside  to  attain 
the  summit,  but  the  nearer  the  peak  they  get  the  nearer  the  trails  run. 
Isaac  Jogues  certainly  reached  the  crest  and  all  religious  groups  cher¬ 
ish  his  memory :  Catholic  and  Protestant,  Jew  and  Gentile. 

Education 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  settlement  of  these  counties  the 
importance  of  education  was  recognized.  In  the  land  grants  them¬ 
selves,  there  were  reservations  for  the  support  of  schools.  Although 
the  buildings  were  very  crude,  the  teachers  for  the  most  part  poorly 
trained,  and  attendance  haphazard  these  defects  were  due  to  unavoid¬ 
able  circumstances  existing  in  those  times  and  not  to  any  lack  of  inter¬ 
est,  or  loss  of  faith,  in  education.  In  the  fierce  fight  necessarily  waged 
by  the  early  pioneers  to  survive  nature’s  inexorable  laws  and  Indian 
massacres  and  to  wrest  a  mere  living  from  the  treacherous  wilderness, 
the  wonder  is  not  that  education  fell  so  far  short  of  present  standards 
but  that  it  existed  at  all.  Before  any  school  buildings  were  constructed 
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the  ability  to  read  and  write  was  handed  down  from  parents  to  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  primitive  homes.  The  Bible  was  often  the  only  textbook. 

The  first  schoolhouses  were  built  of  logs  and  as  a  rule  were  so 
poorly  constructed  that  dairy  farmers  of  the  present  day  would  scorn 
to  keep  their  cattle  inside.  Sometimes  the  roofs  were  shingled  with 
shakes  of  ash  or  cedar,  while  in  other  places  they  were  covered  with 
bark.  Lighting  facilities  were  very  poor,  there  being  but  one  small 
half-sash  window  in  each  sidewall.  The  only  heat  was  from  a  stone 
fireplace  at  one  end  of  the  room.  In  one  corner  was  an  old-fashioned 
door  with  its  wooden  hinges  and  leather  latch-string.  Around  three 
sides  of  the  room  were  writing  benches  which  were  fastened  to  the 
walls.  In  front  of  them  were  rough  hardwood  slab  benches  on  which 
all  those  who  were  old  enough  to  write  were  seated.  In  the  center 
of  the  room  there  were  lower  seats  for  small  pupils. 

“There  was  no  school  law,  no  school  board,  no  supervision,  no 
certificating  system — simply  a  teacher.  He  probably  knew  little  about 
books;  but  he  knew  much  about  children.  He  did  not  teach  for 
wages;  he  taught  to  accommodate.  He  was  not  versed  in  pedagogy; 
but  he  knew  how  to  get  results.  He  did  not  sense  the  fine  distinctions 
in  methods,  but  he  felt  his  responsibility.  His  library  consisted  of  a 
few  books,  among  which  was  the  Bible;  his  kit  was  composed  of  some 
goose-quills,  a  pen-knife,  an  ink-pot,  and  possibly  an  abacus  or  a  horn¬ 
book.  There  were  no  blackboards,  no  chalk,  no  slates,  no  blocks  of 
paper.  Pebbles  were  used  for  number  work,  chips  for  tablets,  and 
ink  could  be  made  from  the  inner  bark  of  the  red  maple.  The  teach¬ 
ing  was  crude  and  unorthodox,  but  the  homely  virtues  of  every  day 
life  were  thoroughly  taught.  The  school-houses  were  humble  and 
primitive,  but  they  were  the  breeding  places  of  those  qualities  that 
make  men  and  nations  great.”  (Stone,  Mason  S. :  “History  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  State  of  Vermont.”) 

In  the  morning  and  also  in  the  afternoon,  sessions  were  opened 
with  readings  from  the  Bible  and  a  prayer.  The  schools  were 
ungraded  and  instruction  was  individualized.  Reading  and  arithme¬ 
tic  were  fairly  well  taught,  but  the  greatest  success  was  attained  in 
the  teaching  of  spelling  and  writing.  In  these  two  fields  graduates 
were  more  proficient  than  in  this  present  day.  Maps,  charts,  globes, 
dictionaries,  models,  and  the  now  usual  schoolroom  ornaments  were 
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then  lacking.  According  to  the  educational  philosophy  of  those  times, 
to  spare  the  rod  was  to  spoil  the  child.  Formal  discipline  was  rigidly 
enforced  and  floggings  were  an  everyday  occurrence.  The  teacher 
was  expected  to  rule  with  the  iron  fist  of  a  dictator,  while  conversely  it 
was  the  eternal  ambition  of  the  older  boys  to  throw  the  teacher  out. 
Numerous  narratives  dealing  with  fierce  clashes  between  master  and 
pupils  have  come  down  to  us.  Typical  of  these  is  the  story  of  the 
Chittenden  County  youth  who  suddenly  drawled:  “Well,  boys,  I’m 
goin’  berryin’ ;  who’s  cornin’?”  Several  others  rose  to  take  their 
part  in  the  revolt.  In  the  ensuing  conflict,  however,  the  teacher  man¬ 
aged  to  knock  out  the  ringleader  with  a  stove  poker  and  the  rebel¬ 
lion  subsided.  Sometimes,  the  teacher  was  not  so  successful  and  was 
flogged  in  the  same  manner  in  which  he  had  previously  punished  them. 
In  addition  to  instruction  and  the  maintenance  of  discipline,  the  mas¬ 
ter  also  did  the  janitorial  work  and  made  quill  pens  for  the  entire 
school.  He  boarded  around  with  the  parents  of  his  pupils,  the  length 
of  time  at  each  place  depending  on  the  number  of  children  attending 
school  and  the  length  of  the  session.  Whenever  teachers  were  given 
remuneration,  payment  was  frequently  made  with  goods  rather  than 
cash,  one  teacher  being  paid  in  wheat  at  the  rate  of  one  bushel,  then 
worth  four  shillings,  per  week. 

According  to  Stone,  Vermont  was  the  first  State  in  the  Union  to 
provide  in  its  fundamental  law  for  a  complete  and  closely  articulated 
system  of  education,  ranging  from  the  primary  school  to  the  univer¬ 
sity.  Its  Constitution  of  1777  provided  that:  “A  School  or  Schools 
shall  be  established  in  each  town  by  the  Legislature,  for  the  convenient 
instruction  of  Youth,  with  such  Salaries  to  the  masters,  paid  by  each 
town,  making  proper  Use  of  School-lands  in  each  town,  thereby  to 
enable  them  to  instruct  Youth  at  low  Prices; — One  Grammar  School 
in  each  County,  and  one  University  in  this  State,  ought  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Direction  of  the  General  Assembly.”  This  State’s  first 
school  law  was  passed  in  1782  and  provided  for  the  division  of  towns 
into  independently  administered  districts,  a  system  which  was  not  com¬ 
pletely  renovated  for  over  a  century.  Each  district  was  under  the  more 
or  less  autocratic  authority  of  a  committeeman.  Finally,  in  1893,  the 
various  districts  had  become  absorbed  into  township  units,  which  were 
governed  by  town  boards  of  school  directors.  Town  superintendents 
were  provided  for  in  1845  ar,d  they  had  nearly  a  continuous  existence 
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until  1915.  The  position  was  permissively  restored  in  1923.  County 
supervision  was  also  first  provided  in  1845,  but  this  was  not  of  long 
duration,  the  office  of  superintendent  being  abolished  in  1849  as  unneces¬ 
sary.  A  return  to  county  supervision  was  provided  in  1889,  however, 
each  town  electing  a  member  of  a  county  board,  which  chose  a  county 
supervisor.  This  attempt  also  proved  to  be  abortive  and  was  given 
up  after  twenty  months.  In  1906,  as  a  result  of  trial-and-error  in  the 
field  of  supervision,  provision  was  made  for  what  is  known  as  union 
supervision.  Under  this  law  any  two  or  more  towns  possessing  a  given 
total  number  of  schools  might  form  a  union  for  purposes  of  employing 
a  superintendent  who  was  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  education.  In 
1915  this  district  form  of  supervision  became  mandatory,  although 
communities  of  a  given  size  were  permitted  to  have  their  own  official. 
The  compulsory  features  of  this  law  led  to  the  inevitable  reaction  and 
in  1923  this  uniform  system  of  supervision  was  broken  down.  Towns 
now  were  permitted  to  choose  from  any  one  of  three  systems — union 
supervision,  town  supervision  and  the  supervising  principal.  Some  com¬ 
munities  expressed  their  preference  for  one  method,  some  for  another 
and  that  is  the  way  the  matter  now  rests.  However,  union  supervision  is 
the  most  widely  used  variety. 

Prior  to  1827  there  was  no  State  system  of  supervision  in  Ver¬ 
mont,  and  even  then  it  was  not  made  to  function  properly  until  1845. 
Since  the  latter  date  it  has  continued  without  cessation.  A  State 
board  of  education  was  created  in  1856  and  served  until  abolished  in 
1874.  From  then  until  1915  State  superintendents  were  elected  by 
the  General  Assembly,  but  since  then  the  heads  of  Vermont’s  educa¬ 
tional  system  have  been  selected  by  another  State  board.  Since  1931 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  has  been  Francis  L.  Bailey.  Of  the 
five  members  now  comprising  the  State  board  two  reside  in  the  Cham¬ 
plain  Valley  counties:  Chairman,  Bert  L.  Stafford,  of  Rutland;  and 
Leslie  A.  Evans,  of  Essex  Junction. 

In  New  York  State  also,  the  evolution  of  educational  supervi¬ 
sion  and  control  is  a  complicated  story.  In  1784  a  corporation  was 
created  to  be  known  as  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
N  ew  York,  which  was  to  provide  a  system  of  education  for  the  State. 
It  tended  to  be  aristocratic  in  nature  and  was  primarily  concerned 
with  the  chartering  and  control  of  colleges  and  academies.  Mean¬ 
while  popular  sentiment  was  increasing  in  favor  of  an  organized  sys- 
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tem  of  elementary  education.  Although  the  Regents  had  authority  to 
enter  this  field  they  chose  not  to  do  so  to  any  serious  extent,  with  the 
result  that  finally,  in  1854,  a  Department  of  Public  Instruction  was 
created.  For  fifty  years,  until  1904,  New  York  State  tolerated  this 
dual  system  of  supervision.  At  that  date  the  two  separate  organiza¬ 
tions  were  merged  into  one.  New  York  was  the  first  State  in  the 
Union  to  create  the  office  of  a  State  Superintendent  of  Education,  in 
1812.  The  position  was  abolished  later  because  of  politics,  the  duties 
then  being  performed  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  Finally,  in  1854,  the 
office  was  reestablished.  Since  1904  the  title  of  the  State’s  leading  edu¬ 
cational  executive  has  been  Commissioner  of  Education.  The  present 
incumbent  is  Dr.  Frank  P.  Graves,  who  has  served  in  that  capacity  since 
1921.  Previous  to  that  time  he  was  dean  of  the  School  of  Education 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Provision  was  made  for  the  division  of  New  York  State  into  school 
districts  in  1812,  each  unit  to  be  under  the  charge  of  three  trustees. 
In  1841  a  crude  attempt  was  made  at  county  supervision  but  the  office 
of  county  superintendent  was  abolished  in  1847.  Town  superintend¬ 
ents  were  also  outlawed  in  1856,  at  which  time  one  school  commis¬ 
sioner  was  created  for  each  assembly  district.  This  system  continued 
in  effect  until  19 11,  when  it  was  superseded  by  the  present  district 
superintendent  method.  One  to  eight  of  these  superintendents  were 
to  be  selected  in  each  county  depending  on  its  size  and  geographical 
characteristics.  The  only  changes  in  supervision  recently  have  been 
the  raising  of  qualifications  for  the  selection  of  district  superintend¬ 
ents  and  the  enlargement  of  their  districts  as  the  schools  become  cen¬ 
tralized. 

Although  the  enlargement  of  local  units  of  education  had  been 
favored  by  administrators  for  some  time,  there  was  not  great  success 
in  selling  the  idea  to  the  public  until  generous  financial  assistance  was 
provided  by  the  State.  Since  that  time  a  large  number  of  central  school 
districts  have  been  created,  resulting  in  a  steady  decrease  in  the  number 
of  small  one-room  schools.  In  this  movement  toward  larger  school 
units  the  counties  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State  have  taken  an 
active  part,  particularly  Essex,  Warren  and  Clinton.  On  the  other 
hand,  for  reasons  of  geography,  the  central  districts  in  this  area  are, 
and  must  be,  smaller  than  in  certain  other  sections  of  the  State. 

There  have  been  varied  methods  of  financing  education  in  the  two 
States.  Vermont’s  first  law,  passed  in  1782,  provided  that  one-half 
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the  school  money  should  be  raised  on  the  grand  list  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  district,  while  the  other  half  could  be  raised  either  by  the  same 
manner  or  by  subscription  according  to  the  number  of  children  each 
person  desired  to  send  to  school.  Amendments  were  later  made,  but 
from  then  until  1839  the  school  tax  was  raised  on  the  aggregate  grand 
lists  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts;  whereas  after  1839  it  was  based 
on  the  actual  grand  list.  Free  public  education  was  not  provided  until 
1864,  when  a  law  was  passed  that  the  entire  support  of  the  schools 
should  be  paid  by  taxation.  Because  of  the  inequality  existing  among 
the  towns  and  among  districts  in  the  towns,  Vermont,  in  1890,  levied 
a  State  tax  of  five  cents  on  a  dollar  of  the  grand  list,  the  money  to 
be  divided  according  to  the  number  of  legal  schools.  This  was  later 
increased  and  other  State  funds  were  provided  for  education.  The 
first  law  providing  State  aid  for  school  transportation  and  board  was 
passed  in  1906.  Throughout  the  history  of  Vermont,  there  has  been 
a  tendency  for  the  State  to  assume  more  and  more  responsibility  in 
education,  and  to  look  upon  it  as  primarily  a  State  function. 

In  New  York,  the  law  of  1795  provided  $50,000  to  be  distributed 
among  the  schools  for  five  years  as  an  experiment,  but  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  that  period  the  arrangement  was  not  renewed.  In  1805,  how¬ 
ever,  a  permanent  school  fund  was  created  from  the  sale  of  vacant 
State  land.  Its  income  was  increased  by  lotteries  and  a  certain  amount 
of  bank  stock.  This  money  was  to  be  the  financial  basis  of  the  division 
of  the  State  into  school  districts  in  1812,  the  interest  from  the  fund 
being  apportioned  among  counties  and  towns  on  a  population  basis, 
and  then  to  the  districts,  according  to  the  number  of  children.  Each 
town  was  required  to  raise  as  much  money  locally  as  it  received  from 
the  State.  A  so-called  free  school  law  was  passed  in  1849,  only  to 
be  pronounced  unconstitutional  four  years  later.  Almost  immediately 
(1853)  other  legislation  was  passed  which  met  constitutional  require¬ 
ments.  This  State’s  schools  did  not  become  really  free,  however,  until 
1867,  when  the  rate  bill  was  abolished.  When  New  York  embarked  on  its 
central  school  program,  the  matter  of  State  aid  was  drastically  changed. 
Here,  as  in  Vermont,  it  had  become  a  habit  to  regard  education  as  a 
State  function.  Since  larger  local  units  were  considered  necessary  and 
since  additional  State  financial  aid  was  needed  to  persuade  taxpayers  of 
the  economic  wisdom  of  larger  units,  the  amount  of  State  funds  ear¬ 
marked  for  education  increased  rapidly.  In  addition  to  money  pro- 
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vided  before  1925  for  both  union  free  school  districts  and  the  small 
common  school  units,  the  State  promised  to  pay  one-fourth  the  cost 
of  school  buildings,  and  one-half  the  expense  of  transporting  pupils. 

Both  states  have  an  interesting  history  in  the  teacher-training 
field.  The  first  normal  school  anywhere  in  the  United  States  was 
opened  at  Concord,  Vermont,  in  1823,  by  Rev.  Samuel  Read  Hall. 
Since  the  site  of  this  institution  is  in  the  extreme  eastern  part  of  the 
State  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  this  research,  its  detailed  history 
does  not  belong  here.  On  the  other  hand  both  the  normal  school  and 
its  founder  greatly  influenced  education  here  as  well  as  elsewhere. 
Hall  wrote  the  first  pedagogical  textbook  ever  published  in  America 
and  was  the  first  person  to  introduce  the  blackboard  to  the  school 
room. 

There  are  at  present  three  normal  schools  in  Vermont,  located  at 
Castleton,  Johnson  and  Lyndon.  Only  the  first-named  is  located  in 
the  western  tier  of  counties,  however.  It  developed,  through  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  changes,  out  of  Rutland  County  Grammar  School,  which 
was  chartered  in  1787.  Its  status  as  a  normal  school  was  formally 
sanctioned  in  1869.  Since  the  World  War  it  has  survived  two  crises. 
One  was  political  by  nature:  a  determined  effort  being  made  in  1921 
to  close  down  the  small  teacher-training  institutions  and  replace  them 
with  a  modern  teachers’  college  located  in  Burlington,  where  proper 
facilities  existed.  This,  however,  was  doomed  to  failure  because  of  the 
hostility  of  a  portion  of  the  Legislature  toward  Burlington.  In  1924 
the  building  at  Castleton  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  for  a  second  time 
there  was  danger  that  the  end  of  this  normal  school  was  at  hand.  By 
1927,  however,  the  Legislature  appropriated  funds  for  a  dormitory,  and 
the  institution  was  assured  at  least  temporary  survival.  The  present 
principal,  Caroline  S.  Woodruff,  has  been  the  head  of  Castleton  Nor¬ 
mal  School  since  1920.  There  is  also  a  teacher-training  course  at  the 
University  of  Vermont,  with  Bennett  C.  Douglass  as  director. 

Just  as  in  Vermont  the  teacher-training  institutions  developed  out 
of  county  grammar  schools,  so  in  New  York  State  the  preparation  of 
teachers  was  at  first  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  academies.  In  fact, 
the  last  of  the  so-called  “training  classes”  were  not  abolished  until 
1935.  The  only  real  normal  school  ever  established  in  our  five  New 
York  counties  was  provided  in  1889  for  Plattsburgh.  This  was  opened 
to  students  in  1890  and  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  youngest  nor- 
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mal  school  in  the  State.  For  a  period  of  thirty-five  years,  from  1 8 9 S 
to  1933,  its  administrative  head  was  Principal  George  K.  Hawkins. 
Since  the  latter  date  Dr.  Charles  C.  Ward  has  been  its  executive 
head.  Throughout  its  history,  Plattsburgh  Normal  School  has  had 
fine  leadership.  One  unusual  feature  was  that  in  the  twenty-year 
period  following  1910  it  trained  commercial  teachers  for  high  schools. 
In  1929  the  building  and  all  its  contents  were  destroyed  by  fire,  but 
sessions  continued  without  a  break,  and  in  1933  the  present  structure 
was  ready  for  occupancy. 

With  the  exception  of  Plattsburgh  Normal  School,  the  only  insti¬ 
tution  of  higher  learning  located  in  our  five  New  York  counties  is 
Skidmore  College  at  Saratoga  Springs.  It  is  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  education  of  young  women.  The  date  of  its  incorporation  was 
1922,  but  its  origin  may  be  traced  back  to  1903,  when  its  founder, 
Lucy  Skidmore  Scribner,  began  her  activities  in  the  interest  of  crea¬ 
tive  education  for  young  women.  It  is  surprising,  in  view  of  its  recent 
development,  that  it  has  a  student  body  in  excess  of  seven  hundred, 
with  a  faculty  of  seventy-five  members  offering  a  really  diversified 
curriculum.  Not  only  does  it  seek  to  impart  a  liberal  education,  but 
also  vocational  training  in  several  specialized  fields.  Henrv  Thomas 
Moore  is  president  at  the  present  time. 

In  Vermont  there  are  six  colleges,  five  of  which  are  located  in 
the  Champlain  Valley.  The  first  Constitution  of  Vermont  provided 
for  a  State  university,  but  for  various  reasons  the  Legislature  pre¬ 
ferred  to  adopt  instead  Dartmouth  College  in  New  Hampshire.  An 
entire  township  was  granted  to  it  as  an  endowment,  the  only  case  on 
record  in  American  education  of  a  State  providing  material  assistance 
to  a  collegiate  institution  located  in  another  commonwealth.  This 
might  well  have  meant  the  death  of  the  idea  of  a  State  university 
located  in  Vermont,  but  did  not  in  this  case.  Those  who,  in  1785, 
befriended  Dartmouth  became,  in  1789,  the  founders  of  the  Liniver- 
sity  of  Vermont,  although  the  bill  creating  the  new  institution  did  not 
become  law  until  November,  1791.  Its  active  career  began  in  1801. 
The  leader  among  those  who  agitated  for  the  university  was  Ira 
Allen.  In  a  memorial  to  the  Legislature  he  offered  4,000  pounds  in 
his  own  name  and  1,650  more  from  his  associates  for  the  location  of 
such  an  institution  at  Burlington.  When  the  lawmakers  balloted  on  its 
site  there  were  eighty-nine  votes  for  Burlington,  twenty-four  for  Rut- 
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land,  five  for  Montpelier,  one  for  Danville,  one  for  Castleton,  cne 
for  Berlin  and  five  for  Williamstown.  It  was  one  of  the  first  State 
colleges  in  our  country.  The  main  reason  for  the  ten-year  delay  in 
organizing  the  University  of  Vermont  can  best  be  explained  by  the 
misfortune  of  its  zealous  partisan,  Ira  Allen.  In  1795  he  was  sent 
to  France  to  purchase  equipment  for  the  Vermont  militia.  He  wTas 
detained  in  Europe  until  1801  as  a  result  of  the  seizure  of  the  muni¬ 
tions  by  an  English  cruiser.  When  he  returned  to  this  country  he 
found  that  his  great  estate  had  been  sold  to  satisfy  tax  claims  and  that 
he  was  bankrupt.  The  university  even  sold  most  of  the  fifty  acres  he 
donated  to  it  to  meet  its  expenses. 

The  first  commencement  took  place  in  1804,  at  which  time  there 
were  four  members  in  the  graduating  class.  The  early  years  were 
characterized  by  struggle  and  poor  attendance.  As  late  as  1853  there 
was  an  enrollment  of  only  one  hundred  and  twenty-three.  The  Medi¬ 
cal  College  was  incorporated  in  1825,  the  College  of  Natural  History 
in  1826,  the  University  Institute  in  1834,  the  State  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  in  1865  (incorporated  in  1864  as  the  Vermont  Agricultural 
College),  and  the  Vermont  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in  1888. 
The  classes  of  the  institution  were  opened  to  women  in  1871.  One 
distinction  of  this  university  was  the  great  influence  of  one  of  its  early 
presidents,  the  Rev.  James  Marsh,  upon  the  development  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Transcendentalism.  Its  present  president,  Guy  Winfred  Bailey, 
became  its  executive  head  in  1920.  The  greatest  growth  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Vermont  has  taken  place  since  1908,  and  today  it  is  a  robust 
institution,  its  great  cultural  influence  pervading  the  entire  State.  If 
Ira  Allen  could  now  gaze  on  the  present  scene  he  would  know  that  his 
efforts  have  been  amply  rewarded. 

Middlebury  College  was  an  outgrowth  of  Addison  County  Gram¬ 
mar  School,  incorporated  in  1797.  The  idea  that  it  should  develop 
into  a  college  seems  to  have  been  held  from  the  beginning,  and  in 
October,  1798,  a  petition  was  sent  to  the  Legislature.  An  Act  estab¬ 
lishing  Middlebury  College  was  passed  two  years  later  in  the  fall  of 
1800.  Seven  students  enrolled  at  once,  one  of  them  completing  his 
course  in  1802,  two  years  before  the  University  of  Vermont’s  first  com¬ 
mencement.  The  college  expected  to  receive  income  from  public  lands, 
but,  unlike  its  sister  institution  in  Burlington,  it  did  not  obtain  economic 
assistance  from  the  State.  As  a  result,  in  addition  to  other  factors,  the 
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young  college  was  forced  to  undergo  a  terrible  struggle  to  survive. 
Attendance  reached  eighty-six  in  1830  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
in  1 836,  but  was  only  forty-six  in  1 840  and  forty-nine  in  1871.  Women 
were  first  admitted  to  classes  in  1883.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Vermont  the  bulk  of  its  growth  has  taken  place  in  this  century. 
Although  not  as  large  as  its  sister  institution,  its  alumni  have  accom¬ 
plished  much  and  the  influence  of  Middlebury  College  extends  over  a 
wide  area.  Paul  Dwight  Moody  has  been  president  since  1921.  One 
unique  feature  of  this  institution  at  the  present  time  is  its  widely 
known  summer  school  which  specializes  in  modern  foreign  languages. 

St.  Michael’s  College  is  a  small  Catholic  institution  located  near 
Winooski,  Chittenden  County.  It  was  established  in  1904  by  the 
Fathers  of  St.  Edmund,  whose  schools  had  been  confiscated  in  France. 
They  were  without  adequate  funds  and  their  development  was  char¬ 
acterized  by  a  fierce  struggle  to  survive.  The  institution  operated  as  a 
boarding  school  and  provided  both  high  school  and  college  courses.  It 
was  incorporated  in  1913,  and  the  present  president  is  the  Rev.  Leon 
E.  Gosselin. 

Mount  St.  Mary’s  Academy  was  opened  in  1889  and  conducted 
by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  who  came  to  Burlington  in  1874.  In  1925 
an  advanced  course  was  begun  here  known  as  Trinity  College.  It  is 
now  the  only  Catholic  college  for  women  in  Vermont.  The  present 
dean  and  registrar  is  Sister  M.  Emmanuel. 

Fifth,  last  and  most  youthful  of  the  collegiate  institutions  located 
in  our  six  Vermont  counties  is  Bennington  College.  It  was  opened  in 
1932  and  in  the  short  time  since  then  has  earned  a  wide  reputation. 
It  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  education  of  young  women,  the  bulk  of 
whom  come  from  outside  the  State.  Here  we  find  stressed  the  infor¬ 
mal  development  of  individual  talents  and  tastes,  and  the  fitting  of 
students  to  a  proper  social  perspective.  The  present  executive  head  is 
Robert  D.  Leigh. 

There  are  three  junior  colleges  in  Vermont,  one  of  which  is  the 
Green  Mountain  Junior  College  at  Poultney,  Rutland  County.  It 
grew  out  of  Troy  Conference  Academy,  which  was  founded  here  in 
1836  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  This  was  not  only  one 
of  the  oldest  but  was  also  one  of  the  most  respected  secondary  schools 
in  Vermont.  An  unusual  feature  was  that  at  one  time  it  became  Rip¬ 
ley  Female  College.  The  present  junior  college  is  a  co-educational 
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institution  which  took  its  present  name  in  1931.  Its  cultural  influence 
is  evident  in  eastern  New  York  as  well  as  in  Vermont.  The  present 
executive  head  is  Jesse  P.  Bogue. 

Middlebury  was  the  site  in  1800  of  the  first  female  seminary  in 
America.  It  was  opened  by  Miss  Ida  Strong,  of  Litchfield,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  but  she  died  in  1804,  and  in  1807  her  work  was  taken  up  by  Miss 
Emma  Hart,  of  Berlin,  Connecticut,  who  later  became  famous  as 
Mrs.  Emma  Willard.  Her  more  famous  school  at  Troy,  New  York, 
was  not  started  until  1821. 

Although  the  “academy”  is  now  primarily  a  feature  of  the  past,  in 
its  day  and  age  it  played  a  vital  part  in  our  educational  systems.  The 
first  institution  bearing  that  name  established  in  Vermont  was  Clio 
Hall  at  Bennington,  founded  in  1780.  There  were  ten  such  institu¬ 
tions  by  1800,  seventy-five  by  1850,  and  over  a  hundred  when  the 
Civil  War  broke  out.  Today  there  are  but  twenty-one  in  the  entire 
State,  and  nine  in  the  six  Vermont  counties  of  this  research.  Many  of 
these  are  denominational  institutions,  being  organized  or  controlled 
by  various  religious  groups.  High  schools  were  not  started  until  the 
1840s.  The  greatest  relative  change  between  them  and  academies 
occurred  between  1880  and  1905,  when  the  number  of  high  schools 
increased  from  thirty-four  to  sixty-six  and  “academies”  decreased 
from  sixty-nine  to  sixteen.  On  the  New  York  side  the  story  of  the 
rise  and  fall  of  “academies”  was  rather  similar.  The  oldest  in  the  New 
York  counties  covered  by  this  research,  and  also  fourth  in  order  of  crea¬ 
tion  in  all  New  York  State  was  Washington  Academy  of  Salem,  Wash¬ 
ington  County,  incorporated  in  1791.  It  also  won  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  institution  outside  of  New  York  City  to  become  a  free 
academy.  In  all,  about  two  hundred  were  chartered  and  most  of  them 
did  useful  work.  Union  free  schools — really  high  schools — were 
established  as  early  as  1853,  and  as  they  were  formed  academies 
began  to  disappear.  The  academies  of  New  York  State  today  are 
mostly  parochial  and  confined  largely  to  the  populous  urban  centers. 
It  is  only  natural  in  this  beautiful  summer  resort  area  of  ours  that 
religious  education  should  be  provided  in  the  vacation  months.  At 
Cliff  Haven,  near  Plattsburgh,  we  find  the  Catholic  Summer  School  of 
America,  while  on  the  shores  of  Lake  George  there  is  the  Protestant 
group  known  as  the  Silver  Bay  Association.  At  Saranac  Lake  is  being 
established  by  the  Friars  of  the  Atonement,  which  is  a  Franciscan 
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Order,  a  preparatory  seminary  for  young  men  entering  the  priest¬ 
hood.  Graduates  will  go  to  the  Friar  Seminary  at  Catholic  University, 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia.  The  principal  is  Father  Samuel 
Cummings. 

In  a  survey  of  the  educational  and  cultural  development  of  this 
region  “Yaddo”  deserves  a  prominent  place.  This  is  the  name  of  an 
estate  of  five  hundred  acres  located  in  Saratoga  Springs  and  was  once 
the  home  of  Spencer  and  Katrina  Trask.  In  accordance  with  a  joint 
will,  it  was  turned  over  to  the  Corporation  of  Yaddo  on  their  death. 
Since  then  it  has  been  used  in  the  summer  months  as  a  retreat  for 
creative  artists,  who  are  free  to  pursue  their  work  uninterrupted  by 
practical  cares  or  the  details  of  making  a  living.  Much  has  been  con¬ 
tributed  to  culture  by  these  invited  guests  of  “Yaddo.”  Actually, 
there  is  not  one  county  out  of  our  eleven  that  has  not  served  as  inspira¬ 
tion  for  authors,  artists  or  musicians.  Their  names  would  constitute 
a  surprisingly  long  list  and  it  is  literally  impossible  to  make  it  com¬ 
plete.  Bennington  County,  in  particular,  is  the  home  of  writers,  the 
leader  of  whom  is  that  great  poet,  Robert  Frost.  Warren  County  has 
for  decades  lured  great  singers,  composers  and  instrumentalists  in  the 
summer  months.  The  entire  area  has  been  blessed  with  men  and 
women  of  culture,  as  the  hills  with  trees. 

One  of  the  most  unusual  features  of  this  entire  region  is  the  Ver¬ 
mont  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  first  and  only  rural  symphonic  ensem¬ 
ble  in  the  United  States.  It  was  organized  by  Alan  Carter  without 
any  such  impetus  as  Federal  aid  or  a  millionaire’s  backing.  It  plays 
in  community  halls,  churches,  farm  granges  and  buildings  of  that  type. 
It  is  composed  of  sixty  players,  forty  of  whom  are  amateurs  drawn 
from  all  walks  of  life.  They  live  in  all  parts  of  the  State  and  play  in 
all  sections.  Semi-weekly  rehearsals  are  conducted  in  two  groups, 
one  at  Rutland  and  one  at  Burlington.  Thus  twice  a  week  the  play¬ 
ers  have  to  travel  in  their  own  cars  as  much  as  fifty  miles  to  practice. 
Probably  nothing  would  astound  a  returning  pioneer  quite  as  much  as 
to  learn  that  such  an  organization  now  exists,  a  feature  utterly  unthink¬ 
able  in  his  own  day.  Even  now  this  State-wide  symphony  orchestra 
is  a  source  of  wonder  to  people  of  other  commonwealths. 

The  development  of  elementary  schools  has  been  purposely  left 
until  last.  Our  educational  systems  offer  little  in  the  way  of  compari¬ 
son  with  the  log  schoolhouses  erected  by  the  early  pioneers.  Today 
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there  are  large,  pleasant  and  well-equipped  buildings  of  brick  and 
stone.  Instead  of  the  old-fashioned  master,  to  whom  teaching  was 
often  only  incidental,  we  have  our  modern  specialists  who  rank  favor¬ 
ably  with  other  professional  groups  in  all  respects  except  remunera¬ 
tion.  Elaborate  library  facilities,  in  many  cases,  have  replaced  the 
Bible  of  early  schoolrooms.  No  longer  is  heat  supplied  from  wood- 
stoves  and  fireplaces;  while  electricity  now  supplements  lighting  facili¬ 
ties  when  the  sun  fails  to  shine.  Health  and  sanitation  are  now  given 
serious  consideration  and  the  teaching  of  subjects  other  than  the 
“three  R’s”  has  developed  far  beyond  the  experimental  stage. 

Much  of  the  improvement  in  the  field  of  elementary  education  has 
taken  place  in  comparatively  recent  times.  As  late  as  1851,  Vermont’s 
State  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  reported: 

“The  vast  majority  of  schoolhouses  in  the  State  of  Vermont  are 
relics  of  ‘other  days,’  and  have  contributed  no  small  share  of  influ¬ 
ence  in  forming  the  character  and  shaping  the  destiny  of  two  or  three 
generations.  They  have  been  nurseries  of  disease,  of  physical  and 
moral  deformity,  and  of  mental  imbecility.  Their  construction,  loca¬ 
tion  and  arrangement,  internal  and  external,  are  directly  calculated  to 
suppress  the  risings  of  every  moral  sentiment,  and  to  excite  the  lower 
and  vicious  propensities  of  our  nature;  and  thus  they  have  contributed 
their  full  quota  to  fill  our  jails  and  prisons,  our  lunatic  asylums  and 
hospitals.’’ 

This  appears  to  be  an  overstatement  made  by  an  administrator 
pardonably  disgusted  with  the  educational  system  of  his  day.  Actually, 
although  conditions  were  often  terrible,  much  of  a  constructive  nature 
was  accomplished.  A  large  number  of  the  teachers,  by  virtue  of  pre¬ 
cept  and  example,  profoundly  influenced  the  citizens  that  led  in  the 
development  of  the  Champlain  Valley.  As  has  been  indicated,  the 
achievements  attained  here  in  all  walks  of  life  wTere  truly  heroic  and 
unquestionably  great.  So  much  could  not  have  been  possible  of  accom¬ 
plishment,  if  Burnham’s  description,  quoted  above,  were  accurate.  The 
truth  is  that  the  unpleasant  features  of  our  school  systems  tend  to  live 
after  us,  while  the  good  things  are  more  easily  lost  from  public  view. 
That  there  were  9,882  cases  of  corporal  punishment  in  Vermont  in 
i860  seems  difficult  to  forget;  that  no  State  ever  produced,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  population,  a  greater  list  of  great  men  is  apparently 
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hard  to  remember.  The  rowdiness  of  the  pupils  makes  more  sensa¬ 
tional  reading  than  the  character  moulding  influence  of  great  teachers. 

No  attempt  can  be  made  here  to  trace  in  detail  the  development 
of  elementary  education  from  pioneer  days  to  the  present  time.  It 
would  be  a  story  as  complicated  as  the  history  of  education  itself.  At 
one  time  or  another  every  possible  theory  of  educational  philosophy 
has  been  practiced  here.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  type  of  school 
building  never  constructed  here.  All  manner  of  professional  require¬ 
ments  have  existed  at  one  time  or  another.  At  first  there  was  no  regu¬ 
lation  whatever,  while  today  there  are  numerous  State-wide  require¬ 
ments.  Methods  of  instruction  have  succeeded  each  other  in  never- 
ending  cycles,  although  under  different  names.  In  the  realm  of  text¬ 
books  and  school  equipment  all  manner  of  conditions  have  prevailed. 
Even  in  this  present  day  there  is  tremendous  variation  in  all  phases 
between  educational  facilities  offered  in  neighboring  schools. 

In  both  New  York  and  Vermont  there  has  been  a  growing  tendency 
to  regard  education  as  primarily  a  State  function.  In  the  first  place, 
communities  within  a  State  vary  greatly  as  to  their  ability  to  provide 
an  adequate  education  for  children,  and  also  as  to  their  willingness 
to  do  so.  There  seems  to  be  no  particular  reason  why  one  student 
should  be  penalized  educationally  merely  because  he  happens  to  be 
born  in  a  poor  or  a  backward  township,  nor  why  another  youth  should 
be  pampered  simply  because  he  is  reared  in  the  centers  of  wealth. 
The  basis  of  American  democracy  is  equal  opportunity  to  all,  which 
cannot  exist  without  equality  in  the  right  to  procure  an  education.  In 
the  second  place  our  population  of  the  present  day  is  increasingly 
mobile.  Less  and  less  do  people  live  and  die  in  the  town  of  their 
birth.  Therefore,  if  education  is  deficient  in  one  community  it  is  likely 
to  react  unfavorably  on  other  sections  of  the  State  or  even  beyond. 
A  pupil  poorly  adapted  to  life  by  one  school  system,  may  in  his  adult 
years,  present  a  serious  social  or  moral  problem  elsewhere. 

Proceeding  on  this  assumption  that  education  is  a  State  function, 
it  then  follows  that  it  is  the  State’s  duty  to  see  to  it  that  educational 
opportunity  is  equalized  within  its  boundaries.  There  are  two  ways 
in  which  this  can  be  accomplished :  by  providing  a  system  of  State 
regulations  with  penalties  attached  to  make  them  enforceable;  and  by 
granting  financial  inducements  to  encourage  progressive  measures. 
Both  methods  have  been  employed  in  New  York  and  in  Vermont, 
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although  the  former,  of  course,  has  much  greater  financial  reservoirs 
that  it  can  tap.  Such  control  constitutes  a  trend  toward  centralization, 
yet  the  broad  purpose  of  State  regulation  of  education  is  equality  of 
opportunity  for  Americans  of  tomorrow. 

The  entire  question  of  State  aid  to  schools  is  at  present  a  contro¬ 
versial  issue.  Local  funds  for  schools  aie  mostly  derived  from  taxes 
on  real  estate,  a  source  of  public  money  that  has  borne  more  than  its 
share  of  the  tax  burden.  State  funds  on  the  other  hand  are  from 
assessments  on  personal  incomes,  corporations,  gasoline  and  other 
sources.  Thus  it  is  not  only  a  matter  of  whether  local  or  State  funds 
should  be  used  for  the  support  of  education,  but  also  whether  the 
schools  should  be  financed  by  owners  of  real  estate,  or  by  individuals 
earning  certain  incomes,  using  motor  fuel  or  serving  as  members  of 
corporations.  The  matter  is  very  much  of  a  football  in  the  hands  of 
these  tax  groups. 

Sometimes  the  quarrel  is  not  over  the  principle  of  State  aid  to 
education,  but  over  the  amount  of  it.  At  present  in  New  York  State 
the  argument  has  reached  a  critical  point,  derived  partly  from  the 
economic  depression  which  makes  the  public  more  tax-conscious  than 
in  normal  times,  and  partly  from  the  constantly  growing  totals  of  State 
aid.  At  present  it  exceeds  by  far  any  other  item  in  the  State  budget. 
Realizing  that  the  old  district  school  did  not  constitute  an  efficient  unit  of 
education  suitable  for  our  modern  age,  the  State  has  sought  to  unite 
them  into  central  schools,  providing  financial  inducements  as  an 
impetus.  As  a  result,  rural  New  York  has  witnessed  an  amazing  trans¬ 
ition  and  the  children  from  the  farms  have  been  provided,  in  many 
instances,  with  an  education  equal  to  that  which  their  city  cousins  have 
always  had.  Based  on  per  pupil  cost,  the  expense  of  education  in  New 
York  is  comparatively  high,  while  based  on  ability  to  pay  and  living 
conditions  it  is  small.  Under  the  liberal  provisions  of  the  central  school 
act,  local  communities  improved  their  educational  standards,  acting  on 
the  assumption  that  the  State  would  continue  to  support  what  had  been 
financially  encouraged  at  the  beginning.  When  the  Legislature  in  1939 
decided  to  make  a  flat  reduction  in  State  aid,  the  local  districts  were 
faced  with  the  choice  of  increasing  local  taxation  on  real  estate  or  mak¬ 
ing  economies  which,  in  most  instances,  were  bound  to  curtail  the  edu¬ 
cational  services  of  the  schools. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 


Political  and  Social  Development 


In  a  certain  sense  our  political  and  social  history  has  already  been 
described  in  detail.  The  evolution  of  our  local  units  of  government, 
even  the  remotest  of  mountain  townships,  has  been  chronicled  in  these 
pages,  while  the  social  habits  and  customs  of  all  generations  have  been 
discussed  without  limitation.  Much  of  the  presentation,  however, 
has  been  factual  rather  than  interpretive.  Our  picture  is  not  yet  com¬ 
plete.  It  is  essential  in  the  final  analysis  no  longer  to  study  these 
eleven  counties  as  a  unit  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  but  rather 
to  consider  in  its  larger  aspects  the  relationship  between  the  Cham¬ 
plain  Valley  and  our  country  as  a  whole.  Just  what  has  been  the  part 
played  by  these  counties,  both  individually  and  collectively,  in  solv¬ 
ing  national  political  and  social  problems?  What  is  the  political  and 
social  philosophy  of  the  Champlain  Valley  in  this  present  day?  Finally, 
and  what  is  of  even  more  interest  and  importance,  what  is  the  proper 
explanation  or  interpretation?  On  the  whole,  the  attitude  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  on  political  and  social  questions  has  been  logical  and  constitutes 
no  mystery  to  anyone  familiar  with  conditions  that  have  existed  here. 
Frankly,  however,  there  are  a  few  minor  political  phenomena  that 
persist  in  defying  reason. 

No  frontier  ever  offered  many  attractions  to  the  rich,  the  suc¬ 
cessful  and  the  well-born  as  a  place  to  settle  and  build  a  home.  The 
dominant  interest  of  this  class  in  the  virgin  wilderness  was  economic 
profit.  Their  absence  from  the  luxurious  drawing-rooms  of  the  sea- 
coast  was  but  temporary,  the  length  of  time  depending  on  the  state 
of  the  family  fortune  and  economic  prospects  on  the  frontier.  The 
actual  settlers  of  the  Champlain  Valley  were  the  “have-nots,”  those 
who  did  not  fit  into  the  rigid  economic,  social,  political  and  religious 
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mould  of  the  older  aristocratic  towns.  Professor  Dwight,  of  Yale, 
has  left  us  an  interesting  description  of  these  early  settlers: 

“The  class  of  pioneers  cannot  live  in  regular  society.  They  are 
too  idle,  too  talkative,  too  passionate,  too  prodigal,  and  too  shiftless 
to  acquire  either  property  or  character.  They  are  impatient  of  the 
restraints  of  law,  religion,  and  morality,  and  grumble  about  the  taxes 
by  which  the  Rulers,  Ministers,  and  Schoolmasters  are  supported. 
....  After  exposing  the  injustice  of  the  community  in  neglecting 
to  invest  persons  of  such  superior  merit  in  public  offices,  in  many  an 
eloquent  harangue  uttered  by  many  a  kitchen  fire,  in  every  black¬ 
smith  shop,  in  every  corner  of  the  streets,  and  finding  all  their  efforts 
vain,  they  become  at  length  discouraged,  and  under  the  pressure  of 
poverty,  the  fear  of  the  gaol,  and  consciousness  of  public  contempt, 
leave  their  native  places  and  betake  themselves  to  the  wilderness.” 

Of  course,  this  is  the  picture  of  the  pioneer  when  painted  in  dark 
colors  by  a  conservative  of  the  dominant  class,  but  after  we  discount 
class  prejudice  a  good  portrait  remains.  He  was  the  restless,  untamed 
individual  who  soon  attained  fame  as  a  Green  Mountain  Boy  and 
who,  according  to  Burgoyne,  belonged  to  “the  most  active  and  rebel¬ 
lious  race  on  the  continent.”  The  eastern  side  of  the  Champlain  Val¬ 
ley  was  settled  very  largely  by  New  Englanders,  whereas  in  some  places 
on  the  western  side  of  the  valley  there  was  a  considerable  Dutch  element, 
in  addition  to  the  pioneers  from  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  Ver¬ 
mont.  Since  the  Dutch  were  more  aristocratic  and  conservative  than 
their  neighbors,  our  New  York  counties  were  not  so  radical  as  those 
of  Vermont.  Lynch  law,  as  typified  by  the  “beech  seal,”  was  as  for¬ 
eign  to  the  Dutch  temperament  as  cheap  currency  to  a  banker.  In 
any  case,  the  New  York  counties  were  in  a  State  possessing  a  firmly 
established  government,  with  the  aristocracy  in  full  control;  whereas 
the  political  destiny  of  Vermont  was  in  a  state  of  ferment  until  after 
the  Constitution  was  adopted  and  Washington  was  already  President. 

During  the  critical  period  of  our  history  both  New  York  and 
Vermont  were  favored  with  great  governors.  With  the  exception  of 
1789-90,  Thomas  Chittenden  guided  the  destinies  of  Vermont  from 
1778  to  his  death  in  1797.  He  has  justly  been  described  as  the  George 
Washington  of  his  State.  He  was  a  staunch  Federalist  and  while  he 
lived  there  was  little  partisan  rancor,  most  Vermonters  being  content 
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to  trust  his  benevolent  rule.  In  New  York  State,  George  Clinton 
was  Governor  from  1777  to  1795  and  from  1801  to  1804.  He  was 
of  the  aristocracy  by  birth  but  not  by  sympathy,  and  it  is  a  tribute 
to  his  greatness  that  he  held  the  highest  political  office  so  long  in  a 
State  possessing  such  outstanding  aristocrats  as  Hamilton  and  Jay.  For 
reasons  of  political  philosophy  he  was  opposed  to  the  ratification  of 
the  Constitution,  and  became  a  leader  of  the  anti-Federalists.  Thus 
while  Vermont,  a  youthful  and  radical  State,  was  governed  by  a  Fed¬ 
eralist,  old,  aristocratic  New  York  was  ruled  by  an  anti-Federalist. 
At  least  this  peculiar  situation  met  the  needs  of  the  time  because  in 
Vermont  political  stability  was  urgent,  while  in  New  York  an  anti¬ 
dote  was  needed  for  the  snobbery  of  the  Jays,  the  lack  of  faith  in 
democracy  felt  by  the  Hamiltons,  and  the  traditions  of  the  landed 
estates. 

The  first  regular  governor  of  Vermont  after  Chittenden  was 
another  Federalist,  Isaac  Tichenor,  who  held  office  from  1797  to 
1807,  and  from  1808  to  1809.  Unlike  the  previous  administration, 
however,  there  was  now  heated  party  warfare.  Although  the  Legis¬ 
lature  proved  its  orthodox  federalism  by  disapproving  the  Virginia 
and  Kentucky  Resolutions,  it  was  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  four 
to  fifty-two,  and  the  minority  was  strong  enough  to  make  its  presence 
felt.  The  time  was  soon  to  come  when  Tichenor  would  face  a  hostile 
majority. 

Probably  no  one  factor  was  more  important  in  influencing  the 
trend  toward  anti-Federalism  or  Republicanism  than  the  case  of  Mat¬ 
thew  Lyon.  Reference  has  previously  been  made  to  this  fiery  Repub¬ 
lican  from  Fair  Haven,  Rutland  County.  He  was  sent  to  Congress 
from  Vermont  in  1797,  and  there  he  became  the  scourge  of  the  Fed¬ 
eralists.  It  will  be  recalled  how  he  was  unjustly  sentenced  to  a  fine 
and  imprisonment  under  the  unconstitutional  Sedition  Act  because  of 
remarks  made  in  his  newspaper.  It  happened  that  Vermont  Federal¬ 
ism  was  not  so  uncompromising  and  strong  as  the  variety  common  to 
most  of  New  England.  In  fact,  there  were  few  Timothy  Pickerings 
in  the  Green  Mountain  State.  Here  the  bulk  of  the  voting  popula¬ 
tion  was  not  Federalist  by  econbmic  interest,  but  rather  because  of  ties 
of  birth  and  tradition  with  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut;  because 
of  nationalist  fervor  so  often  associated  with  all  frontiersmen;  and 
last  but  not  least,  because  of  the  example  of  such  leaders  as  Washing- 
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ton  and  Chittenden.  The  people  of  Vermont  now  reacted  to  the 
persecution  of  Lyon  by  aristocratic  Federalists,  much  the  same  as  the 
Green  Mountain  Boys  had  resented  external  authority  at  the  time  of  the 
land  feud  with  New  Yorkers.  Lyon  became  a  martyr  in  the  eyes  of 
most  Vermonters  and,  although  he  was  in  jail  at  the  time,  he  was 
reelected  to  Congress  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  His  journey  to 
Congress  was  a  triumphal  procession  the  entire  distance.  He  did  not 
long  remain  a  Vermonter,  moving  to  Kentucky  in  1801 ;  but  Federalism 
in  Vermont  had  received  a  crushing  blow,  although  it  was  not  dead. 

Vermont’s  first  Republican  Governor  was  Israel  Smith,  who 
served  from  1807  to  1808.  After  Tichenor’s  last  term  Jonas  Galusha, 
a  second  Republican,  was  intrenched  from  1809  to  1820,  with  the 
exception  of  1813-15,  when  in  the  hectic  days  of  the  War  of  1812, 
Vermont  returned  temporarily  to  Federalism.  In  national  elections 
the  trend  toward  Republicanism  was  even  more  marked.  In  1800  Jef¬ 
ferson  received  but  one  electoral  vote  in  all  New  England,  but  that 
came  from  Vermont.  This  proved  to  be  a  harbinger  of  things  yet  to 
come,  for  in  1804  Jefferson  carried  all  of  the  New  England  States 
except  Connecticut.  In  1808,  when  the  Northeast  was  bitter  over 
the  Embargo  Act,  Vermont  was  the  only  New  England  State  to  remain 
Republican.  Again  in  1812,  Vermont  alone  gave  its  vote  to  Madi¬ 
son.  The  Green  Mountain  State  might  justly,  therefore,  be  called 
the  least  Federalist  of  all  New  England  States. 

The  key  to  the  political  mysteries  of  New  York  State  during  this 
formative  period  lies  not  in  party  warfare  but  in  personalities  and 
cliques.  Here,  for  the  most  part,  we  find  doubtful  political  territory, 
most  elections  being  quite  close.  That  this  was  generally  recognized 
at  that  time  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  Aaron  Burr  (under  Jeffer¬ 
son)  was  but  the  first  of  a  number  of  New  York  leaders  who  were 
selected  as  possible  material  for  the  position  of  Vice-President.  There 
seems  not  to  have  been  too  great  respect  for  party  labels.  Both  Hamil¬ 
ton  and  Burr  became  noted  for  their  part  in  factional  disputes  within 
their  own  political  groups.  The  latter,  in  particular,  was  prone  to  flirt 
and  intrigue  with  members  of  the  opposition.  Burr  and  Clinton, 
although  fellow-Republicans,  were  both  willing  to  consort  with  Fed¬ 
eralists  to  defeat  each  other.  Each  leader  had  his  own  personal  follow¬ 
ing  whose  loyalty  transcended  devotion  to  party.  As  a  result  the  politi¬ 
cal  history  of  New  York  in  this  period  was  not  concerned  so  much  with 
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conflict  between  Federalists  and  Republicans  as  it  was  with  the  feuds  of 
the  Clintons,  the  Livingstons,  Hamilton,  Burr,  Jay  and  others. 

Be<  :ause  George  Clinton  was  somewhat  out  of  step  with  the  domi¬ 
nant  Federalism  of  the  Washington  administration  there  was  bound 
to  be  a  political  reaction  against  him.  In  1792  he  managed  to  stay  in 
office  “by  the  skin  of  his  teeth,”  defeating  John  Jay  by  the  astonishing 
total  of  eight  votes,  although  there  was  a  doubt  over  even  this  slen¬ 
der  majority,  since  the  vote  of  three  counties  giving  a  majority  of  four 
hundred  to  Jay  was  not  counted  on  the  ground  of  irregularities.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  one  of  these  three  Jay  strongholds  was 
Clinton  County.  This  disputed  election  merely  delayed  Federalist 
control  of  the  State,  however,  for  Jay  won  without  question  in  1795 
and  1798.  Adams  won  the  New  York  electoral  vote  in  1796. 

At  the  end  of  the  century,  Federalism  began  to  wane  here  as  in 
Vermont.  In  1800  the  national  election  was  close,  but  the  Jefferson 
ticket  was  victorious  primarily  because  of  the  “adroit  political  manipu¬ 
lation”  of  Aaron  Burr.  In  1801,  George  Clinton  was  able  to  turn 
the  tables  on  Jay.  In  1804,  when  Clinton  succeeded  to  the  Vice- 
Presidency,  the  Republicans  won  the  State’s  electoral  votes,  while  the 
anti-Burr  factions  united  to  elect  Morgan  Lewis  as  Governor.  From 
1807  to  1817,  the  destinies  of  New  York  State  were  in  the  hands  of 
a  Republican:  Daniel  D.  Tompkins.  The  national  election  of  1808 
was  featured  by  constant  jockeying  for  position  by  the  various  politi¬ 
cal  factions,  with  the  result  that  New  York’s  vote  was  practically 
thrown  away. 

The  political  history  of  the  two  states  at  the  time  of  the  War  of 
1812  was  also  quite  tangled.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  Embargo  and 
Non-Intercourse  Acts  produced  economic  hardship.  The  people  of  the 
Champlain  Valley  were  hard  hit,  but  were  very  much  divided  in  their 
attitude  toward  war.  They  were  also  situated  on  a  probable  highway 
of  British  invasion.  The  war  was  bound  to  affect  them  in  more  ways 
than  one. 

In  the  first  place  there  was  a  trend  toward  Federalism.  Although 
Governor  Tompkins,  of  New  York,  an  ardent  supporter  of  the 
national  administration,  remained  in  office  throughout  this  period, 
the  State’s  electoral  vote  in  1812  went  to  DeWitt  Clinton,  who  led 
the  attack  on  Madison.  Although  Vermont  was  the  only  New  Eng¬ 
land  State  voting  for  Madison,  in  1813  it  elected  as  its  Governor  Mar- 
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tin  Chittenden,  who  was  to  order  Vermont  militia  home  from  Platts¬ 
burgh,  in  the  face  of  an  alien  invasion,  on  the  plea  of  self-protection 
and  strict  constitutionalism.  Not  only  was  there  widespread  smug¬ 
gling,  but  some  of  the  citizens  of  both  Vermont  and  New  York  com¬ 
mitted  treason  during  actual  invasion  by  selling  the  produce  of  their 
farms  to  the  enemy,  which  threatened  the  existence  of  our  country. 
Later,  at  the  time  of  the  Hartford  Convention,  the  secession  move¬ 
ment  had  support  in  both  states. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  more  pleasant  side  to  the  picture. 
DeWitt  Clinton  was  a  political  opportunist,  but  he  certainly  was  not 
one  to  undermine  national  defense.  After  his  defeat  for  the  presi¬ 
dency  in  1812,  he  supported  the  war  vigorously  as  mayor  of  New 
York  City.  Neither  is  it  fair  to  catalogue  Martin  Chittenden  as  the 
friend  of  invading  England.  His  outlook  appears  narrow  in  this 
day,  but  his  motives  certainly  were  not  tinctured  with  treason.  When 
the  British  invasion  began,  the  men  of  the  Champlain  Valley,  regard¬ 
less  of  political  creed  or  views  on  the  embargo,  marched  resolutely 
toward  Plattsburgh.  What  our  New  Yorkers  and  Vermonters  achieved 
there  was  equal  to  our  other  glorious  traditions.  The  few  who  trea¬ 
sonably  sold  food  to  the  enemy  were  but  a  trickle  as  compared  to  the 
river  of  loyal  Americans  that  chastened  the  invader.  The  bulk  of  the 
Federalists  of  these  two  states  felt  that  what  they  called  “Mr.  Madi¬ 
son’s  War”  was  needless  and  also  conducted  for  the  interests  of  sec¬ 
tionalism;  but  at  the  same  time  they  remained  but  lukewarm  toward 
the  zealous  party  members  from  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island  who  met  at  Llartford.  In  New  York  State,  Aaron 
Burr  made  use  of  the  Federalists  to  further  his  own  political  ambi¬ 
tions  and  flirted  with  the  proponents  of  secession.  Exactly  how  far 
he  would,  or  could,  have  led  his  State  into  a  new  confederacy  we  will 
never  know,  but  it  would  not  have  been  an  easy  task.  In  Vermont 
the  Federalists  possessed  only  a  slender  majority  and  the  populace  was 
enthused  over  the  victory  at  Plattsburgh.  In  view  of  these  factors  it 
would  have  been  political  suicide  for  the  Vermont  partisans  to  take 
an  active  part  in  such  an  extremist  project.  As  a  result  this  State 
was  not  represented  at  Hartford  except  by  one  county  delegate. 

After  the  War  of  1812,  partisan  politics  became  less  bitter  and  the 
people  concentrated  on  expansion  and  material  development.  DeWitt 
Clinton  and  the  Erie  Canal  were  typical  of  the  1820’s.  Both  states 
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voted  for  Monroe  in  1 8 1 6,  and  repeated  in  1820.  In  1824  and  1828 
Vermont  cast  her  ballot  for  John  Quincy  Adams.  New  York  was 
far  from  being  so  definite  in  its  decision,  dividing  its  vote  among  four 
candidates  in  1824,  with  Adams  the  chief  beneficiary;  and  again  in 
1828  splitting  its  vote,  with  Jackson  having  a  majority.  This  division 
was  due  in  large  measure  to  the  constant  jockeying  of  political  factions 
as  Clinton,  Van  Buren,  Weed  and  others  sought  personal  power. 

In  1826  the  internal  politics  of  both  states  was  shaken  by  the 
murder  of  William  Morgan,  of  Batavia,  New  York.  He  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Masonic  order  and  is  supposed  to  have  written  a  book 
exposing  the  secrets  of  Freemasons.  He  suddenly  disappeared  and 
it  was  hotly  charged  that  he  had  been  drowned  by  Masons  in  retalia¬ 
tion.  The  members  of  this  fraternal  order  were  equally  insistent  that 
Morgan  had  been  murdered  by  anti-Masons  and  that  they  were  being 
“framed.”  The  affair  w'as  never  solved,  but  it  produced  such  a  revul¬ 
sion  against  Masonry  in  New  York  and  Vermont  that  it  not  only 
shook  that  order  to  its  foundations  here  but  shaped  the  political  destinies 
of  the  two  States  for  several  years.  It  happened  that  DeWitt  Clin¬ 
ton  was,  at  the  time,  one  of  the  highest  officers  in  the  Masonic  order. 
He  died  before  the  anti-Masonic  movement  reached  its  climax,  but 
his  friends  felt  its  undertow.  Van  Buren  was  forced  to  unusual  meas¬ 
ures  to  obtain  a  majority  of  New  York’s  electoral  vote  in  1828  for 
Jackson,  who  was  a  Mason.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  highly  important 
election  so  far  as  the  State  was  concerned,  for,  because  of  his  political 
wizardry,  Van  Buren  won  complete  control  of  New  York  politics 
for  himself  and  the  Albany  Regency  for  years. 

Although  the  anti-Masonic  movement  was  jockeyed  out  of  suprem¬ 
acy  in  New  York,  it  swept  all  before  it  in  Vermont.  Masons  were 
treated  as  criminals  and  were  excluded  from  town  offices  and  juries. 
Clergymen  belonging  to  the  order  were  driven  from  their  churches, 
and  families  and  neighborhood  friendships  were  broken  up.  An  anti- 
Masonic  political  party  was  formally  organized  here  in  1829.  Two 
years  later  it  was  strong  enough  to  sweep  William  A.  Palmer  into  the 
gubernatorial  chair,  where  it  kept  him  four  years.  Although  New 
York  cast  her  electoral  vote  for  Jackson  in  1832,  Vermont  favored 
the  anti-Masonic  presidential  candidate,  William  Wirt.  The  Green 
Mountain  State  was  the  only  one  in  the  entire  Union  to  be  carried  by 
this  third  party  candidate.  Just  why  the  major  reaction  to  a  mur- 
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der  in  western  New  York  should  occur  in  Vermont  is  an  illustration 
of  the  vagaries  of  politics.  In  any  case,  before  the  fury  of  anti- 
Masonry  subsided  many  Masons  withdrew  from  their  fraternal  order 
in  self-protection,  and  in  certain  counties  their  lodges  ceased  to  exist 
altogether.  There  was  not  one  county  in  our  entire  eleven  but  was 
seriously  affected.  Several  years  were  to  elapse  before  the  Masonic 
order  recovered  its  former  eminence. 

In  the  period  from  1836  to  1852,  inclusive,  Vermont  showed  con¬ 
sistency  by  voting  for  Whigs  on  five  consecutive  occasions.  In  New 
York,  as  usual,  factional  rivalry  continued.  In  1836  it  supported  its 
favorite  son,  Van  Buren.  Four  years  later  it  was  caught  in  the  Whig 
landslide  which  elected  Harrison  and  Tyler.  In  1844  it  became  the 
Democrats’  turn,  and  Polk  won  a  plurality  in  the  State  over  Henry 
Clay.  In  this  case  the  decisive  factor  was  the  growth  of  anti-slavery 
sentiment,  with  the  result  that  Whigs  who  would  have  voted  for 
Clay,  cast  their  ballots  for  the  Liberty  party  instead.  In  1848  Van 
Buren  was  the  candidate  for  another  anti-slavery  group  known  as  the 
“Free-Soil  Party.”  He  took  so  many  votes  away  from  Cass  that 
the  State  and  the  President’s  chair  were  handed  to  Taylor  and  the 
Whigs.  In  1852  again  the  Democrats  had  their  turn  and  won  with 
Pierce,  New  York  being  so  angry  over  the  Compromise  of  1850  that 
no  Whig  had  a  chance. 

In  the  1850s  anti-slavery  sentiment  became  very  bitter  and  wide¬ 
spread  in  both  New  York  and  Vermont.  When  the  Republican  party 
was  founded  both  states  took  up  its  standard  and  voted  futilely  for 
Fremont  in  1856.  Since  then  Vermont  has  ever  remained  Republican, 
even  casting  its  electoral  votes  for  Taft  in  1912.  Here  again  New 
York  could  not  match  the  consistency  of  its  neighbor.  Although  it 
has  been  Republican  two-thirds  of  the  time,  it  voted  for  Seymour 
against  Grant  in  1868,  Tilden  against  Hayes  in  1876,  Cleveland 
against  Blaine  in  1884,  Cleveland  against  Harrison  in  1892,  Wilson 
against  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Taft  in  1912,  and  for  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  against  Hoover  and  Landon,  respectively,  in  1932  and 
1936.  Because  of  its  large  electoral  vote  (at  present  forty-seven)  and 
because  of  its  doubtful  party  status,  New  York  has  played  an 
extremely  important  part  in  national  elections.  The  major  parties 
have  on  numerous  occasions  selected  one  of  their  standard-bearers  from 
this  State,  because  it  increased  their  chances  of  carrying  the  State  and 
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winning  its  electoral  votes.  Often  New  York  has  been  the  pivotal 
State,  with  the  power  of  throwing  the  election  either  way,  as  in  1884 
when  Cleveland’s  majority  of  but  1,149  votes  out  of  1,127,169  was 
enough  to  win  the  presidency.  Since  the  organization  of  the  Republi¬ 
can  party  in  the  1850s,  the  party  polling  a  majority  of  New  York’s 
vote  has  won  the  national  election  with  but  three  exceptions.  In  each 
of  these  three  cases,  New  Yorkers  stood  behind  favorite  sons:  Sey¬ 
mour  in  1868,  Tilden  in  1876,  and  Hughes  in  1916. 

Much  of  our  discussion  thus  far  has  dealt  with  our  two  states  as 
units.  Such  a  procedure  is  more  justified  in  Vermont  than  in  New 
York,  for  the  six  Green  Mountain  State  counties  included  in  this 
research  have  retained  their  importance  in  the  political  affairs  of  that 
Commonwealth;  whereas  our  five  New  York  counties,  being  included 
in  a  much  larger  State  unit,  are  necessarily  less  typical  of  this  State 
as  a  whole.  This  contrast  is  as  true  of  cities  as  of  counties,  Burling¬ 
ton  and  Rutland  playing  a  much  larger  part  in  the  affairs  of  Vermont 
than  Glens  Falls,  Plattsburgh  and  Saratoga  Springs  can  possibly  play 
in  New  York  politics.  In  the  Empire  State,  the  urban  centers  at  New 
York  City,  Buffalo  and  so  forth  have  experienced  a  growth  so  great 
that  the  rural  areas  have  proportionately  decreased  in  voting  impor¬ 
tance,  up-state  Republican  majorities  being  consistently  swamped  under 
metropolitan  tidal  waves. 

One  peculiar  twist  of  fate  is  that  the  five  New  York  counties  in  this 
area  comprise  a  staunch  Republican  stronghold  in  a  State  that  has 
recently  been  Democratic;  while  the  six  Vermont  counties  in  this 
section  include  the  strongest  Democratic  strongholds  in  a  rock-ribbed 
Republican  State. 

Since  the  rise  of  the  Whigs  in  1840,  three  of  our  New  York  coun¬ 
ties  (Saratoga,  Washington  and  Essex)  have  never  once  voted  Demo¬ 
cratic  in  a  presidential  election.  For  some  reason,  which  to  me  is  a 
mystery,  Warren  County  voted  Democratic  in  1840,  1844,  1848  and 
1852,  even  though  its  neighbors  were  Whig,  and  even  though  Polk  in 
1844  stood  for  the  annexation  of  slaveholding  Texas  and  later  led  us 
into  the  Mexican  War.  Since  the  formation  of  the  Republican  party, 
however,  Warren  County  has  never  wavered.  The  most  Democratic 
of  the  counties  comprising  this  Republican  stronghold  is  Clinton,  vot¬ 
ing  for  Cass  in  1848,  Pierce  in  1852,  McClellan  against  Lincoln  in 
1864,  Smith  in  1928,  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  1932  and  1936. 
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In  the  last  national  election  (1936)  the  vote  was  very  close:  Platts¬ 
burgh’s  Roosevelt  majority  of  seven  hundred  making  possible  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  county  majority  of  three  hundred.  In  the  thrilling  three-cornered 
race  of  1912,  all  five  counties  gave  Taft  a  plurality  and  in  each  case 
Theodore  Roosevelt  ran  third,  behind  Wilson. 

In  Vermont  in  1912  there  was  much  variation  among  the  coun¬ 
ties.  Chittenden  was  the  only  one  to  follow  the  New  York  formula 
of  Taft,  Wilson  and  Roosevelt.  In  Addison,  Bennington  and  Rut¬ 
land  there  were  pluralities  for  Taft,  but  Roosevelt’s  vote  exceeded 
Wilson’s.  In  Franklin  County,  Roosevelt  won,  with  Taft  second  and 
Wilson  third;  while  in  Grand  Isle  Wilson  won,  with  Roosevelt  second 
and  Taft  third.  In  the  matter  of  party  allegiance,  our  six  Vermont 
counties  are  split  between  north  and  south.  In  1936  the  only  coun¬ 
ties  in  the  State  carried  by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  were  Grand  Isle, 
Franklin  and  Chittenden,  while  four  years  earlier  they  also  favored 
him  over  Hoover.  In  the  vote  on  the  Green  Mountain  Parkway, 
which  was  defeated,  five  counties  in  the  State  voted  in  favor.  These 
included  our  three  on  the  northwest.  In  the  gubernatorial  election 
of  1936,  the  Democratic  candidate  carried  but  two  counties,  but  these 
were  Chittenden  and  Franklin.  Two  years  later  George  D.  Aiken, 
the  Republican  candidate,  carried  every  county  in  the  State,  but  in 
Chittenden  the  majority  was  extremely  small.  Of  our  six  Vermont 
counties  the  most  ardent  in  its  Republican  sentiments  is  Addison.  Rut¬ 
land  and  Bennington  are  also  Republican,  but  the  political  picture  here 
is  not  quite  so  one-sided. 

Both  sides  of  the  Champlain  Valley  have  contributed  generously 
to  national  leadership.  In  the  small  Vermont  village  of  Brandon  was 
born  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  author  of  the  idea  of  popular  sovereignty 
and  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act;  he  was  Lincoln’s  opponent  in  debate, 
originator  of  the  Freeport  Doctrine,  and  Democratic  candidate  for 
the  presidency  in  i860.  During  the  hectic  days  of  the  Civil  War  he 
subordinated  party  politics  to  patriotism  of  the  highest  order.  Farther 
north,  in  the  Franklin  County  town  of  Fairfield,  was  born  Chester  A. 
Arthur,  the  first  Vermonter  to  be  elected  Vice-President  and  later  to 
hold  the  presidency  itself.  Until  that  day  when  he  was  to  hold  the 
reins  on  his  country’s  destiny  he  was  very  much  the  politician.  When 
he  found  himself  in  the  highest  office  in  the  land,  however,  he  cast 
intrigue  and  personal  interest  behind  him  and  gave  the  Nation  an 
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efficient  and  progressive  administration.  He  insisted  on  fairness  in 
dealing  with  the  Chinese  in  1882,  he  fought  legislative  extravagance 
as  exemplified  by  “pork-barrel  politics,”  he  favored  a  liberal  tariff,  he 
laid  the  foundation  for  our  modern  iron-clad  navy,  but  of  supreme 
importance  was  his  signing  of  the  Pendleton  Act  which,  to  a  certain 
extent,  replaced  the  spoils  system  with  civil  service.  Levi  P.  Morton 
was  born  in  Shoreham,  Addison  County.  He  was  elected  Vice- 
President  on  the  Republican  ticket  with  Harrison  in  1888.  In  1895 
and  1896  he  was  Governor  of  New  York  State. 

The  greatest  national  character  ever  born  in  these  eleven  counties, 
however,  is  probably  the  present  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  Charles  Evans  Hughes.  Born  at  Glens  Falls,  in 
Warren  County,  he  first  won  fame  as  attorney  for  a  legislative  com¬ 
mittee,  investigating  life  insurance  companies  having  headquarters  in 
New  York  State.  In  1906  he  was  elected  Governor  on  the  Republi¬ 
can  ticket.  His  administration  was  characterized  by  an  unceasing 
fight  for  reform.  Throughout  this  period  he  was  bitterly  opposed  by 
reactionaries  in  the  Legislature  who,  for  their  own  interests  or  for 
the  interests  of  corporate  friends,  much  preferred  the  status  quo. 
He  was  defeated  on  occasion,  but  ultimately  most  of  his  program 
became  enacted  into  law,  although  in  certain  cases  years  were  to 
elapse.  In  1910,  President  Taft  summoned  Hughes  to  the  bench  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  where  he  served  until  nominated  for  the  presi¬ 
dency  in  1916.  On  this  occasion  the  political  conflict  was  very  close. 
It  appeared  at  first  that  he  had  won,  but  in  the  end  Wilson  prevailed. 
From  1921  to  1925  he  served  as  Secretary  of  State  under  Harding 
and  Coolidge,  being  particularly  associated  with  the  Washington  Con¬ 
ference  on  the  reduction  of  naval  armament.  He  was  appointed  to  the 
Supreme  Court  a  second  time,  becoming  Chief  Justice  in  1930.  The 
highly  interesting  story  of  his  part  in  the  conflict  over  the  New  Deal 
•  policies  of  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  is  not  yet  ended  and  is 
best  left  for  the  future  to  chronicle.  On  the  whole,  Hughes  seems  to 
have  been  consistent  with  the  ideas  and  ideals  of  a  lifetime.  He  has 
remained  a  liberal  and  in  general  has  sided  with,  and  sometimes  led, 
that  group  of  judges  who  would  interpret  human  rights  broadly.  His 
decisions  have  the  ring  of  sincerity  and  he  has  undoubtedly  weighed 
the  merits  of  each  case.  Neither  has  he  vehemently  opposed  every 
New  Deal  measure  out  of  prejudice  nor  has  he  given  blanket  approval 
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to  Roosevelt’s  policies.  He  has  served  as  a  balance  wheel,  piloting  the 
Supreme  Court  through  troubled  seas.  In  the  battle  over  the  reor¬ 
ganization  of  the  Supreme  Court  he  apparently  played  a  major  part. 

Although  one  of  the  greatest  Americans  of  the  present  day  was  born 
in  Warren  County,  no  United  States  Senator  has  ever  been  elected 
from  any  one  of  the  five  New  York  counties.  This  exemplifies  once 
more  the  dominance  of  the  metropolitan  area  in  the  politics  of  this 
State.  Nathaniel  Pitcher,  of  Sandy  Hill  (Hudson  Falls),  Washing¬ 
ton  County,  was  Acting  Governor  in  1828,  however,  while  John  A. 
Dix,  who  wras  Governor  from  19 1 1  - 1 3 ,  was  born  in  Glens  Falls. 

In  Vermont,  the  number  of  governors  from  the  Champlain  Val¬ 
ley  counties  is  too  extended  to  be  chronicled  here.  In  the  United 
States  Senate  this  State  has  played  a  part  out  of  proportion  to  its 
size.  It  was  Justin  S.  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  who  obtained  national 
aid  that  led  directly,  through  the  Morrill  Act,  to  the  establishment  of 
our  present  State-supported  agricultural,  scientific  and  industrial 
schools  of  college  rank.  He  served  a  total  of  forty-four  continuous 
years  in  Washington  as  Representative  and  Senator,  and  by  virtue  of 
his  length  of  service  won  several  fine  legislative  positions,  including 
leadership  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance.  Another  great  legisla¬ 
tor,  George  Franklin  Edmunds,  was  born  in  the  Chittenden  County 
town  of  Richmond.  He  was  active  in  the  settlement  of  the  Hayes- 
Tilden  election  of  1876  by  the  Electoral  Commission,  he  was  the 
author  of  the  Anti-Polygamy  Act  of  1882,  and  he  also  was  prominent 
in  the  framing  of  anti-trust  legislation.  Rutland  County  gave  us 
another  great  character,  Redfield  Proctor,  whose  achievements  in 
the  industrial  world  we  have  already  saluted.  He  was  Governor  of 
Vermont  from  1878  to  1880,  entered  President  Harrison’s  cabinet 
as  Secretary  of  War,  and  served  as  Senator  from  1891,  succeeding 
Edmunds,  until  his  death  in  1908.  He  was  in  favor  of  American 
intervention  in  Cuba  in  the  1890s  and  is  supposed  to  have  influenced 
McKinley  in  that  direction. 

Vermont’s  present  senior  Senator,  Warren  R.  Austin,  has  also 
won  a  national  reputation.  Although  not  long  in  the  Washington 
arena,  having  been  first  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  1931  and  then 
reelected  in  1934,  by  virtue  of  his  demonstrated  ability,  added  to  the 
defeats  of  older  party  colleagues  in  the  Democratic  avalanches  of  the 
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1 930s,  he  has  risen  to  the  top  of  the  Republican  ranks  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  He  was  born  in  Highgate  Center,  Franklin  County,  in  1877. 
He  attended  the  University  of  Vermont  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1902.  By  1908  he  was  chairman  of  a  Republican  State  conven¬ 
tion,  while  in  1909  he  was  elected  mayor  of  St.  Albans.  In  1923  he 
became  president  of  the  Vermont  Bar  Association.  He  now  resides 
in  Burlington.  During  the  last  regular  session  of  Congress  he  was 
one  of  the  outstanding  strategists  in  the  coalition  of  Republicans  and 
conservative  Democrats  that  repeatedly  defeated  measures  sponsored 
by  the  administration.  He  handled  this  difficult  assignment  with  tact 
and  efficiency,  succeeding  in  keeping  this  combination  running  smoothly 
above  the  heat  and  uselessness  of  bitter  partisanship.  Republicans  of 
northern  New  York  tend  to  think  of  him  as  their  Senator  as  well, 
so  much  do  they  have  in  common  with  their  Vermont  brethren  and  so 
little  do  they  favor  the  policies  of  New  York’s  two  Democratic  Senators, 
Mead  and  Wagner,  whose  main  strongholds  and  political  interests  are 
in  the  urban  centers. 

Vermont’s  junior  Senator  is  Ernest  Willard  Gibson,  who  was 
elected  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  1934,  and  reelected  in  1938.  He  lives  in 
Brattleboro,  however,  outside  the  limits  of  this  research  and  his 
achievements  do  not  belong  here.  Vermont’s  sole  Representative  in 
Congress  is  Charles  Albert  Plumley.  He  lives  in  Northfield,  which  is 
also  outside  the  Champlain  Valley  sector.  From  1912  to  1915  he  was 
Speaker  of  the  Vermont  House.  He  was  first  elected  to  the  National 
Congress  in  1934  and  has  remained  there  since  that  time.  Naturally, 
he  is  Republican.  Our  five  New  York  counties  are  represented  by  two 
Congressmen,  both  Republican.  Warren,  Saratoga  and  Washington 
counties,  combined  with  most  of  Rensselaer  County,  constitute  the 
Twenty-ninth  Congressional  District.  This  is  at  present  represented 
by  E.  Harold  Cluett,  a  Troy  manufacturer.  He  was  unsuccessful  in 
1934  as  a  candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate,  but  was  elected 
Congressman,  succeeding  James  Parker,  of  Salem,  in  1936.  Clin¬ 
ton  and  Essex  counties  are  included  in  the  Thirty-first  Congressional 
District.  It  was  represented  for  years  by  Bertrand  Snell,  of  Potsdam, 
who  was  Republican  leader  of  the  National  House  when  he  retired  in 
1938.  In  that  year  he  was  succeeded  by  a  Republican  from  Keese- 
ville,  the  late  Wallace  E.  Pierce,  who  showed  considerable  promise  in 
his  brief  career  in  Congress.  Among  the  State  legislators,  Benjamin 
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Feinberg,  of  Plattsburgh,  stands  out.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Senate  from  the  Thirty-third  District  (comprising  Clinton,  Essex, 
Warren  and  Washington  counties)  since  1932.  In  addition  he  was 
chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Convention  in  1936,  a  delegate-at- 
large  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  in  1938,  and  has  been  seriously 
considered  for  the  State  ticket. 

The  only  United  States  Judge  residing  in  the  Champlain  Valley  is 
Harland  Bradley  Howe,  Democrat,  of  Burlington.  He  is  a  native 
of  Vermont  and  became  a  district  judge  in  1915.  The  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Vermont  also  is  a  resident  of  Burlington. 
His  name  is  Sherman  Roberts  Moulton,  a  Republican.  Born  in  New 
York  City,  he  came  to  live  in  Randolph  in  1890.  He  was  appointed 
Superior  Judge  in  1919,  Chief  Superior  Judge  in  1926,  Associate  Jus¬ 
tice  of  the  Supreme  Court  also  in  1926,  and  Chief  Justice  in  1938. 
Three  of  the  four  associate  judges  also  live  in  western  Vermont. 
They  include:  John  S.  Buttles,  of  Brandon,  first  elected  in  1937; 
Allen  Sturtevant,  of  Middlebury,  appointed  in  1938;  and  Olin  M. 
Jeffords,  of  Rutland.  No  member  of  the  New  York  State  Court 
of  Appeals  lives  in  the  Champlain  Valley  area.  Our  five  New  York 
counties,  however,  are  included  in  the  Fourth  Judicial  District  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  Two  of  the  six  judges,  O.  Byron  Brewster,  of  Eliza¬ 
bethtown,  and  Erskine  C.  Rogers,  of  Hudson  Falls,  reside  in  this 
section.  Both  have  made  enviable  records  on  the  bench. 

Socially,  great  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  Champlain  Val¬ 
ley,  as  elsewhere.  In  some  respects  Vermont  and  northern  New  York 
have  not  swung  so  far  from  their  ancient  moorings  as  other  sections 
of  the  Nation,  but  the  transition  has  been  extremely  fundamental, 
nevertheless.  In  this  section  agriculture  nearly  always  has  been,  and 
still  is,  the  dominant  economic  interest.  There  is  no  particular  advan¬ 
tage  to  be  gained  from  yearning  for  those  so-called  “good  old  days,” 
neither  should  we  make  the  mistake  of  looking  at  the  past  through 
rose-colored  glasses.  On  the  other  hand  no  one  can  dispute  the 
statement  that  even  in  prosperous  times  agriculture  is  depressed; 
neither  should  we  forget  that  in  days  gone  by  the  average  farmer 
was  a  happy  and  fairly  prosperous  individual.  The  decline  of  agri¬ 
cultural  prosperity  has  been  explained  elsewhere,  special  reference 
being  made  to  it  here  solely  because  this  change  has  profoundly  influ¬ 
enced  the  social  life  of  the  people  living  here  in  rural  areas.  As  the 
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economic  struggle  of  the  farmer  has  become  increasingly  bitter  from 
decade  to  decade  much  that  was  fine  in  our  rural  life  has  been  lost. 
Cruel  economic  necessity  has  undermined  old-fashioned  ways  of  look¬ 
ing  at  things,  although  I  earnestly  repeat  that  this  section  retains 
more  of  those  old-fashioned  ideas  than  many  parts  of  the  Nation. 

The  earlier  residents  were  more  carefree  and  unfettered  in  their 
social  relationships.  There  was  very  little  feeling  of  caste  or  class,  and 
little  formality.  Sometimes  in  our  present  day  several  people  join 
together  to  organize  a  surprise  party  and  call  on  a  neighbor;  and 
usually  it  does  surprise  him  because  it  is  not  a  common  occurrence.  In 
the  early  times  such  parties  were  an  everyday  affair  and  little  of  the 
surprise  element  was  present.  Dances,  appropriately  called  “kitchen 
digs,”  were  great  fun,  the  main  thought  being  to  enjoy  oneself  rather 
than  to  display  one’s  clothes  or  to  create  an  impression.  A  great  variety 
of  kissing  games  were  played.  Although  we  have  our  doubts  as  to  the 
sanitary  phases  of  this  sport,  it  certainly  was  carefree  and  democratic, 
and  possibly  communistic,  no  male  or  female  of  decent  appearance 
being  immune  from  pursuit  from  the  opposite  sex. 

Reference  has  been  made  elsewhere  to  the  community  spirit  of  the 
early  pioneer.  What  Greeley  said  so  long  ago  is  today  just  as  true: 
“Friendships  were  warmer  and  deeper.  Relationship  by  blood  or  mar¬ 
riage  was  more  profoundly  regarded.  Men  were  not  ashamed  to  own 
that  they  loved  their  cousins  better  than  their  other  neighbors  and 
their  neighbors  better  than  the  rest  of  mankind.”  Many  of  the 
early  social  gatherings  were  for  such  charitable  purposes  as  house- 
raisings.  Corn-huskings,  apple-parings  and  quilting-parties  were  the 
rule.  It  has  been  said  that  the  settlers  would  sleep  three  in  a  bed 
rather  than  turn  away  a  stranger.  Although  today  there  exists  in  this 
region  more  hospitality  than  one  would  find  in  most  sections  of  the 
Nation,  it  must  be  confessed  that  most  of  us  would  not  be  very  cheer¬ 
ful  about  thus  accommodating  a  total  stranger,  and  that  the  tendency 
is  to  look  upon  a  neighbor  as  a  competitor,  rather  than  as  a  friend. 
The  spirit  pervading  the  corn-husking  parties  should  not  be  lost.  In 
the  semi-darkness  of  the  old  barns  lighted  only  by  tin  lanterns  contain¬ 
ing  tallow  candles,  the  men  and  women  engaged  in  a  common  under¬ 
taking,  topped  off  by  a  square  dance  and  vast  quantities  of  refresh¬ 
ment,  possessed  a  feeling  of  brotherhood  unknown  today.  We  go 
through  motions  at  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas;  but  gone  is  the 
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spirit  that  in  decades  passed  by  made  those  events  great.  This  idea 
has  been  expressed  elsewhere  by  one  of  Rutland  County’s  historians: 
“We  can  never  again  have  an  old-fashioned  Thanksgiving.  We  can 
make  chicken  pies,  roast  turkeys,  and  call  the  family  together  from 
far  and  near.  But  this  would  now  be  mechanical — it  would  be  mere 
imitation.” 

The  people  living  in  this  area  as  a  whole  have  always  been,  and  still 
remain,  predominantly  of  English  stock;  but  other  racial  elements  have 
also  played  an  important  part.  The  Dutch,  from  earliest  times,  were 
highly  influential  in  the  development  of  Saratoga  and  Washington 
counties,  and  the  Scotch-Irish  were  also  much  in  evidence.  As  a  rule 
this  area  has  been  affected  little  by  waves  of  migration  from  Europe, 
although  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  Irish  played 
an  important  part  in  the  development  of  our  railroads,  mines  and 
industries.  In  recent  times  the  largest  immigrant  group  has  been  the 
French-Canadian.  It  is  today  very  much  in  evidence  in  the  counties 
of  Grand  Isle,  Clinton,  Franklin  and  Chittenden  and  is  certainly  one 
reason  why  the  Democratic  party  is  stronger  there  than  elsewhere  in 
this  area.  In  some  towns  the  French  outnumber  the  Yankee  element. 
Their  Roman  Catholicism  is  prevailingly  French.  They  not  only  have 
taken  up  farms  in  northern  New  York  and  Vermont,  but  also  have 
flocked  to  such  textile  centers  as  Burlington  and  Winooski.  In  the  quarry 
towns  of  Rutland  County  we  find  Poles,  Austrians,  Russians,  Swedes. 
Italians  and  Czechs;  while  in  the  section  around  Poultney,  Castleton, 
Fair  Haven  and  Granville  there  are  Welsh  settlements.  All  these 
groups  have  made  important  contributions,  the  Welsh  being  particu¬ 
larly  noted  for  their  music. 

Here  again  State  comparisons  are  meaningless,  for  northeastern 
New  York  is  similar  to  Vermont  rather  than  to  the  metropolitan 
areas  that  dominate  New  York  State.  On  both  sides  of  the  Cham¬ 
plain  Valley  the  foreign-born  white  element  remains  very  small.  In 
1930  Clinton  County  reported  but  3,533  out  of  46,687,  Essex  2,251 
out  of  33,959  and  so  forth,  Saratoga  having  the  highest  proportion 
on  the  New  York  side  with  7,219  out  of  63,314.  In  the  same  year, 
there  were  but  43,061  foreign-born  whites  in  the  entire  State  of  Ver¬ 
mont.  Of  these,  17,320  were  French-Canadian,  9,862  other  Cana¬ 
dians,  3,082  Italians,  1,929  English,  1,562  Poles,  1,454  Scotch, 
1,429  Irish,  and  1,089  Swedes.  Of  Vermont’s  total  population  of 
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316,500,  288,194  were  born  in  New  England,  255,262  in  Vermont 
alone,  while  18,817  came  from  New  York  (more  than  any  other  one 
State).  Of  those  not  classified  as  whites,  Vermont,  in  1930,  had 
568  Negroes,  36  Indians,  34  Chinese,  1  Japanese,  1  Filipino,  1  Mexi¬ 
can  and  5  others.  In  the  New  York  counties,  Saratoga  reported  641 
non-whites,  Clinton  447,  Washington  395,  Essex  95  and  Warren 
but  89. 

As  has  been  many  times  inferred,  there  is  little  density  of  popula¬ 
tion  anywhere  in  this  area.  The  more  thickly  populated  counties  are 
Chittenden,  Rutland,  Saratoga,  Franklin,  Grand  Isle,  Washington. 
In  the  18  per  cent  to  45  per  cent  category,  as  based  on  1920  reports, 
we  find  Clinton,  Warren,  Addison  and  Bennington,  while  in  the  6  per 
cent  to  18  per  cent  class  is  Essex,  which  is  the  least  thickly  settled  in  this 
area,  while,  in  all  New  York  State,  only  Hamilton  County  reports  a 
smaller  figure.  Families  as  a  rule  are  comparatively  large,  Clinton’s 
4.5  being  exceeded  in  the  State  solely  by  Richmond  County. 

Much  has  been  written,  particularly  since  the  election  of  1936,  to 
explain  the  Vermonter  socially  and  politically.  Just  why  the  Green 
Mountain  State  and  Maine  were  the  only  units  of  the  entire  Nation 
not  to  indorse  the  objectives  of  the  “New  Deal”  became  suddenly  a 
matter  of  great  interest  to  the  other  forty-six.  Many  articles  were 
obviously  attempts  to  tell  good  newspaper  or  magazine  stories,  rather 
than  to  really  assist  in  understanding  the  Vermont  character.  None  of 
them,  so  far  as  I  know,  were  of  much  value  for  interpretive  purposes. 

In  a  certain  sense  it  is  impossible  to  adequately  describe  a  Ver¬ 
monter,  or  for  that  matter  a  New  Yorker,  a  Zulu  or  an  Eskimo.  No 
two  people  are  entirely  alike.  They  differ  as  to  heritage,  ability,  relig¬ 
ion,  politics  and  a  great  variety  of  factors.  Of  course,  we  can  attempt 
to  create  an  average  or  typical  Vermonter,  but  what  is  typical!  The 
average  citizen  found  in  the  city  of  Rutland  is  quite  dissimilar  to  one 
living  in  Mount  Holly.  What  is  typical  of  Burlington  is  not  even 
descriptive  of  Winooski  just  across  the  river.  When  we  attempt  to 
create  a  composite  Vermonter  typical  of  the  entire  State  our  task  is 
not  an  easy  one  and  our  way  is  beset  with  possible  error.  I  have 
always  had  an  antipathy  toward  the  practice  of  speaking  and  writing 
so  easily  of  typical  Vermonters,  typical  Americans,  a  typical  house,  or 
a  typical  pine  tree.  On  the  other  hand,  since  the  Vermonter  is  clearly 
out  of  step  with  the  citizens  of  most  other  states  politically  and  socially, 
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and  since  this  entire  phenomenon  is  so  little  understood  by  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Nation,  interpretation  is  necessary. 

My  picture  will  closely  resemble  that  of  the  northern  New  Yorker. 
No  one  single  fact  has  been  so  indelibly  impressed  upon  my  mind  dur¬ 
ing  these  years  of  research  as  the  community  of  tradition  and  evolu¬ 
tion  possessed  by  the  people  on  both  sides  of  the  Champlain  Valley. 
Their  economic  development  has  been  very  similar,  and  in  race,  cul¬ 
ture  and  social  conditions  they  have  been  very  much  the  same.  It 
was  no  accident  either  that,  in  1936,  northeastern  New  York  was  as 
much  opposed  to  the  economic  and  political  objectives  of  the  “New 
Deal”  as  was  Vermont.  Today  the  problems  of  those  who  dwell  on 
the  west  side  of  Lake  Champlain  are  very  much  the  same  as  of  those 
who  live  on  the  east.  In  the  solution  of  these  problems  those  who  live 
in  the  New  York  counties  have  the  advantage  of  being  a  part  of  an 
exceedingly  wealthy  State,  whereas  those  who  dwell  in  the  Vermont 
counties  have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  work  out  their  own 
destiny,  not  dominated  by  populous  urban  centers  on  election  days. 

Very  frequently  the  average  Vermonter  and,  by  implication,  the 
northern  New  Yorker  as  well,  is  characterized  as  a  reactionary.  Those 
who  have  faithfully  read  these  pages  realize  that  this  appellation  is 
untrue  and  unjust.  Business  men  and  industrial  leaders  have  ever 
been  progressive,  responding  easily  to  the  changing  needs  of  a  chang¬ 
ing  economic  order.  The  flexibility  of  these  old  firms  is  almost  unbe¬ 
lievable.  Establishments  which  at  first  were  engaged  wholly  in  log¬ 
ging,  later  built  enormous  sawmills,  turned  suddenly  to  wood-pulp, 
and  finally  swung  to  making  newsprint.  So  it  was  with  the  farmer. 
If  beef  raising  became  unprofitable  he  turned  to  wool;  when  that  did 
not  pay  he  began  to  make  cheese  and  butter;  and  still  later  when  com¬ 
petition  became  too  strong  in  this  field,  he  centered  his  attention  on 
milk  production.  Of  course,  in  this  economic  development  those  who 
were  reactionary,  and  not  progressive,  failed  and  passed  from  view; 
so  perhaps  it  may  be  argued  that  these  changes  in  industry  and  agri¬ 
culture  do  not  indicate  progressiveness  so  much  as  a  desire  to  survive, 
with  self-defense  as  the  motive.  The  great  variety  of  inventions  made 
in  this  area  is  more  than  can  be  explained  on  such  shallow  grounds, 
however.  In  the  field  of  medicine,  the  work  of  Drs.  Pomeroy,  Beau¬ 
mont  and  Trudeau  was  not  that  of  standpatters.  In  education  the 
contributions  of  this  section  have  been  tremendous,  the  high  standing 
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of  its  institutions  being  but  one  symbol  of  progressiveness.  If,  in  cer¬ 
tain  areas,  fine  school  buildings  do  not  exist,  this  is  due  to  lack  of 
wealth  and  not  to  the  will  of  the  people.  In  insurance,  there  has  never 
been  any  lack  of  progressiveness  in  the  Glens  Falls  Group.  Certainly, 
evolution  such  as  that  of  the  Glens  Falls  Indemnity  Company  in  the  last 
twelve  years  would  be  utterly  impossible  in  a  community  that  was  not 
wide-awake  and  alert.  In  the  field  of  politics  it  was  no  accident  that 
as  early  as  1852  Vermont  embarked  on  that  social  reform  known  as 
prohibition.  In  spite  of  the  economic  depression  the  spirit  of  this 
section  is  that  of  youth  and  vitality,  whether  we  find  ourselves  at 
Plattsburgh  or  at  Bennington.  In  any  case  the  attitude  of  Vermont 
and  northern  New  York  concerning  the  “New  Deal”  cannot  be 
explained  by  implying  that  we  are  just  naturally  reactionaries. 

The  early  settlers  were  radicals  in  social  philosophy.  They  were 
bitterly  opposed  to  the  status  quo  in  the  older  communities  and  sought 
to  create  a  more  suitable  society  on  the  fringe  of  civilization.  Ethan 
Allen  was  a  symbol  of  this  early  radicalism.  As  late  as  the  1790s, 
Matthew  Lyon  was  another  example.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there 
were  powerful  influences  pulling  Vermonters  toward  the  Federalist 
party,  the  people  were  predominantly  anti-Federalist  in  spirit  and 
interest.  In  time,  however,  this  section  came  to  be  covered  with 
prosperous  farms,  while  industrial  centers  also  grew  up.  As  a  result 
there  developed  a  new  aristocracy  more  or  less  satisfied  with,  and 
devoted  to  the  perpetuation  of,  the  status  quo.  The  malcontents,  or 
radicals,  were  now  as  out  of  place  as  had  been  their  ancestors  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  in  earlier  days.  They  tended  to  move  on  toward 
the  setting  sun  in  search  of  new  worlds  to  conquer.  By  1840  the 
Champlain  Valley  had  undergone  a  considerable  transition  from  its 
early  radicalism  and  was  becoming  more  and  more  conservative.  Its 
consistent  support  of  the  more  conservative  political  parties,  the 
Whigs  and  the  Republicans,  is  a  symbol  of  the  changed  conditions. 
Today  while  the  average  Vermonter,  or  average  northern  New 
Yorker,  cannot  be  termed  a  reactionary,  neither  can  he  with  any 
more  justice  be  pronounced  a  radical.  He  is  quite  definitely  a  con¬ 
servative,  if  by  that  we  mean  one  who  is  opposed  to  hasty  changes  in 
political  and  social  institutions. 

The  explanation  of  the  conservatism  of  Vermonters  and  up-state 
New  Yorkers  is  largely  economic.  In  the  first  place  they  are  home- 
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owners.  Their  homes  are  their  kingdoms  in  which  they  find  pride  and 
satisfaction.  Tied  to  a  farm  from  birth  they  are  not  characterized 
by  the  radicalism  that  marks  those  who  drift  from  place  to  place.  By 
experience  they  know  that  governmental  experiment  affects  their  tax 
rate.  In  the  second  place  the  industrial  labor  element  is  quite  small. 
The  factory  worker,  both  by  instinct  and  economic  interest,  feels  little 
hope  in  conservatism.  The  status  quo  is  apt  not  to  please  him,  and  in 
any  case  experimentation  in  government  offers  a  possibility  of  improv¬ 
ing  his  position.  He  tends  to  side  with  the  less  conservative  parties  and 
factions.  Since  his  group  is  small  in  number  in  this  area,  the  conserva¬ 
tive  influence  is  stronger  than  otherwise.  A  third  and  more  important 
reason  for  the  conservatism  of  this  section  is  the  lack  of  wealth.  Some 
individual  communities  (Glens  Falls  for  example)  possess  high  per 
capita  wealth,  but  this  area  as  a  whole  is  not  so  fortunate.  This  is 
particularly  true  since  the  decline  of  agriculture.  Money  is  scarce  on 
the  farms  and  in  the  small  villages  even  in  times  of  prosperity.  Eco¬ 
nomic  survival  here  depends  on  thrift  and  the  wise  management  of 
income.  Reckless  spending  means  financial  ruin  to  most  of  our  citizens. 
When  government  units  undertake  additional  duties,  or  experiment  with 
the  status  quo}  the  incidental  effect  on  the  tax  rate  is  keenly  felt.  The 
so-called  typical  Vermonter  is  not  opposed  to  reform  in  any  sphere;  but 
he  generally  questions  whether  he  can  afford  it.  In  the  referendum  on 
the  “New  Deal”  in  1936,  the  Vermonter  did  not  express  himself  as 
against  the  efforts  of  the  national  government  to  protect  him  from  the 
avarice  of  stock  exchange  gamblers,  or  against  kindred  regulation  spon¬ 
sored  by  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  The  Federal  economic  and 
financial  policies,  characterized  by  unbalanced  budgets  and  rapid 
increases  in  the  size  of  the  national  debt,  were  entirely  contrary  to  his 
way  of  living  and  he  expressed  by  his  vote  his  distrust  of  spending  what 
did  not  exist,  and  tinkering  with  the  currency.  In  addition  to  his  eco¬ 
nomic  motives  for  opposing  the  New  Deal,  the  average  Vermonter  is 
also  what  is  known  as  a  “rugged  individualist,”  opposed  to  much  gov¬ 
ernmental  regulation  of  his  activities,  but  even  this  philosophy  of  gov¬ 
ernment  is  based  upon  economic  factors.  In  other  words,  it  is  his  way 
of  life  that  makes  him  an  individualist. 

Whatever  may  be  said  against  newspaper  editorials  on  the  grounds 
of  prejudice  or  lack  of  information,  they  nevertheless  may  be  of  value 
in  presenting  a  point  of  view.  In  my  judgment  the  “Gloversville 
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Leader-Republican”  has  recently  and  most  adequately  portrayed  the 
philosophy  of  Vermonters  and  northern  New  Yorkers  as  it  pertains 
to  the  economic  policies  of  the  New  Deal: 

“Governor  Aiken  [of  Vermont]  made  a  trip  to  New  York  City 
the  other  day  and  dedicated  the  Vermont  exhibit  at  the  World’s  Fair. 
It  is  a  small  exhibit,  he  said  in  effect,  ‘but  it  is  paid  for!’  Vermont, 
he  added,  does  not  believe  in  building  her  world  of  tomorrow  on  a 
foundation  of  debt  and  he  appealed  to  his  listeners  to  adopt  the  Ver¬ 
mont  custom  of  living  within  one’s  income. 

“The  Vermont  Governor  is  a  real  liberal — a  progressive  when  it 
comes  to  the  advocacy  of  liberal  ideas,  but  a  conservative  when  it 
comes  to  the  spending  of  other  people’s  money.  Despite  all  the  New 
Dealer  protestations  to  the  contrary,  liberalism  is  not  synonymous 
with  the  reckless  spending  of  public  funds.  Mr.  Aiken,  for  example, 
is  one  of  the  most  progressive  Republicans  in  public  life  today.  More 
than  once  he  has  pleaded  for  the  Republican  party  to  strive  for  objec¬ 
tives  which  would  improve  the  condition  of  the  under-privileged. 
On  several  occasions  he  has  lifted  his  voice  against  reaction  and 
demanded  a  new  leadership  in  his  own  party;  one  more  responsible 
for  the  aspirations  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  people. 

“He  does  not  believe  in  living  beyond  one’s  income,  however,  and 
he  has  demonstrated  this  by  the  manner  in  which  he  has  conducted 
the  government  of  his  state.  Vermont’s  house  is  in  order.  Expendi¬ 
tures  are  carefully  watched.  Economy  is  the  rule,  both  in  private  and 
public  life . 

“The  roots  of  New  York  State’s  North  Country  civilization  go 
deeply  into  Vermont.  Our  ideas  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
Governor  of  our  closest  neighboring  state.  It  is  most  gratifying  to 
Northern  New  Yorkers  ....  to  read  Mr.  Aiken’s  speech  at  the 
World’s  Fair.  Such  speeches  are  an  effective  antidote  to  the  false 
theories  of  governmental  finance  which  have  buried  this  state  and  this 
nation  under  an  avalanche  of  debt.” 

This  editorial  explains  the  dominant  political  philosophy  of  Ver¬ 
mont  and  northern  New  York  in  a  more  or  less  restrained  manner. 
Fully  as  scrutinizing  but  much  more  partisan  is  the  sarcasm  of  the 
editor  of  the  “Glens  Falls  Times”  : 
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“The  people  of  Burlington,  Vermont,  have  voted  down  a  proposi¬ 
tion  to  accept  half  a  million  dollars  from  the  Federal  government  for 
the  purpose  of  building  ioi  dwellings  to  replace  ‘substandard’  houses. 
Only  737  citizens  of  Burlington  voted  in  favor  of  the  proposal.  There 
were  2,921  contrary-minded  persons  who  voted  ‘No.’  What  is  the 
matter  with  these  Vermonters?  ....  Don’t  the  inhabitants  of 
Burlington  know  that  prosperity  and  contentment  come  with  grants 
and  subsidies  from  Washington?  Haven't  they  learned  that  spending 
our  way  out  of  the  depression  is  the  proper  remedy  for  the  plight  we 
have  been  in  since  1933?  These  poor  people  up  in  Burlington  are 
uninformed  on  the  subject  of  the  true  economy. 

“Imagine  the  inhabitants  of  any  city  of  the  United  States  turning 
down  half  a  million  dollars  of  government  money.  Why,  that  money 
is  free.  Wouldn’t  cost  Burlington  a  cent.  It  would  pay  the  wages 
of  a  lot  of  carpenters  and  other  workmen  and  buy  a  lot  of  building 
material.  A  hundred  and  one  houses  going  up  in  Burlington  all  at 
once  would  diffuse  prosperity  all  around.  Are  there  almost  3,000 
men  and  women  in  the  city  of  Burlington  who  are  so  blind  that  they 
cannot  see,  so  deaf  to  the  voice  of  salvation  that  they  cannot  hear? 

“These  stiff-necked  Vermonters  probably  are  imbued  with  the 
idea  that  even  though  the  money  comes  from  Washington,  they  have 
to  pay  their  share  of  it.  They  are  opposed  to  the  principle  of  the 
thing.  That  is  probably  their  attitude.  They  have  turned  down 
Federal  money  before.  Wouldn’t  let  the  United  States  build  a  fine 
new  highway  through  the  middle  of  their  State. 

“Old-fashioned  people,  these  residents  of  Burlington  and  the 
rest  of  the  Green  Mountain  State.  They  are  still  acting  on  the  ancient 
theory  of  debtor  and  creditor,  and  not  spending  more  than  you  earn 
or  what  you  have.  They  are  content  to  go  on  living  in  101  ‘sub¬ 
standard’  houses.  Most  of  them  probably  reflect  that  they  were  born 
and  raised  in  a  house  that  would  be  classed  as  substandard  by  the 
experts  down  in  Washington — no  bath  rooms,  flush  toilets  or  central 
heating.  They  lived  through  it  and  now  they  are  perverse  enough 
to  think  there  are  worse  things  than  a  substandard  house.  Worse,  for 
instance,  they  probably  think  it,  to  spend  $500,000  foolishly  even 
though  under  the  delusion  that  it  is  some  one  else’s  money.” 

The  citizens  of  Yankee  ancestry  who  live  on  the  farms  and  in  the 
small  towns  are  supposed  in  some  quarters  to  be  cold  and  unapproach- 
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able.  This  constitutes  another  delusion.  When  approached  with  a 
spirit  of  sincerity  and  frankness  they  respond  quickly  and  wholeheart¬ 
edly.  It  is  true  that  they  possess  an  innate  antipathy  toward  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  false  impressions;  in  their  daily  life  they  react  unfavorably 
to  flattery  and  histrionics;  they  are  not  deceived  by  artificiality,  clothes 
or  appearances.  They  are  antagonized  by  high  pressure  salesmen  and 
their  hostility  may  be  aroused  by  indirection.  On  the  other  hand 
there  is  no  hospitality  any  finer  than  can  be  found  in  our  rural  areas. 
A  stranger  at  the  gate  is  assured  of  a  hearty  welcome,  provided  he  is 
frank  and  open. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  since  the  election  of  1936  to  consider 
the  Vermonter  and,  by  implication,  the  northern  New  Yorker,  as  a 
museum  piece,  a  relic  of  a  bygone  day  at  which  people  should  stare. 
Such  a  viewpoint  is  unjust  and  undeserved.  The  chief  differences 
between  him  and  his  neighbors  are  due  to  his  views  on  economics  and 
his  habits  of  finance;  he  does  not  differ  greatly  in  essential  character¬ 
istics.  In  money  matters  he  is  a  conservative,  but  from  the  purely 
social  point  of  view  he  is  progressive.  He  faces,  not  the  setting,  but 
the  rising  sun. 

In  the  future  he  will  continue  to  be  interested  in  the  new.  He  will 
experiment  so  far  as  is  possible  under  his  strained  economic  status. 
He  will  not  clutch  at  each  crack-pot  idea  as  a  drowning  man  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  grab  at  a  straw;  but  if  after  careful  examination  the  new 
is  better  than  the  old,  it  will  be  gratefully  accepted.  His  society  will 
continue  to  receive  nourishment  through  roots  extending  far  back  into 
the  soil  of  Vermont  and  New  York,  but  its  dead  branches  will  not  be 
retained  to  mar  its  features  and  new  life  will  constanly  be  grafted 
onto  the  old.  He  will  make  his  way  as  he  sees  it,  courageously  and  sim¬ 
ply,  in  accordance  with  the  best  traditions  of  his  forebears.  If  his  fel- 
lowmen  choose  to  go  his  way  he  will  welcome  their  company;  if  he 
must  plod  along  alone  his  faith  in  the  fundamentals  of  life  will  enable 
him  to  remain  undisturbed  by  any  lack  of  approbation;  in  either  case 
it  is  the  destiny  of  the  citizen  of  the  Champlain  Valley  that  he  will 
always  play  his  part  well 
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Abandoned  Farms,  672,  695. 

Abbott  Chain  of  Hotels,  687. 

Abenaki  Indians,  51 1. 

“Abercrombie  Fiasco,  The,”  124-38. 

Abercrombie,  James,  30,  124-38,  140,  148, 
1 51,  155,  226,  229,  236,  244,  323,  517, 
518,  543,  544,  545,  562,  563. 

Abolitionist  Movement,  363,  513,  750, 
763.  (Also  see  Slaves  and  Slavery.) 

Abraham,  Heights  or  Plains  of,  142,  149, 
239. 

Academies.  (See  Schools  and  Colleges.) 

Acadia,  58. 

Acland,  John  Dyke,  284. 

Acts  and  Laws :  Alien  and  Sedition,  749, 
807;  Anti- Polygamy,  816;  Bank  Mora¬ 
torium,  730;  Banking  Act,  National, 
725,  726 ;  “Blue  Laws,”  782 ;  Embargo 
Act,  310,  481,  487,  808,  809;  Federal 
Housing,  826;  Kansas-Nebraska  Act, 
814;  Morrill  Act,  816;  Non-Inter¬ 
course  Act,  809;  Pendleton  Act,  815; 
Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act, 
617;  Sedition  Law,  357;  Stamp  Act, 
173- 

Addison  County,  Vermont,  175,  308,  327, 
328,  329,  337,  338,  348,  350,  353,  367, 

395-412,  413,  415,  420,  425,  434,  478, 

603,  623,  624,  631,  647,  660,  661,  662, 

665,  669,  670,  695,  708,  712,  713,  715, 

716,  718,  724,  725,  752,  785,  814,  815, 

821. 

Adams,  John,  21 1,  249,  357,  749,  809. 

Adams,  John  Quincy,  81 1. 

Adams,  Samuel,  187. 

Adams,  Massachusetts,  63,  72. 

Addison,  Joseph,  397 

Addison,  Vermont,  180,  396,  398,  400,  406, 
407,  412. 

“Addison  County,”  Chapter  on,  395-412. 

Addison  County  Grammar  School,  796. 

Addison  County  Medical  Society,  775. 

Adgate,  Matthew,  500. 

Adirondack,  New  York,  549. 

Adirondack  Mountains,  1,  2,  4,  9,  11,  13, 
14,  17,  29,  278,  328,  404,  442,  454,  455, 
470,  496,  500,  503,  505,  506,  507,  51 1, 

512,  513,  522,  524,  546,  570,  5 77,  59B 

593,  596,  600,  603,  606,  607,  61 1.  612, 

613,  614,  615,  617,  625,  627,  628,  629, 

630,  641,  642,  643,  644,  652,  687,  688, 

690,  691-94,  696,  698,  734. 

Adirondack  Railway  Company,  591. 

Adirondack  Trust  Company,  727.  730. 


“Admiral  of  the  Lake,”  418,  564,  565. 
Adventist  Church,  785,  787,  788. 
Advertising,  698,  742,  744,  755. 

African  Methodist  Church,  785. 
Agriculture  (Farming),  146,  157,  310, 
336,  340,  342,  344,  346,  361,  380,  402, 

412,  417,  423,  424,  425,  429,  431,  435, 

440,  441,  444,  445,  447,  449,  458,  459, 

461,  463,  466,  467,  468,  469,  470,  471, 

475,  477,  480,  483,  489,  499,  502,  505, 

509,  519,  522,  523,  528,  532,  533,  549, 

552,  556,  565,  648,  651-77,  678,  689, 
691,  701,  718,  719,  720,  726,  743,  752, 

754,  755,  796,  816,  818,  820,  822,  823, 

(Also  see  Alfalfa;  Artichoke;  Barley; 
Beans ;  Bees  ;  Buckwheat ;  Canning ; 
Catt'e ;  Clover  ;  Corn  ;  Dairying ;  Feed ; 
Fertilizers;  Flour;  Fruit;  Gristmills; 
Hay;  Hemp;  Horticulture;  Maple; 
Oats ;  Potash ;  Potatoes ;  Poultry ; 
Pumpkins ;  Rye ;  Sawmills ;  Seed ; 
Sheep;  Squash;  Sunflower;  Swine; 
Thistles;  Tobacco;  Tools;  Wheat.) 
“Agriculture,”  Chapter  on,  651-77. 

Aiken,  George  D.,  814,  825. 

Air  Views,  3,  96,  600. 

Airplanes,  597. 

Alaska,  636. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  7,  9,  19,  26,  27,  28,  43,  48, 
50,  5L  53,  56,  57.  61,  62,  64,  66,  69,  71, 
73,  81,  84,  85,  99,  100,  109,  153,  155. 
158,  159,  161,  162,  168,  171,  180,  196, 

197,  200,  209,  224,  235,  254,  259,  269, 

270,  272,  273,  281,  282,  288,  289,  292, 

297,  299,  300,  334.  339,  3^3,  370,  389, 

392,  393,  468,  476.  500,  542,  554,  567, 

568,  569,  579,  588,  591,  596,  598,  601, 

602,  603,  604,  605,  606,  660,  690,  701, 

720,  721,  751,  752,  788. 

Albany  County,  New  York,  175,  329, 
345,  348,  37L  372,  379,  381,  397,  413, 
435,  455.  478,  496,  534- 
“Albany  Evening  News,”  617. 

“Albany  Knickerbocker  Press,”  617. 
“Albany  Lake,”  5. 

“Albany  Regency,”  751. 

Alburg,  Vermont,  154,  308,  478,  526,  527, 
528,  529,  532,  596. 

Alburg  Center,  Vermont,  529. 

Alburg  Springs,  Vermont,  529. 

Aldrich,  Lewis  Cass,  346,  490. 

Alfalfa,  655,  658. 

Algiers,  Vermont,  336. 
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Algonquin  Indians,  16,  19,  22,  23,  25,  36, 
414,  435,  479,  497,  561,  787. 

Algonquin,  Mount,  512. 

Alien  and  Sedition  Laws,  749,  807. 

Allegany  County,  New  York,  372. 

Alleghany  Mountains,  7. 

Allen,  Ebenezer,  300,  533. 

Allen,  Ethan,  161,  162,  163,  164,  183,  186, 
187,  188,  190,  191,  192,  193,  194,  195, 

196,  197,  199,  200,  201,  202,  204,  205, 

206,  249,  292,  302,  305,  306,  307,  323, 

329,  33L  332,  333,  334,  336,  346,  353, 

354,  363,  386,  401,  409,  416,  417,  418, 

422,  453,  499,  517,  518,  664,  760,  761, 

823. 

Allen,  Heman,  529. 

Allen,  Ira,  269,  305,  306,  307,  339,  346, 

417,  422,  423,  425.  430,  433,  484,  487. 

a88,  490,  a94,  529,  53°.  572,  713,  795, 

796,  797.  803. 

Allen,  John,  378,  379. 

Allen,  Lyman,  767. 

Allensburgh,  Vermont,  529. 

Ailing,  Harold  Lattimore,  643,  644. 

Alps  Mountains,  10. 

Altona,  New  York,  439,  440,  441,  443, 
444,.  446,  447- 

American  Bible  Society,  291. 

American  Fork  and  Hoe  Company,  714. 

American  Graphite  Company,  643. 

American  Linen  Thread  Company,  469. 

American  Woolen  Company,  433,  713. 

Amherst,  Jeffrey,  18,  120,  124,  137,  139, 
140,  141,  142,  143,  144,  155,  323.  365, 
396,  398,  494,  498,  5°°,  5°i,  5i8,  536, 
537,  543,  548,  566. 

Ammonoosuc  River,  122. 

Amusements.  (See  Sports  and  Recrea¬ 
tion.) 

Andrews,  B.  F.,  775. 

Annapolis  Royal,  57. 

Anne,  Queen,  381. 

Anthony,  Mount,  332. 

Anthony’s  Kill,  469. 

Anthony’s  Nose,  97,  389. 

Anti-Federalists,  357,  807,  823. 

Anti-Masonic  Party,  81 1,  812. 

Anti-Polygamy  Act,  816. 

Appalachian  Mountains,  4,  20. 

Aquaplanes,  706. 

Are-'r'e.  New  York,  371,  376,  378,  380, 
383.  384,  385,  386,  729,  781. 

Argyle  Lake,  378. 

Arkansas,  357. 

Arlington,  Vermont,  330,  331,  332,  341, 
345.  433,  783- 

Armstrong,  John,  284,  317. 

Arnold,  Benedict,  188,  189,  190,  191,  192, 
193,  194,  195,  196,  197,  199,  200,  201, 
202.  203,  204,  207,  208,  210,  21 1,  212, 
213-25,  226,  227,  239,  249,  257,  261, 
262,  263,  267,  268,  270,  274,  275,  276, 


277,  278,  279,  280,  284,  285,  290,  292, 

293,  294,  295,  296,  297,  298,  353,  392, 

401,  407,  408,  4°9,  437,  449,  453,  476, 

484,  499,  5°3,  517,  5i8,  529,  53L  564, 

690. 

“Arnold,  Benedict,  and  the  Battle  at  Val- 
cour  Island,”  213-25. 

Arnold,  Margaret  (Shippen),  Mrs.,  293. 
Arnold  Hill,  New  York,  439,  440,  448, 
624,  627,  628,  629. 

Arnold’s  Bay,  221,  408. 

Art  and  Artists,  540,  800. 

Arthur,  Chester  Alan,  341,  485,  814. 
Artichoke,  653. 

Articles  of  Confederation,  167,  291. 
Artillery  Cove,  100. 

As  You  Were  Island,  540. 

Ascutney  Fire  Insurance  Company,  732. 
Assembly,  Connecticut,  200. 

Assembly,  New  York  Colonial,  61,  457. 
Assembly  Point,  552. 

Association  of  American  Physicians,  774. 
Astor,  John  Jacob,  564. 

Athol,  New  York,  556,  557. 

Atonement,  Friars  of  the,  7 99. 

“Attempt  to  Conquer  Canada,  The,”  204- 
212. 

Aubrey,  Thomas,  236,  271. 

Auctions  and  Vendues,  490,  708. 
Auriesville,  New  York,  35. 

Ausable,  New  York,  440,  441,  442,  448, 
450,  627. 

Ausable  Forks,  New  York,  442,  443,  505, 
614,  615,  627,  710,  729,  754- 
Ausable  River  and  Chasm,  7,  8,  150,  242, 
255,  438,  439,  44°,  441,  448,  496,  5°0, 
501,  50J,  512,  524,  615,  624. 

Austin,  Warren  Robinson,  816. 

Australia,  605,  762. 

Austria,  61,  67,  85,  145,  820. 

Automobile  Manufacture  and  Accessor¬ 
ies,  707,  709,  71 1,  712. 

Automobiles  and  Automobile  Roads,  454, 
524,  528,  586,  587,  593,  596,  597,  672, 

691,  697,  800,  804.  (Also  see  Bus 
Transportation;  Trucks;  Motor.) 

Avery’s  Gore,  482,  489,  495. 

Aviation,  597. 

Ayer,  N.  W.  and  Son,  Incorporated,  751, 
752. 

Bailev,  Francis  L.,  791. 

Bain,  George  W.,  631. 

Baker,  Elisha,  432. 

Baker,  Joseph,  482. 

Baker,  Remember,  162,  163,  164,  331,  354, 
361,  386,  416,  417,  422. 

Bakersfield,  Vermont,  482,  483,  484,  485, 
486,  495- 

Bakery  Goods,  709,  710. 

Balcarres,  Alexander  Lindsay,  Earl,  284, 
285. 
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Baldwin,  William,  583. 

Baldwin,  New  York  (Essex  County), 

583,  585. 

Ball,  Eliphalet,  458,  460. 

Ball,  Stephen,  460,  461. 

Ballston,  New  York,  457,  458,  459,  460, 

461,  462,  465,  466,  468,  469,  589,  769. 
Ballston  Center,  New  York,  457,  459. 
Ballston  Lake,  459. 

Ballston  Spa,  New  York,  458,  459,  461, 

462,  469,  475,  589,  615,  647,  682,  71 1, 
712,  725,  726,  729,  743,  751,  755,  775. 

“Ballston  Spa  Journal”  (newspaper), 
752. 

Ballston  Spa  National  Bank,  725.  730. 
“Balltown,”  New  York,  458. 

Baltimore,  Maryland,  736. 

Bancroft,  George,  126,  217. 

Bank  of  Middlebury,  724. 

Bank  Moratorium  of  1933,  730. 

Bank  of  Vergennes,  724. 

Banking  Act  of  1862,  National,  725,  726. 
“Banking  and  Finance,”  Chapter  on,  720- 
731. 

Banking  Institutions :  Adirondack  Trust 
Company,  727,  730;  Ballston  Spa  Na¬ 
tional  Bank,  725,  730 ;  Bank  of  Middle¬ 
bury,  724;  Bank  of  Vergennes,  724; 
Burlington  Savings  Bank,  727,  728; 
Burlington  Trust  Company,  729;  Chit¬ 
tenden  County  Trust  Company,  727; 
Citizens  National  Bank,  729,  730;  Com¬ 
mercial  Bank  of  Glens  Falls,  727; 
Essex  Trust  Company,  729;  Farmers’ 
Bank  of  Orwell,  724;  Federal  Reserve 
System,  724-26,  728-30;  First  National 
Bank  of  Bennington,  730;  First  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  Glens  Falls,  727 ;  First 
National  Bank  of  Orwell,  724;  Frank¬ 
lin  County  Savings  Bank  and  Trust 
Company,  729;  Glens  Falls  National 
Bank  and  Trust  Company,  728;  How¬ 
ard  National  Bank  and  Trust  Com¬ 
pany,  727;  Manufacturers  National 
Bank,  728;  Middlebury  Savings  Bank, 
724;  National  Bank  of  Middlebury, 
724,  729;  National  Bank  of  Vergennes, 
724;  Peoples  National  Bank,  729; 
Plattsburgh  National  Bank  and  Trust 
Company,  727,  730;  Poultney  National 
Bank,  730;  Rutland  Savings  Bank, 
727;  Sandy  Hill  National  Bank,  729; 
Saratoga  County  Bank,  725,  762; 

Wyman,  J.  W.,  728. 

Banking  System,  Free,  725. 

“Banner”  (newspaper),  752. 

Baptist  Church,  341,  385,  783,  784,  785. 
787. 

Bar  Associations,  765-66. 

“Barge  Canal, ”575. 

Bark  Peeling,  614,  615. 

Barker,  Mr.,  182. 


Barley,  657,  658,  670. 

Barre,  Antoine  le  Fevre  de  la,  48. 

Barre,  Vermont,  15,  591,  647,  762. 

Barter,  721. 

Bartholomew’s  Kill,  385. 

Barton,  H.  H.,  and  Company,  641. 

Baruch,  Bernard  Mannes,  684. 

Baseball,  427. 

Basin  Mountain,  505. 

Bassett,  John  Spencer,  146. 

Batavia,  New  York,  81 1. 

Bathing,  684. 

Battenkill,  176,  330,  336,  338,  339,  3 73, 
381,  385,  472. 

“Battle  of  Lake  George,  The,”  Chapter 
on,  67-86. 

“Battle  on  Snowshoes,”  118. 

“Battles  of  Saratoga,  The,”  272-98. 

Baum,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  234,  235,  262, 
263,  264,  265,  266,  296,  334,  339,  387, 
39i. 

Baxter,  Adjutant-General,  633. 

Bays.  (See  Arnold’s;  Artillery  Cove; 
Bolton;  Bulwagga;  Cumberland;  Dun¬ 
ham’s  ;  East ;  Ganouskie ;  Georgia ; 
Hand’s  Cove;  Hudson;  Keeler’s;  Mal- 
lett’s ;  Missisquoi;  Northwest;  Para¬ 
dise;  Plattsburgh;  Shelburne;  Silver; 
South;  Van  Wormer’s;  Warner’s; 
Westport;  Whallon’s.) 

Beach,  Gershom,  190,  353. 

Beans,  652,  653,  658. 

Beard,  Charles  Austin,  146. 

Beard,  Mary  (Ritter),  Mrs.,  146. 

Bears,  179,  180,  416,  427,  440,  492,  493, 
653,  696. 

Beaumont,  William,  771,  772,  777,  822. 

Beauvais,  Land  Grantee,  480. 

Beds  and  Bedding,  703,  7 11. 

Beekmantown,  New  York,  439,  441,  442, 
444,  445,  450,  781. 

“Bees”  (“frolics”),  177,  183. 

Bees  and  Honey,  656,  658. 

“Beginning  of  the  Duel  for  Empire,”  43- 

66. 

Belgium,  145,  469. 

Bellows  Falls,  Vermont,  618. 

Bellows  Free  Academy,  485. 

Belmont,  New  York,  626. 

Belvidere,  Vermont,  478,  482. 

Beman,  Nathan,  453. 

Bemis  Heights,  New  York,  271,  272,  273. 

Bennington,  Vermont,  158,  162,  178,  187, 
234,  256,  261,  262,  263,  264,  266,  267, 

268,  269,  270,  273,  293,  295,  296,  297, 

330,  33i,  332,  333,  334,  335,  336,  339, 

341,  344,  345,  346,  347,  363,  374,  387, 

391,  465,  571,  590,  618,  623,  680,  690, 

706,  712,  717,  730,  745,  750,  751,  760, 

76i,  775,  799,  823. 

Bennington  Battle  Monument,  336. 
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Bennington  and  Brattleboro  Railroad, 

59 I; 

Bennington  Center,  Vermont,  335. 
Bennington  Chamber  of  Commerce,  342, 
717. 

Bennington  College,  342,  798. 

Bennington  County,  Vermont,  175,  327- 

347,  348,  355,  360,  361,  397,  413,  416, 

478,  631,  638,  647,  669,  670,  695,  708, 

712,  713,  715,  716,  718,  730,  750,  752, 

770,  782,  783,  785,  787,  800,  814,  821. 
“Bennington  County,”  Chapter  on,  327- 
347. 

Bennington  County  Medical  Society,  775. 
Bennington  Historical  Museum,  336. 
Benson,  Egbert,  350. 

Benson,  Vermont,  349,  357,  369. 

Bentham,  Jeremy,  758. 

Bentley,  Wilson  Alwyn,  427. 

Berkshire,  Vermont,  483,  484,  486,  489, 
766. 

Berkshire  Mountains,  2,  189. 

Berlin,  Vermont,  796. 

Bessboro,  New  York,  521. 

Bethel,  Vermont,  592. 

Bettys,  Joseph,  460. 

Big  Cedar  Swamp,  181. 

Billboards,  698. 

Bindon,  a  Merchant,  199. 

Bird,  Amos,  352. 

Bird  Mountain,  352. 

Birds,  494,  696. 

Bisson,  M.  A.,  775. 

Bixby  Mansion,  538,  687. 

Black  Brook  (stream),  440. 

Black  Brook  (township),  New  York, 
438,  442,  443,  448,  450,  452,  614,  627. 
Black  Mountain,  87,  128,  380. 

Black  Mountain  Point,  584. 

Black  Point,  389. 

Black  River,  386,  502. 

“Black  Snake”  (ship),  481,  491. 

Black  Watch  Regiment,  126,  127,  131, 
133,  134,  135,  5i7,  520,  681. 
Blacksmiths,  352,  610,  736. 

Blaine,  James  Gillespie,  812. 

Blanchard,  Colonel,  70,  71. 

Blanchard,  William,  532. 

Blind  Rock,  556. 

Bloody  Morning  Scout,  76,  81. 

Bloody  Pond,  76,  79,  253,  301,  543. 
Bloomfield,  Joseph,  312. 

Bloomingdale,  New  York,  499,  515. 

“Blue  Laws,”  782. 

Bluestone,  647. 

Bluff  Head,  687. 

Bluff  Point,  New  York  (Clinton  Coun¬ 
ty),  451. 

Boat  Transportation,  561-65. 

Bob-Runs,  679,  688,  702. 

Bogue,  Jesse  P.,  799. 


Bolton,  New  York,  308,  537,  538,  540, 
542,  543,  547,  549,  550,  557,  580,  602, 
638,  681,  686,  687. 

Bolton,  Vermont,  416,  417,  428. 

Bolton  Bay,  128. 

Bolton  Landing,  New  York,  97,  98,  538, 
729. 

“Bon  Homme  Richard”  (ship),  564. 

Bonaparte,  Napoleon,  309,  315,  319,  321, 
442. 

Bookbinding  Machinery,  710. 

Boorn,  Jesse,  340,  761. 

Boorn,  Stephen,  340,  761,  762. 

Boquet,  New  York,  504. 

Boquet  River,  9,  155,  221,  241,  496,  498, 
502,  503,  504,  508,  522,  523. 

Boreas  River,  508. 

Boscawen,  Edward,  124. 

Boston,  Massachusetts,  56,  171,  185,  189, 
197,  344,  35L  353,  360,  366,  409,  411, 

424,  569,  572,  576,  577,  590,  591,  592, 

596,  597,  598,  605,  617,  624,  660,  691, 

720,  736. 

Boston  and  Ogdensburg  Railroad  Pro¬ 
posed,  595. 

Bosworth,  Joshua,  447. 

Bougainville,  Louis  Antoine  de,  93,  137, 
143.  144- 

Bourbon,  House  of,  57,  444,  480. 

Bourdon,  John,  37,  39. 

Bourlamaque,  Chevalier  de,  93,  130,  131, 
140,  141,  144. 

Bowen,  F.  L-,  343- 

Box  Manufacture,  470,  707,  71 1,  712,  713. 

Braddock,  Edward,  30,  68,  71,  80,  82,  84, 
85,  123,  148,  151,  226,  235. 

Bradstreet,  John,  131,  133,  137. 

Branding,  761. 

Brandon,  Vermont,  182,  300,  350,  351, 
352,  353,  362,  367,  596,  603,  623,  636, 
708,  715,  728,  752,  814,  818. 

Brant,  Joseph,  261,  302,  312. 

Brant,  Molly,  25. 

Brant  Lake,  6,  534,  549. 

Brant  Lake  (post  office),  New  York,  549. 

Brattleboro,  Vermont,  155,  156,  527,  590, 
817. 

Breckenridge,  James,  162. 

Brehmer,  Dr.,  773. 

Bressani,  Francis  Joseph,  35,  37. 

Brewster,  O.  Byron,  818. 

Breymann,  Lieutenant-Colonel  von,  234.. 
235,  264,  265,  266,  285,  286,  296. 

Brick  Manufacture,  425,  647,  707,  71 1, 
714- 

Bridges,  130,  241,  245,  273,  287,  451,  502, 
533,  566,  567,  578,  594,  596,  630,  689, 
736. 

Bridport,  Vermont,  156,  194,  396,  400, 
401,  402,  409,  412. 

Brigham  Academy,  483. 

Brisbin  Brothers,  The,  477. 
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Brisbin,  James,  471. 

Bristol,  Vermont,  396,  398,  401,  402,  603, 
729. 

British.  (See  Great  Britain.) 

Brock,  Isaac,  312. 

Bromley  Mountain,  340. 

Bronx  County,  New  York,  372. 

Brooks.  (See  Rivers,  Brooks  and  Creeks.) 

Broome  County,  New  York,  372. 

Brown,  Jacob,  314,  315,  317. 

Brown,  John,  Abolitionist,  513,  541. 

Brown,  John,  of  Pittsfield,  187,  197,  204, 
206,  270,  271,  544. 

Brown,  Joseph,  426. 

Browning,  W.  H.,  775. 

Brunswick,  Duke  of,  231. 

Brush  Manufacture,  476,  71 1,  713. 

Bruyas,  Jacques  de,  35. 

Buck  Mountain,  381. 

Buckwheat,  657. 

Buel,  Elias,  434. 

Buel’s  Gore,  Vermont,  433. 

Buffalo,  New  York,  353,  572,  813. 

Bulwagga  Bay,  459,  502,  594. 

Bunker  Hill,  Battle  of,  126,  223,  534,  555. 

Burgoyne,  John,  163,  174,  184,  210,  223, 
226-52,  253-71,  272,  273,  274,  275,  276, 
277,  278,  279,  280,  281,  282,  283,  284, 

285,  286,  287,  288,  289,  290,  291,  292, 

294,  295,  296,  297,  298,  299,  316,  318, 

319,  323,  328,  332,  337,  339,  349,  353, 

363,  368,  374,  375,  378,  382,  383,  387, 

389,  390,  392,  407,  437,  472,  473,  517, 

518,  536,  544,  555,  573,  690,  806. 

“Burgoyne,  The  Capture  of  Ticonderoga 
by,”  226-52. 

“Burgoyne  Fights  the  Wilderness,”  253- 
271. 


Burgoyne’s  Ford,  255. 
Burke,  Edmund,  234,  415. 
Burling  Family,  417,  422. 


Burlington, 

Vermont, 

8,  II; 

,  308, 

3H, 

316, 

338, 

3'6o, 

363, 

365, 

405, 

4ii, 

413, 

415, 

416, 

417, 

418, 

4i9, 

420, 

421, 

422, 

423, 

424, 

431, 

432, 

438, 

537, 

564, 

570, 

576, 

579, 

582, 

586, 

589, 

59F 

592, 

597, 

602, 

603, 

604, 

605, 

606, 

624, 

635, 

649, 

667, 

693, 

701, 

713, 

714, 

716, 

718, 

723, 

727, 

728, 

729, 

747, 

75F 

754, 

769, 

770, 

771, 

772, 

775, 

783, 

794, 

795, 

796, 

798, 

800, 

813, 

817, 

818, 

820,  1 

826. 

Burlington 

Chamber 

of  Commerce, 

166, 

ULUinig  LWU  VxJ.lClIlIL/V.1  L  iW, 

419,  428,  667,  693,  759,  779,  797,  803.  . 
Burlington  and  Chittenden  County  Clini¬ 


cal  Society,  775. 

Burlington  City  Hall  and  Park,  419,  428. 
“Burlington  Free  Press”  (newspaper), 
75B  752. 

Burlington  Savings  Bank,  727,  728. 
“Burlington”  (steamboat),  581. 


“Burlington  Suburban  Fist”  (periodical), 
754- 

Burlington  Trust  Company,  729. 

Burnham,  Superintendent,  801. 

Burnt  Hills,  New  York,  459. 

Burr,  Aaron,  211,  357,  722,  808,  809,  810. 

Bus  Transportation,  560,  593,  596. 

Buteux,  Jacques,  39. 

Butler  Family,  260. 

Buttles,  John  S.,  818. 

Caesar,  Julius,  31,  2 72. 

Caldwell,  Henry,  529. 

Caldwell,  James,  542,  579,  580,  583. 

Caldwell,  William,  583. 

Caldwell,  New  York,  538,  542,  543,  545, 

550,  55F  552,  556,  557,  575,  58o,  585, 
602. 

Caldwell’s  FTpper  Manor,  Vermont,  529. 

Caledonia  County,  Vermont,  329. 

Calhoun,  John  Caldwell,  310,  31 1. 

California,  432,  605. 

Call,  Joseph,  508. 

Calvin,  John,  44. 

Calvinist  Church,  174,  781,  782,  783,  785. 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  189. 

Cambridge,  New  York,  91,  155,  264,  371, 
374,  376,  379,  380,  387,  390,  391,  729, 
75i,  752. 

Cambridge,  Vermont,  478. 

Cambridge  Washington  Academy,  379. 

Camden,  South  Carolina,  292. 

Camel’s  Hump  (mountain),  11,  414,  416, 
426. 

Campbell,  Donald,  133,  134. 

Campbell,  Duncan,  126,  133,  134,  135,  140, 
520,  681. 

Campbell,  John.  (See  Foudoun,  Earl  of.) 

Campbell,  Faughton,  372,  373,  378,  385. 

Campbell,  Thomas  Joseph,  38. 

Camps  and  Camping,  695,  698-700,  702- 
704,  777,  780. 

Canada  and  Canadians,  7,  8,  10,  17,  19,  26, 
3i,  35,  36,  38,  45,  47-51,  54,  56-59,  61- 
63,  70-73,  76-79,  81,  87-94,  97,  98,  106, 
109,  hi,  125,  126,  135,  137-39,  141-46, 
148,  149,  154,  178,  184,  187,  197-99,  201, 
204-09,  215,  222,  225-32,  234,  235,  237, 
240,  249,  253,  256,  258,  262,  265,  271, 

273,  275,  278,  291,  292,  296,  299,  300, 

308,  310-12,  315,  322,  327,  329,  331,  348, 
357,  366,  375,  382,  383,  391,  395,  396, 

41 1,  413,  418,  420,  422,  426,  427,  430, 

437,  438,  442-45,  447-49,  455,  460,  467, 
478-83,  486-89,  492,  497,  51 1,  522,  528, 
562,  563,  565,  572,  576,  601,  603,  605-07, 
624,  690,  720,  772,  784,  820. 

“Canada,  The  Attempt  to  Conquer,”  204- 
212. 

“Canadian  Forest  and  Outdoors”  (period¬ 
ical),  754. 

Canadian  Indians,  23,  41,  151,  249. 
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Canadian  National  Railways,  592 

Canadians,  The.  (See  Canada  and  Cana¬ 
dians.) 

Canajoharie,  New  York,  32. 

Canals,  291,  363,  393,  412,  420,  438,  499, 
501,  561,  5/2-79,  581,  584,  588,  589,  597, 
598,  601-04,  613,  624,  632,  658,  661,  707, 
736,  810.  (Also  see  “Barge  Canal”; 
Chamblv ;  Champlain;  Erie.) 

Cannibals,  18,  57,  91,  92,  107,  547. 

Canning  Industry,  707,  714. 

Canoes,  561,  562,  705. 

Cape  Breton,  58,  62,  124. 

Capes  and  Points  :  (See  Assembly;  Black 
Mountain  Point;  Black  Point;  Chim¬ 
ney  ;  Colchester ;  Cramer’s ;  Dutch¬ 
man’s ;  Friends;  Montcalm;  Point; 
Pointe;  Porter’s;  Rocky;  Sabbath 
Day;  Verplanck’s ;  Willow.) 

“Capture  of  Fort  William  Flenry,”  87- 

no. 

“Capture  of  Ticonderoga  by  Burgoyne, 
The,”  226-52. 

Carignan-Salieres  Regiment,  48. 

Carleton,  Christopher,  301,  302. 

Carleton,  Guy,  185,  204,  206,  207,  214, 
215,  217,  218,  220,  221,  222,  223,  224, 
226,  227,  228,  229,  297,  375,  383,  387, 
459,  530,  533,  554- 

“Carleton”  (ship),  218. 

Carroll,  Charles,  of  Carrollton,  209,  562. 

Carroll,  John,  209. 

Carrying  Places,  or  Portages,  38,  39. 
(Also  see  Great  Carrying  Place.) 

Carson,  Russell  Mack  Little,  13,  506,  524. 

Carter,  Alan,  800. 

Carter,  John,  407. 

Carver,  Jonathan,  104,  105. 

Casket  Manufacture,  707,  712. 

Cass,  Lewis,  812,  813. 

Cassin,  Lieutenant,  316. 

Castlereagh,  Lord  (Robert  Stewart),  2nd 
Marquess  of  Londonderry),  309. 

Castleton,  Vermont,  189,  190,  245,  246, 
247,  257,  302,  352,  353,  357,  358,  362, 
417,  423,  433,  571,  794,  796,  820. 

Castleton  Medical  College,  770. 

Castleton  Normal  School,  794. 

Castleton  River,  348,  352,  357,  359. 

Catamount  Tavern,  334,  336. 

Catherine,  Queen,  145. 

Catholic  Church.  (See  Roman  Catholic 
Church.) 

Catholic  Summer  School  of  America, 
45i,  799. 

Catholic  University,  800. 

Catlin,  J.,  520. 

Catskill  Mountains,  4,  613,  694. 

Cattaraugus  County,  New  York,  372. 

Cattle,  14,  51,  1 16,  135,  136,  179,  180,  197, 
241,  343,  398,  399,  402,  440,  466,  542, 


550,  601,  610,  632,  654,  655,  660,  661, 
663,  669,  680. 

Caverly  Preventorium,  774. 

Cayuga  County,  New  York,  372. 

Cayuga  Indians,  18,  22. 

Cement  Manufacture,  707,  71 1. 

Cemeteries,  383,  452,  549,  672. 

Center  Rutland,  Vermont,  633,  634. 

Central  Vermont  Railroad,  420,  424,  482, 
49L  590,  593,  594-  _ 

Central  Vermont  Railways,  Inc.,  592. 

Centralization  of  Manufactures,  715. 

Ceylon,  642. 

Chambers  of  Commerce.  (See  Benning¬ 
ton;  Burlington;  Rutland.) 

Chambly.  (See  Fort  Chambly.) 

Chambly  Basin,  Quebec,  572. 

Chambly  Canal,  572- 

Champlain,  Samuel  de,  22,  24,  25,  26,  27, 
30,  34,  49,  414,  45L  497,  517. 

Champlain,  New  York,  436,  438,  443,  444, 
445,  447,  602,  77 1. 

Champlain  Bridge,  596,  597. 

Champlain  Canal,  291,  363,  393,  412,  420, 
438,  499,  501,  572,  573,  575,  576,  578, 
581,  589,  601,  602,  603,  613,  624,  632, 
691,  724. 

Champlain  and  Connecticut  River  Road, 
592. 

Champlain  Ferry  Company,  582. 

Champlain  Fibre  Company,  524. 

Champlain,  Lake  and  Valley.  (See  Lake 
Champlain.) 

Champlain  Sea,  6. 

“Champlain”  (steamboat),  580. 

Champlain  Transportation  Company,  420, 
430,  582,  583,  584,  586,  588,  589. 

Champlain  Valley  Council,  3,  60,  69,  186, 
242,  313,  446. 

“Champlain  Valley  in  the  War  of  1812,” 
309-23. 

Champlain  Valley,  The  Heart  of  the 
(illustration),  3. 

“Change,  Industrial,”  Chapter  on,  707- 

719. 

Chapman,  Mrs.,  463. 

Charcoal,  614,  626. 

Charles  Edward  Louis  Philip  Casimir, 
the  “Young  Pretender,”  61. 

Charles,  King,  44,  45,  46,  158,  329. 

Charles,  Prince,  133. 

Charlestown,  New  Hampshire,  64,  122, 
141,  t 53,  362,  409,  566.  (Also  see 
“Number  Four.”) 

Charlotte,  Princess,  175,  537. 

Charlotte,  Queen,  537. 

Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  292. 

Charlotte,  Vermont,  416,  420,  421,  425, 
429,  563,  582. 
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Charlotte  County,  New  York,  163,  175, 
329,  348,  370,  37C  375,  383,  397,  413, 

435,  455,  478,  496,  534- 

Char  lton,  New  York,  458,  461,  462,  465. 
Chartier,  Michel.  (See  Lotbiniere.) 
Chase,  Samuel,  209. 

Chateaugay,  New  York,  315,  443,  446. 
Chateaugay  Iron  Company,  626,  627. 
Chateaugay  Lakes  (Upper  and  Lower), 
438,  439,  445,  626. 

Chateaugay  Ore  Company,  627. 
Chateaugay  Ore  and  Iron  Company,  446, 
614,  627. 

Chateaugay  Railroad,  446,  452,  626. 
Chateaugay  River,  609. 

“Chateaugay”  (steamboat),  585,  586. 
Chaudiere  (river),  207. 

Chautauqua  County,  New  York,  372. 
Chazy,  Sieur  de,  47. 

Chazy,  New  York,  436,  441,  443,  444,  445, 
447,  638. 

Chazy  Lake,  438,  445. 

Chazy  Landing,  New  York,  444. 

Chazy  River  (Great  and  Little),  8,  315, 

436,  438,  439,  443,  444,  447,  602. 
Cheever  Iron  Mine,  510,  624,  625,  637. 
Cheever  Ore  Bed  Company,  625. 
Chemicals,  Manufacture  of,  707,  710,  71 1. 
Chemung  County,  New  York,  372. 
Chenango  County,  New  York,  372. 
“Cheonderoga”  (Ticonderoga) ,  518. 
Cherokee  Indians,  41. 

Chester,  New  York,  545,  549,  550,  556, 
557- 

Chesterfield,  New  York,  500,  504,  507, 
508,  522,  523,  626. 

Chestertown,  New  York,  6,  545,  546,  558, 
729. 

Chicago,  Illinois,  604,  606,  733,  736,  740. 
Chilson  Hill,  New  York,  643. 

Chimney  Point,  10,  153,  154,  307,  395, 
396,  398. 

“Chin,”  The,  414. 

Chinese,  510,  815,  821. 

Chipman,  Captain,  301,  302. 

Chipman,  Nathaniel,  168,  368,  632. 
Chippenhook,  Vermont,  354. 

Chippewa  Creek,  315. 

Chittenden,  Martin,  317,  411,  431,  810. 
Chittenden,  Thomas,  164,  306,  332,  344, 
353,  357,  359,  362,  403,  404,  413,  417, 
432-33,  486,  529,  530,  532,  533,  806,  807, 
808. 

Chittenden,  Vermont,  353,  354. 
Chittenden  County,  Vermont,  175,  327, 
329,  362,  397,  402,  406,  413-34,  435,  438, 
478,  479,  485,  487,  526,  603,  631,  647, 

669,  670,  681,  707,  708,  713,  714,  715, 

716,  729,  730,  752,  760,  761,  766,  785, 

790,  798,  814,  816,  820,  821. 
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“Chittenden  County,”  Chapter  on,  413- 
434- 

Chittenden  County  Trust  Company,  727. 

Choiseul,  Etienne  Franqois,  Duke  de,  149. 

Cholera,  451,  471. 

Christian  Church,  783,  784. 

Church  of  England,  156,  174,  331,  782. 

Churches  and  Religious  Societies :  Ad¬ 
ventist,  785,  787,  788;  African  Metho¬ 
dist,  785 ;  American  Bible  Society,  291 ; 
Atonement,  Friars  of  the,  799;  Baptist, 
34L  385,  783-85,  787;  Calvinist,  174, 

781- 83,  785;  Catholic  (see  Roman 

Catholic)  ;  Christian  Church,  783,  784; 
Church  of  England,  156,  174,  331,  782; 
Congregational,  341,  782-85;  Dutch 

Reformed,  784,  785;  Episcopal  (see 
Protestant  Episcopal)  ;  Free  Church, 
784;  Friends,  Society  of  (see  Quak¬ 
ers);  Independent  Church,  785;  Jes¬ 
uits,  6,  34,  35,  38,  40,  41,  45,  91.  92,  95, 
98,  456,  494,  517,  536,  540,  786;  Jewish, 
783-85 ;  Lutheran,  785 ;  Methodist, 
African,  785 ;  Methodist  Episcopal, 
174,  34i,  363,  735,  740,  780,  782-85, 
798;  Millerite,  787,  788;  Mormon,  360, 
787 ;  Old  Round  Church,  429 ;  Presby¬ 
terian,  388,  389,  784,  785 ;  Protestant 
Episcopal,  174,  341,  783-85 ;  Protestant 
Religion,  34;  Protestants,  French,  44, 
146;  Protestants,  Scotch,  372;  Puri¬ 
tans,  34,  69,  88,  426,  782 ;  Quakers,  174, 
356,  360,  402,  406,  410,  449,  546,  552, 

782- 84;  Reformed  (see  Dutch  Re¬ 
formed)  ;  Religion  of  Indians,  32-41, 
62,  92,  95 ;  Roman  Catholic,  34,  41, 
209,  783-85,  798,  799,  820 ;  St.  Edmund, 
Fathers  of,  433,  798;  Seceders,  380; 
Seventh  Day  Baptist,  787 ;  Shakers, 
564;  Society  of  Jesus,  34;  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts,  156,  331,  782;  Union 
Church,  784  ;  Unitarian,  784,  785  ;  Uni- 
versalist,  784;  Welsh  Calvinist  Metho¬ 
dist,  785;  Miscellaneous,  32,  351,  390, 
405,  429,  502,  531,  558,  736. 

Churubusco,  New  York,  445. 

Cilley,  Joseph,  284. 

Citizens  National  Bank,  729,  730. 

Civil  War.  (See  War,  Civil.) 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  695,  696. 

Clapp,  Joshua,  489. 

Clapp,  William,  489. 

Clarendon,  Vermont,  346,  354,  355,  430, 
632,  763. 

Clarendon  River,  348,  367. 

Clarendon  Springs,  Vermont,  354. 

Clark,  Thomas,  389. 

Clarke,  George,  372. 

Clay,  Henry,  310,  812. 
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Clayburg,  New  York,  453. 

“Clermont”  (steamboat),  579. 

Cleveland,  Grover,  424,  812,  813. 

Cliff  Haven,  New  York,  451,  799. 

Clifton  Park,  New  York,  455,  458,  460, 
462,  463,  468. 

Clinton,  DeWitt,  310,  311,  573,  809,  810, 
81 1. 

Clinton,  George,  158,  167,  168,  300,  307, 
438,  572,  576,  697,  807,  808,  809. 

Clinton,  Henry,  259,  277,  281,  282,  283, 
288,  289,  293,  297,  299,  300. 

Clinton  Family,  170. 

Clinton,  New  York,  443,  445,  447. 

Clinton  County,  New  York,  175,  308,  327, 
328,  370,  371,  372,  435-53,  40,  499,  Soo, 
501,  504,  505,  507,  522,  524,  602,  604, 

607,  609,  614,  623,  624,  626,  627,  646, 

647,  649,  652,  666,  669,  670,  671,  690, 

708,  709,  715,  7i6,  728,  752,  759,  765, 

771,  781,  784,  785,  792,  813,  817,  818, 

820,  821. 

“Clinton  County,”  Chapter  on,  435-53. 

Clinton  County  Medical  Society,  775. 

Clinton  Mountain,  511. 

Clinton  Prison,  446,  765. 

Clintonville,  New  York,  441. 

Clio  Hall,  799. 

Clive,  Robert,  67. 

Cloth  Manufacture.  (See  Textile  Manu¬ 
facture.) 

Clothing  Manufacture,  707,  709,  710,  7x1, 
712,  714. 

Clough,  Mr.,  368. 

Clover,  658. 

Cluett,  E.  Harold,  817. 

Coal,  576,  588,  624. 

Cohoes,  New  York,  xo. 

Coinage,  344. 

Colchester,  Vermont,  156,  406,  415,  4x6, 
417,  422,  423,  427.  429,  432,  433- 

Colchester  Point,  Vermont,  422. 

“Cold  Summer  of  1816,”  369,  398,  445. 

Colden,  Cadwallader,  158,  159,  160,  161, 
193,  342,  349- 

Colden,  Mount,  506. 

Cole,  Lieutenant- Colonel,  74. 

Collar,  Ebenezer,  408. 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  772. 

Colleges.  (See  Schools  and  Colleges.) 

Colorado,  625,  636. 

Columbia  County,  New  York,  372. 

Colvin,  Addison  B.,  752. 

Colvin,  Russell,  340,  761,  762. 

Commerce  Casualty  Company,  737. 

Commerce  Insurance  Company,  737,  738. 

Commercial  Bank  of  Glens  Falls,  727. 

Committee  of  Correspondence,  189. 

Committees  of  Safety,  189,  450. 

Compromise  of  1850,  812. 


Comstock,  Boat  Builder,  582,  583. 

Comstock,  Peter,  571. 

Comstock,  New  York,  571,  632,  765. 

Conant,  John,  351,  623,  708. 

Concord,  Massachusetts,  183,  187. 

Concord,  New  York  (Saratoga  County), 
464- 

Concord,  Vermont,  794. 

Confectionery  Manufacture,  707,  71 1,  713. 

Confederate  Bank  Raid  of  1864,  482,  487, 
492,  493- 

“Confiance”  (frigate),  316,  318. 

Congregational  Church,  341,  782,  783, 

784,  785. 

Congress  of  American  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  774. 

Congress,  Colonial,  50. 

Congress,  Continental,  195,  197,  198,  199, 
200,  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  208,  21 1, 

212,  214,  236,  237,  240,  251,  257,  262, 

263,  269,  279,  280,  291,  292,  293-  295, 

298,  299,  304,  305,  336. 

Congress,  Provincial,  New  York,  450. 

“Congress”  (ship),  219,  220,  221,  225. 

Congress  Spring,  474. 

Congress,  United  States,  166,  167,  168, 
3i  1,  357,  368,  423,  750,  763,  807,  808, 
817. 

Conkling,  Gurdon,  467. 

Conklingville,  New  York,  464,  467. 

Connecticut,  50,  68,  127,  156,  160,  188, 

189,  190,  195,  200,  202,  203,  21 1,  239, 

257,  293,  338,  341,  363,  386,  390,  398, 

402,  405,  408,  410,  412,  424,  490,  783, 

806,  807,  808,  810. 

Connecticut  River,  6,  56,  62,  64,  121,  122, 
1 4i,  157,  159,  165,  261,  329,  472,  566, 
572,  592. 

Conservation,  6x0,  684,  688,  696-99,  754. 

Conservatism,  731,  823-27. 

Constitution,  New  York,  174,  450,  818. 

Constitution,  United  States,  167,  193,  399, 
450,  749,  806. 

Constitution,  Vermont,  174,  175,  304,  795. 

Continental  Currency,  722. 

Contrecoeur  Grant,  396,  527,  532,  533. 

Cook,  Joseph,  322,  520. 

Cook’s  Landing,  New  York,  585. 

Coolidge,  Calvin,  815. 

Cooper,  James  Fenimore,  44,  763. 

Cooperation,  694. 

Corbeau  River,  443. 

Corduroy  Roads,  567. 

Corinth,  New  York,  5,  458,  463,  464,  466, 
467,  535-  615,  71 1,  728. 

Corlaer.  (See  Van  Corlaer.) 

Corn,  Indian,  24,  42,  153,  172,  345,  356, 
402,  414,  427,  652-54,  659,  670.  819. 

Cornwall,  Connecticut,  423. 

Cornwall,  Vermont,  396,  402,  412. 
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Cornwallis,  Charles,  Lord,  292,  295,  306. 

Cortland  County,  New  York,  372. 

Cossayuna  Lake,  378. 

Cotton  Manufacture.  (See  Textile  Manu¬ 
facture.) 

Council  of  Censors,  354. 

Council  of  Safety,  339. 

Counterfeiting,  722,  760. 

County  Insurance  Organizations,  733. 

Courcelles,  Daniel  de  Remy  de,  46,  47, 
48,  50. 

Courts  and  Courthouses,  161,  354,  376, 
377,  378,  399,  406,  423,  457,  458,  459, 
484,  503,  708,  747,  748,  757-64,  766,  815, 
816,  818. 

Crab  Island,  450. 

Cramer’s  Point,  544. 

Cree  Indians,  16. 

Creek  Center,  New  York,  556. 

Creeks.  ( See  Rivers,  Brooks  and  Creeks.) 

Crockett,  Walter  Hill,  223,  564,  751. 

Cronin,  Jere  M„  766. 

Cross,  James,  364. 

Crouse,  Nellis  M.,  38. 

Crown  Island,  540. 

Crown  Point,  New  York,  10,  23,  30,  56, 
58,  62,  63,  67,  68,  69,  70,  79,  80,  81,  83, 
85,  86,  92,  95,  1 15,  1 16,  140,  141,  142, 
M3,  153,  154,  156,  158,  164,  174,  184, 

185,  187,  188,  196,  198,  199,  202,  203, 

204,  206,  209,  210,  214,  215,  220,  221, 

222,  243,  249,  307,  337,  342,  362,  373, 

374,  395,  396,  401,  407,  409,  41 1,  435, 

494,  497,  499,  501,  502,  508,  509,  514, 

515,  5i6,  518,  522,  536,  566,  624,  626, 

680,  728,  729. 

Cruachan,  Ben,  134. 

Crum  Elbow,  New  York,  356. 

Cuba,  816. 

Culloden  Moor,  Scotland,  61. 

Cumberland  Bay,  452. 

Cumberland  County,  Vermont,  330. 

Cumberland  Head,  New  York,  215,  218, 
3i5,  .317,  318,  451. 

Cummings,  Samuel,  800. 

Curley,  Peter,  762. 

Currency,  Continental,  2x4. 

Custom  Houses,  United  States,  446,  529, 
601. 

Cuttingsville,  Vermont,  366. 

Czechs,  820. 

Dablon,  Claude,  35. 

Dairying  and  Dairy  Products,  14,  366, 
367,  369,  410,  41 1,  426,  429,  483,  48S, 
489,  49L  493,  522,  654,  662-68,  673,  677, 
707,  712,  714,  720,  822. 

Danby,  Vermont,  355,  356,  636. 

Dannemora,  New  York,  438,  439,  441, 


445  ,  446,  447,  450,  452,  624,  626,  627, 

765. 

Dansville,  New  York,  524. 

Danville,  Vermont,  796. 

Darby,  Major,  143. 

Darling,  Charles  Hial,  766. 

Darling,  Thomas,  416. 

Dartmouth  College,  795. 

Davenport,  Thomas,  596,  598,  708. 

Davidson,  J.  O.,  313. 

Davis,  Reuben,  548. 

Dawley,  M.  L.,  366. 

“Dawn  Valcour  Community,”  449. 

Day,  Eliphaz,  464. 

Day,  New  York,  458,  463,  464,  466,  467. 

Dead  Creek,  400. 

Deall,  Samuel,  178,  519,  563. 

Dean,  a  Smuggler,  761. 

Dearborn,  Henry,  270,  274,  275,  284,  312, 
314,  443- 

Declaration  of  Independence,  170,  173, 
206,  21 1,  212,  407. 

De  Costa,  Benjamin  Franklin,  38,  40. 

Deer,  402,  453,  493,  540,  653,  696,  704, 
70S- 

Deerfield,  Massachusetts,  56,  63. 

Defebaugh,  Author,  603,  608. 

Defiance,  Mount,  131,  132,  238,  239,  240, 
244,  245,  250,  251,  271,  295,  517,  5i8. 

De  Fredenburgh,  Charles,  450. 

De  Grasse,  Frangois  Joseph  Paul,  295. 

De  la  Columbiere,  M.,  116. 

De  la  Corne,  Saint-Luc,  58,  96,  100,  101, 
103,  135,  136,  142,  235,  258,  266,  536. 

De  La  Motte,  Captain,  527,  531. 

De  Lancey,  James,  105,  537. 

Delaplace,  William,  194,  195,  196,  197, 
200,  201. 

Delaware  County,  New  York,  372. 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company, 
584,  590,  627. 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Railroad,  12,  52, 
393,  446.  452,  585,  589,  593,  627. 

Dellius,  Godfrey,  or  Godefridus,  158,  373, 
536. 

Democracy  Among  Indians,  42. 

Democratic  Party,  352,  357,  752,  754, 
812,  813,  814,  816,  817,  818,  820. 

Denonville,  Jacques  Rene  de  Bresay, 
Marquis  de,  48. 

De  Salaberry,  Charles  Michel  d’  Irum- 
berry,  312,  314. 

Detroit,  Michigan,  312. 

“Development  of  Resorts,”  Chapter  on, 
678-706. 

“Development,  Social  and  Political,” 
Chapter  on,  805-27. 

De  Warm,  Jacob,  51. 

Dial  Mountain,  506. 
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Diamond  Island,  140,  271,  544. 

Dickens,  Charles,  269,  578,  581,  582,  588. 

Dieskau,  Ludwig  August,  Baron,  70,  71, 
72,  73,  74.  76,  77,  78,  79,  80,  81,  82,  84, 
87,  9A  95- 

Diphtheria,  405,  471. 

Diseases.  (See  Cholera;  Diphtheria; 
Dysentery;  Fever;  Insanity;  Small¬ 
pox;  Tuberculosis.) 

“Dispute  Over  the  New  Hampshire 
Grant,”  153-68. 

Dividend  Mutual  Insurance  Company, 
733- 

Divorce,  351. 

Dix,  John  Adams,  514,  816. 

Dixon,  Joseph  Crucible  Company,  643. 

Dixon,  Luther,  431. 

Dix’s  Peak,  514. 

Dolomite,  13. 

Dome  Island,  9,  128,  539. 

Donaldson,  Alfred  L.,  505. 

Doolittle,  Ephraim,  362,  400,  410. 

“Doris”  (steamer),  562. 

Dorr,  Julia  C.  R.,  Mrs.,  352. 

Dorr,  Mr.,  633. 

Dorset,  Vermont,  205,  257,  336,  337,  338, 
339,  340,  356,  385. 

Dorset  Marble  Company,  635. 

Douglas,  Benajah,  461. 

Douglas,  Charles,  214,  401. 

Douglas,  Stephen  Arnold,  352,  357,  461, 
814. 

Douglass,  Bennett  C.,  794. 

Douville,  Land  Grantee,  480. 

Downie,  George,  316,  318,  319. 

Dresden,  New  York,  380,  381,  389. 

Drugs,  710. 

“Duel  for  Empire,  The  Beginning  of 
the,”  43-66. 

“Duel  for  Empire,  The  End  of  the,” 
139-52. 

Dunham’s  Bay,  4,  156,  552. 

“Dunkirk  of  America,”  124. 

Dunmore,  John,  365. 

Dupleix,  Joseph  Frangois,  Marquis  de, 
67. 

Duquesne  de  Menneville,  Marquis,  93. 

Durfee,  Walter,  350. 

Durham,  Vermont,  354. 

Dutch”  The,  7,  10,  25,  26,  27,  28,  29,  30, 
34,  35,  36,  43,  44,  46,  47,  53,  63,  68, 
152,  158,  170,  236,  250,  268,  341,  373, 
381,  402,  463,  468,  494,  603,  720,  783, 
787,  806,  820.  (See  also  Holland.) 

Dutch  Reformed  Church,  784,  785. 

Dutchess  County,  New  York,  339,  356, 
372,  420,  426,  449,  450. 

Dutchman’s  Point,  307,  529,  533. 

Dwight,  Timothy,  379,  385,  388,  781,  806. 

Dye  Manufacture,  713. 


Dyer,  Mr.,  355. 

Dysentery,  63,  382. 

“Early  Pioneer,  The  Life  of  the,”  169- 
183. 

“Early  Settlements  and  the  Dispute  Over 
the  New  Hampshire  Grants,”  153-68. 
Earthquakes,  540,  736. 

East  Alburg,  Vermont,  529. 

East  Bay,  393. 

East  Bennington,  Vermont,  336. 

East  Berkshire,  Vermont,  484,  714. 

East  Creek,  407. 

East  Guilford,  Connecticut,  432. 

East  Hebron,  New  York,  386. 

East  Hubbardton,  Vermont,  246,  358. 
East  India,  393. 

East  Poultney,  Vermont,  363,  750. 

Easton,  James,  189,  192,  201. 

Easton,  New  York,  371,  376,  378,  381, 
385,  390,  763. 

Ebro  River,  10. 

Eckles,  Betsy,  522. 

Edinburg,  New  York,  458,  463,  464,  465, 
4 66,  471. 

Edmunds,  George  Franklin,  816. 
Education.  ( See  Schools  ;  Schools  and 
Colleges.) 

“Education  and  Religion,”  Chapter  on, 
778-804. 

Eggleston,  Moses,  564,  565. 

Electric  Railways.  (See  Trolley  Rail¬ 
roads.) 

Element  Hill,  139,  543. 

Elephant  Mountain,  380. 

Eliot,  John,  34. 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  85,  144. 

Elizabeth,  New  York,  504. 

Elizabethtown,  New  York,  499,  502,  503, 
504,  506,  508,  509,  514,  521,  522,  626, 
818. 

Ellenburg,  New  York,  439,  443,  445,  447. 
Ellenburg  Depot,  New  York,  730. 
Ellenburg  Mountain,  447. 

Elm  Hill,  New  York,  550. 

Embargo  Act,  310,  481,  487,  808,  809. 
Emmanuel,  Sister  M.,  798. 

“End  of  the  Duel  for  Empire,”  139-52. 
“End  of  the  Revolution,  The,”  299-308. 
Engines,  Manufacture  of,  707,  712. 
England  Defeats  France,  65,  139-52,  396. 
England’s  Indian  Allies,  30,  46,  48,  55,  82, 
228,  267. 

English  Army  a  Hodge-Podge,  235. 
English  Generals  Worthless  in  Wilder¬ 
ness,  226. 

English  Language  and  Culture  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  17,  1 15,  680. 

English  River,  447. 

Enos,  Roger,  306,  484. 
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Enosburg,  Vermont,  482,  483,  484,  485, 

489,  491,  492,  603. 

Enosburg  Center,  Vermont,  484. 
Enosburg  Falls,  Vermont,  484,  485,  729. 
“Enterprise”  (sloop),  199,  217. 

Episcopal  Church.  (See  Protestant 

Episcopal  Church.) 

Erebus  Mountain,  380. 

Erie  Canal,  573,  574,  575,  577,  588,  603, 
661,  810. 

Erie  County,  New  York,  372. 

Erie  Indians,  29. 

Eskimos,  16. 

Essex,  New  York,  7,  209,  421,  503,  508, 
521,  522,  523,  563,  564,  582. 

Essex,  Vermont,  423,  424,  426,  504. 
Essex  County,  New  York,  11,  13,  175,  327, 
328,  370,  372,  389,  395,  435,  438,  440, 
441,  442,  448,  496-525,  534,  535,  545, 
547,  549,  604,  607,  609,  614,  623,  624, 

626,  629,  637,  642,  646,  647,  649,  652, 

669,  670,  680,  690,  698,  710,  715,  716, 

718,  728,  729,  752,  757,  783,  785,  792, 

813,  817,  818,  820,  821. 

“Essex  County,”  Chapter  on,  496-525. 
Essex  County,  Vermont,  329. 

Essex  County  Medical  Society,  775 
Essex  Junction,  Vermont,  424,  427,  592, 
714,  729,  754,  791. 

Essex  Junction  High  School,  427. 

Essex  Trust  Company,  729. 

Evans,  Leslie  A.,  791. 

Exmouth,  Edward  Pellew,  Viscount,  218, 
219. 

Factory  Point,  Vermont,  340. 

Fair  Haven,  Vermont,  352,  356,  357,  618, 
632,  638,  639,  650,  715,  728,  749,  807, 
820. 

Fairfax,  Vermont,  479,  485,  487,  603. 
Fairfield,  New  York,  551. 

Fairfield,  Vermont,  482,  484,  485,  486, 

490,  491,  492,  814. 

Farmers’  Bank  of  Orwell,  724. 

Farming.  (See  Agriculture.) 

Faxon,  William  H.,  643. 

Federal  Housing,  826. 

Federal  Reserve  System,  724,  725,  726, 
728,  729,  730. 

Federal  Trade  Commission,  617. 
Federalist  Party,  309,  310,  31 1,  357,  722, 
749,  751,  806,  807,  808,  809,  810,  823. 
Feed  Manufacture,  707,  709,  713. 

Feinberg,  Beniamin  F.,  817. 

Fellows,  John,  286,  287. 

Feltham,  Lieutenant,  192,  195,  196,  197. 
Fenian  Invasion,  482,  483,  487,  492,  493. 
Fermoy,  Roche  de,  245,  250,  295,  407,  517. 
Ferries,  178,  421,  471,  504,  509,  563,  566, 
582,  596. 


Ferris,  Artist,  136,  280,  301. 

Ferris,  Dr.,  682. 

Ferris,  Peter,  408. 

Ferrisburg,  Vermont,  396,  398,  402,  406, 
410,  603. 

Fertilizers,  655,  707,  713. 

Fever,  Puerperal,  405. 

“Fiasco,  The  Abercrombie,”  124-38. 

Fiddler’s  Elbow,  126. 

Filipino,  821. 

“Finance  and  Banking,”  Chapter  on,  720- 
73  !• 

Finch,  Pruyn  and  Company,  617,  618. 

Finney  Tavern,  366. 

Fire  Engine  Manufacture,  476. 

Fire  Insurance,  732,  733,  734,  744- 

Fires,  5T  1 15,  163,  173,  221,  247,  337, 

35L  387,  392,  405,  407,  408,  421,  426, 

430,  450,  451,  484,  489,  516,  517,  543, 

58o,  583,  594,  599,  61 1,  615,  695,  697, 

720,  733,  740,  794,  795. 

First  Medical  Society  of  Vermont,  770. 

First  National  Bank  of  Bennington,  730. 

First  National  Bank  of  Glens  Falls,  727. 

First  National  Bank  of  Orwell,  724. 

Fish  and  Fishing,  60,  62,  66,  148,  179,  180, 
182,  494,  500,  501,  680,  688,  696,  703, 
704,  764,  777- 

Fish  Creek,  472. 

Fisher,  Dorothy  Canfield,  332. 

Fisk,  James,  Jr.,  341. 

Fislce,  John,  95. 

Fitch,  Author,  392. 

Fitch,  an  English  Officer,  131. 

“Five  Nations,”  18,  20,  21,  22,  25,  28,  29, 
30,  41,  46,  47,  48,  49,  53,  55,  65. 

Flagg,  Azariah,  751. 

Flagstones,  470. 

Flax  Mills.  (See  Textile  Manufacture.) 

Fleming  Museum,  759. 

Fletcher,  Vermont,  478,  482,  485,  486. 

Floods,  45,  405,  423-25,  438,  439,  45  L 
452,  489,  567,  689,  694. 

Florida,  310. 

Flour  Mills,  476,  484. 

Folsom,  Captain,  79. 

Forbes,  John,  125. 

Forest,  Fish  and  Game  Commission,  606, 
610,  614,  622. 

Forest  Preserves,  609,  694,  695,  697,  698. 

“Forest  Products,  Lumber  and  Other,” 
Chapter  on,  599-622. 

Forests,  7,  u,  54,  70,  130,  157,  172,  176, 
178,  179,  181,  207,  215,  253,  256,  300, 
360,  420,  427,  499,  520,  599-622,  680, 
683,  691,  694-96,  699,  704,  720.  (See 
also  Lumber  and  Timber.) 

Fort  Amherst,  141. 

Fort  Ann,  New  York,  8,  io,  II,  51,  56, 
1 19,  137,  244,  247,  248,  249,  253,  254, 
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256,  270,  273,  301,  374,  380,  381,  382, 

383,  386,  389,  392,  574,  578,  627. 

Fort  Ann  Mountains,  381. 

"Fort  Blunder,”  322,  443. 

Fort  Carillon,  83,  84,  87,  97,  108,  116, 
1 17,  141,  323,  497,  5i8. 

Fort  Cassin,  316,  421. 

Fort  Chambly,  46,  48,  51,  56,  64,  123, 
199,  204,  206,  209,  302. 

Fort  Clinton,  62,  282. 

Fort  Constitution,  282. 

Fort  Crown  Point.  (See  Crown  Point.) 
Fort  Dayton,  267,  268. 

Fort  Dummer,  155. 

Fort  Duquesne,  124,  125,  138. 

Fort  Edward,  New  York,  4,  5,  9,  10,  11, 
51,  56,  62,  69,  82,  89,  99,  100,  101,  103, 
105,  106,  108,  109,  1 16,  1 18,  1 19,  126, 

127,  135,  136,  155,  163,  249,  253,  256, 

257,  270,  282,  287,  288,  299,  301,  302, 

370,  373,  374,  375,  376,  377,  378,  383, 

384,  516,  535,  537,  568,  574,  575,  576, 

578,  585,  590,  594,  597,  61 1,  680,  681, 

729. 

Fort  Ethan  Allen,  423. 

Fort  Frederick,  422. 

Fort  Frontenac,  54,  133,  137,  138. 

Fort  Gage,  139,  543. 

Fort  George,  70,  99,  134,  139,  140,  174, 
198,  230,  244,  256,  301,  302,  314,  536, 
543- 

Fort  Johnson,  268. 

Fort  Levis,  143. 

Fort  Lyman,  69,  70,  71,  72,  73,  79,  80,  81. 
Fort  Mackinac,  Michigan,  771. 

Fort  Massachusetts,  63,  64,  72,  387. 

Fort  Miller,  374,  377,  555,  567,  574. 

Fort  Montgomery,  7,  282,  288,  322.  444. 
Fort  Mud,  383. 

Fort  Nassau,  27. 

Fort  Neilson,  274. 

Fort  Niagara,  68,  139,  142.  (Also  see 
Niagara.) 

Fort  Nicholson,  56,  374,  383. 

Fort  Orange,  27,  28,  30,  34,  468. 

Fort  Ranger,  365. 

Fort  Richelieu,  45. 

Fort  Rutland,  365. 

Fort  St.  Anne,  46,  47,  153,  527,  531- 
Fort  St.  Frederic,  58,  60,  62,  65,  67,  68, 
70,  82,  84,  85,  1 15,  141,  153,  154,  396, 
497,  498,  501,  563. 

Fort  Salem,  389,  390. 

Fort  Stanwix,  260,  261,  267,  268,  270, 
273,  471- 

Fort  Ticonderoga.  (See  Ticonderoga.) 
Fort  Vaudreuil,  518. 

Fort  Warren,  353. 

Fort  William  Henry,  30,  70,  80,  82,  83, 


85,  86,  87-110,  hi,  1 16,  1 19,  132,  139, 
184,  253,  497,  515,  536,  542,  687. 

"Fort  William  Henry,  Capture  of,”  87- 
no. 

Fort  William  Henry  Hotel,  543,  687. 

Fort  Williams,  137,  390. 

Foucault,  Frangois,  154,  527,  528. 

Fourteen-Mile  Island,  540,  586. 

Fox,  Dixon  Ryan,  743. 

Fox,  Norman,  612. 

Fox,  William  F.,  610,  61 1,  614,  622. 

Fox  Brothers,  61 1. 

Foy,  Martin,  762. 

France  and  the  French,  10,  19,  22,  25,  26, 
29-3B  34-4L  43-154,  184,  223,  224,  229, 
252*  293-95,  396,  414,  415,  422,  435,  436, 
445,  472,  480,  494,  497,  501,  562,  607, 
680,  787,  796,  798,  820. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  66,  126,  149,  158, 
209,  294,  295,  562. 

Franklin,  Vermont,  483,  486,  487,  488, 
492. 

"Franklin  County,”  Chapter  on,  478-95. 

Franklin  County  Medical  Society,  77 5. 

Franklin  County,  New  York,  370,  372, 
435,  438,  442,  443,  445,  452,  496,  511, 
512,  513,  514,  670. 

Franklin  County  Savings  Bank  and  Trust 
Company,  729. 

Franklin  County,  Vermont,  175,  327,  329, 
397,  413,  414,  427,  478-95,  526,  527,  529, 
530,  603,  607,  631,  644,  647,  665,  669, 
670,  714,  715,  716,  718,  72 9,  752,  766, 
785,  814,  817,  820,  821. 

Franklin  Pond,  487. 

Fraser,  Simon,  234,  245,  246,  247,  257, 
258,  274,  276,  277,  283,  284,  285,  286, 
298,  337,  358,  476. 

Fredenburgh,  Mr.,  607. 

Frederick  the  Great,  61,  67,  85,  144,  145. 

Free  Banking  System,  725. 

Free  Church,  784. 

Freehold,  New  Jersey,  462. 

Freehold,  New  York  ( Saratoga  County) , 
462. 

“Free-love”  Colony,  449,  681. 

Freeman’s  Farm,  271,  275,  277,  285,  382. 

Freeport  Doctrine,  814. 

Free-Soil  Party,  812. 

Fremont,  John  Charles,  812. 

French,  J.  H.,  576,  733. 

French,  The.  (See  France  and  the 
French.) 

“French  Black  Robes,”  37,  41. 

French  and  Indian  War.  (See  War, 
French  and  Indian.) 

French  Indians,  29,  65,  96. 

French  Mountain,  72,  73,  136,  137,  552. 

Friends  Lake,  534,  545. 

Friends  Point,  548. 
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Friends,  Society  of.  (See  Quakers.) 
Frontenac,  Louis  de  Buade,  48,  49,  51, 
53,  54,  8 7. 

Frost,  Robert,  345,  800. 

Fruit,  14,  18,  461,  488,  493,  520,  522,  532, 
653,  655,  656,  659,  660,  670,  672,  680, 
781. 

Fullington,  John,  486. 

Fullington,  Lamoille,  486. 

Fulton,  Robert,  579. 

Fulton  County,  New  York,  372,  455,  456, 
464,  465. 

Fur  Trade,  26,  27,  29,  30,  31,  46,  53,  55, 
65,  138,  179,  309,  393,  438,  468,  494, 
497,  564,  565,  720. 

Furnace  Hollow,  New  York,  382. 
Furniture  Manufacture,  490,  618,  707, 
710,  714. 

Gage,  Thomas,  126,  139,  185. 

Galusha,  Jonas,  808. 

Galway,  New  York,  458,  461,  465,  466, 

471. 

Gambling,  685,  781. 

Game  and  Hunting,  179,  182,  680,  688, 
695,  696,  704,  764,  777.  (Also  see  Bears, 
Birds,  Deer,  Fish,  Moose,  Panthers, 
Wolves.) 

Ganouskie  Bay,  97,  98. 

“Ganouskie”  (steamboat),  584. 
Gansevoort,  Peter,  165,  260,  261,  267,  268, 

471. 

Gansevoort,  New  York,  471. 

Garfield,  James  Abram,  341. 

Garnet,  14,  550,  640-42,  647. 

Gamier,  Julien,  35. 

Garrison,  William  Lloyd,  335,  750. 

Gas,  Carbonic  Acid,  683. 

Gasoline  Boats,  705. 

Gates,  Horatio,  21 1,  213,  214,  222,  223, 
236,  237,  238,  239,  240,  250,  269,  270, 

271,  272,  273,  274,  275,  276,  277,  278, 

279,  280,  282,  284,  285,  286,  287,  288, 

289,  290,  291,  292,  295,  296,  297,  298, 

472,  476. 

Genesee  County,  New  York,  372. 
“Gentleman  Johnny.”  (See  Burgoyne, 
John.) 

“Geologic  Heritage,  Our,”  1-15. 

Geology,  1-15,  690. 

George,  King,  44,  61,  69,  94,  130,  144,  160, 
165,  193,  208,  228,  232,  251,  254,  305, 
333,  37L  383,  429. 

Georgia,  Vermont,  479,  485,  487,  488,  490. 
Georgia  Bay,  487. 

Germain,  George,  259,  260,  269,  282,  290, 
296,  297. 

Germany  and  Germans,  31,  92,  124,  127, 

227,  230,  231,  232,  234,  235,  240,  262, 

264,  265,  273,  278,  283,  284,  285,  290, 

291,  296,  353,  421,  429,  430,  489,  680, 

773- 


Geyser  Spring,  474. 

Giant  of  the  Valley  (mountain),  506. 

Gibraltar,  186,  249. 

Gibson,  Ernest  Willard,  817. 

Gibson,  Mr.,  426. 

Gillespie,  Author,  567. 

Gilliland,  Elizabeth,  502,  503. 

Gilliland,  William,  9,  155,  156,  164,  440, 
444,  498,  499,  502,  503,  515,  522,  607. 

Gilson  and  Woodfin,  635. 

Glaciers,  and  Ice  Age,  4,  5,  6,  8,  535,  552, 
631,  632. 

Glass  Manufacture,  420,  453,  708. 

Glastenbury,  Vermont,  329,  338. 

“Gleaner”  (canal  boat),  573. 

Glen,  John,  546. 

Glen  Lake,  552. 

Glens  Falls  Group,  734,  737,  823. 

Glens  Falls  Indemnity  Company,  547,  737, 
738,  823. 

Glens  Falls  Insurance  Company,  136,  280, 
301,  547,  735-40. 

Glens  Falls  Investing  Corporation,  737, 
738. 

Glens  Falls  Mutual  Dividend  Insurance 
Company,  734,  735. 

Glens  Falls  National  Bank  and  Trust 
Company,  728. 

Glens  Falls,  New  York,  4,  5,  9,  135,  155, 
156,  157,  174,  234,  288,  301,  388,  438, 
464,  5i6,  535,  537,  542,  546,  547,  549, 
552,  556,  570,  57L  575-77,  590,  595,  597, 
602,  604,  609,  61 1,  612,  616,  617,  638, 
644,  646,  649,  711-14,  716,  718,  727,  728, 
729,  733,  734,  736-4L  755,  766,  775,  783, 
813,  815,  816,  824. 

“Glens  Falls  Observer”  (newspaper),  747. 

“Glens  Falls  Post-Star”  (newspaper),  752, 
754- 

“Glens  Falls  Times”  (newspaper),  752, 
825. 

Glove  Manufacture,  707,  710,  711. 

“Gloversville  Leader-Republican”  (news¬ 
paper),  824. 

Gold,  432,  473,  543. 

Golf,  706. 

Gordon,  James,  460. 

Gore  Mountain,  701. 

Gores,  359,  360,  362,  406,  433,  482,  489, 
495- 

Goshen,  Vermont,  402,  403. 

Gosselin,  Leon  E.,  798. 

Gove,  M.  B.,  404. 

“Governor  of  Lake  George,”  198. 

Grain.  (See  Agriculture,  Gristmills.) 

Grand  Isle,  Vermont,  7,  217,  308,  526,  527, 
530,  53L  768. 

Grand  Isle  County,  Vermont,  327,  397, 
413,  578,  526-33,  631,  644,  647,  669,  670, 
680,  714,  715,  718,  730,  752,  784,  785,  814, 
820,  821. 
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“Grand  Isle  County,”  Chapter  on,  526-33. 

Grand  Union  Hotel,  475,  683. 

Granite,  15,  396,  637,  647,  687. 

Grant,  Ulysses  Simpson,  477. 

Granville,  New  York,  14,  384,  386,  638, 
640,  650,  712,  729. 

Granville,  Vermont,  397,  403,  820. 

Graphite,  New  York,  549,  643. 

Graphite  (mineral),  14,  389,  519,  642-44, 
648. 

Graves,  Frank  P.,  792. 

Gray,  Asa,  505. 

Gray,  Thomas,  762. 

Gray  Peak,  9,  505. 

Great  Britain  Attempts  to  Seize  Vermont, 
165,  306. 

Great  Britain  Captures  New  Amsterdam, 
7,  46. 

Great  Britain  Wins  France’s  American 
Possessions,  145,  148. 

Great  Britain.  (Also  see  England,  Ireland, 
Scotland,  Wales,  War,  Revolutionary, 
War  of  1812.) 

Great  Britain’s  Army  Surrenders,  289, 

299,  3o6,  392. 

Great  Carrying  Place,  10,  11. 

Great  Lakes,  96,  114. 

Great  Meadow  Prison,  765. 

Great  Ravine,  286. 

Greeley,  Horace,  363,  746,  750,  763,  819. 

Green,  John  Richard,  65,  149. 

Green  Island,  128,  540,  687. 

Green  Mountain  Boys,  161,  162,  163,  164, 
173,  183,  184-203,  204,  205,  207,  212, 
235,  246,  301,  331,  333,  334,  336,  339, 

345,  352,  354,  355,  361,  3 7L  386,  398, 

409,  420,  619,  749,  760,  806,  808. 

“Green  Mountain  Boys  in  Action,  The,” 
184-203. 

Green  Mountain  Junior  College,  363,  798. 

Green  Mountain  National  Forest,  360,  695. 

Green  Mountain  Parkway,  814. 

Green  Mountains,  1,  2,  5,  11,  13,  15,  22, 
56,  164,  165,  167,  187,  191,  205,  300,  304, 
305,  328,  330,  336,  345,  346,  348,  359, 

360,  364,  366,  385,  397,  402,  404,  414, 

454,  479,  57L  596,  603,  631,  670,  689-94, 
75L  753- 

Greenbush,  New  York,  373. 

Greene  County,  New  York,  372. 

Greenfield,  New  York,  38^,  458,  463,  464, 
466,  467,  469,  473,  477- 

Greenwich,  New  York,  176,  376,  378,  380, 
384,  385,  57L  704.  708,  712,  729,  766. 

Greenwich,  Rhode  Island,  385. 

Grenville  Ocean,  Sea,  and  Formation,  1,  2. 

Griffith,  Silas,  355. 

Griggs,  Mr.,  529. 

Gristmills,  156,  163,  178,  350,  356,  361,  364, 
382,  391,  41 1,  423,  426,  449,  351,  463, 
469,  500,  520,  522,  5 46,  54 7,  558,  654, 
655,  709. 


Griswold,  Rufus  Wilmot,  350. 

Grog  Bay,  503. 

Gutenberg,  Johannes,  745. 

“Gypsy”  (horseboat),  563. 

Hadley,  New  York,  458,  463,  464,  466, 

467,  47L  7 11. 

Hague,  New  York,  519,  538,  547,  548,  549, 
557,  58o,  643,  644. 

Haldimand,  Frederick,  142,  185,  304,  305, 

375,  528. 

“Half  Moon”  (ship),  26. 

Halfmoon,  New  York,  457,  462,  463,  467, 

468,  475,  476,  607. 

Halfmoon  Point,  New  York,  476. 
Halfway  Brook,  117,  135,  137,  181,  301, 

556. 

Halfway  House,  72,  137. 

Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  94,  108. 

Hall,  C.  Eleanor,  751. 

Hall,  Henry  D,  332,  335. 

Hall,  Samuel  Read,  794. 

Hall,  Historian,  625. 

Hall,  Mr.,  346. 

Hall  of  Springs,  Saratoga  Spa,  474,  574. 
Halsey,  Francis  Whiting,  173. 

Hamilton,  Alexander,  167,  722,  807,  808, 
809. 

Hamilton,  Milton  W.,  745,  751. 

Hamilton,  Military  Officer,  274. 

Hamilton  County,  New  York,  372,  455, 
464,  496,  508,  51 1,  535,  549,  556,  821. 
Hammond,  Jabez  Delano,  747. 
Hammondville,  New  York,  624,  626,  628. 
Hampton,  Wade,  315,  419. 

Hampton,  New  York,  371,  386,  638. 
Hancock,  Vermont,  403. 

Hand’s  Cove,  193,  196,  352,  409. 
Hanover,  House  of,  61,  228,  429. 
Hapsburg,  House  of,  55. 

Harbor  Islands,  91,  547. 

Harding,  Warren  Gamaliel,  815. 
Hardware  Manufacture,  707,  710. 
Hardwick,  Massachusetts,  333. 

Hardwick,  Vermont,  360. 

Harmon,  Reuben,  343. 

Harness  and  Saddlery,  711. 

Harper’s  Ferry,  West  Virginia,  513. 
Harrington,  Mr.,  355. 

Harris,  Gilbert,  554,  558. 

Harris,  Moses,  554,  558. 

Harris,  William,  554,  555,  558. 

Harrisena,  New  York,  156,  554. 

Harrison,  Benjamin,  635,  812,  815,  816. 
Harrison,  William  Henry,  314,  812. 

Hart,  Emma,  799. 

Hartford,  Connecticut,  189,  200,  410,  810. 
Hartford.  New  York,  382,  386,  775. 
Harvard  College,  505. 

Harwick,  Vermont,  360. 

Hat  Manufacture,  765. 

Hatch,  Charles,  521. 
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Hathorn  Spring,  474. 

Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  56. 

Haviland,  William,  116,  1 18,  143,  144. 
Hawkins,  George  K.,  795. 

Hay,  William,  448. 

Hay  (grass),  658,  665,  670. 

Hayes,  Rutherford  Birchard,  812,  816. 
Haystack  Mountain,  505. 

Hearst,  William  Randolph,  616,  617. 
Hebron,  Connecticut,  386. 

Hebron,  New  York,  371,  386,  389,  638. 
Hedrick,  Ulysses  Prentiss,  652. 

Heirn,  Judge,  504. 

“Hell’s  Gate,”  488. 

Hemp,  424,  768. 

Henderson,  David,  51 1. 

Hendrick,  King  (Indian),  30,  32,  72,  73, 
74.76,  78. 

Henrietta  Marie,  Queen,  45. 

Henry,  John,  31 1. 

“Heritage,  Our  Geologic,”  1-15. 
Herkimer,  Nicholas,  260,  261,  296. 
Herkimer  County,  New  York,  372. 
“Hermit  of  Lake  George,”  540. 

Herrick,  Samuel,  194,  198,  217,  353,  392. 
Herrick  Mountain,  359. 

Herrington,  Theophilus,  355,  763. 

Hesse,  Landgrave  of,  231. 

Hessians,  285,  296. 

Hiawatha,  20,  21,  33. 

High  Rock  Spring,  473,  474,  682,  683. 
Highgate,  Vermont,  486,  488,  489,  492, 
493,  603,  644. 

Highgate  Center,  Vermont,  817. 

Highgate  Springs,  Vermont,  489. 
Highlands,  The,  282. 

Highways.  (See  Roads.) 

Hill,  J.  Henry,  540. 

Hill,  John,  57. 

Hill,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  247,  248,  249. 
Hillicker,  John,  494. 

Hinckley,  Thomas,  508. 

Hindustan,  67. 

Hine,  Abel,  425. 

Hinesburg,  Vermont,  425,  428,  429,  502. 
Hinman,  Colonel,  202,  203. 

Hockey,  701. 

Hocquart,  Giles,  153,  154,  396. 
Hodenosaunee,  17. 

Hog  Island,  540. 

Hogan,  Arthur  Rush,  775. 

Hog’s  Back  Mountain,  380. 

“Hogtown,”  New  York,  382. 

Holbourne,  Admiral,  94,  95. 

Holden,  Austin  Wells,  19,  80,  181,  537, 
555- 

Holland,  27,  28,  46,  55,  294,  469.  (Also  see 
Dutch. ) 

Hooper,  F.  C.,  641. 

Hoosic,  New  York,  165,  333. 

Hoosic  River,  10,  63,  341,  379. 

Hoosick  Patent,  379. 


Hoover,  Herbert  Clark,  812,  814. 

Hope,  Mount,  238,  243,  244. 

Horicon,  New  York,  538,  545,  547,  549, 
557- 

“Horicon”  (steamboat),  586. 

Horse  Racing,  454,  475,  571,  586,  596,  597, 
663,  664,  685,  692,  693,  701,  706,  762, 
781. 

Horseback  Riding,  706. 

Horsehaven,  685. 

Horses,  Miscellaneous,  13,  74,  1 1 5,  181, 
229,  258,  261,  262,  264,  285,  366,  375, 
393,  663,  664,  670,  692,  780.  (Also  see 
Horse  Racing.) 

Horticulture,  659. 

Horton,  Military  Officer,  300. 

Hosiery  Mills,  475,  710,  711,  712. 

Hoskins,  Historian,  600. 

Hospitals  and  Sanatoriums,  89,  335,  362, 
477,  515,  688,  765,  773-75,  777-  (Also  see 
Caverly,  Little  Red,  New  York  State 
Hospital,  Putnam  Memorial,  St.  Mary’s, 
Saranac  Laboratory,  Vermont  State 
Sanatorium.) 

Hotel  Champlain,  451,  687. 

Hotels,  377,  451,  459,  475,  493,  516,  538, 
543,  584,  683,.  685-87,  691,  777.  (Also  see 
Abbott  Chain,  Grand  Union,  Leland, 
Mohican,  Sagamore,  Union  Hall.)  (Also 
see  Houses.) 

Hough,  Benjamin,  346. 

Housatonic  River  and  Valley,  20. 

House-Raisings,  177. 

Howard  National  Bank  and  Trust  Com¬ 
pany,  727. 

Howe,  George  Augustus,  125,  126,  129, 
130,  13 1,  132,  323,  545. 

Howe,  Harland  Bradley,  818. 

Howe,  William,  228,  240,  241,  257,  259, 
260,  269,  281,  282,  296,  297. 

Howe  Scales,  365. 

Hubbard,  Thomas,  358. 

Hubbardton,  Vermont,  246,  249,  250,  273, 
339,  349,  352,  357,  358,  362,  363,  603. 

Hubbell’s  Falls,  Vermont,  424. 

“Huddle,  The,”  538. 

Hudson,  Henry,  26,  43. 

Hudson,  New  York,  721. 

Hudson  Bay,  58. 

Hudson  Falls,  New  York,  90,  135,  155, 
377,  378,  383,  384,  387,  389,  516,  61 1, 
644,  645,  708,  712,  729,  755,  816,  818. 

Hudson  Falls  Chamber  of  Commerce,  377, 

384,  645. 

Hudson  River  Boats,  583. 

Hudson  River  Connected  With  Lake 
Champlain,  624. 

Hudson  River,  Discovery  of,  26-27. 

Hudson  River  and  Falls,  View  of,  377. 

Hudson  River  Ferries,  563. 

Hudson  River,  First  Bridges  over,  567. 
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Hudson  River,  Log  Rafts  in,  51 1,  516, 
546,  601-04,  609,  611-13,  694. 

Hudson  River,  Source  and  Course  of,  9- 
11,  141,  496,  508,  535. 

Hughes,  Charles  Evans,  766,  813,  815. 

Hull,  Clarence,  766. 

Hull,  William,  312,  314. 

Hungerford,  Vermont,  492. 

Hunting.  (See  Game  and  Hunting.) 

Huntington,  Vermont,  416,  417,  425,  426, 
428,  434- 

Huntsburgh,  Vermont,  486. 

Hurd,  Author,  453,  595. 

Huron  Indians,  19,  29,  35,  41,  449. 

Hutchinson,  Charles,  386,  387. 

Hyde,  Author,  571,  578. 

Ice  Sheets.  (See  Glaciers.) 

Iceboats,  701. 

Illinois,  576,  652,  733. 

Independence,  Mount,  21 1,  238,  239,  243, 

245,  270,  300,  395,  407. 

Independent  Church,  785. 

India,  67,  148. 

“Indian  John,”  359. 

“Indian  Meets  White  Civilization,”  16-42. 

Indian  River,  9,  386,  508. 

Indians,  7,  n,  16-42,  47-51,  53-56,  62-66, 
69-74,  77,  79-82,  85,  87-98,  100-09,  in- 
114,  1x6-23,  126,  131,  135,  138,  140, 
143,  144,  147-51,  155,  156,  169,  171,  182, 
187,  198,  215-19,  226-28,  230-36,  240-43, 

246,  249,  253,  256,  258-62,  265-68,  273, 
278,  291,  296,  299-302,  307,  309,  312, 
314,  321,  331,  351,  358,  363-65,  367,  37i, 
373,  375,  380,  383,  390,  395,  399-401, 
412-16,  421-23,  426,  429,  430,  435,  444, 
448,  449,  455-57,  459-6i,  463,  466,  472, 
473,  477,  479,  494,  495,  497,  500,  503, 
509,  51 1,  520,  527,  536-42,  547,  548, 
55i,  555,  556,  560,  561,  620,  652,  653, 
654,  663,  681,  683,  685,  720,  745,  767, 
768,  787,  821.  (Also  see  Abenaki,  Algon¬ 
quin,  Canadian,  Cayuga,  Cherokee,  Cree, 
England’s  Indian  Allies,  Erie,  Five  Na¬ 
tions,  French,  Hendrick,  Hiawatha,  Ho- 
denosaunee,  Huron,  Influence,  Iroquois, 
Kryn,  Le  Loup,  Minne-Ha-Ha,  Mo¬ 
hawk,  Mohican,  Montagnais,  Neshobe, 
Ojibwa,  Oneida,  Onondaga,  Osserne- 
non,  Outaouac,  Podunk,  Sabattis,  St. 
Francis,  Shawnee,  Tanacharison,  Te- 
cumseh,  Tuscarora,  Vermont’s  Indian 
Relics.) 

“Industrial  Change,”  Chapter  on,  707-19. 

“Inflexible”  (ship),  217,  236,  247. 

Influence  of  Indian  on  White  Man,  41-42. 

Insanity,  765. 

“Insurance,”  Chapter  on,  732-41. 

Insurance  Organizations :  Ascutney  Fire 
Insurance  Company,  732 ;  Commerce 
Casualty  Company,  737;  Commerce  In¬ 


surance  Company,  737,  738 ;  County  In¬ 
surance  Organization,  733 ;  Dividend 
Mutual  Insurance  Company,  733 ;  Fire 
Insurance,  732-34,  744;  Glens  Falls 
Group,  734,  737,  823;  Glens  Falls  In¬ 
demnity  Company,  547,  737.  738,  823; 
Glens  Falls  Insurance  Company,  136, 
280,  301,  547,  735-40;  Glens  Falls  In¬ 
vesting  Corporation,  737,  738 ;  Glens 
Falls  Mutual  Dividend  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  734,  735 ;  Life  Insurance,  733,  734, 
815;  Marine  Insurance,  732,  733;  Me¬ 
tropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  477, 
774;  Northern  New  York  Mutual  In¬ 
surance  Company,  733 ;  Spectator  Fire 
Index,  738;  Vermont  Accident  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  734;  Vermont  Fire  In¬ 
surance  Company,  733. 

International  Paper  Company,  616,  617. 

Inverawe,  Castle  of,  126,  134,  135. 

Ira,  Vermont,  352,  358,  359. 

Ireland  and  the  Irish,  88,  206,  357,  389, 
445,  459,  460,  469,  482,  492,  498,  55Q 
749,  820. 

Irish,  John,  368. 

Irish,  William,  368. 

Iron  Mines  and  Manufacture,  14,  178,  347, 
351,  354,  357,  362,  367,  368,  386,  405, 

406,  41 1,  423,  432,  438,  439,  440,  441, 

442,  445,  446,  447,  448,  449,  451,  452, 

453,  473,  493,  495,  499,  500,  501,  502, 

503,  504,  505,  506,  507,  508,  509,  510, 

5ii,  5X2,  516,  519,  524,  565,  573,  576, 

614,  623-31,  647,  648,  649,  690,  710,  765. 

Irona,  New  York,  439. 

Irondale,  New  York,  453. 

Iroquois  Indians,  6,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21, 

22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  31,  32, 

33,  35,  36,  37,  4i,  42,  44,  45,  46,  47,  48, 

49,  50,  51,  53,  54,  55,  56,  61,  62  63,  64, 

65,  67,  68,  69,  74,  76,  82,  87,  96,  108, 
127,  129,  142,  147,  149,  260,  299,  395, 

396,  397,  414,  435,  449,  455,  456,  457, 

479,  497,  517,  536,  548,  551,  56i,  682, 

787.  _ 

Iroquois  Mountain,  511. 

“Iroscocia,”  449. 

“Island  City,”  Vermont,  533. 

“Island  Harbor  House,”  583. 

Islands.  (See  As  You  Were,  Crab,  Crown, 
Diamond,  Dome,  Fourteen-Mile,  Grand 
Isle,  Green,  Harbor,  Hog,  Isle  aux 
Noix,  Isle  LaMotte,  Isle  Sainte- 
Therese,  Long,  Mother  Bunch,  Phan¬ 
tom,  Recluse,  Sagamore,  Schuyler, 
Seneca,  Sherman,  Tea,  Thousand, 
Vicars.) 

Isle  aux  Noix,  140,  141,  143,  206,  210,  317. 

Isle  LaMotte,  Vermont,  7,  46,  123,  153, 
206,  2x5,  442,  478,  495,  516,  526,  527, 
528,  53i,  532,  631,  636,  644,  787. 

Isle  Sainte-Therese,  143. 
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Italy,  10,  92,  638,  820. 

Izard,  George,  317. 

Jackson,  Andrew,  315,  387,  723,  81 1. 
Jackson,  New  York,  374,  379,  387,  389, 
390- 

Jackson’s  Gore,  360. 

Jails,  457,  459,  510,  51 1,  749,  759,  762, 
765,  801,  806. 

James,  Jesse,  467. 

James,  King,  61. 

“James  Caldwell”  (steamboat),  580,  586. 
Jamestown,  Virginia,  49. 

Japanese,  821. 

Jay,  John,  167,  481,  504,  583,  807,  809. 
Jay,  New  York,  499,  502,  504,  505,  506, 
508,  523,  524,  614,  627. 

Jay,  Mount,  II. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  234,  357,  750,  808,  809. 
Jefferson  County,  New  York,  372. 
Jefferson  County,  Vermont,  413. 

Jeffords,  Olin  M.,  818. 

Jenison,  Silas  H.,  662. 

Jericho,  Vermont,  426,  427,  428,  431. 
Jessup  Brothers,  234,  463. 

Jessup’s  Landing,  New  York,  463,  464, 

615. 

Jesuits,  6,  34,  35,  38,  40,  4L  45,  9L  92,  95, 
98,  456,  494,  517,  536,  540,  786. 

Jewish  Church,  783,  784,  785. 

Joan  of  Arc,  35. 

Jogues,  Isaac,  35,  36,  37,  38,  39,  40,  44,  45, 
49,  456,  501,  517,  536,  685,  786,  788. 
“John  Jay”  (steamboat),  583,  586. 
“Johnnycake  Corners,”  New  York,  382, 
Johns,  Jehiel,  426. 

Johnsburg,  New  York,  545,  549,  550,  557, 
640. 

Johnsburg  Corners,  New  York,  550. 
Johnson,  Eden,  402. 

Johnson,  John,  300,  302. 

Johnson,  Molly  (Brant),  Mrs.,  25,  26, 
260. 

Johnson,  William,  25,  26,  30,  31,  44,  46, 
64,  65,  68,  69,  70,  7 1,  72,  73,  74,  76,  77, 
78,  79,  80,  81,  82,  83,  84,  95,  100,  108, 
1 14,  1 15,  131,  142,  143,  148,  260,  457, 
459,  474,  543,  566,  682. 

Johnson,  Colonel,  270,  271. 

Johnson,  Historian,  375. 

Johnson  Family,  260. 

Johnson,  Vermont,  478. 

Johnstown,  New  York,  300. 

Joncaire,  a  French  Officer,  55,  56. 

Jones,  David,  258,  387,  470. 

“Journal  of  the  Times”  (newspaper),  750. 
Judd,  Eben  W.,  632. 

Judges.  (See  Courts  and  Courthouses.) 

Kalm,  Peter,  59,  154,  374,  561,  563. 
Kansas-Nebraska  Act,  814. 

Kaolin,  647,  715. 


Kaskekouke  (Hoosic  River),  63. 
Kayaderosseras  Patent,  456,  457,  536. 
Keeler’s  Bay,  Vermont,  533. 

Keene,  New  York,  502,  504,  505,  506,  51 1, 
512,  514,  523,  524,  614,  626. 

Keene  Center,  New  York,  507. 

Keene  Valley,  New  York,  507. 

“Keepers  of  the  Hearth-fire,”  18. 
“Keepers  of  the  Western  Door,  The,”  18. 
Keese  Family,  441. 

Keeseville,  New  York,  188,  202,  441,  500, 
507,  553,  7io,  730. 

Keeseville  Chamber  of  Commerce,  188, 
202,  216,  255,  553. 

Kendall,  Edward  A.,  41 1. 

Kendall’s  Medicines,  485. 

Kennebec  River,  191,  207,  250. 

Kentucky,  270,  310,  357,  653,  807,  808. 
Killington,  Vermont,  366. 

Killington  Peak,  11,  366. 

Kills.  (See  Rivers,  Brooks  and  Creeks.) 
Kilmer,  Clarence  Broughton,  765. 

King,  Gideon,  418,  564,  565,  579. 

Kings  County,  New  York,  372. 
Kingsbury,  New  York,  155,  371,  375,  376, 
387,  388,  389. 

Kingston,  New  York,  5,  300. 

Kingston,  Ontario,  31 1,  581. 

Kingston,  Vermont,  403. 

Knechtel,  Author,  610. 

Knitting  Mills,  475,  476,  707,  710,  71 1, 
712. 

Knowlton’s  Gore,  482. 

Knox,  Henry,  197. 

Koch,  Robert,  773. 

Kollecker,  W.  F.,  507,  541. 

Kosciuszko,  Thaddeus,  272. 

Kryn  (an  Indian),  50. 

Labradorean  Ice  Sheet,  4. 

Lacolle,  Quebec,  312. 

Lafayette,  Marie  Jean  Paul  Roch  Yves 
Gilbert  Motier,  Marquis  de,  1 66,  299, 
420. 

La  Fleche  College,  35. 

Lafontaine  Grants,  527. 

La  Force,  a  French  Officer,  123. 

La  Frombois,  John,  436,  437,  444. 

“Lake  Albany,”  5. 

Lake  Bomoseen,  9,  246,  348,  352,  358,  638. 
Lake  Carmi,  487. 

Lake  Champlain,  Bridge  Across,  693. 
Lake  Champlain  Claimed  by  three  Na¬ 
tions,  49,  416,  435,  444,  497. 

Lake  Champlain,  Commercial  Navigation 
of,  418,  420,  430,  564,  565,  568. 

Lake  Champlain,  Dimensions,  7. 

Lake  Champlain,  Discovery  of,  22. 

Lake  Champlain,  Fish  of,  60,  179. 

Lake  Champlain,  Geography,  7-1 1,  58,  84, 
389,  395,  404,  413,  454,  582,  687. 

Lake  Champlain,  Indians  of,  16-19. 
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Lake  Champlain,  Naval  Control  of,  214, 
222,  224,  226,  249,  307. 

Lake  Champlain  and  Ogdensburg  Rail¬ 
road,  590. 

Lake  Champlain,  Origin,  4-6. 

Lake  Champlain  Region,  Population,  307- 
308. 

Lake  Champlain  Resort  Area,  687. 

Lake  Champlain,  Settlements  on,  153-55, 
398,  494- 

Lake  Champlain  Steamboat  Company,  579, 
582. 

Lake  Champlain  Steamboats,  579,  581-88. 

Lake  Champlain,  Various  Names  of,  44, 
145- 

Lake  Champlain,  Views,  3,  52,  96,  216. 

“Lake  Corlaer,”  44,  46. 

Lake  Dunmore,  404,  408. 

Lake  Erie,  17,  19,  312,  314,  319. 

Lake  George  (village),  New  York,  10, 
100,  542,  543,  558,  575,  597,  687,  729, 
754- 

Lake  George  Association,  698,  699. 

Lake  George,  Battle  of,  26,  67-86,  233, 
474- 

Lake  George,  Claimed  by  three  Nations, 
49,  65,  hi,  145,  184,  322,  536. 

Lake  George  Coffee  House,  759. 

Lake  George,  Dimensions  of,  9. 

Lake  George,  Discovery  of,  38-40,  44,  49, 
536. 

Lake  George,  First  Hotel  on,  538,  686. 

Lake  George,  First  Settlers  on,  308,  540. 

Lake  George  formerly  “Lac  du  St.  Sacra¬ 
ment,”  33,  44,  69. 

Lake  George,  Islands  in,  7,  9,  381,  534, 
540.  543- 

Lake  George  “Narrows,”  117,  381,  587. 
(Also  see  Narrows.) 

Lake  George,  Origin  of,  552. 

Lake  George,  Outlet  of,  84,  535. 

Lake  George,  Purity  of,  139,  693,  698, 
699,  787. 

Lake  George  Scenery,  374,  380,  381,  389, 
454,  534,  543,  685. 

“Lake  George  steam  boat  company”  of 
1817,  579,  583,  585. 

“Lake  George  Steam  boat  Company”  of 

(  1854,  583,  584,  585- 

“Lake  George  Steamboat  Company,  The” 
of  1872,  584,  585. 

Lake  George  Steamboats,  579-81,  583-88. 

“Lake  George,  The  Battle  of,”  Chapter  on, 
67-86. 

Lake  George,  Transportation  on,  561,  563, 
568,  569,  579-8i,  583-88,  686,  693,  706. 

Lake  George,  Views  of,  12,  28,  107,  117, 
136. 

Lake  George’s  Famous  Precipice,  u. 

Lake  Huron,  19. 

“Lake  of  the  Iroquois,”  44. 

Lake  Luzerne,  New  York  (village),  729. 


Lake  Luzerne,  551. 

Lake  Memphremagog,  64,  122. 

Lake  Ontario,  19,  143,  228,  240,  260,  311, 
314,  572. 

Lake  Placid,  New  York,  9,  13,  496,  507, 
512,  513,  522,  523,  562,  587,  612,  679, 
688,  701,  702,  729,  774. 

Lake  Placid  Chamber  of  Commerce,  523, 
562,  587,  679. 

Lake  Pottersville,  6. 

Lake  St.  Catharine,  348,  363,  369. 

Lake  St.  Peter,  35. 

Lake  St.  Sacrament  (Lac  du  St.  Sacra¬ 
ment),  33,  37,  39,  44.  69,  517. 

Lake  Sanford,  511. 

Lake  Superior,  20. 

Lake  Tear-of-the-Qouds,  9. 

Lake  Vermont,  5. 

Lakes  and  Ponds.  (See  Argyle,  Ball- 
ston,  Bloody,  Brant,  Chateaugay,  Chazy, 
Cossayuna,  Franklin,  Friends,  Glen, 
Great,  Loon,  Onondaga,  Paradox, 
Pharaoh,  Round,  Saranac,  Saratoga, 
Schroon,  Seneca,  Silver,  Thirteenth. 

Lambert,  John,  570. 

Lamoille  County,  Vermont,  329,  397,  414, 
431,  478,  482,  486,  526. 

Lamoille  River,  8,  11,  414,  418,  422,  438, 
478,  485,  486.  _ 

La  Motte,  Admiral,  94. 

La  Motte  Isle.  (See  Isle  La  Motte.) 

Lanaudiere,  a  Canadian  Officer,  234. 

Landgrove,  Vermont,  338,  340. 

Landon,  Alfred  Manuel,  812. 

Langdon,  John,  263. 

Langlade,  a  British  Officer,  235. 

Langy,  a  French  Officer,  130,  131. 

La  Perriere  Grant,  415. 

La  Platte  River,  430. 

La  Prairie,  Quebec,  51. 

Lathes,  608. 

Laurentide  Ice  Sheet,  4. 

Laws.  (See  Acts  and  Laws.) 

Lawyers,  403,  451,  755,  756-66. 

Lead,  549. 

Lead  Hill,  New  York,  643. 

League  of  Iroquois.  (See  Iroquois  In¬ 
dians.) 

Learned,  Ebenezer,  274,  276,  277,  284,  296. 

Leather  and  Tanneries,  439,  449,  458,  464, 
465,  467,  483,  486,  509,  514.  5i6,  519, 
546,  550,  55L  556,  558,  576,  607,  613, 
614,  615,  694,  71 1. 

Lebanon,  Connecticut,  771. 

Lee,  Charles,  126. 

“Lee” (ship),  221,  503. 

“Legal  Profession,  The,”  Chapter  on,  756- 
766. 

Legislation.  (See  Acts  and  Laws.) 

Legislature,  Massachusetts,  187,  202. 

Legislature,  New  Hampshire  (General 
Court),  263. 
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Legislature,  New  York,  167,  168,  373,  375, 
377,  378,  379,  384,  390,  39i,  448,  461, 

567,  572,  573,  579,  590,  612,  684,  724, 

771,  804,  815. 

Legislature,  Vermont,  167,  168,  334,  336, 

338,  344,  354,  357,  359,  360,  364,  369, 

401,  402,  412,  416,  425,  428,  431,  432, 

488,  489,  526,  529,  530,  723,  724,  790, 

794,  795,  796,  807. 

Leicester,  Vermont,  403,  408,  409,  412. 

Leigh,  Robert  D.,  798. 

Leland  House,  516. 

Le  Loup,  Half-breed  Indian,  378,  379. 

Le  Moyne,  Simon,  35,  45. 

Leonard,  Jo,  741. 

Leopold,  Emperor,  55. 

Levis,  Duke  Frangois  de,  93,  97,  98,  100, 
103,  105,  129,  143,  542. 

Levitt,  Samuel,  427. 

Lewis,  Morgan,  508,  809. 

Lewis,  New  York,  502,  504,  508,  521,  522, 
523- 

Lewis  County,  New  York,  372. 

Lexington,  Massachusetts,  183,  187,  294. 

“Liberty”  (schooner),  198,  199,  215,  217. 

Liberty  Party,  812. 

Libraries,  182,  384,  717,  801. 

“Life”  (magazine),  666,  66 7. 

“Life  of  the  Early  Pioneer,  The,”  169-83. 

Life  Insurance,  733,  734,  815. 

Lighting,  656,  736. 

Limestone  and  Products,  1,  14,  59,  431, 
470,  489,  49L  520,  523,  547,  617,  631, 
644,  646,  647,  648,  7ii,  713- 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  352,  354,  477,  492,  750, 
813,  814. 

Lincoln,  Benjamin,  257,  263,  270,  271,  278, 
280,  281,  339. 

Lincoln,  Vermont,  404,  405,  410,  712. 

Lincoln,  Mount,  11. 

Liquor  and  Drunkenness,  26,  27,  29,  31, 
32,  34,  68,  71,  88,  95,  103,  106,  109,  139, 
177,  183,  194,  196,  199,  229,  247,  268, 

341,  361,  363,  366,  367,  401,  406,  4x9, 

421,  430,  443,  449,  483,  486,  489,  495, 

502,  503,  525,  540,  545,  546,  548,  550, 

565,  578,  653,  655,  656,  657,  681,  700, 

709,  736,  746,  750,  754,  782. 

Litchfield,  Connecticut,  799. 

Litchfield  County,  Connecticut,  402,  408, 
425- 

Little  Russell  Mack,  734,  735. 

Little  Falls  Dolomite,  13. 

“Little  Red”  Sanatorium,  773. 

Littleton,  Massachusetts,  350. 

Livingston  Family,  170,  376,  809. 

Livingston  County,  New  York,  372. 

Lockwood,  Roy,  765. 

Log  Rules,  61 1,  612. 

Logan,  Thomas,  429. 

Logging  Bees,  177,  183. 
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London,  England,  94,  164,  227,  234,  260, 
293,  333- 

Long,  Pierce,  247,  248,  250,  295. 

Long  Island  (in  Lake  Champlain),  530- 

Long  Island  (in  Lake  George),  65. 

Long  Island  (Southeastern  New  York), 
19,  315- 

Long  Island  Sound,  158. 

Loon  Lake,  534,  545. 

Lotbiniere,  Eustache  Gaspard  Michel 
Chartier  de,  84,  518. 

Lotteries,  744,  781. 

Loudoun,  Earl  of,  30,  85,  86,  92,  94,  95,  99, 
108,  no,  124,  148,  226. 

Louis,  King,  49,  54,  55,  85,  148,  294. 

Louisburg,  Nova  Scotia,  58,  61,  62,  65,  66, 
69,  94,  99,  124,  137,  138,  234,  237. 

Louisiana,  93,  576. 

Low  Hampton,  New  York,  787. 

Loyalists,  152,  266.  (Also  see  Tories.) 

Loyola,  St.  Ignatius  of,  34. 

Ludlow,  Vermont,  360. 

“Lumber  and  Other  Forest  Products,” 
Chapter  on,  599-622. 

Lumber  and  Timber,  14,  62,  89,  342,  344, 
347,  355,  358,  359,  361,  369,  380,  403, 

408,  410,  412,  416,  420,  421,  423,  426, 

427,  429,  431,  438,  439,  442,  445,  447, 

448,  450,  451,  452,  453,  463,  464,  465, 

467,  470,  471,  476,  480,  481,  483,  485, 

487,  488,  489,  494,  495,  499,  500,  501, 

502,  504,  505,  507,  508,  509,  51 1,  512, 

514,  515,  516,  519,  521,  523,  524,  535, 

537,  538,  542,  546,  547,  549,  55°,  55L 

552,  556,  557,  565,  573,  593,  599-622, 
648,  649,  678,  690,  691,  694,  710,  713, 
718.  (Also  see  Forests.) 

Lundy’s  Lane,  Pennsylvania,  315,  321. 

Lusignan,  Land  Grantee,  480. 

Lutheran  Church,  785. 

Luykosse,  Gerrard,  51. 

Luzerne,  New  York,  40,  455,  535,  542,  550, 
551,  552,  557,  615,  712. 

Lydius,  Catherine,  373. 

Lydius,  John  Henry,  62,  158,  354,  365,  373, 
376,  537- 

Lydius,  Colonel,  373,  383. 

Lyman,  Phineas,  68,  69,  77,  79,  80,  83, 
I3L  342,  383- 

Lyon,  Matthew,  332,  357,  618,  749,  750, 
807,  808,  823. 

Lyon  Mountain,  14,  439,  445,  447,  624,  625, 
626,  627,  628,  629,  649. 

McCasland,  Violet  Ruth,  775. 

McClellan,  George  Brinton,  813. 

McCracken,  Joseph,  376. 

McCrea,  Jane,  257,  258,  259,  290,  296,  297, 
298,  374,  379,  383,  387,  390,  470,  681, 
690. 

McDonald,  John,  376. 

McDonald,  Michael,  459. 
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McDonald,  Nicholas,  459. 

McElrath,  Thomas,  763. 

McGinnis,  Captain,  79. 

McGregor  Family,  477. 

McGregor  House,  477. 

McGregor,  Mount,  463,  477,  774. 

McGuinis,  a  Soldier,  90. 

Mcllwain,  Charles  Howard,  31. 

McIntyre  Mountains,  13,  511,  512. 

McKenzie,  William,  509,  563. 

McKinley,  William,  816. 

McMartin,  Judge,  506. 

McMartin,  Mount,  506. 

McNeil,  John,  421,  504,  563. 

McNeil,  Mrs.,  257,  258. 

McNeil.  (See  Ross  and  McNeil.) 

Macdonough,  Thomas,  313,  316,  318,  319, 
320,  321,  322,  392,  406,  41 1,  421,  437, 
45i,  49i,  531,  564,  623,  631,  690. 

MacGill,  Author,  567,  573. 

Machinery,  Farm.  (See  Tools,  Farm.) 

Machinery  Manufacture,  452,  476,  489, 
709,  710,  71 1,  712,  714. 

Macomb,  Alexander,  317,  318,  319,  419, 
631. 

Madison,  James,  310,  311,  314,  808,  809, 
810. 

Madison  County,  New  York,  372. 

Mahan,  Alfred  Thayer,  224. 

Mail,  366,  570,  597,  686,  748. 

Maine,  62,  207,  21 1,  250,  270,  278,  292, 
352,  484,  646,  734,  782,  821. 

Mallett,  Captain,  422. 

Mallett’s  Bay,  413,  422. 

Mallory’s  Bush,  New  York,  504. 

Malon,  New  York,  590. 

Malta,  New  York,  458,  468,  469,  473,  475. 

Manchester,  Vermont,  246,  257,  262,  263, 
264,  330,  338,  339,  340,  344,  345,  346, 
356,  36S,  426,  701,  713,  783- 

Manchester  Center,  Vermont,  338,  340, 
730. 

Manchester  Depot,  Vermont,  338,  340. 

Manhattan  Company,  723. 

Mansfield,  Mount,  u,  414,  485,  701. 

Manufacturers  National  Bank,  728. 

Manufactures  in  1929  and  1937,  709-16, 
718. 

Maple  Products  and  Equipment,  14,  420, 
460,  486,  491,  565,  618-622,  652,  653, 
656,  707,  713- 

Marble,  15,  355,  362,  364,  365,  367,  368, 
369,  406,  470,  495,  528,  532,  573,  617, 
623,  631-38,  646,  647,  648,  650,  713,  714. 

Marcy,  William  Learned,  505,  514,  751. 

Marcy,  Mount,  9,  13,  496,  505,  512. 

Maria  Theresa,  Queen,  61,  67,  85. 

Marin,  a  French  Officer,  62,  89,  96,  120, 
126,  137. 

Marine  Forms,  6. 

Marine  Insurance,  732,  733. 


Marlborough,  John  Churchill,  Duke  of, 
57- 

Marsh,  James,  796. 

Mary,  Queen,  49. 

Maryland,  29,  57. 

Masonic  Order,  81 1,  812. 

Massachusetts,  50,  56,  58,  64,  68,  127,  155, 
156,  157,  160,  187,  189,  190,  193,  195, 

200,  202,  223,  238,  31 1,  327,  332,  341, 

345,  350,  363,  386,  404,  412,  424,  440, 

443,  546,  689,  748,  750,  782,  787,  806, 

807,  810. 

Maurepas,  Jean  Frederic  Philippe,  Count 
of,  58. 

Mead,  James,  365. 

Mead,  James  M.,  817. 

Meade,  General,  482,  492. 

Meat  Packing,  489. 

Mechanicville,  New  York,  10,  468,  469, 
475,  7ii. 

“Medical  Profession,  The,’’  Chapter  on, 
767-77. 

Medical  Schools,  353,  767,  770,  796. 

Medical  Societies,  770,  771,  774,  775.  (See 
Addison  County,  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Physicians,  Bennington  County, 
Burlington  and  Chittenden,  Clinton 
County,  Congress  of  American  Physi¬ 
cians  and  Surgeons,  Essex  County,  First 
Medical,  Franklin  County,  Medical  So¬ 
ciety  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Na¬ 
tional  Association,  Rutland  County, 
Saratoga  County,  Vermont  Medical  So¬ 
ciety,  Warren  County,  Washington 
County. ) 

Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  771. 

Medicine,  182,  21 1,  485,  684,  688,  703,  713, 
744,  746,  767-77.  (Also  see  Diseases, 
Physicians.) 

Medway,  Vermont,  359. 

Meeting  Houses,  182.  (Also  see  Churches.) 

Megapolensis,  Johannes,  34,  36. 

Mendon,  Vermont,  359,  365. 

“Mercury”  (newspaper),  751. 

Mercy,  Sister  of,  798. 

Mesozoic  Era,  4. 

“Messenger”  (newspaper),  752. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  174,  341, 

363,  735,  740,  780,  782,  783,  784,  785, 
798. 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company, 
477,  774- 

Mettawee  River,  336,  348,  361. 

Mexico,  291,  467,  821. 

Michigan,  19,  312,  625,  666,  725. 

Michilimackinac,  114. 

Middle  Falls,  New  York,  176. 

Middle  Hero,  Vermont,  530,  533. 

Middlebury,  Vermont,  352,  395,  396,  403, 
405,  406,  412,  632,  636,  701,  712,  723, 
724,  726,  729,  733,  754,  775,  818. 
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“Middlebury  Campus”  (periodical),  754. 

Middlebury  College,  406,  770,  796,  798. 

Middlebury  Female  Seminary,  799. 

Middlebury  Savings  Bank,  724. 

Middletown,  Connecticut,  360. 

Middletown,  Vermont,  632,  787. 

Middletown  Springs,  Vermont,  359,  360, 

367,  369. 

Military  Roads,  69,  141,  178,  362,  365,  395, 
409,  410,  556,  566. 

Military  Tract,  437. 

Mill  Brook,  New  York,  549. 

Miller,  Elisha,  769. 

Miller,  William,  787,  788. 

Millerite  Church,  787,  788. 

Millionaire,  Vermont’s  First,  355. 

“Millionaires’  Row,”  543. 

Milltown,  New  York  (Essex  County), 
I5S,  522,  523. 

Milltown  (now  Milton),  New  York,  469. 

Milton,  John,  427. 

Milton,  New  York,  457,  458,  459,  461,  462, 
465,  466,  469,  473. 

Milton,  Vermont,  427,  428,  432. 

“Mineral  Products,”  Chapter  on,  623-50. 

Mineral  Waters,  13,  14,  454,  456,  458,  459, 
461,  473,  474,  489,  493,  647,  648,  682-86, 
699,  7io,  775,  776. 

Minerals.  (See  Bluestone,  Coal,  Dolo¬ 
mite,  Flagstones,  Garnet,  Geology, 
Glaciers,  Granite,  Graphite,  Iron,  Kao¬ 
lin,  Lead,  Limestone,  Marble,  Oil,  Sand¬ 
stone,  Shale,  Slate.) 

Minerva,  New  York,  508,  509,  51 1,  514, 
515,  516,  626. 

Mineville,  New  York,  14,  510,  567,  624, 
625,  626,  627,  628,  629,  649. 

Ministers  (preachers),  331,  332,  389,  734, 
735,  740,  767,  778-804,  806,  81 1. 

“Minne-Ha-Ha,”  584. 

Minnesota,  666. 

“Mirror  of  the  Mountains,”  449. 

Missisquoi  Bay  and  River,  8,  121,  478, 
^483,  484,  488,  489,  493. 

Missisquoi  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  493. 

Missisquoi  Railroad,  484. 

Mississippi  River,  7,  9,  19,  96,  146,  224. 

Mohawk  and  Hudson  Railroad,  588. 

Mohawk  Indians,  17,  19,  22,  25,  27,  30,  32, 
35,  36,  37,  38,  47,  48,  50,  5L  53,  55,  68, 
71,  72,  74,  76,  78,  127,  133,  158,  261, 
312,  370,  435,  455,  457,  474,  476,  540, 
786. 

Mohawk  River  and  Valley,  7,  10,  17,  19, 
22,  25,  26,  29,  34,  37,  45,  97,  129,  142, 
228,  240,  260,  267,  268,  272,  300,  301, 
317,  414,  435,  455,  4*2,  467,  468,  472, 
536,  551,  572. 

Mohican  House,  538,  686. 

Mohican  Indians,  16,  17,  27,  536,  538,  539, 
540,  763. 

“Mohican”  (steamboat),  586. 


Money.  (See  Coinage,  Counterfeiting, 
Currency,  Gold,  Wall  Street.) 

Monkton,  Vermont,  316,  396,  398,  406, 
410,  41 1,  425,  623,  647. 

Monro,  Lieutenant- Colonel,  99,  100,  101, 
no,  139. 

Monroe  James,  81 1. 

Monroe  County,  New  York,  372. 

Montagnais  Indians,  23. 

Montana,  636,  662. 

Montcalm  de  St.  Veran,  Louis  Joseph, 
Marquis  de,  85,  92,  94,  95,  96,  97,  98, 
99,  100,  101,  102,  103,  104,  105,  106, 
107,  108,  109,  hi,  120,  127,  129,  130, 
131,  132,  135,  137,  138,  139,  142,  147, 

233,  323,  547-  5i8,  536,  542,  563. 

Montcalm  Landing,  New  York,  583. 

Montcalm  Point,  98. 

Montgomery,  Richard,  206,  207,  208,  210, 
211,  212,  331,  455,  531. 

Montgomery,  Vermont,  484,  489. 

Montgomery  Center,  Vermont,  489. 

Montgomery  County,  New  York,  371, 
372,  456,  465.  77 1- 

Montpelier,  Vermont,  360,  591,  594,  796. 

Montreal,  Quebec,  19,  29,  30,  48,  5L  53, 
62,  63,  84,  93,  106,  1 19,  120,  143,  144, 
145,  155,  184,  198,  199,  204,  205,  206, 

207,  209,  214,  225,  227,  229,  240,  260, 

310,  312,  353,  393,  407,  41 1,  418,  429, 

516,  530,  569,  571,  572,  589,  592,  597, 

598,  601,  660,  720,  747,  754. 

Montresor,  Colonel,  139,  185. 

Montreuil,  Adjutant,  77,  78. 

Monuments  and  Statues,  268,  320,  336, 
451,  541,  636,  741,  797. 

Moody,  Paul  Dwight,  798. 

Mooers,  Benjamin,  442,  447. 

Mooers,  New  York,  439,  443,  444,  445, 
447,  448. 

Moore,  Henry,  161. 

Moore,  Henry  Thomas,  795. 

Moore,  Pliny,  443. 

Moore,  William,  119. 

Moose,  492,  696. 

Moreau,  Jean  Victor  Marie,  470. 

Moreau,  New  York,  455,  463,  469,  470, 
47L  745- 

Morgan,  Daniel,  207,  208,  270,  273,  274, 
275,  278,  284,  285. 

Morgan,  Justin,  664. 

Morgan,  William,  811. 

Moriah,  New  York,  502,  509,  510,  5x1, 
514,  5i9.  521,  625,  626,  775. 

Mormon  Church,  360,  787. 

Morrill,  Justin  Smith,  816. 

Morrill  Act,  816. 

Morris,  Gouverneur,  167. 

Morris,  Lewis  R.,  168. 

Morris  Family,  170. 

Morrissey,  John,  685. 

Morton,  Levi  Parsons,  815. 
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Mosquitoes,  257,  374,  703,  769. 

Mother  Bunch  Islands,  91. 

Motor,  Electric,  the  First,  708. 

Mott,  a  Smuggler,  761. 

Moulton,  Sherman  Roberts,  818. 

Mount  Holly,  Vermont,  360,  821. 

Mount  St.  Mary’s  Academy,  798. 

Mount  Tabor,  Vermont,  360,  361. 

“Mountaineer”  (steamboat),  580,  581. 

Mountains  and  Hills.  (See  Adirondack, 
Algonquin,  Alleghany,  Alps,  Anthony, 
Anthony’s  Nose,  Appalachian,  Basin, 
Berkshire,  Bird,  Black,  Bromley,  Buck, 
Camel’s  Hump,  Catskill,  “Chin,”  Clin¬ 
ton,  Colden,  Cruachan,  Defiance,  Dial, 
Dix’s  Element,  Elephant,  Ellenburg, 
Erebus,  French,  Giant,  Gore,  Gray, 
Green,  Haystack,  Herrick,  Highlands, 
Hog’s  Back,  Hope,  Independence,  Iro¬ 
quois,  Jay,  Killington,  Lead,  Lincoln, 
Lyon,  Mansfield,  Marcy,  McGregor, 
McIntyre,  McMartin,  Nippletop,  Owl’s 
Head,  Palmerton,  Pico,  Pilot,  Poka- 
moonshine,  Putnam,  Pyrenees,  Red- 
field,  Rocky,  Santanoni,  Shrewsbury 
Peak,  Simond’s  Skylight,  Sleeping 
Beauty,  South  McIntyre,  Spruce, 
Sugar-Loaf,  Taconic,  Tahawus,  Ton¬ 
gue,  Van  Hoevenberg,  White,  White- 
face.) 

Mourning  Kill,  466. 

Movies  (motion  pictures),  742. 

Mowry,  William,  385. 

Munro,  Captain,  459,  460. 

Munro,  John,  162,  331,  345. 

Murphy,  Timothy,  285. 

Murray,  Ellen,  447. 

Murray,  James,  143,  144. 

Murray,  John,  316. 

Murray,  John  O’Kane,  41. 

Museums,  336,  680,  717,  759. 

Music  and  Musicians,  780,  800,  820. 

Myers,  Mr.,  633. 

Nail  Manufacture,  504. 

Narrows,  The,  4,  5,  98,  107,  117,  128,  129, 
140,  381,  547,  587. 

Nassau  County,  New  York,  372. 

National  Association  for  the  Study  and 
Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  774. 

National  Bank  of  Middlebury,  724,  729. 

National  Bank  of  Vergennes,  724 

National  Banking  Act  of  1862,  725,  726. 

Nebraska,  814. 

Needlework,  18. 

Negroes,  194,  355.  379,  389,  39L  401,  418, 
466,  513,  763,  821.  (Also  see  Slavery, 
African  Methodists.) 

Neilson,  Author,  374. 

Neshobe,  Vermont,  350. 

Neshobe  Indians,  350. 

New  Amsterdam,  46. 


New  Brunswick,  6. 

“New  Deal,”  815,  821,  822,  823,  824,  825. 

New  England  First  to  Foresee  the  Rev¬ 
olution,  198. 

New  England,  Granite  Center,  15. 

New  England  Menaced  by  France,  61,  64- 
66,  120. 

New  England  Opposes  New  York,  45, 
160,  164,  236,  238,  257,  261,  263,  310, 
415. 

New  Englanders  Settle  Vermont,  156, 
159,  163,  332,  336,  349,  354-  _ 

New  Englanders  Settle  Washington 
County,  New  York,  375,  376,  379,  384, 

387,  389. 

New  England’s  Chief  Lumber  Port,  420. 

New  England’s  Third  Oldest  City,  410. 

New  France,  29,  48,  146,  396. 

New  Freehold,  New  York,  462. 

New  Hampshire,  56,  64,  1 14,  262,  263, 
270,  274,  282,  332,  341,  486,  734,  750, 
782,  795. 

“New  Hampshire  Grants,”  156-65,  169, 

173,  174,  187,  190,  193,  243,  304,  329, 

330,  333,  339,  346,  348,  349,  355,  365, 

376,  39L  396,  398,  407,  408,  415,  416, 

480,  485,  690,  782. 

“New  Hampshire  Grants,  Dispute  Over 
the,”  153-68. 

New  Hampton  Institute,  485. 

New  Haven,  Connecticut,  406,  410. 

New  Haven,  Vermont,  163,  396,  406,  407, 
410,  412,  638. 

New  Haven  River,  405. 

New  Huntington,  Vermont,  426. 

New  Jersey,  58,  127,  223,  237,  400,  462, 
643. 

New  Lebanon,  New  York,  564. 

New  London,  Connecticut,  432. 

New  Milford,  Connecticut,  387. 

New  Netherland,  27,  28. 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  315,  387,  683. 

New  Perth,  New  York,  389. 

New  Russia,  New  York,  502. 

New  Stamford,  Vermont,  345. 

New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  771. 

New  York  Acquired  from  Dutch,  7,  46. 

New  York  and  Canada  Railroad,  590. 

New  York  City,  7,  46,  50,  94,  132,  161, 
168,  173,  174,  21 1,  224,  228,  240,  259, 

281,  295,  315,  346,  353,  393,  427,  462, 

464,  516,  519,  568,  572,  576,  589,  597, 

598,  602,  634,  636,  660,  701,  722,  723, 

724,  751,  772,  773,  799,  810,  813,  818. 

New  York  County,  New  York,  372,  41 1. 

New  York  Erects  Monument  to  Togues, 
38- 

New  York  in  Glacial  Period,  4-6. 

New  York  Grants  to  Refugees,  437,  443. 

New  York  a  Plain  Except  Adirondacks 
and  Catskills,  4. 

New  York  State  Hospital,  774. 
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“New  York  Times”  (newspaper),  766. 

“New  York  Tribune”  (newspaper),  763. 

New  York  Under  Water  Except  Adiron¬ 
dack  Area,  2. 

New  York’s  Gaim  to  Vermont,  158-60, 
330,  33i,  333,  348,  37  b  376,  384,  396, 
398,  430,  760.  (Also  see  New  Hampshire 
Grants..) 

New  York’s  Division  into  Counties,  455. 

New  York’s  First  Two  Cotton  Mills,  385, 
473- 

New  York’s  French- Canadian  Population, 
J45- 

New  York’s  Largest  Counties,  496. 

New  York’s  Loyalist  Sentiment,  152,  174, 
228. 

New  York’s  Principal  River,  9. 

Newcomb,  New  York,  506,  51 1,  512,  514, 
626. 

Newfoundland,  58,  148,  616. 

Newland,  David  H.,  628,  641. 

“News”  (newspaper),  752. 

Newspaper  and  Magazine  Paper  Corpora¬ 
tion,  616. 

Newspapers  and  Periodicals :  “Albany 
Evening  News,”  617;  “Albany  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Press,”  617;  “Ballston  Spa 
Journal,”  752;  “Banner,”  752;  “Bur¬ 
lington  Free  Press,”  420,  751,  752; 
“Burlington  Suburban  List,”  754,  “Cana¬ 
dian  Forest  and  Outdoors,”  754;  “Glens 
Falls  Observer,”  747 ;  “Glens  Falls 
Post- Star,”  752,  754;  “Glens  Falls 
Times,”  752,  825 ;  “Gloversville  Leader- 
Republican,”  824;  “Journal  of  the 
Times,”  750;  “Life,”  666,  667;  “Mer¬ 
cury,”  751 ;  “Messenger,”  752;  “Middle- 
bury  Campus,”  754 ;  “New  York  Times,” 
766;  “New  York  Tribune,”  763; 
“News,”  752;  “Northern  Post,”  755; 
“Plattsburgh  Press,”  630,  752;  “Platts¬ 
burgh  Republican,”  451,  747,  751,  752, 
754 ;  “Poultney  Gazette,”  363 ;  “Rut¬ 
land  Herald,”  751,  752;  “Salem  Axiom,” 
755 ;  “Sandy  Hill  Herald,”  747 ;  “Sara¬ 
toga  Farmer,”  755 ;  “Saratoga  Patriot,” 
743,  748;  “Saratogian,”  752;  “Saxon- 
ian,”  754;  “Skidmore  News,”  754; 
“The  Scourage  of  Aristocracy  and  Re¬ 
pository  of  Important  Political  Truth,” 
749;  “Troy  Gazette,”  748;  “Vergennes 
Enterprise  and  Vermonter,”  752,  754; 
“Vermont  Alumni  Weekly,”  754;  “Ver¬ 
mont  Cynic,”  754;  “Vermont  Gazette,” 
751 ;  “Vermont  Historical  Magazine,” 
3371  “Vermont  Issue,”  754;  “’’’ashing- 
ton  County  Post,”  752;  “Waterford 
Agriculturist,”  755. 

Newsprint  Institute  of  Canada,  617. 

Niagara,  17,  312,  314,  315,  317.  (Also 
see  Fort  Niagara.) 

Niagara  County,  New  York,  372. 


Niagara  River,  55,  312,  314. 

Nicholson,  Francis,  56,  57,  382. 

Nickerson,  Hoffman,  269. 

Nippletop  Mountain,  506. 

Niverville,  Boucher  de,  64. 

Nixon,  John,  257. 

Non-Intercourse  Act,  809. 

Nordberg,  John,  198. 

Normal  Schools,  New  York,  451,  794, 
795- 

Normal  Schools,  Vermont,  353,  794. 
North  Bennington,  Vermont,  592,  730. 
North  Carolina,  29. 

North  Creek,  New  York,  9,  550,  591,  613, 
640,  641,  701,  729. 

North  Elba,  New  York,  499,  506,  507, 
51 1,  512,  513,  514,  519,  523,  524. 

North  Hero,  Vermont,  7,  217,  307,  308, 
478,  526,  527,  529,  532,  533. 

North  Hudson,  New  York,  502,  506,  509, 
514,  515. 

“North  Island  City,”  Vermont,  533. 

North  Pownal,  Vermont,  341. 

North  River.  (See  Hudson  River.) 
North  River  Garnet  Company,  641. 

North  and  South  Through  Line,  583. 
Northern  Inland  Lock  Navigation  Com¬ 
pany,  573. 

Northern  New  York  Mutual  Insurance 
Company,  733. 

“Northern  Post”  (newspaper),  755. 
Northfield,  Massachusetts,  155. 

Northfield,  New  York  (Saratoga  County), 
464. 

Northfield,  Vermont,  491,  591,  592,  817. 
Northrup,  P.  B.  B.,  492. 
Northumberland,  New  York,  467,  470, 
471,  472,  474. 

Northwest  Bay,  New  York,  97,  128,  136, 
521. 

Northwest  Territory,  291. 

Nova  Scotia,  58,  68,  308,  437. 

“Number  Four”  (Charlestown,  New 
Hampshire),  64,  65,  122,  141,  409,  566. 
Nuzzo,  William  B.,  775. 

Oats,  657,  670,  707,  714. 

O’Callaghan,  Jeremiah,  783. 

Odelltown,  Quebec,  315. 

Ogdensburg,  New  York,  577,  590,  591. 
Ogdensburg  and  Champlain  Railroad,  439. 
Ohio,  29,  576,  627,  661. 

Ohio  River  and  Valley,  68,  125. 

Oil,  461. 

Oilcloth  Manufacture,  462. 

Ojibwa  Indians,  16. 

Old  Bennington,  Vermont,  332,  335,  336. 
Old  Round  Church,  429. 

Olmsted,  Jabesh,  403. 

Olmstedville,  New  York,  509. 

Olympic  Games,  513,  523,  587,  679,  688. 
Oneida  County,  New  York,  372. 
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Oneida  Indians,  17,  22,  260,  261,  268. 
Onion  River  Company,  422. 

Onondaga  County,  New  York,  372. 
Onondaga  Indians,  18,  20,  22,  45,  54,  55. 
Onondaga  Lake,  20,  45. 

Ontario,  Canada,  616. 

Ontario  County,  New  York,  372. 

Orange  County,  New  York,  372. 

Orange  County,  Vermont,  329,  403. 
Ordovician  Period,  2. 

Ores.  (See  Minerals.) 

Oriskany,  New  York,  261,  267. 

Orleans,  France,  35. 

Orleans  County,  New  York,  372. 

Orleans  County,  Vermont,  329,  397,  478, 
489. 

Orwell,  Vermont,  246,  367,  395,  397,  398, 
407,  409,  412,  590,  724,  726,  729. 
Ossemenon,  Indian  Village,  35,  36,  37. 
Oswego,  New  York,  30,  55,  85,  92,  96, 
109,  142,  228,  260,  591. 

Oswego  County,  New  York,  372. 

Oswego  River,  54. 

Otsego  County,  New  York,  372,  763. 
Ottaquechee  Falls,  122. 

Ottawa  River,  605. 

Otter  Creek,  8,  15,  64,  141,  163,  316,  328, 
336,  348,  352,  355,  362,  364,  368,  396, 
398,  410,  41 1,  421,  426. 

“Our  Geologic  Heritage,”  1-15. 
Outaouac  Indians,  91. 

Owl  Kill,  379. 

Owl’s  Head  (mountain),  507. 

Packing  Case  Manufacture,  714. 

Paine,  Charles,  591. 

Paint  Manufacture,  707,  715. 

Paleozoic  Era,  4. 

Palmer,  William  A.,  81 1. 

Palmer,  Zephaniah,  442. 

Palmer,  Author,  708. 

Palmer,  Judge,  758. 

Palmer  Hill,  New  York,  442,  624,  627, 
629. 

Palmerton  Mountains,  156,  381. 
Palmertown,  New  York,  477. 

Panic  of  1837,  576. 

Panthers,  179,  181,  343,  696.  > 

Panton,  Vermont,  163,  209,  221,  396,  398, 
407,  408,  410. 

Paper  Manufacture,  388,  412,  458,  462, 
464,  467,  469,  470,  473,  475,  476,  493, 
519,  524,  547,  558,  615-18,  707,  708,  709, 
710,  711,  712,  745- 
Paradise  Bay,  380,  584. 

Paradox,  New  York,  516. 

Paradox  Lake,  6,  496,  515* 

Parker,  James,  817. 

Parker,  John,  91. 

Parker’s  Gore,  359. 

Parkerstown,  Vermont,  359. 

Parkman,  Francis,  38,  39,  40,  59,  70,  107. 


Parks,  695,  697,  700,  708. 

Parks  Family,  470. 

Parochial  Schools,  779. 

Patchen,  Samuel,  547,  548. 

Paul,  Anthony,  32,  540. 

Pawlet,  Vermont,  270,  3:1,  368,  638. 
Paxson,  Frederic  Logan,  171. 

Peck,  Mr.,  181. 

Peebles,  Widow,  468. 

Peekskill,  New  York,  257,  282. 

Pell  Family,  518. 

Pellew,  Edward.  (See  Exmouth.) 

Penal  Institutions.  (See  Clinton  Prison, 
Great  Meadow  Prison,  Jails,  Prisons, 
Vermont  State  Prison,  Vermont  State 
Reformatory.) 

Pendleton  Act,  815. 

Pennsylvania,  14,  29,  164,  238,  259,  625, 
627,  726,  735. 

“People  of  the  Long  House,”  17,  27,  29, 
30,  34>  435.  56i. 

“People  of  the  Mountains,”  18. 

“People  of  the  Stone,”  17. 

“People  Who  Make  Speeches,  The,”  17. 
People’s  National  Bank,  729. 

Pepperrell,  William,  62. 

Perkins,  George  H.,  639. 

Perry,  Oliver  Hazard,  314,  319. 

Peru,  New  York,  437,  438,  440,  441,  442, 
448,  449,  450,  452,  453,  523,  612. 

Peru,  South  America,  341,  448. 

Peru,  Vermont,  338,  340,  346. 

Peter,  Czar,  144. 

Peterboro,  New  York,  512. 

Peters,  John,  234. 

Petersburg,  Virginia,  291. 

Phantom  Island,  540. 

Pharaoh  Lake,  515. 

Phelps,  Edward  John,  424. 

Phelps,  Noah,  189,  193. 

Phelps,  Philip  M.  M.,  766. 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  168,  196,  203, 
204,  21 1,  237,  281,  293,  423. 

Philipse  Family,  170. 

Phillips,  William,  234,  235,  243,  248,  274, 
275,  283,  290. 

Phippeny,  Joseph,  380. 

Phipps,  William,  51. 

“Phoenix”  (steamboat),  579,  582. 
Photography,  710. 

Physicians,  119,  389,  403,  418,  45L  515, 
688,  764,  767-77.  (Also  see  Diseases, 
Medicine.) 

Pickering,  Timothy,  309,  807. 

Pico  Peak,  753. 

Picture-writing,  18. 

Pierce,  Franklin,  812,  813. 

Pierce,  Wallace  E.,  817. 

Pierpont,  Judge,  367. 

Pierson,  Moses,  430,  431. 

Pike,  Zebulon  Montgomery,  312. 

Pillory,  761. 
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Pilot  Knob,  381. 

“Pioneer,  The  Life  of  the  Early,”  169-83. 

Pitcher,  Nathaniel,  816. 

Pitt,  William,  124,  125,  127,  131,  137,  138, 
139,  141,  144,  147,  148. 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  125,  139,  510, 
627. 

Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  362,  402. 

Pittsfield,  Vermont,  362. 

Pittsford,  Vermont,  304,  362,  603,  636. 

Pittsford  Mills,  Vermont,  774. 

Plank  Roads,  445,  510,  558,  5 66,  567,  571, 
626. 

Plassey,  India,  67. 

Platt,  Zephaniah,  441,  450,  563,  568. 

Plattsburgh,  New  York,  8,  438,  439,  441, 
443,  445,  447,  448,  450,  451,  452,  453, 

5I5>  563,  564,  568,  585,  590,  591,  606, 

607,  616,  627,  631,  644,  649,  708,  709, 

710,  71 1,  714,  716,  7x8,  727,  728,  730, 

733,  747,  748,  75i,  752,  758,  765,  772, 

775,  783,  799,  810,  813,  814,  818,  823. 

Plattsburgh  Academy,  451. 

Plattsburgh  Barracks,  451. 

Plattsburgh,  Battle  of,  312-21,  392,  431, 
437,  442,  481,  495,  531,  690. 

Plattsburgh  Bay,  313,  318,  319,  406,  437, 
491,  531,  624,  680. 

Plattsburgh  and  Montreal  Railroad,  590. 

Plattsburgh  National  Bank  and  Trust 

Company,  727,  730. 

Plattsburgh  Normal  School,  451,  794,  795. 

“Plattsburgh  Press”  (newspaper),  630, 

752. 

“Plattsburgh  Republican”  (newspaper), 
45i,  747,  75B  752,  754- 

Playgrounds,  7. 

Plumley,  Charles  Albert,  817. 

Po  River,  10. 

Pocock,  George,  401. 

Pocock,  Vermont,  401. 

“Podunk,”  New  York,  382. 

Podunk  Indians,  382. 

Point  au  Fer,  307,  444,  529. 

Point  au  Roche,  442. 

Pointe  a  la  Algonquin,  154. 

Pointe  a  la  Chevalure,  153,  396. 

Pointe  aux  Trembles,  207. 

Points.  (See  Capes.) 

Pokamoonshine  Mountain,  500. 

Poland  and  the  Poles,  272,  820. 

Political  Parties :  Anti-Federalists,  357, 
807,  823;  Anti-Masonic,  81 1,  812;  Dem¬ 
ocratic,  352,  357,  752,  754,  812-14,  816- 
818,  820;  Federalist,  309-11,  357,  722, 
749,  751,  806-10,  823;  Free-Soil,  812; 
Liberty,  812;  Republican,  309,  310,  722, 
751,  754,  808,  809,  812-15,  817,  818,  823, 
82=;;  Whig,  407,  812,  813,  823. 

“Political  and  Social  Development,”  Chap¬ 
ter  on,  805-27. 

Polk,  James  Knox,  812,  813. 


Polk,  Ralph  Lane,  724,  726,  727. 

Pomeroy,  John,  770,  771,  777,  822. 
Pomeroy,  John  N.,  770. 

Pompadour,  Jeanne  Antoinette  Poisson  le 
Normant  d’Btioles,  Marquise  de,  85. 
Ponds.  (See  Lakes  and  Ponds.) 

Pontoon  Bridge,  423. 

Poor,  Enoch,  274,  284. 

Port  Douglas,  New  York,  500. 

Port  Henry,  New  York,  14,  439,  448,  509, 
510,  514,  519,  567,  576,  590,  594,  624, 
625,  626,  627,  637,  646,  649,  7io,  729- 
Port  Henry  Iron  Ore  Company,  625. 

Port  Kendall,  New  York,  500. 

Port  Kent,  New  York,  216,  220,  500,  586. 
Port  Royal,  Novia  Scotia,  45,  57. 
Portages.  (See  Carrying  Places.) 

Porter  Screen  Company,  433,  714. 
Porter’s  Point,  Vermont,  422. 

Portland,  Maine,  591. 

Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  332. 
Portugal,  57. 

Post,  Ralph  Baker,  775. 

Potash  Manufacture,  178,  361,  405,  438, 
451,  483,  486,  509,  565,  573,  599,  601, 
621,  720. 

Potatoes,  50,  522,  576,  653,  654,  658,  670. 
Potsdam,  New  York,  8,  817. 

Potter,  John,  429. 

Potter,  Joseph,  763. 

Pottersville,  New  York,  545,  546. 

Pottery,  18,  414,  422,  423,  708. 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  450. 

Poultney,  Vermont,  350,  352,  359,  362, 
363,  369,  5i4,  638,  728,  730,  798,  820. 
Poultney  National  Bank,  730. 

Poultney  River,  348,  362,  367. 

Poultney  Turnpike  Company,  363. 
Poultry,  668,  670,  820. 

Powell,  Felix,  417. 

Pownal,  Vermont,  331,  332,  333,  341,  345, 
363,  590,  783,  787- 
Pownal  Center,  Vermont,  341. 
Pre-Cambrian  Age,  13. 

Presbyterian  Church,  388,  389,  784,  785. 
“Press,  The,”  Chapter  on,  742-55. 
Prevost,  George,  314,  315,  317,  318,  319, 
442,  452. 

Prideaux,  Brigadier,  139,  142. 

Pringle,  Thomas,  217,  218,  219,  220,  221, 
223,  444,  530,  531,  533- 
Printing  and  Publishing,  710,  742-55. 
Prisons,  446,  765,  801. 

Proctor,  Henry  A.,  314. 

Proctor,  Redfield,  364,  423,  633,  634,  635, 
636,  650,  816. 

Proctor,  Vermont,  15,  364,  369,  631,  632, 
636,  728. 

Producers  Marble  Company,  635. 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  174,  341, 
783,  784,  785. 

Protestant  Religion,  34. 
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Protestants,  French,  44,  146. 

Protestants,  Scotch,  372. 

Providence,  New  York,  458,  464,  465,  466, 
471- 

Providence,  Rhode  Island,  171,  471. 
Prussia,  67,  144,  145. 

Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act,  617. 
Pumpkins,  652,  653. 

Punishments.  (See  Branding,  Pillory, 
Viewing,  Whipping.)  (Also  see  Penal 
Institutions.) 

Puritans,  34,  69,  88,  426,  782. 

Putnam,  Gideon,  475,  683. 

Putnam,  Israel,  99,  ill,  114,  119,  120,  126, 
127,  130,  135,  136,  137,  282,  387. 

Putnam,  New  York,  380,  382,  389. 
Putnam  County,  New  York,  372. 

Putnam  Memorial  Hospital,  335. 

Putnam  Mountains,  381. 

“Put’s  Rock,”  126. 

Pyrenees  Mountains,  10. 

Quackenboss,  John,  89,  90,  387. 

Quakers  (Society  of  Friends),  174,  356, 
360,  402,  406,  410,  449,  546,  552,  782, 
783,  784. 

Quebec,  Canada,  29,  35,  37,  43,  44,  45,  46, 
Si,  58,  120,  139,  141,  142,  143,  145,  198, 
204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209,  21 1,  212, 

213,  229,  234,  237,  239,  250,  407,  410, 

418,  423,  438,  443,  453,  460,  484,  488, 

505,  529.  .554,  569,  601,  616,  720. 

Quechee  River,  366. 

“Queen  City  of  Vermont,”  413. 

Queens  County,  New  York,  372. 
Queensbury,  New  York,  19,  157,  181, 
37b  537,  538,  542,  546,  550,  551,  552, 
556,  557,  558, _  607. 

Queenstown  Heights,  312. 

“Quider,  Brother,”  55. 

Quigley,  F.  E.,  775- 
Quitrent,  159,  169,  171,  372. 

Racing.  (See  Horse  Racing.) 

Radio,  742. 

Raft,  Description  of,  608,  609. 

Railroads,  363,  365,  405,  408,  420,  421, 
424,  438,  445,  446,  452,  482,  484,  488, 
49i,  529,  558,  561,  576,  577,  583,  586, 
588-98,  602,  604,  605,  615,  626,  635,  648, 
688,  689,  691,  694,  695,  7i3,  714,  724. 
(Also  see  Adirondack  Railway  Com¬ 
pany;  Bennington  and  Brattleboro; 
Boston  and  Ogdensburg  (proposed)  ; 
Canadian  National;  Central  Vermont; 
Champlain  and  Connecticut  River ; 
Chateaugay ;  Delaware  and  Hudson ; 
Missisquoi ;  Mohawk  and  Hudson ; 
New  York  and  Canada;  North  and 
South  Through  Line;  Ogdensburg  and 
Champlain ;  Plattsburgh  and  Mon¬ 
treal  ;  Rensselaer  and  Saratoga ;  Rut¬ 


land  and  Burlington ;  Rutland  Rail¬ 
road  ;  Rutland  and  Whitehall ;  Sara¬ 
toga  and  Fort  Edward;  Saratoga  and 
Schenectady ;  Saratoga  and  Washing¬ 
ton ;  Trolley;  Troy  and  Boston;  Troy 
Macadam;  Troy  and  Rutland;  Ver¬ 
mont  and  Canada;  Vermont  Central; 
Vermont’s  First  Horse  Railroad; 
Western  Vermont;  Whitehall  and 
Rutland;  Winooski  and  Burlington.) 

Railroads  in  National  Defense,  593. 

Raimbault,  Mr.,  415. 

Ramesay,  Governor  of  Montreal,  56. 

Randolph,  Vermont,  818. 

Rangers,  m-23,  125,  126,  127,  129,  130, 
137,  140,  141,  143,  148,  151,  240,  262, 
545,  547- 

“Rangers,  Robert  Rogers  and  His,”  m- 
123- 

Rann,  W.  S.,  358. 

Ray  Brook,  New  York,  774. 

Read,  a  Constable,  376. 

Readsboro,  Vermont,  341,  342,  343,  344, 
345- 

Rebellion  of  1837,  481,  483,  492,  495,  582. 

Recluse  Island,  539. 

Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  684. 

Redding,  David,  334,  335,  761. 

Redfield,  William  C.,  506. 

Redfield,  Mount,  506. 

Reformed  Church.  (See  Dutch  Re¬ 
formed  Church.) 

Refrigerator  Manufacture,  707,  713. 

Reid,  John,  163,  398,  41 1. 

Reid,  Author,  544. 

Reid,  Mr.,  545. 

Reid’s  Rock,  545. 

“Religion  and  Education,”  Chapter  on, 
778-804. 

Religion  of  Indians,  32-41,  62,  92,  95. 

Religious  Societies.  (See  Churches  and 
Religious  Societies.) 

Remington,  Zadock,  353. 

Rensselaer  County,  New  York,  372,  390, 
455,  567,  728,  817. 

Rensselaer  and  Saratoga  Railroad,  584, 
589.  590. 

Republic  Steel  Company,  625,  626. 

Republican  Party,  309,  310,  722,  751,  752, 
754,  808,  809,  812,  813,  814,  815,  817, 
818,  823,  825. 

Reservation,  State,  684. 

Reservoirs,  455. 

Resorts,  340,  366. 

“Resorts,  Development  of,”  Chapter  on, 
678-706. 

“Revenge”  (schooner),  217. 

Revere,  Paul,  149,  190,  352. 

“Revolution,  The  End  of  the,”  299-308. 

Revolutionary  War.  (See  War,  Revo¬ 
lutionary.) 
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Reynolds,  Asa,  439. 

Rhode  Island,  127,  341,  344,  488,  810. 
Richelieu  River,  7,  35,  51,  141,  143,  210, 
256,  269,  315,  3i6,  331,  572,  579,  580, 
601. 

Richford,  Vermont,  478,  483,  489,  490, 
495,  714,  729. 

Richmond,  Vermont,  417,  428,  429,  432, 
714,  729,  816. 

Richmond  County,  New  York,  372,  821. 
Riedesel,  Baron  von,  234,  243,  245,  246, 
247,  262,  274,  275,  276,  283,  286,  288, 
290,  291,  353. 

Rigaud.  (See  Vaudreuil.) 

Riggs,  Elisha,  634. 

Ripley  Female  College,  363,  798. 

Ripley  and  Sons,  635. 

Ripton,  Vermont,  408. 

“River  of  Fogs,”  370. 

Rivers,  Brooks  and  Creeks.  (See  Am- 
monoosuc ;  Anthony’s  Kill ;  Ausable ; 
Bartholomew’s  Kill ;  Battenkill ;  Black 
Brook;  Black  River;  Boquet;  Boreas; 
Castleton ;  Chateaugay ;  Chaudiere ; 
Chazy ;  Chippewa ;  Clarendon ;  Con¬ 
necticut  ;  Corbeau ;  Dead ;  East  Creek ; 
Ebro;  English;  Fish  Creek;  Halfway; 
Hoosic ;  Housatonic ;  Hudson ;  In¬ 
dian  ;  Kennebec ;  Lamoille ;  La  Platte ; 
Mettawee;  Missisquoi;  Mississippi; 
Mohawk;  Mourning  Kill ;  New  Haven; 
Niagara;  Ohio;  Oswego;  Ottawa; 
Otter ;  Owl  Kill ;  Po ;  Poultney ; 
Quechee;  Ray;  Richelieu;  Sacandaga; 
St.  Lawrence;  Salmon;  Saranac; 
Schaticook ;  Schroon ;  Sorel ;  Tawa- 
sentha;  Thames;  Walloomsac;  White 
Creek ;  White  River ;  Winooski ; 
Wood.) 

Road  Machinery,  712. 

Roads  and  Highways,  7,  14,  69,  141,  148, 
178,  190,  214,  238,  241,  253,  254,  344, 

362,  363,  365,  391,  395,  409,  410,  41 1, 

417,  423,  428,  445,  474,  490,  510,  524, 

528,  556,  558,  5 66,  587,  596,  597,  598, 

689,  692,  696,  697,  745,  826.  (Also  see 
Military  Roads;  Turnpikes.) 

Robertson,  Mr.,  494. 

Robinson,  Rowland  Evans,  662,  780. 
Robinson,  Samuel,  333,  341. 

Robinson,  Mr.,  494. 

“Rocher  Fendu,”  503. 

Rochester  (now  Hague),  New  York, 
547- 

Rochester,  Vermont,  403. 

Rockland  County,  New  York,  372. 
Rockwell  Family,  533. 

Rocky  Mountains,  2,  4. 

Rocky  Point,  442. 

Roebeck,  Dr.,  768. 

Rogers  Company,  615. 


Rogers,  Erskine  C.,  818. 

Rogers,  J.  and  J.,  Iron  Company,  614. 

Rogers,  James,  442. 

Rogers,  John,  442. 

Rogers,  Robert,  8,  85,  88,  111-23,  125, 
126,  130,  131,  137,  MO,  141,  143,  148, 
240,  262,  291,  293,  342,  380,  479,  536, 
545- 

“Rogers,  Robert,  and  His  Rangers,”  111- 
123. 

Rogers,  an  Early  Settler,  376,  385. 

Rogers  Pulp  Company,  615. 

Rogers’  Rock,  11,  118,  130. 

Rogers  Slide,  547. 

Roman  Catholic  Church,  34,  41,  209,  783, 
784,  785,  798,  799,  820. 

Romans,  Bernard,  189. 

Rome,  Downfall  of,  674,  675. 

Roosevelt,  Franklin  Delano,  684,  812,  813, 
814,  815,  816,  824. 

Roosevelt,  Theodore,  170,  812,  814. 

Rope  Manufacturing,  449. 

Roquemaure,  a  French  Officer,  143,  144. 

Ross,  Daniel,  503. 

Ross  and  McNeil’s  Essex-Charlotte 
Ferry,  582. 

Roubaud,  Father,  91,  105,  547. 

Rouen,  France,  35. 

Round  Lake,  468. 

Rouse,  Jacques,  444. 

Rouses  Point,  New  York,  308,  322,  443, 
444,  446,  583,  585,  590,  592,  593,  596, 
706,  710,  747. 

Rouville,  Hertel  de,  56. 

Rowboats,  563,  706. 

Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  361. 

Roxbury,  Vermont,  636. 

“Royal  George”  (ship),  236,  247. 

“Royal  Savage”  (schooner),  217,  218, 
219,  225. 

Royalton,  Vermont,  300. 

Royce,  Caroline  Halstead,  521. 

Royce,  Homer,  484. 

Royce,  Stephen,  484. 

Ruggles  Foundry,  363. 

Runnels,  Major,  306. 

Rupert,  Vermont,  343,  344. 

Russia,  67,  85,  144,  820. 

Russia,  New  York  (Clinton  County), 
453- 

Rutland,  Massachusetts,  365. 

Rutland,  Vermont,  15,  247,  257,  348,  352, 
354,  359,  360,  364,  365,  367,  369,  572, 

589,  592,  593,  597,  619,  631,  632,  635, 

636,  649,  655,  714,  718,  727,  728,  734, 

749,  753,  760,  775,  79b  795,  800,  813, 

818,  821. 

Rutland  and  Burlington  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany,  583,  592. 

Rutland  Chamber  of  Commerce,  619,  637, 
655,  753- 
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Rutland  County,  Vermont,  9,  175,  327, 
328,  329,  330,  336,  340,  343,  346,  348-69, 
397,  403,  407,  412,  413,  415,  478,  596, 

603,  631,  632,  638,  639,  640,  647,  648, 

669,  670,  671,  695,  708,  714,  715,  716, 

728,  749,  750,  766,  770,  785,  787,  798, 

807,  814,  816,  820,  821. 

“Rutland  County,”  Chapter  on,  348-69. 

Rutland  County  Grammar  School,  794. 

Rutland  County  Medical  Society,  775. 

“Rutland  Herald”  (newspaper),  751,  752. 

Rutland  Marble  Company,  634. 

Rutland  Railroad,  340,  420,  592,  593. 

Rutland  Savings  Bank,  727. 

Rutland  and  Whitehall  Railroad,  591. 

Ryan,  Andrew  W.,  765. 

Rye,  345- 

Sabattis,  an  Indian,  548. 

Sabbath  Day  Point,  117,  130,  547,  548. 

Sacandaga  Reservoir,  455. 

Sacandaga  River,  9,  40,  300,  455,  465,  467, 
609. 

Sackett’s  Harbor,  314,  317. 

Sacondaga  River.  (See  Sacandaga 
River.) 

Sagamore  Hotel,  538,  687. 

Sagamore  Island,  128,  540. 

“Sagamore”  (steamboat),  585. 

Sailboats,  563-65,  705. 

St.  Albans,  Vermont,  480,  481,  482,  485, 
487,  490,  491,  492,  493  ,  495,  561,  570, 

573,  582,  592,  593,  594,  665,  701,  706, 

714,  729,  752,  754,  771,  775,  817. 

St.  Anthony’s  Falls,  20. 

St.  Armand,  Canada,  515. 

St.  Armand,  New  York,  499,  512,  513, 
514,  5i5,  523,  524- 

St.  Bernard,  Pere,  540. 

St.  Clair,  Arthur,  237,  238,  239,  240,  241, 
243,  244,  245,  246,  247,  249,  250,  251, 

257,  269,  291,  297,  323,  332,  336,  339, 

353,  358,  389,  407,  517. 

St.  Edmund,  Fathers  of,  433,  798. 

St.  Francis  Indians,  8,  120,  121,  122,  123, 

1 41,  479,  487,  494. 

St.  Frederic.  (See  Fort  St.  Frederic.) 

St.  George,  Vermont,  429. 

St.  Johns,  Quebec,  123,  143,  144,  198,  199, 
204,  207,  210,  214,  217,  306,  308,  331, 
563,  564,  572,  579,  581,  583. 

St.  Lawrence  County,  New  York,  372, 
435,  628,  660,  669. 

St.  Lawrence  River,  4,  5,  6,  7,  10,  11,  19, 
29,  30,  35,  44,  45,  57,  58,  63,  137,  139, 

142,  143,  144,  146,  207,  240,  256,  260, 
269,  312,  328,  370,  393,  572,  601,  60s, 
690. 

St.  Leger,  Barry,  228,  260,  261,  2 66,  267, 
268,  269,  273,  283,  292,  297,  305,  306, 
5l8- 

St.  Louis,  Missouri,  772. 


Saint-Martin,  Alexis,  772. 

St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  774. 

St.  Michael’s  College,  433,  798. 

St.  Ours,  Quebec,  572. 

Saint-Pierre,  Legardeur  de,  70,  76. 

St.  Therese,  Stockade  at,  123. 

Sainte-Therese,  Isle.  (See  Isle  Sainte- 
Therese.) 

Salaberry.  (See  De  Salaberry.) 

Salem,  Massachusetts,  389. 

Salem,  New  York,  155,  178,  371,  374,  376, 
377,  378,  386,  387,  389,  571,  634,  638, 
712,  729,  751,  779,  781,  799,  817. 

“Salem  Axiom”  (periodical),  755. 

Salisbury,  Connecticut,  408,  417,  433. 

Salisbury,  Vermont,  404,  408,  409,  708. 

Salmon  (fish),  441. 

Salmon  River,  9,  438,  448,  450,  453,  609. 

“Saltus”  (steamboat),  582,  583. 

Sammons,  Frederick,  302. 

Sammons,  Jacob,  302,  303,  304. 

Samson,  William  Holland,  40. 

Sanatoriums.  (See  Hospitals.) 

Sandgate,  Vermont,  330,  344. 

Sandstone,  1,  8,  59,  647. 

Sandy  Hill,  New  York,  90,  387,  388,  708, 
712,  755,  816. 

“Sandy  Hill  Herald”  (newspaper),  747. 

Sandy  Hill  National  Bank,  729. 

San  Francisco,  California,  736,  740,  741, 
762. 

Santanoni,  Mount,  511. 

Saranac,  New  York,  442,  445,  447,  448, 
450,  452,  453,  522,  627,  688. 

Saranac  Hollow,  New  York,  452. 

Saranac  Laboratory,  774. 

Saranac  Lake,  New  York,  507,  513,  514, 
515,  54L  684,  688,  701,  773,  774,  799. 

Saranac  River,  8,  319,  438,  441,  442,  450, 
45  L  452,  453,  496,  5i5,  609,  612,  624, 
773- 

“Saranac”  (steamboat),  582,  583. 

Saratoga,  New  York,  5,  8,  13,  30,  56,  61, 
62,  63,  155,  158,  184,  191,  211,  213,  223, 
224,  229,  232,  234,  255,  256,  257,  259, 
268,  269,  270,  271,  272-98,  299,  322,  353, 
380,  381,  392,  437,  457,  458,  461,  466, 

47b  472,  473,  474,  475,  476,  516,  517, 

518,  57b  572,  574,  586,  588,  589,  596, 

600,  680,  683,  684,  685,  690,  692,  693, 

694,  699,  706,  77 5- 

“Saratoga,  The  Battles  of,”  272-98. 

Saratoga  County,  New  York,  14,  327, 
328,  329,  372,  454-77,  5oo,  535,  536,  550, 
552,  556,  567,  572,  588,  596,  604,  607, 

609,  613,  614,  642,  648,  652,  663,  669, 

670,  671,  690,  707,  710,  71 1,  712,  713, 

715,  716,  718,  720,  725,  728,  729,  745, 

752,  762,  765,  766,  770,  771,  774,  783, 

785,  813,  817,  820,  821. 

“Saratoga  County,”  Chapter  on,  454-77. 
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Saratoga  County  Bank,  725,  762. 

Saratoga  County  Medical  Society,  775. 

“Saratoga  Farmer”  (periodical),  755. 

Saratoga  and  Fort  Edward  Railroad, 

589. 

Saratoga  Lake,  455,  468,  472. 

“Saratoga  Patriot”  (newspaper),  743, 

748. 

Saratoga  Race  Track,  685. 

Saratoga  and  Schenectady  Railroad,  589. 

“Saratoga”  (ship),  318,  564. 

Saratoga  Springs,  New  York,  438,  459, 
466,  467,  468,  472,  473,  475,  588,  591, 
612,  644,  647,  649,  682-86,  699,  710,  712, 
714,  718,  727,  728,  72 9,  752,  754,  758, 
766,  77 6,  795,  813. 

Saratoga  Springs  Authority,  684. 

Saratoga  Springs  Commission,  684. 

Saratoga  and  Washington  Railroad,  589. 

“Saratogian”  (newspaper),  752. 

Sash  and  Door  Manufacture,  707,  711, 
713,  714- 

Sawmills,  89,  156,  178,  352,  364,  39L  4ii, 
423,  432,  439,  442,  443,  447,  449,  450, 

451,  453,  458,  463,  467,  471,  475,  477, 

486,  494,  500,  509,  516,  519,  522,  546, 

558,  602,  603,  604,  607,  608,  617,  683. 

Sawyer,  Dwight  M.,  775. 

Sawyer,  Thomas,  430. 

Saxe’s  Landing,  New  York,  444. 

“Saxonian”  (periodical),  754. 

Saxony,  67. 

Scales  (weighing),  365,  707,  708,  713, 
714- 

Scalp  Point,  58. 

Schaticook  (Hoosic  River),  63. 

Schenectady,  New  York,  47,  50,  51,  53, 
56,  63,  317,  546,  588,  589,  591,  701,  725. 

Schenectady  County,  New  York,  372, 
455,  458,  462. 

Schoharie  County,  New  York,  372. 

Schools,  182,  332,  353,  363,  379,  383,  390, 
406,  418,  427,  433,  451,  483,  485,  510, 
712,  717,  734,  754,  757,  764,  769,  770, 
771,  778-804,  806,  816,  823. 

Schools  and  Colleges :  Addison  County 
Grammar  School,  796;  Bellows  Free 
Academy,  485 ;  Bennington  College, 
342,  798;  Brigham  Academy,  483; 

Cambridge  Washington  Academy,  379  ; 
Castleton  Medical  College,  770;  Castle- 
ton  Normal  School,  794;  Catholic  Sum¬ 
mer  School  of  America,  451,  799; 
Catholic  University,  800;  Clio  Hall, 
799;  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur¬ 
geons,  772 ;  Dartmouth  College,  795 ; 
Essex  Junction  High  School,  427; 
Green  Mountain  Junior  College,  363, 
798 ;  Harvard  College,  505 ;  La  Fleche 
College,  35;  Medical  Schools,  353,  767, 
770,  796;  Middlebury  College,  406,  770, 


796,  798;  Middlebury  Female  Semi¬ 
nary,  799;  Mount  St.  Mary’s  Academy, 
798;  New  Hampton  Institute,  485; 
New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  771; 
Normal  Schools,  New  York,  451,  794, 
795;  Normal  Schools,  Vermont,  353, 
794;  Parochial  Schools,  779;  Platts¬ 
burgh  Academy,  451  ;  Plattsburgh 
Normal  School,  451,  794,  795;  Ripley 
Female  College,  363,  798;  Rutland 

County  Grammar  School,  794 ;  St. 
Michael’s  College,  433,  798;  Sherman 
Academy,  510;  Silver  Bay  Association, 
799;  Skidmore  College,  795;  Trinity 
College,  798;  Troy  Conference  Acad¬ 
emy,  363,  798;  Troy  Female  Seminary, 
799  ;  University  of  Pennsylvania,  792  ; 
University  of  Vermont,  166,  418-20, 
423,  433,  759,  770,  779,  794,  796-98,  803, 
817;  Vermont  Agricultural  College, 
796;  Vermont  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  796;  Washington  Acad¬ 
emy,  390,  799;  Williams  College,  63, 
73;  “Yaddo,”  800;  Yale  College,  379, 
806. 

Schroon,  New  York,  508,  514,  515,  516, 
518,  626. 

Schroon  Falls,  New  York,  516. 

Schroon  Lake,  6,  496,  515,  516,  534,  545, 
546,  549,  774. 

Schroon  River,  9,  496,  509,  5M,  5U,  5*6, 
535,  545,  549,  557,  609,  61 1. 

Schuyler,  Abram,  51. 

Schuyler,  John,  51. 

Schuyler,  Peter,  46,  50,  5b  53,  54,  55, 
62,  65,  472,  475- 

Schuyler,  Philip  John,  167,  203,  204,  205, 
206,  209,  236,  237,  240,  249,  250,  251, 

256,  257,  261,  263,  269,  270,  278,  279, 

291,  295,  296,  297,  336,  383,  472,  473, 

474,  5i9,  554,  572,  573,  632,  682,  690, 

707. 

Schuyler  Family,  25,  30,  170,  287,  290, 
472. 

Schuyler  County,  New  York,  372. 

Schuyler  Falls,  New  York,  448,  450,  452, 
453- 

Schuyler  Island,  220,  500. 

Schuylerville,  New  York,  51,  155,  280, 
286,  287,  290,  297,  472,  474,  500,  575, 
707,  71 1,  729,  754. 

Scotch,  The.  (See  Scotland.) 

Scotch  Hill,  Vermont,  357,  639. 

Scotch-Irish,  The,  375,  376,  385,  387,  389, 
462,  485,  557,  820. 

Scotland  and  the  Scotch,  127,  133,  135, 

155,  163,  257,  259,  357,  372,  373,  376, 

378,  379,  380,  386,  387,  389,  398,  407, 

443,  465,  471,  532,  545,  550,  557,  665, 

680. 

Scott,  Winfield,  314,  315,  481. 
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Scoughten,  Dirck,  683. 

Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  626. 

Screen  Manufacture,  433,  707,  714,  769. 
Scribner,  Lucy  Skidmore,  795. 

Searsburg,  Vermont,  344. 

“Seceders”  (religious),  380. 

Securities  Exchange  Commission,  617. 
Sedition  Law,  357. 

Seed  Growing,  489. 

Semple,  Ellen  Churchill,  10. 

Seneca  County,  New  York,  372. 

Seneca  Indians,  18,  22,  48,  55. 

Seneca  Lake,  573. 

“Settlements,  Early  and  Disputes  Over 
the  New  Hampshire  Grants,”  153-68. 
Seventh  Day  Baptist  Church,  787. 

Seward,  William  Henry,  193. 

Seymour,  Horatio,  606,  812,  813. 
Shaftsbury,  Vermont,  162,  330,  331,  338, 
341,  344,  345,  603,  783. 

Shakers,  564. 

Shale,  1,  13. 

Sharpe,  Jacob,  763. 

Shawnee  Indians,  16. 

Shays’  Rebellion,  345. 

Sheep,  179,  493,  655,  661,  662,  663,  664, 
665,  670. 

Shelburne,  Earl  of,  430. 

Shelburne,  Vermont,  429,  430,  582. 
Shelburne  Bay,  430. 

Shelburne  Falls,  Vermont,  430. 

Shelburne  Harbor,  585. 

Sheldon,  Alexander,  771. 

Sheldon,  George,  492. 

Sheldon  and  Sons,  635. 

Sheldon,  Vermont,  484,  485,  486,  488,  491, 
492,  493- 

Sheldon  Springs,  Vermont,  493. 

Shelving  Rock,  381. 

Sherburne,  Vermont,  365,  366,  429. 
Sherman,  Captain,  579,  581. 

Sherman  Family,  510. 

Sherman  Academy,  510. 

Sherman  Island,  5. 

Sherwood,  Adiel,  377. 

Sherwood,  Justus,  407. 

Sherwood,  Captain,  301. 

Ship  and  Boat  Building,  495,  504,  519, 

564. 

Shippen,  Margaret  (“Peggy”),  293. 
Ships  and  Boats.  (See  “Black  Snake”; 
“Bon  Homme  Richard” ;  “Burlington” ; 
“Carleton” ;  “Champlain” ;  “Chateau- 
gay”  ;  “Clermont” ;  “Confiance”  ;  “Con¬ 
gress”  ;  “Doris “Enterprise” ;  “Ga- 
nouskie” ;  “Gleaner”  ;  “Gypsy”  ;  “Half 
Moon”  ;  “Horicon”  ;  “Inflexible” ; 
“James  Caldwell”;  “John  Jay”; 
“Lee”;  “Liberty”;  “Mohican”;  “Moun¬ 
taineer”  ;  “Phoenix”  ;  “Revenge” ;  “Royal 


George”;  “Royal  Savage”;  “Saga¬ 
more”  ;  “Saltus” ;  “Saranac” ;  “Sara¬ 
toga”  ;  “Ticonderoga” ;  “United  States” ; 
“Valeur”  ;  “Vermont”  ;  “Washington.”) 
Shirley,  William,  68,  83,  84,  85. 

Shirt  and  Collar  Manufacture,  547,  707, 
709,  710,  711,  712,  715. 

Shoreham,  Vermont,  156,  352,  400,  401, 
402,  409,  410,  439,  815. 

Shrewsbury,  Vermont,  366. 

Shrewsbury  Peak,  753. 

“Siberia  of  North  America,”  446,  765. 
Silesia,  61,  67. 

Silver  Bay,  New  York,  547,  548. 

Silver  Bay  Association,  799. 

Silver  Lake,  487. 

Simonds,  John,  660. 

Simond’s  Hill,  New  York,  502. 

“Six  Nations.”  (See  Iroquois  Indians.) 
Skating,  521,  701. 

Skene,  Philip,  126,  155,  164,  178,  194,  235, 
254,  265,  266,  391,  392,  393,  401,  499, 
563,  607,  623. 

Skenesborough,  New  York,  155,  163,  178, 
194,  198,  200,  214,  217,  235,  238,  244, 

245,  247,  248,  250,  253,  254,  270,  271, 

299,  329,  353,  39L  392,  393,  394- 
Skidmore  College,  795. 

“Skidmore  News”  (periodical),  754. 
Skiing,  553,  701,  702,  707,  710. 

Skijoring,  702. 

Skylight,  Mount,  9,  505. 

Slalom  Courses,  702. 

Slate,  14,  15,  59,  352,  357,  361,  362,  363, 
384,  638-40,  648,  712. 

Slaves  and  Slavery,  170,  175,  300,  355, 

357,  363,  364,  378,  39L  443,  45L  452, 

455,  466,  477,  513,  674,  763,  782,  812. 

(Also  see  Abolitionist  Movement; 
Negroes.) 

Sleeping  Beauty  (mountain),  381. 

Sleighs  and  Cutters,  162,  331,  405,  502, 
547,  569,  589,  602,  660,  702,  761. 
Smalley,  Benjamin,  405. 

Smalley,  Frank  Mather,  737. 

Smallpox,  45,  51,  101,  106,  208,  209,  210, 
333,  35B  368,  418,  43L  53  L  769. 
Smith,  Alfred  Emanuel,  813. 

Smith,  H.  Perry,  156,  323,  358,  512. 
Smith,  Israel,  808. 

Smith,  Melancton,  450,  452,  751. 

Smith,  Patrick,  163,  383. 

Smith,  Peter,  512,  513. 

Smith,  Sidney,  316. 

Smithfield,  Vermont,  486. 

Smuggling,  310,  481,  489,  491,  495,  530, 
532,  761. 

Snakes,  97,  U9,  333,  374,  540,  544,  548. 
Snell,  Bertrand  Hollis,  817. 

Soap  Manufacture,  476. 
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“Social  and  Political  Development,” 
Chapter  on,  805-27. 

Socialborough,  Vermont,  365. 

Society  of  Jesus,  34. 

Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  in  Foreign  Parts,  156,  331,  782. 
Soper,  Joseph,  356. 

Sorel  River,  46. 

South  Bay,  8,  38,  63,  65,  70,  79,  84,  115, 
I4h  254,  301,  380,  391,  395. 

South  Burlington,  Vermont,  417,  431. 
South  Carolina,  19,  57. 

South  Glens  Falls,  New  York,  470,  711. 
South  Hero,  Vermont,  413,  418,  526,  527, 
530,  533- 

South  McIntyre  Mountain,  511. 

South  Shaftsbury,  Vermont,  345. 
Southwick  Memorial,  779. 

Spafford,  Jonathan,  432. 

Spain  and  the  Spanish,  10,  55,  57,  58,  146, 
170,  294,  661. 

Sparks,  Jared,  49,  225,  292. 

Spectator  Fire  Index,  738. 

Spencer,  Benjamin,  354,  355. 

Split  Rock,  221,  503,  626,  687. 

Sports  and  Recreation.  (See  Aquaplanes; 
Automobiles ;  Aviation ;  Baseball ; 
Bathing ;  Bob-Runs  ;  Camps  ;  Canoes  ; 
Gambling ;  Game  and  Hunting ;  Gaso¬ 
line  Boats ;  Golf ;  Hockey ;  Horse 
Racing ;  Horseback  Riding ;  Iceboats ; 
Movies ;  Music ;  Olympic  Games ; 
Parks  ;  Playgrounds  ;  Rowboats  ;  Skat¬ 
ing;  Skiing;  Skijoring;  Slalom; 
Sleighs;  Swimming;  Tennis;  Tourist 
Homes;  Winter  Sports;  Wrestling.) 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  197. 

Springs,  328,  354,  367.  (Also  see  Min¬ 
eral  Waters.) 

Spruce  Mountain,  380. 

Squash,  653,  654. 

Stafford,  Bert  L.,  791. 

Stages,  344,  353,  360,  366,  561,  566,  569- 
57B  578,  583,  658. 

Stairway,  Secret,  60. 

Stamford,  Vermont,  341,  345. 

Stamp  Act,  173. 

Standish,  New  York,  627,  629. 

Stanwix,  Brigadier,  139. 


Starch 

Manufacture, 

447, 

453, 

486. 

Stark, 

John,  88, 

in, 

1 14, 

1 16, 

1 18, 

126, 

130, 

262, 

263, 

264, 

265, 

267, 

269, 

270, 

273, 

282, 

288, 

291, 

293, 

295, 

296, 

299, 

339, 

34L 

374, 

391, 

465. 

Stark,  “Molly”  (Elizabeth  Page),  264. 
Starksboro,  Vermont,  397,  410,  413,  425. 
Statues.  (See  Monuments.) 

“Status  quo,”  815,  823,  824. 

Steamboats,  392,  418,  420,  533,  579-88, 
597,  686,  691,  706. 

Stearns,  John,  771. 


Stearns,  Jonas,  343. 

Sterling,  Vermont,  478. 

Steuben  County,  New  York,  372. 
Stevens,  Phineas,  64,  65. 

Stevenson,  Robert  Louis,  773. 

Stewart,  James,  683. 

Stewart,  Samuel,  401. 

Stillwater,  New  York,  10,  51,  155,  262, 
302,  381,  457,  468,  469,  47B  472,  475, 
476,  7JI • 

Stockbridge,  Vermont,  362. 

Stoddard,  Joshua  E.,  361. 

Stoddard,  Seneca  Roy,  538,  539,  544,  548, 
570,  580,  687,  703. 

Stone,  Mason  Sereno,  789,  790. 

Stone,  William  Leete,  89,  302,  371,  382. 
Stone,  Mrs.,  400,  401. 

Stone  Bridge,  Chester,  New  York,  545. 
Stony  Creek,  New  York,  556,  557. 

Storm,  Jost,  544. 

Story,  Joseph,  758. 

Stoves,  Manufacture  of,  351,  623,  656, 
708. 

Strong,  Agnes,  Mrs.,  337. 

Strong,  Ida,  799. 

Strong,  John,  180,  337,  398,  399,  400. 
Strong,  Moses,  337. 

Stuart,  Charles  Edward.  (See  Charles 
Edward  Louis  Philip  Casimir.) 
Sturtevant,  Allen,  818. 

Sudbury,  Vermont,  367. 

Suffolk  County,  New  York,  372. 
Sugar-Loaf  Mountain,  380. 

Sullivan,  John,  209,  210,  21 1,  299. 
Sullivan  County,  New  York,  372. 
Sunderland,  Vermont,  330,  345,  346,  490. 
Sunflower,  653. 

Surveyors,  416,  425,  480. 

Sutherland,  John,  364. 

Sutherland,  Military  Officer,  287. 
Sutherland  Falls,  Vermont,  632. 
Sutherland  Falls  Marble  Company,  633, 
634- 

Sutherland  Marble  Company,  633. 
Swanton,  William,  494 
S wanton,  Vermont,  47g,  485,  488,  490, 
492,  493,  494,  495,  596,  607,  636,  638, 
644,  714,  729. 

Swanton  Falls,  Vermont,  494,  495. 
Sweden  and  the  Swedes,  59,  67,  145,  198, 
374,  446,  625,  820. 

Swimming  and  Bathing,  684,  706. 

Swine  (hogs)  and  Pork,  179,  180,  351, 
399,  409,  465,  466,  468,  471,  540,  544, 
545,  654,  655,  656,  '663,  670. 

Tabor,  Gideon,  360. 

Taconic  Mountains,  2,  632. 

Taft,  William  Howard,  812,  814,  815. 
Tahawus,  Mount,  505. 

Talbot,  Francis  Xavier,  38,  40. 
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Tanacharison  (an  Indian),  49. 

Tanneries.  (See  Leather  and  Tanneries.) 

Tariff,  420,  606,  607,  661,  671. 

Taverns  and  Inns,  334,  366,  390,  441,  461, 
477,  514,  546,  558,  660,  691,  759,  781. 
(Also  see  Catamount ;  Finney ;  Houses  ; 
Weatherhead’s.) 

Tawasentha  (creek),  27. 

Taxes,  42,  159,  402,  490,  673,  689,  793, 
796,  804,  806. 

Taxicabs,  596. 

Taylor,  Zachary,  812. 

Tea  Island,  543. 

Tecumseh,  Indian  Chief,  314. 

Temperance  Movement,  754,  782. 

Ten  Eyck,  Henry,  162,  334. 

Tennessee,  29. 

Tennis,  706. 

Texas,  168,  467,  813. 

Textile  Manufacture  (cotton,  woolen, 
etc.),  361,  385,  420,  43 3,  45L  462,  463, 
472,  473,  483,  484,  489,  493,  519,  550, 
55i,  558,  707,  708,  7 n,  712,  713,  714. 

Thames  River,  314. 

Thanksgiving  Day,  676,  677,  819,  820. 

The  Glen,  New  York,  550. 

“The  Press,”  Chapter  on,  742-55. 

“The  Scourge  of  Aristocracy  and  Re¬ 
pository  of  Important  Political  Truth” 
(newspaper),  749. 

Thirteenth  Pond,  or  Lake,  534,  550,  640, 
641. 

Thistles,  467. 

Thomas,  John,  209. 

Thompson,  Historian,  601. 

Thousand  Islands,  4. 

Thread  Manufacture,  469. 

Three  Rivers,  Quebec,  29,  35,  37,  93,  616. 

Thurman,  John,  540,  542,  550,  557,  708. 

Thurman,  New  York,  538,  540,  542,  545, 
549,  550,  556,  557,  638. 

Tichenor,  Isaac,  807,  808. 

Ticonderoga,  New  York,  8,  10,  14,  22,  23, 
26,  27,  33,  38,  39,  53,  70,  7 1,  75,  80,  81, 
84,  87,  92,  95,  96,  1 15,  1 16,  1 18,  120, 
124-27,  129-34,  136-38,  140,  141,  148, 
164,  173,  174,  178,  183-89,  192,  193,  196- 
206,  209-13,  218,  220,  222,  223,  226,  227, 
229,  232,  236-41,  244,  245,  247-55,  266, 
269-71,  273,  283,  291,  292,  295,  298,  299, 
304-07,  322,  323,  336,  339,  352,  353,  358, 
389,  395,  401,  407,  409,  449,  453,  473, 
494,  497,  499,  501,  515-19.  536,  543,  545, 
548,  549,  562,  563,  585,  590,  601,  615, 
626,  643,  681,  710,  729,  765. 

“Ticonderoga,  The  Capture  of,  by  Bur- 
goyne,”  226-52. 

“Ticonderoga”  (steamboat),  586. 

Tides,  9. 

Tilden,  Samuel  Jones,  812,  813,  816. 

Timber.  (See  Forests;  Lumber.) 


Timp,  The,  282. 

“Tin-can  Civilization,”  697,  698. 
Tinmouth,  Vermont,  348,  353,  359,  365, 
367,  368,  632. 

Tioga  County,  New  York,  372. 

Tobacco,  33,  414,  443,  618,  653,  695,  697, 
7 09,  7io,  71 1,  714,.  737- 
Toll  Roads  and  Bridges,  510,  566,  567, 
736. 

Tolls  on  Canal,  576. 

Tompkins,  Daniel  D.,  809. 

Tompkins  County,  New  York,  372. 
Tongue  Mountain,  98,  540,  542. 

Tool  Manufacture,  368,  707. 

Tools,  Farm  and  Garden,  361,  368,  385, 
484,  658,  659,  663,  665,  666,  672,  673, 
712,  714,  715. 

Top  o’  the  World  Farm,  556. 

Tories,  152,  159,  164,  174,  191,  228,  230, 
234,  235,  251,  260,  262,  265,  266,  268, 

293,  296,  299,  300,  301,  302,  331,  339, 

343,  358,  368,  375,  378,  391,  407,  412, 

430,  459,  460,  463,  470,  554,  555,  761. 

Toronto,  Ontario,  314,  581. 

Tourist  Homes  and  Cabins,  691,  698,  777. 
Town  Meetings,  175,  333,  350,  351,  357, 
363,  379,  386,  387,  390,  400,  403,  406, 

408,  410,  418,  423,  430,  465,  4 66,  468, 

471,  473,  483,  494,  530,  533- 

Toy  Manufacture,  715. 

Tracy,  Alexandre  de  Prouville,  Marquis 
de,  46,  47,  48. 

Trails,  7,  148,  391,  566. 

Training,  Military,  451. 
Transcendentalism,  796. 

Transportation,  7,  10,  560-98,  648. 
“Transportation,”  Chapter  on,  560-98. 
Trask,  Katrina,  800. 

Trask,  Spencer,  800. 

Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  65,  67. 

Treaty  of  Ghent,  310,  321,  322. 

Treaty,  Jay’s,  481,  529. 

Treaty  of  Paris,  145,  151,  436. 

Treaty  of  Ryswick,  49,  54. 

Treaty  of  Tawasentha,  27. 

Treaty  of  Utrecht,  55,  57,  58. 

Treaty,  Webster-Ashburton,  322,  444. 
Trepezec,  a  French  Officer,  130,  131. 
Trevelyan,  George  Otto,  217,  224. 

Trinity  College,  798. 

Trolley  Railroads,  595,  596. 

Trotting  Horses.  (See  Horse  Racing.) 
Troy,  New  York,  9,  10,  344,  35  L  405, 

409,  412,  565,  569,  57L  573,  577,  583, 
588,  589,  590,  591,  596,  601,  602,  605, 
626,  660,  690,  720,  725,  728,  745,  762, 
817. 

Troy  and  Boston  Railroad,  344,  590,  593. 
Troy  Conference  Academy,  363,  798. 
Troy  Female  Seminary,  799. 

“Troy  Gazette”  (newspaper),  748. 
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Troy  Macadam  and  Railroad  Company, 
590. 

Troy  and  Rutland  Railroad,  379. 

Trucks,  Motor,  593,  643. 

Trudeau,  Edward  Livingston,  515,  688, 
772-74,  777. 

Trudeau,  New  York,  515,  822. 

Trumbull,  John,  239,  250. 

Trumbull,  Jonathan,  21 1. 

Tryon  County,  New  York,  370,  371. 
Tuberculosis,  362,  515,  668,  688,  769, 

772-75,  777- 
Tupper,  Charles,  402. 

Tupper,  Sergeant,  306. 

Turkey  and  the  Turks,  48. 

Turner,  Ezra,  453. 

Turner,  Frederick  Jackson,  41,  172. 
Turnpikes,  344,  363,  561,  566,  708.  (Also 
see  Roads.) 

Tuscarora  Indians,  18. 

Twiss,  Lieutenant,  244,  287. 

Two  Heroes,  Vermont,  530,  533. 

Tyler,  John,  812. 

Tyrrell,  Wolcott,  757. 

Ulster  County,  New  York,  372. 
“Underground  Railway,”  357. 

Underhill,  Vermont,  413,  416,  431,  432, 
603. 

Union,  New  York,  449. 

Union  Church,  784. 

Union  Hall,  475,  683. 

Union  Village,  New  York,  385. 

Unitarian  Church,  784,  785. 

“United  States”  (steamboat),  583. 

Unity  County,  Vermont,  330. 

Universalist  Church,  784. 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  792. 
University  of  Vermont,  166,418,  419,  420, 

423,  433,  759,  770,  779,  794,  796,  797, 
798,  803,  817. 

Upper  Jay,  New  York,  505. 

Urban  VIII,  Pope,  36. 

Utica,  New  York,  591. 

Utley  Family,  338. 

Valcour  Island,  New  York,  448-50,  681, 
690. 

Valcour  Island,  Battle  of,  213-25,  226, 
297,  407,  437,  529,  530,  533. 

“Valcour  Island,  Benedict  Arnold  and 
the  Battle  at,”  213-25. 

“Valeur”  (ship),  449. 

Valley  Forge,  Pennsylvania,  212,  293. 
Van  Buren,  Martin,  751,  81 1,  812. 

Van  Corlaer,  Arendt,  25,  27,  30,  32,  33, 
36,  44,  47- 

Van  Cortlandt  Family,  170. 

Van  Hoevenberg,  Mount,  679,  688,  702. 
Van  Hogeboom,  Bartholomew,  385. 

Van  Kirk,  Herbert,  766. 


Van  Krieckenbeeck,  Trader,  27. 

Van  Rensselaer,  Henry  Killian,  248. 

Van  Rensselaer,  Stephen,  312. 

Van  Rensselaer,  General,  312. 

Van  Rensselaer  Family,  170. 

Van  Schaick,  Colonel,  300. 

Van  Wormer,  Jacob,  555. 

Van  Wormer’s  Bay,  271,  555. 

Vaudreuil,  Philippe  de  Rigaud,  Marquis 
de,  56,  57,  87. 

Vaudreuil,  Sieur  de  Rigaud  de,  62,  63, 
65,  85,  87,  88,  89,  93,  105,  106,  107,  108, 
109,  387. 

Vaudreuil-Cavignal,  Pierre  Franqois, Mar¬ 
quis  de,  84,  87,  129,  138,  140,  143,  144, 
147,  5i8. 

Vedder,  Herman,  51. 

Vegetables.  (See  Agriculture.) 

Vendue  Sales  and  Auctions,  490,  708. 

Vergennes,  Charles  Gravier,  Count  de, 
252,  294,  295,  410. 

Vergennes,  Vermont,  8,  316,  396,  400, 
406,  410,  41 1,  412,  712,  724,  726,  729, 
749,  765. 

“Vergennes  Enterprise  and  Vermonter” 
(newspaper),  752,  754. 

Vermont  Accident  Insurance  Company, 
734- 

Vermont  Agricultural  College,  796. 

Vermont  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  796. 

“Vermont  Alumni  Weekly”  (periodical), 
754- 

Vermont  Bar  Association,  817. 

Vermont  and  Canada  Railroad,  529,  592. 

Vermont  Central  Railroad,  591,  592. 

Vermont  Constitution  of  1777,  175- 

“Vermont  Cynic”  (periodical),  754. 

Vermont  Excels  in  Marble  Production, 
15,  365. 

Vermont  Fire  Insurance  Company,  733. 

Vermont,  First  History  of,  751. 

Vermont  Furniture  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  433,  714- 

“Vermont  Gazette”  (newspaper),  751. 

Vermont  Historical  Magazine,  337. 

“Vermont  Issue”  (periodical),  754. 

Vermont  Marble  Company,  364,  635,  636. 

Vermont  Medical  Society,  770. 

Vermont-New  York  Land  Grant  Dis¬ 
pute,  304,  33 o,  339,  358,  371,  384.  386, 
396,  397,  480,  760. 

Vermont  Opposed  to  1812  War,  310,  311. 

Vermont  Part  of  Albany  County,  175, 
329,  370. 

Vermont  Patriotism  in  Revolution,  243, 
300,  302,  305. 

Vermont  Proclaimed  Independent  in  1776, 
336. 

Vermont  State  Organized  in  1778,  348. 

Vermont  State  Prison,  765. 
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Vermont  State  Reformatory,  765. 
Vermont  State  Sanatorium,  774. 
“Vermont”  (steamboat),  392,  418,  579, 

580,  585,  586. 

Vermont  Symphony  Orchestra,  800. 
“Vermonter,  the  Typical,”  821-22. 
Vermont’s  First  Daily  Newspaper,  420. 
Vermont’s  First  Elected  Governor,  433. 
Vermont’s  First  Horse  Railroad,  595- 
Vermont’s  First  Medical  College,  353,  770. 
Vermont’s  First  Settlements,  153-68,  180, 
307,  480. 

Vermont’s  First  Stove  Factory,  351,  623. 
Vermont’s  Indian  Relics,  414. 

Vermont’s  Largest  Lake,  352. 

Vermont’s  Oldest  Lime  Quarries,  644. 
Verplanck’s  Point,  282. 

Vicar,  Mr.,  547. 

Vicar’s  Island,  547,  548. 

Victory,  New  York,  472. 

Victory  Manufacturing  Company,  472, 
473- 

“Viewing,”  334. 

Vineyard,  Vermont,  308,  532. 

Virginia,  57,  207,  270,  275,  291,  807. 

Wadhams,  General,  522,  524. 

Wadhams  Mills,  522. 

Wage  Earners  in  Each  County,  716,  717. 
Wagner,  Robert  Ferdinand,  817. 

Wagon  Manufacture,  485,  707,  710,  71 1, 
736. 

Wales  and  the  Welsh,  357,  384,  785,  820. 
Walker,  Hovenden,  57. 

Wall  Street,  New  York,  341,  734. 
Wallace,  Henry  Cantwell,  675. 
Wallingford,  Connecticut,  368. 
Wallingford,  Vermont,  360,  367,  368,  714. 
Walloomsac  River,  332,  336. 

Walrus  Bones,  6. 

Walsh,  Dr.,  772. 

Waltham,  Massachusetts,  412. 

Waltham,  Vermont,  396,  406,  412. 
Walworth,  Reuben  Hyde,  758. 

War  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  61. 
War,  Civil,  41,  338,  354,  357,  487,  492, 

513,  514,  540,  584,  634,  662,  664,  725, 

75°.  763,  785,  799,  814. 

War  of  1812,  308,  309-23,  347,  349,  356, 
392,  398,  402,  41 1,  416,  419,  420,  421, 

43L  437,  442,  443,  445,  470,  487,  488, 

495,  505,  523,  527,  529,  530,  532,  564, 

565,  566,  608,  624,  647,  680,  690,  787, 

808,  809,  810. 

“War  of  1812,  The  Champlain  Valley  in 

the,”  309-23. 

War,  French  and  Indian,  6,  30,  45,  46, 
49,  55,  61,  67,  83,  1 12,  1 14,  1 1 5,  1 18, 

123,  143,  147,  148,  149,  151,  152,  155, 

157,  169,  173,  174,  184,  186,  233,  235. 

236,  261,  262,  291,  383,  415,  456,  472, 


479,  494,  497,  517,  531,  536,  543,  544, 
548. 

War,  King  George’s,  61,  65,  66,  67. 

War,  King  William’s,  54,  67. 

War,  Mexican,  813. 

War,  Queen  Anne’s,  55,  57,  67. 

War,  Revolutionary,  6,  10,  18,  42,  46,  84. 
1 14,  1 15,  120,  126,  149,  152,  155,  165, 

167,  173,  174,  182,  184-308,  331,  339, 

342,  343,  345,  349,  35  C  356,  361,  371, 

383,  389,  39L  408,  416,  430,  437,  442. 

443,  454,  457,  459,  460,  462,  465,  470, 

472,  484,  490,  497,  498,  499,  517,  523, 

533-  554,  564,  631,  680,  769,  783- 

War,  Seven  Years’,  67. 

War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  55. 

War,  World,  636,  673,  785,  794.. 

War.  (Also  see  Fenian  Invasion;  Re¬ 
bellion  of  1837 ;  Shays’  Rebellion ; 
Treaty. 

Ward,  Aaron,  500. 

Ward,  Charles  C.,  795. 

Ward  Family,  549. 

Wardboro,  New  York,  549. 

“War-hawks,”  310. 

Warner,  Seth,  163,  164,  194,  196,  199, 
204,  205,  207,  246,  250,  262,  264,  265, 
295.  299,  301,  331,  333,  336,  339,  354, 
358. 

Warner,  Historian,  625. 

Warner’s  Bay,  555. 

Warnings  Out,  356,  428. 

Warren,  Gideon,  353. 

Warren,  Joseph,  187,  534. 

Warren,  Peter,  62. 

Warren,  Vermont,  397. 

Warren  County,  New  York,  14,  175,  327, 
328,  370,  37 L  372,  455,  456,  463,  464, 
467,  496,  508,  515,  5i8,  534-59,  575,  576, 
604,  607,  609,  61 1,  612,  613,  614,  627, 

638,  640,  641,  642,  643,  644,  646,  647, 

652,  669,  670,  701,  708,  71 1,  715,  716, 

728,  729,  747,  748,  752,  759,  766,  783, 

784,  785,  792,  800,  813,  815,  816,  817, 

818,  821. 

“Warren  County,”  Chapter  on,  534*59- 

Warren  County  Medical  Society,  775. 

Warrensburg,  New  York,  535,  538,  542, 
545,  549,  550,  556,  557,  558,  627,  712, 

72 9-.  752- 

Washington,  George,  68,  165,  167,  190, 

197,  202,  203,  207,  212,  213,  214,  223, 

237,  240,  241,  249,  257,  279,  280,  291, 

292,  293,  294,  295,  299,  301,  307,  394, 

460,  474,  492,  630,  806,  807,  809. 

Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  309, 

31 1-  315,  357,  800,  815,  816,  826. 

Washington  Academy,  390,  799. 

Washington  County,  New  York,  14,  89, 
175,  308,  327,  328,  329,  339,  348,  370- 

394,  397,  435,  455,  496,  534,  535,  536, 

552,  576,  604,  607,  614,  627,  632,  638, 
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639,  640,  646,  648,  652,  659,  664,  666, 

669,  670,  671,  690,  708,  712,  715,  716, 

728,  729,  748,  752,  760,  763,  765,  766, 

770,  779,  781,  783,  784,  785,  787,  799, 

813,  816,  817,  818,  820,  821. 

“Washington  County,”  Chapter  on,  370- 
394- . 

Washington  County,  Vermont,  329,  330, 
348,  397,  403,  413,  416,  434,  567. 

Washington  County  Medical  Society,  775. 

“Washington  County  Post”  (newspaper), 
752.  _ 

“Washington”  (ship),  219,  221. 

Water  bury,  David,  218. 

Waterford,  New  York,  468,  476,  567,  573, 
575,  589,  7 11,  712,  725,  726,  730,  751, 
762,  771. 

“Waterford  Agriculturist”  (periodical), 
755- 

Water  Power,  10,  336,  402,  405,  439,  462, 
483,  485,  .502,  519,  522,  558,  607,  719. 

Waters,  Mineral.  (See  Mineral  Waters.) 

Waterville,  Vermont,  482. 

Waterways,  6,  7,  8,  10,  15,  16,  19,  44,  51, 
55,  65,  92,  108,  hi,  125,  148,  184,  222, 
228,  308,  328,  370,  415,  501,  516,  534, 

537,  552,  560,  561,  563,  566,  569,  573, 

575,  577,  579,  587,  590,  602,  690,  696, 

699,  705. 

Wayne,  Anthony,  213,  223. 

Wayne  County,  New  York,  372. 

Weather.  (See  Cold  Summer;  Floods; 
Winter  Sports.) 

Weatherhead’s  Inn,  514. 

Weavertown,  New  York,  550. 

Webb,  Daniel,  30,  99,  100,  101,  105,  106, 
108,  no,  148,  226. 

Webb,  Derick,  421. 

Weed,  Thurlow,  746,  750,  81 1. 

Weld,  Isaac,  393. 

Welden,  Jesse,  490. 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  315. 

Wells,  Vermont,  359,  362,  368,  369,  638. 

Welsh.  (See  Wales.) 

Welsh  Calvinist  Methodist  Church,  785. 

Wentworth,  Benning,  158,  159,  161,  330, 
332,  336,  339,  341,  342,  343,  344,  346, 

347,  348,  350,  354,  356,  358,  360,  361, 

362,  363,  365,  3l66,  367,  368,  369,  398, 

400,  401,  402,  404,  405,  406,  407,  408, 

410,  412,  416,  417,  420,  422,  424,  425, 

426,  427,  430,  431,  432,  480,  485,  487, 

488,  490,  492,  494- 

Wessell,  Elmer,  775. 

West,  Egbert  Watson,  737. 

West,  George,  462. 

West  Bennington,  Vermont,  336. 

West  Castleton,  Vermont,  638. 

West  Chazy,  New  York,  445,  646. 

West  Haven,  Vermont,  357,  369. 

West  Indies,  373,  39 1,  432,  504,  605,  656. 

West  Point,  New  York,  191,  282,  293, 
460. 


West  Rutland,  Vermont,  364,  369,  632, 
633,  634,  636,  637. 

West  Troy,  New  York,  602,  603. 

Westchester  County,  New  York,  372,  417. 

Western  Inland  Lock  Navigation  Com¬ 
pany,  572. 

Western  Vermont  Railroad,  592. 

Westfield,  New  York,  371,  382,  389. 

Westford,  Vermont,  432. 

Westford  Center,  Vermont,  432. 

Westminster,  Vermont,  164,  723. 

Westminster  Abbey,  290. 

Westport,  New  York,  9,  155,  206,  502, 
503,  508,  509,  521,  522,  524,  626,  729. 

Westport  Bay,  565. 

Weybridge,  Vermont,  396,  402,  406,  412. 

Whale  Bones,  6. 

Whallon’s  Bay,  503. 

Whallonsburg,  New  York,  504. 

Wheat,  153,  172,  283,  402,  655,  657,  662, 
666,  720. 

Whig  Party,  407,  812,  813,  823. 

Whipping,  183,  760,  761,  783,  788,  790. 

Whipple,  Job,  385. 

Whipple  City,  New  York,  385. 

Whitcomb,  Benjamin,  240. 

“White  Civilization,  Indian  Meets,”  16- 
42. 

White  Creek,  New  York,  374,  379,  390, 
392,  659. 

White  Mountains,  404. 

White  Plains,  New  York,  494. 

White  River,  122,  300. 

White  River  Junction,  Vermont,  592. 

Whiteface  Mountain,  11,  13,  496,  51 1,  524, 
696-97. 

Whitehall,  New  York,  5,  7,  8,  51,  63,  126, 
155,  337,  37L  383,  39L  393,  402,  405, 

5i7,  563,  564,  565,  568,  573,  574,  575, 

576,  577,  579,  581,  582,  583,  589,  590, 

597,  602,  603,  607,  623,  632,  638,  690, 

712,  729,  754. 

Whitehall  and  Rutland  Railroad,  590. 

Whiting,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  74,  76. 

Whiting,  Vermont,  352,  398,  402,  412. 

“Wilderness,  Burgoyne  Fights  the,”  253- 
271. 

Wilkinson,  James,  21 1,  276,  277,  283,  287, 
289,  291. 

Willard,  Emma  (Hart),  Mrs.,  799. 

Willard,  Jonathan,  361. 

Willett,  Marinus,  267. 

William,  King,  49,  54. 

“William  Caldwell”  (steamboat),  583. 

Williams,  Ephraim,  63,  72,  73,  74,  76,  77, 
81,  100,  261. 

Williams,  John,  389. 

Williams,  Samuel,  751. 

Williams  College,  63,  73. 

Williamstown,  Massachusetts,  63,  73,  350. 

Williamstown,  Vermont,  796. 

Willis,  Samuel,  417,  432. 
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Williston,  Vermont,  417,  428,  429,  432, 
433- 

Willow  Point,  194,  401. 

Wills,  73. 

Willsboro,  New  York,  233,  448,  499,  500, 
503,  504,  5o8,  522,  523,  524,  568,  607, 
729. 

Willsboro  Neck,  New  York,  644. 

Wilmington,  New  York,  13,  504,  506,  509, 
512,  515,  523,  524,  525,  614. 

Wilmington,  Vermont,  342,  344. 

Wilmington  Notch,  524. 

Wilson,  Henrietta,  762. 

Wilson,  Woodrow,  145,  146,  812,  814, 
815. 

Wilton,  New  Hampshire,  477 

Wilton,  New  York,  456,  463,  466,  471, 

473,  476,  477- 

Winans,  James,  579. 

Winans,  John,  579,  598. 

Windham  County,  Vermont,  329,  342. 

Windmill  Point,  154,  528,  529. 

Windsor,  Vermont,  572,  592,  765. 

Windsor  County,  Vermont,  329,  360,  362, 
366. 

Wing,  Abraham,  155,  157,  546,  552. 

Wing’s  Corners,  546. 

Wing’s  Falls,  546. 

Winhall,  Vermont,  346,  695. 

Winn,  Mr.,  346. 

Winooski,  Vermont,  423,  433,  707,  708, 
713,  7J4,  729,  754,  798,  820,  821. 

Winooski  and  Burlington  Horse  Railroad 
Company,  595. 

Winooski  River  and  Valley,  6,  8,  11,  64, 
300,  414,  416,  417,  4i8,  422,  423,  424, 
425,  426,  429,  432,  433,  438,  564,  761. 

Winslow,  John,  85. 

Winter  Sports,  688,  701,  702. 

Winthrop,  Fitz-John,  50,  51. 

Wirt,  William,  811. 

Wisconsin,  615,  625,  666. 

Witherbee,  Sherman  and  Company,  626. 

Witherbee  Family,  510. 

Wolfe,  James,  18,  124,  139,  141,  142,  149, 
206,  234,  239. 

Wolves,  108,  179,  448,  465,  466,  493,  655, 
661,  696. 


Wood,  Jethro,  659. 

Wood,  Simeon,  439,  440. 

Wood,  General,  481. 

Wood  Creek,  8,  38,  39,  51,  56,  57,  62,  69, 
84,  155,  158,  248,  254,  255,  256,  291, 
370,  373,  374,  381,  382,  391,  393,  536, 
572,  574- 

Woodbridge,  Theodore,  488. 

Woodbridge,  Colonel,  270,  271. 

Wooden  Goods,  433,  465,  489,  490,  707, 
712,  713,  714. 

Woodford,  Vermont,  346,  347. 

Wood-pulp  Industry,  14,  452,  464,  469, 
493,  519,  524,  551,  558,  607,  614-18,  694, 
709,  710,  71 1. 

Woodruff,  Caroline  S.,  794. 

Wood’s  Falls,  New  York,  448. 
Woodstock,  Vermont,  723. 

Woolen  Manufacture.  (See  Textile 
Manufacture.) 

Woolsey,  General,  440. 

Wooster,  David,  208. 

Worcester  County,  Massachusetts,  400, 
410. 

World  War.  (See  War,  World.) 
World’s  Fair,  New  York,  825. 

Wraxall,  Peter,  31,  80,  83. 

Wrestling,  508. 

Wright,  Mr.,  748. 

Wyman,  J.  W.,  728. 

Wyncoop,  Captain,  215. 

Wyoming,  662. 

Wyoming  County,  New  York,  372. 

“Yaddo,”  800. 

Yale  College,  379,  806. 

Yates  County,  New  York,  372. 

York,  Duke  of,  46,  69,  158,  159,  329,  383. 
York  County,  Vermont,  480,  526. 
Yorktown,  Virginia,  306. 

Yost,  Hon.,  267,  268. 

Yost,  Nicholas,  268. 

“Young  Pretender.”  (See  Charles  Ed¬ 
ward  Louis  Philip  Casimir.) 

“Younger  Brothers,  The,”  18. 

Zenger’s  Trial,  747. 


